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PREFATORY NOTE 
VOLUME XVI 

The extracts from oral evidence contained in this volume cover the more important portion* 
of the evidence given, in the presence of the Press, by non-officials* in the following Provinces : 
Bombay, Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Delhi, United Provinces, and Bihar and 
Orissa. Volume XVII contains that given in the Provinces of Assam, Bengal, Burma, Madras, 
and the Central Provinces. 

In nearly every case the witnesses had previously submitted written memoranda; these 
documents formed the basis of their examination, and are printed at the beginning of their oral 
evidenoe. 

A few of the written memoranda on which oral evidence was not taken, are also included 
in this volume. 

As explained in the preface to Volume I of the Commission's Report, all evidence was 
taken by a Joint Conference consisting of the Statutory Commission, the Indian Central 
Committee and, in all the Governors' Provinces except the Central Provinces, a Provincial 
Committee. A list of the members of these Committees is given on page iv. 

References in the evidence to pages of the various written memoranda have been altered 
to correspond with the paging in the present volume. 

The Commission have suggested that the full text of the evidence given in the presence 
of the Press, including portions omitted from the present volume as being of less importance, 
and also copies of non-official memoranda not printed in these volumes, should be made available 
for inspection in London and India, and it is understood that this will be done. 

• Including officials, speaking for Service associations in their personal capacity, and not representing 

views of Government. 
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BOMBAY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Memorandum on the Meston Settlement. 


The Committee of the Bombay Chamber of Com¬ 
merce desire to avail themselves of the invitation 
issued by the Statutory Commission and to submit a 
memorandum on the subject of 6 (e) of the Appen¬ 
dix to the invitation to submit memoranda. In 
pursuance of the last paragraph of that invitation 
it is necessary to preface their remarks with a 
brief statement of the nature, extent and mem¬ 
bership of the Chamber. The Bombay Chamber was 
founded in 1S36 and one of its principal objects is to 
promote the trade, commerce and manufactures of 
India, and in particular the trade, commerce and 
manufactures of the Bombay Presidency. At the 
present time it consists of 161 Chamber Members, six 
Ass ociate Members snd one Honorary Member and 
includes the leading European commercial firms in 
Bombay, some of the more important Indian firms 
and a few Jspsnese concerns. Besides mercantile 
firms its membership includes banking, insurance and 
railway interests. 

2. The Meston Settlement is the economic counter¬ 
part of the Government of India Act. The Meston 
Committee itself recognised that it was reached from 
political and not primarily from financial motives 
and that it originated in the desire to secure a 
greater measure of devolution in the Provinces and 
in the endeavour to draw for this purpose a defen¬ 
sible line of financial partition betwoen local Govern¬ 
ments and the Government of India. The Meston 
Committee allotted Customs, Income-tax and Excise 
on salt, cotton goods and petroleum to the Imperial 
Government, leaving Land Revenue and Irrigation, 
Excises on liquor and drugs and General Stamps to 
the Provinces. The separation between Central and 
Provincial finances, which might normally have been 
expected to benefit each party to the bargain occurred 
at a time when both the Central- and Local admini¬ 
strations were suffering from a period of financial 
distress. Consequently the hope that the resources 
of the Provinces, increased a\the result of the new 
financial settlement, would enable them to find money 
for large schemes of economic and social progress has 
not been realised and the working of the reforms has 
been seriansly handicapped. 

3. The position of Bombay has been particularly 
unfortunate and the Government of Bombay, sup¬ 
ported by all classes and communities in the Presi¬ 
dency with x unanimity otherwise unknown, has not 
ceased since 1918 to protest vigorously against a 
system of finance which was first suggested in tho 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, accepted by the Meston 
Committee and endorsed by the Joint Committee of 
the Houses of Lords and Commons. 

4. The Bombay case ngainst the Meston Settlement 
is based on two distinct grounds; firstly, that the 
distribution of surplus revenues assigned to the 
provinces of India over and above the Provincial 
revenue existing at the time of the Reforms was 
determined in a haphazard manner and bore no re¬ 
lation to the needs of the Provinces, to the total 
taxation derived from those Provinces and to the 
resources then available to those Provinces; and 
secondly, that this haphazard distribution was 
founded upon the application of federal principles 
of finance which have not been adopted in any other 
federal Government in the world. It has been urged 
by the Government of Bombay that the Settlement 
should.be revised for the following reasons: — 

(1) because it has broken down in practice as 
evidenced by the amendments which have had 
to be introduced in the Devolution Rules; 

(2) because the premises on which the settlement 
was founded can be demonstrated to he 
erroneous; 

(3) because the anticipations of the Meston Com¬ 
mittee have been completely falsified by 
events. 

3. Tho arguments against the Meston Settlement 
were succinctly summarised hv Mr. Grantham in his 


speech at the Annual General Meeting of the 
Chamber in 1923 and it may be convenient to repro¬ 
duce an extract here;— 

"1. The settlement is an arbitrary division 
of revenue between the Central Government 
and the province*, giving vastly increased 
spending powers to certain provinces, and as 
a settlement is inequitable. 

11 2. The contribution system devised was never 
intended to remedy any inequity in the 
original settlement, but only to ensure that 
the chief beneficiaries should help to balance 
the central budget over the transition period, 
that is to say, until such time as they could 
make full use of those increased spending 
powers, and the Central Government could 
do without the provincial contributions. 

“ 3 The increased spending power of Bombay was 
based on totally incorrect data and Bombay's 
contribution is therefore obviously unfair. 

"4. When making the settlement no considera¬ 
tion was given to the comparative taxation 
existent id each province nor to the compara¬ 
tive spending powers of each province, Wore 
the settlement. 

41 5. In making income-tax a central source of 
revenue we, an industrial province, were 
denied a share in the proceeds of our main 
form of industry, income-tax forming, as it 
does, a very heavy percentage of the total 
taxation of this Presidency. 

“6. From the Bombay point of view the inequity 
lies not in the system of contribution and 
remission but in the original settlement, so 
that while the only real remedy is a redis¬ 
tribution of revenues—and until that is done 
we must protest against the reduction in any 
other provinte’s contribution—we feel very 
strongly that if a respite is to be given to 
any other province, as has been done to 
Bengal, we have at least as good a claim, 
and in oor opinion a better claim, to such 
• respite.” 

6. It will be necessary to develop briefly these main 
counts in Bombay's indictment of the Meston Settle¬ 
ment. The table below shows the additional revenue 
awarded to each Province, together with the per¬ 
centage increase, while in the last column the con¬ 
tributions of the five major Provinces to Central 
revenues are shown: — 

Over 

normal Contribution 
Lakhi. revenue. fixed at 

Madras got increased * 

revenue of ... 580* = 66 350 

U.P. got increased 

revenue of ... 400 =• 51 240 

Punjab got increased 

revenue of . ... 290 = 50 175 

Burmah got increased 

revenue of ... 250 = 41 

Bengal got increnscd 

revenue of ... 104 =14 63 

Bombay got increased 

revenue of ... 92 = 9 56 

C.P. got increased 

revenue of .52 - 15 

Bihar and Orissa got 
increased revenue of 51 = 15 

Assam got increased 
revenue of ... 42 « 27 

7. It will be seen that out of an additional net 
increase of 181 crorcs 13 crores were allotted to four 
provinces, viz'., Madras, United Provinces, Punjab 

• These figures and any others con taint-1 in this Memo¬ 
randum and in the Appendix oan be substantiated by a 
reference to Government publications. 
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and Burmah and 3$ crores went to the remaining fire 
provinces, which included Bengal and Bombay, so 
that whilo Madras, United Provinces and Punjab re¬ 
ceived windfalls of 66 per cent., 51 per cent, and 50 
per cent., respectively, over and above their former 
revenues Bengal and* Bombay received increases of 
14 per cent, and 9 per cent, respectively. 

8. In regard to the theoretical basis of the Meston 
Settlemt nt, it is contended that the origin of all the 
subsequent trouble is to be found in "the academic 
insistence by the framers of the Montagu-Chelmaford 
Report on the theory of complete separation of the 
resources of the Central and Provincial Governments. 
In no country in the world in the history of federal 
and provincial finance has it been found possible to 
achieve a clean cut between provincial and central 
revenues. Wherever complete separation has been 
aimed at as in India, it is found that subsidies or 
contributions are required. 

9. Bombay's main grievance against the Meston 
Settlement, which has been loudly voiced from the 
beginning, is that under it the Government of India 
took over all the growing heads of revenue, more par¬ 
ticularly income-tax, and gave the Presidency all the 
growing heads of expenditure. As Sir Basil Blackett 
has said, the kernel of the complaint of Bombay and 
Bengal is that their revenues are not sufficiently 
elastic. The Meston Committee rejected the claim 
of Bombay to a share of the income-tax on the 
ground that they “ do not apprehend that the richer 
provinces, such as Bombay, will be seriously handi¬ 
capped in the administration of their own finances 11 ; 
and they appended " some figures which indicate that 
several of the provinces, and Bombay in particular, 
may look for reasonable elasticity which will in most 
cases be encouraged by judicious capital outlay." 
In these figures they compared the revenue under the 
proposed individual heads of the year 1912-13 with 
the year 1920-21 and found that in these eight years 
Bombay hod increased— 

its Excise Revenue by 102* per cent. 

its General Stamps by 119 „ 

its Land Revenue by 32 „ 

and 

all Provincial revenue by 52 ,, 

whereas the increase in other provinces varied from 
11 to 35 per cent. It was thus on an assumed annual 
increase of 12$ per cent, in Excise, 15 per cent, in 
General Stamps, and 4 per cent, in Land Revenue 
that they based their conclusion, that Bombay in par¬ 
ticular may " look for reasonable elasticity in their 
tevenues apart from income-tax." 

10. The four statements A, B, C and D contained 
in ibe Appendix to this Memorandum show the extent 
to which the actual realisations have fallen short of the 
uiticipations of the Meston Committee. The figure 
up to the end of 1927-28 is Rs. 20.8 crores. Figures 
for 1926-27 can be taken os final, those for 1927-28 are 
the revised estimates, while those for 1928-29 are 
Budget figures. These figures and any others con¬ 
tained in this Memorandum and in the Appendix can 
be substantiated by a reference to Government pub¬ 
lications. 

The selection of two single years as the basis of 
important conclusions vitiated g>e .whole argument. 
The datum line selected was a year of famine when 
the land revenue had fallen by a crore and a half. 
Bence the eraneous conclusion that land revenue 
would go on expanding at the rate of 4 per cent, per 
innum. In the case of excise the period considered by 
:he Committee included an important change of sys¬ 
tem from fixed fees to auctions which led to a sudden 
arge increase of revenue which could not possibly be 
■epeated. The Committee’s expectations regarding 
tamps were equally erroneous ns they were based 
ipon the boom years following the war. As a result 
\f their erroneous premises the Meston estimates of 
he expansion of the Bombay Provincial revenues 
rare utterly wide of the mark. 

11. The Meston Committee refer to the high Beales 

expenditure in Bombay. Tho statements marked 

3 and F in the Appendix give the expenditure in 
idministrative Departments in the five major pro¬ 
duces for the last two years available. The figures 
or Bombay are high, but they do not compare un¬ 


favourably with those of Madras. It must be remem¬ 
bered that industrial expansion and the growth of a 
wealthy class involve the maintenance of expensive 
administrative services for education, medical relief, 
sanitation, police, housing, urban development, etc. 
Factory inspectors and a labour bureau have to be 
maintained in connection with industries which 
finance the Government of India and not the local 
Government. The wealthy classes which contribute 
handsomely to the Imperial Government and are its 
main prop in its Indian loan operations are, from 
the revenue point of view, untouchable classes for the 
Bombay Government. The needs of the local admini¬ 
stration, which are clamant, have to be met from land 
revenue which is not merely inelastic, but liable to 
the vicissitudes of famine, from the profits of an un¬ 
popular trade in alcohol and from the receipts from 
stamps and a few minor heads where the prospects of 
expansion are trifling. It is not reasonable to expect 
the poor cultivators of the Presidency to contribute 
a large portion of the funds required for the educa¬ 
tion of the industrial artisan classes, for the medical 
relief of those classes and for the maintenance of law 
and order amongst the mixed populations of the large 
industrial cities. 

12. Some indication of the amount of revenue con¬ 
tributed by the two industrial provinces to the Cen¬ 
tral revenues, compared with an agricultural province 
like Madras, is afforded by the collections of income- 
tax for the year 1925-26 (the latest account year for 
which figures are available) :— 

Income tax and 

Super-tax receipts Rs. per head 


in 1925-28 of 

(Lakhs of Rs.) population. 

Bombay . 35CT.5 1.8 

Bengal . 593.G 1.3 

Madras . 141.4 0.3 


Again, as regards provincial taxation, Bombay taxes 
itself more highly than other provinces. Provincial 

taxation per head .of population in 1925-26 was as 

follows:— 

Rs. 

Bombay . 6.1 

Bengal 1.9 

Madras . 2.9 

Banna . 5.8 

Despite the high rate of taxation for the past tHfrco 
years Bombay has been living on its accumulated 
balances and a deficit is anticipated for the current 
year. The financial position of this province, com¬ 
pared with that of the other major provinces, is shown 
in the statement marked G. 

13. Devolution Role 15 was introduced in order to 
alleviate some of the defects of the Meston Settlement 
by granting to the Provinces some share in the growth 
of revenue from taxation on incomes so far os that 
growth was attributable to an increase in the amount 
of income assessed. It took as a datum line the ex¬ 
ceptional boom year of 1920-21 and has notoriously 
failed in its working. In the result Bombay has 
received no share in income tax since the year 1922-23, 
when it merely received Rs. 3 lakhs. 

14. The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee were 

specifically instructed that it was not within their 
province to revise the Meston Settlement and they 
therefore made no concrete proposals in that behalf, 
but they clearly realised that Devolution Rule 15 had 
conspicuously failed to alleviate the inequalities of 
the Settlement and their lucid examination of the 
subject deserves close study. Tho Taxation Enquiry 
Committee were instructed to indicate the theoretic¬ 
ally correct distribution of taxes between Imperial 
and Provincial and to advise on the operation of 
Devolution Rule 15. In regard to the latter they 
found thnt it had failed in its object and had resulted 
in giving bonuses to individual provinces on a hap¬ 
hazard hiwis. They rejected the suggestion that the 
rule should be amended by adopting a different datum 
lino because they considered that the whole system of 
dividing income tax on the basis of a datum line wjm 
unsound. They pointed out that income tax in the 
commercial provinces depends largely on the main 
industries, in Bombay on cotton, in Bongal on juto, in 
Assam on tea and in Bihar and Ori**i or* •--» - ’ 
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minerals, that the period* of prosperity and depres¬ 
sion of these do not necessarily synchronise, and that 
any datum line common to all provinces would con¬ 
sequently give disproportionate results os between the 
industrial provinces themselves. 

16. The Taxation Enquiry Committee examined tho 
possible methods of dividing income tax, and they 
reached the conclusion that the most satisfactory 
means of determining the share of the differeat pro¬ 
vinces was to make over the proceeds of a basic rate 
on personal incomes graduated proportionately to tho 
general rate, to which should be added a small pro¬ 
portion of the receipts from the corporation profits 
tax (if any). 

16. In regard to the question of the theoretically 
correct distribution of taxes between central and pro¬ 
vincial, the Committee recommended, apart from a 
transfer to the provinces of a share of the income tax, 
the transfer of non-judicial stamps and the excise 
duty on country-made foreign liquors, and possibly 
the revenue now derived from excise opium, to the 
Central Government. The- Chamber's experience goes 
to confirm the wisdom of these recommondations. In 
1938 the Chamber had occasion to refer to the present 
unsatisfactory system of taxing liquor which resulted 
in unhealthy competition between Central and Pro¬ 
vincial Governments. They said then that the ideal 
solution of the difficulty would doubtless be to credit 
all duty on foreign liquor, whether country-made or 
imported, to the Central head, but that excise, being 
a transferred subject, they presumed it was outside 
the range of practical politics until the Reforms came 
up for revision when equilibrium could be established 
by the transfer to the Provinces of a compensating 
source of revenue. Another argument in favour of 
removing excise on liquors from the Provincial sphere 
is to be found in the fact that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment have accepted total prohibition as the ultimate 
goal of their excise policy. The net loss, including 
the cost of extra preventive staff, W'hich the achieve¬ 
ment of this goal would involve has been estimated 
by an authoritative body at Rs. 6 crorea, or nearly 
half Bombay’s present annual revenue. Prohibition 
would seem to be impossible of realisation for some 
time and Government have recently issued a notifica¬ 
tion recognising that the path is beset with difficul¬ 
ties which for the present are insuperable and re¬ 
signing themselves to a policy of cautious rationing. 
Apart from the financial aspect prohibition coul ft 
hardly be made effective in one province alone if the 
others refused to come into line, and the present - 
would therefore seem a favourable opportunity for 
transferring excise to the Central Government, who 
would be in a better position to direct the general 
lines of advance, as demanded by public opinion, 
towards a reduction of the liquor and drug traffic. 

17. The Taxation Committee emphasised the desir¬ 
ability of re-transferring stamp duties to tbe Central 
Government; an instance of the inconvenience of the 
present system recently came to notice. The imposi¬ 
tion of a tax on patent medicines was one of tho re¬ 
commendations of the Taxation Committee and. 
inspired doubtless by a laudable desire to assist 
stricken provincial revenues, the Government of India 
ruled that this should be levied aa a provincial tax. 
The Government of Bombay appointed a Committee to 
examine the practicability of levying the tax and tbe 
ways and means of collecting it. The Committee’s 
deliberations have not proceeded very far, but it is 
understood that they have served mainly to empha¬ 
sise the difficulties in the way of imposing such taxa¬ 
tion provinciallv since it is obvious that the tax will 
be largely evaded by smuggling unless it is an all- 
India one; and it is not improbable that what has 
proved in other countries a lucrative source of revenue 
will have to bo abandoned because stamps are jit pre¬ 
sent credited to the Provincial instead of the Central 
head. 

18. The Financial Relations Committee expressed a 

dnnbt whether it would he possible to 

exclude local Governments from some form of divert 
taxation upon the industrial and commercial earnings 
of their people. But thoy wero obsessed by the bogeys 
of divided heads and doles which had wrought evil in 
tho past and they wero bent on a clean cut. The 


system they devised has broken down in practice. The 
Reforms Enquiry Committee reported that practically 
every Provincial Government hod entered a protest 
against tho Meston Settlement and had expressed tbe 
opinion that it should be revised as soon as a favour¬ 
able opportunity occurred. 

19. If the Provinces were given a reasonable share 
of iucome-tax, as a right not as a dole, they would be 
in a position to forgo the unsuitable sources of excise 
and stamps, their revenues would acquire the necessary 
resilience to enable them to devote themselves to the 
great nation-building schemes of which there is such 
urgent need and they would not be forced to resort to 
expedients for raising revenue such as the entertain¬ 
ments tax which belongs more property to the Muni¬ 
cipal sphere. At the same time the Municipalities, 
relieved of the encroachments of the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment, would not be driven to such noxious and 
uneconomic devices as non-refundable terminal tax. 

20. As already stated, it was not within tbe Taxa¬ 
tion Committee's functions to suggest a detailed revi¬ 
sion of tbe settlement between tbe Government of 
India and tbe Provinces and they left the application 
of the principles suggested by them to soma other body. 
Those principles appear to be conceived on sound 
lines; the success of the labours of the Statutory Com¬ 
mission will depend very largely on their ability to 
evolve therefrom a practical scheme of financial rela¬ 
tions between the Central and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. 

21. In conclusion, the Committee desire to emphasise 
most strongly that while the Meston Settlement gave 
Land Revenue to the Provinces, it took Income-tax 
from the Provinces, and yet treated the resulting 
surplus revenue in the agricultural provinces as if it 
were the provisoes' own revenue. It is contended 
that Income-tax is the industrial counterpart of Land 
Revenue. In asking for a share in Income-tax receipts 
Bombay does not ask so much for immediate financial 
advantage aa to be assured of a source of revenue which 
can be trusted to expand steadily in proportion to tbe 
constantly increasing cost of the administration. 

22. The Committee would have liked to have sum¬ 
marised for each province the taxation imposed within 
each province and to hare shown the proportion of 
the total taxation which goes to the Central Goyern- 
ment and the proportion retained for Provincial pur¬ 
poses. The Committee would have liked to have done 
this because it is felt that the proportions as between 
different provinces would prove to be most uneven. 
But it is realised that this is a complicated matter and 
one which will be better undertaken by a tribunal 
unconnected with any particular province. 

23. Income-tax may be taken as illustrative of the 
complication. The collections in a province do not 
represent only the tax on the income of the province 
in which it is collected but on income earned in other 
parts of India. Certain taxes may be considered on 
the border line, that is, it may be doubtful whether 
they should be classed as provincial taxation or not. 

24. Now that the revenues of the Central Govern¬ 
ment are sufficient to meet the expenditure of tho 
Central Government without requiring any contribu¬ 
tions from the Provinces, the Committee consider it 
may be possible for financial experts so to adjust the 
Central Revenues as to enable industrial provinces to 
get a reasonable share of their Income-tax Revenue. If, 
however, the Central Revenues so adjusted prove in¬ 
sufficient the Committeo are of opinion that the ques¬ 
tion of extending Probate Duties should be taken in 
hand as recommended by the Taxation Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee (paras. 362 tt «$.). The Chamber has re¬ 
peatedly urged the desirability of introducing into 
India duties on inheritance and expressed approval of 
the recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee in this behalf, with the proviso that the scsle 
suggested might with advantage be steepened. The 
Committee considers that death duties should be cen¬ 
trally administered and should be a Central source of 
revenue. This is in accord with their recommenda¬ 
tions in paras. 18 and 17 supra that General Stamps 
should be centralised. It is submitted that in the 
adoption of these suggestions lies a practical solution 
of the problem of compensating Central revenues'for 
reduced receipts from Income-tax. 
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STATEMENT A. r B. 

Land Revenue. Ezeiti. 


(Lakhs of Rupees.) 

Marten Committee’s figures for 1912-13 - 489 lakhs. 
Annual increase expected according to them-4 per 
cent., or 20 lakhs. 


(Lakhs of Rupees.) 

Meeton Committee’s figure for 1912-13-212 lakhs. 
Annual increase expected = 13 per cent, approximately, 
or 27 lakhs per annum. 


- 

Meston 

Committee’s 

Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Exceea of 
Estimate 
over Actuals. 

1921-22 ... 

665 

683 

82 

1022-23 ... 

666 

611 

74 

1923-24 ... 

705 

662 

143 

1924-26 ... 

726 

669 

166 

1926-20 ... 

746 

683 

162 

1026-27 ... 

766 

616 

249 

1927-28 ... 

786 

699 

186 

1928-29 ... 

60S 

693 

212 


— 

Meeton 

Committee's 

Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Excess of 
Estimate 
over Actuals. 

1021-22 ... 

466 

343 

112 

1022-23 ... 

482 

423 

50 

1923-24 ... 

600 

438 

74 

1924-26 ... 

636 

443 

93 

1925-26 ... 

663 

415 

148 

1028-27 

690 

409 

181 

1927-28 

617 

386 

231 

1028-29 ... 

644 

391 

263 


STATEMENT C. 

General Stomps. 

(Lakhs of Rupees.) 

Meston Committee’s figure for 1912-13-39 lakhs. 
Annual increase expected = 15 per cent., or 6 lakhs per 
annum. 


— 

Merton 

Committee’s 

Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Exoessof 
Estimate 
over Actuals. 

1921-22 

93 

84 

9 

1022-23 ... 

99 

95 

4 

1923-24 

106 

01 

14 

1924-25 

111 

08 

13 

1026-26 

117 

07 

20 

1028-27 

123 

88 

36 

1927-28 

129 

04 

35 

1028-29 

125 

00 

45 


STATEMENT D. 
(Lakhs of Rupees.) 


Loss under 

1921-22. 

1022-23. 

1023-24. 

1924-25. 

1025-26. 

1920-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

Land Revenue 

82 

74 

143 

156 

162 

249 

186 

213 

Excise . 

112 

50 

74 

03 

148 

181 

231 

253 

G. Stamps 

9 

4 

24 

13 

20 

35 

35 

46 

Total . 

203 

137 

231 

262 

330 j 

465 

452 

610 


Total deficit fc»r the years 1921-22 to 1027-23 «= 20,30 lakha. 
1028-20 figures are omitted from the total an being only estimotee. 
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Appendix— continued. 


STATEMENT E. 

Expenditure in Administrative Departments in 1926*37. 
[Lakhs of Rupees.) 


— 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

■ U.P. 

Punjab. 

General Administration. 


230-0 

222-9 

123 7 

133-7 

107-4 

Administration of Justice 


95-5 

74-0 

111-5 

74-7 

52-4 

Jails and Convict Settlements ... 


28-0 

24-7 

32-6 

37-5 

34-0 



187-3 

167-1 

190-4 

164-2 

108-3 

Education. 


198-7 

199-0 

137-S 

187-1 

1440 

Medical . 


05- 8 

49-9 

69-1 

32-8 

40-3 

Public Health 


30-9 

20-0 

34-0 

22-2 

22-6 

Agriculture. 


32-6 

20-9 

22-1 

30-3 

45-4 

Industries. 


18-0 

0-9 

12-3 

11-5 

6-6 


N.B .—These figures refer to administrative services only and do not include such important items of provincial 
expenditure as Land Revenue. Excise, Forests, Irrigation, Debt Services, Civil Works, Superannuation and Pensions, etc. 


STATEMENT F. 

Expenditure in Administrative Departmente m 1925-20. 
(Lakhs of Rupees.) 


— 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

UJ. 

Punjab. 

General Administration. 

219-4 

223-1 

113-8 

130-1 

96-2 

Administration of Justice 

93-7 

71 - 9 

107-a 

70-6 

50-3 

Jails and Gnnvici Settlements 

29-7 

25 2 

30-9 

34-9 

31-9 

Police . 

IS3-0 

168-4 

178-3 

162-0 

104-0 

Education. 

185-6 

195*2 i 

131-3 

184-4 

140-0 

Medical . 

56-1 

46-7 

55-9 

28-9 

33-0 

Public Health . 

32-3 

24-3 [ 

23-7 

44-6 

15-7 

Agriculture... 

Industries ... . 

28-9 

15-0 

25-6 1 

0-7 

19-4 

11-0 

26-6 

10-7 

36-a 

7-0 


N.B .—Thes e figures refer to administrative services only and do not include such important items of provincial 
ex pendit ure as T^nd Revenue, Excise, Forests, Irrigation, Debt Services, Civil Works, Superannuation and Penaions, etc. 


STATEMENT G. 
(Lakhs of Rupees.) 


— 

1926-26'?' 

1926-27. 

1927-28 

(Revised). 

1928-20 

(Budget). 

Revenue 

Ex- 
pen- 
di ture. 

Surplus 

( + )°r 

deficit (-). 

Revenue. 

Ex¬ 

pen¬ 

diture. 

Surplus 
( + >or 
deficit^-). 

Revenue. 

Ex¬ 

pen¬ 

diture. 

Surplus 

( + )or 
deficit (J. 

Revenue. 

Ex- 

pan- 

diture. 

Surplus 
<+)«*■ 
deficit (-). 

l 

Madras 

Bombay 
Bengal 
U.P. ... 
Punjab 

1.693 

1,569 

1,070 

1,271 

1,266 

1,695 

1,660 

1,031 

1,301 

1,108 

+ 98 

- 91 
+ 39 

- 30 
+ 158 

1,684 

1.488 

1,050 

1,290 

1,171 

1,582 

1,652 

1,071 

1,2S5 

1,232 

+ 102 
-168 
- 21 
+ 5 
- 61 

1,078 

1,553 

1,078 

1,233 

1,242 

1,568 

1,599 

1,103 

1,171 

1,207 

+ 118 

- 46 

— 26 
i-112 

+ 35 

1,697 

1,574 

1,094 

1,247 

1,273 

1,706 

1,650 

1,120 

1,244 

1.303 

— 9 
-76 
-26 
+ 3 
-30 


Note .—The Bombay figures aro inclusive of Development Department transactions. 
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INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION. 


POONA. 

Dated, 18th October, 1928. 


PrRSZNT: 

All thk MgyucRfl or thb Commission, and or thk Csntbal and Bombay Provincial Committees. 


Mr. H. G. COCKE, President of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 


83. Chairman: Mr. Cocke, as President of the Bom¬ 
bay Chamber of Commerce you are here to support, 
1 understand, the memorandum the Chamber has sent 
to the Statutory Commission ?—Ye*, Sir, that is so. 

84. I do not propose that we should ask Mr. Cocke 
questions, but we will just ask him to state his views. 
1 may only make this remark, Mr. Cocke, that we 
had a very interesting discussion to-day on this ques¬ 
tion, and we should be glad to have any sapplementary 
remarks of your own. Kindly remember, as regards 
the general case of the Chamber of Commerce, that 
it is more or less arranged that we should take the 
main case at Calcutta. We should be glad if you 
would let us hear the points which are of special im¬ 
portance to this Presidency?—I will just go through 
the memorandum very briefly. I may say that it was 
prepared by a Sub-Committee of the Chamber and 
also adopted by the Committee of my Chamber. 

85. Has this particular memorandum been pub¬ 
lished?—Yes, sir, about six weeks ago it \ras pub¬ 
lished. Of course, a large part of it, I presume, has 
already been discussed this morning.* We pointed 
out in para. 2 that the Meston Settlement is the 
economic counterpart of the Government of India Act, 
and in para. 3 that the position of BoiAhay has been 
particularly unfortunate, and in para. 4 (2) we state 
that the premises on which the settlement was founded 
were erroneous. I do not want to go into detail, be¬ 
cause I know you were having the subject discussed 
all to-day.* But, briefly put, we feel that the Meston 
Settlement, judged in the light of to-day, has made 
really a'very bad settlement. I do not suggest that 
some other committee could hAve done better at the 
time, bat still the whole complaint, so far os Bombay 
is concerned, is that they took two very unfortunate 
years in basing their progressive figures for the post 
eight years. Taking eight years’ expectation of total 
progress, they estimated the annual rate of progress. 
The first year they took was a famine year, and the 
last year they took was something of a boom year. It 
will be perfectly obvious to anybody, I think, that 
the conclusions reached, as events have turned out, 
could not be anything but unjust to the province. 
Had the boom continued, there might not have been 
the same objection to raise. But, os events Have 
turned out, we maintain that Bombay has particularly 
suffered for reasons given in this memorandum, which, 

I hope, gentlemen here have read. I do not want to 
go intp any more detail. 

8 G. Speaking personally, I am very grateful to you 
because the memorandum you have submitted con¬ 
tains two or three things which I did not previously 
notice. For instance, there is this useful quotation 
—see para. 9: — 

" Bombay’s main grievance against the Meston 
Settlement, which has been loudly voiced from 
the beginning, is that under it the Government 
of India took over all the growing heads of 
revenne, more particularly income tax, and gave 


*ff«e Vol. XV., pp. 25-39. 


the Presidency all the growing heads of expendi¬ 
ture. As Sir Basil Blackett has said, the kernel 
of the complaint of Bombay and Bengal is that 
their revenues are not sufficiently elastic.” 

I am not expressing any opinion as to whether I 
agree with it or not, but it u a very useful quotas 
tion?—If you take an extreme case, sir, a province 
“ A " with a very large land revenue and practically 
no income tax, and a province “ B ” with a very 
large income tax and practically no land revenue, it 
would be perfectly obvious that the settlement could 
not work. Unfortunately, predictions as regards pro¬ 
gress have been falsified, and, it will be Been there 
Las been no progressive source of revenue. As a 
matter of fact, from the figures of Land Revenue I 
have got here in Statement “ A ”—Actuals in col. 3— 
the first year showed 583 lakhs actuals, and for the 
last year, which was the eighth year, the actuals are 
only 593 lakhs. But the Meston Committee expected 
805 lakhs in that eighth year. 


88 . I see you set out here in the first column the 
estimate that was made by the Meston Committee of 
what they hoped or expected would be the land revenue 
year by year right down to the present year. Then 
you set out in the second column what the actual re¬ 
venue has turned out to be?—Yes. 

89. I Bee that the excess of estimate over actuals is 
increasing, or, roughly speaking, is an increasing ex¬ 
cess. Coming to 1928-29 you get an excess of 212 
lakhs?—In the second part of paragraph 10 we have 
pointed out that the datum line selected was a year of 
famine, when the laud revenue had fallen by a crore 
and & half. Therefore, obviously the Meston Com¬ 
mittee based their annual progress of 20 lakhs a year 
on a basic factor which was very wide of the mark. 
That prophecy of 20 lakhs annual increase could not 
possibly be justified and events have proved it. That 
is reully our great objection to the Meston Settlement 
in the Light of events. I am not attacking the Meston 
Settlement at the time it was made. 1 simply say 
that those two years were carelessly taken, if I may 
say so, so far as Bombay was concerned. 

90. They have not turned out to bo a safe guide as 
to what would actually happen P—I think the Commis¬ 
sion ought to appreciate the fact that they were 
making a very unfair or, say, a risky comparison, or 
a risky expectation, having regard to the two years 
selected, so far as land revenue was concerned. 

91. I wish you would call attention to paragraph 12, 
which gives interesting figures showing the provincial 
taxation per head of population?—Yes. Those figures 
aro certainly interesting. They first of all show that 
the income tax and super tax par head of population 
in Bombay was Rs. 1.8, in Bengal Rs. 1.3, and iu 
Madras Rs. 0.3. As a matter of fact, the individual in 
the Bombay Presidency pays practically no taxation 
to his local Government. Ninety-five per cent, prob¬ 
ably of his tax is income or super tax, which goes 
to the Central Government. It is true that he is taxed 
for his entertainments, and, to some extent, for his 
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liquor, but the tax whioh the ordinary individual pays 
is very small because I think there are do heads avail¬ 
able where he is not a landowner. He pays very heavy 
income tax and super tax, but as regards other items, 
like entertainments and probate, at the present time 
he pays very little. In other words, the only tax 
which may be looked upon as a good provincial tax for 
the moment is income tax, but a very large proportion 
of that tax goes to the Ceutral Government aud very 
little is retained in the province. 

92. I am afraid I have not followed your last re¬ 
mark. If you look at paragraph 12 you go on to set 
out what is the provincial tax per head of population. 
What it seems to show is that provincial taxation per 
head of the population in 1925-26 in Bombay was 
Rs. 6.1, in Bengal it was Rs. 1.9, in Madras it was 
Rs. 2.9, and in Burma it was Rs. 5.8. That is the con¬ 
tribution to provincial taxation made by the individual 
inhabitant on an average. I da not quite understand 
how, if Bombay is at the head of the list in that way, 
you can say that the man who lives in the Bombay 
Presidency contributes practically nothing to provin¬ 
cial taxation?—Land revenue is a very large factor 
there, and Excise. I was really only taxing the in¬ 
come-tax payee. The merchant or the professional 
man pays income tax and super tax to the Central 
Government, but he does not pay very much taxation 
to his own province. 

93. If you mean the urban dweller I quite under¬ 
stand.—Really it is the land revenue which has been 
mainly banded over to the Central Government in the 
form of provincial contribution. That is what I 
wanted to emphasise. As regards provincial taxation 
per head of population, Bombay shows up very well. 
We saw in the early afternoon that the extent of the 
population makes much difference. For instance, the 
Madras population is double that of Bombay. 

Then, sir, os regards income tax—paragraph 13— 
Devolution Rule 15 was brought into effect and the 
effect of that Rule on the income tax is shown in the 
Taxation Committee’s Report in paragraph 529. 

94. I shall try to save your time. I remember it 
perfectly well. It showed really that the attempt to 
give the provinces three pies in the rupee on any in¬ 
crease in assessments worked in the most utterly 
chance way, and that Bombay in particular, which 
hoped to get a good deal from it, as a matter of fact 
has not received anything at all for about four years. 
—Only for the first two years; 1922-23 was the last 
year. Therefore, the Meston Settlement having 
failed, if I may say so, from the point of view of 
Bombay, Devolution Rule 15 failed equally from the 
provincial point of view. 

Whilo on this question, Sir, as to a remedy, it has 
been pointed out that if Bombay wants another 
53 lakhs it bos to como from somewhere. Of course 
we have striven all along, I think the Bombay repre¬ 
sentatives in the Assembly and in the Council have 
striven all along, not definitely to get something 
more, but rather for a re-examination of the Settle¬ 
ment on the ground that it is unfair. It might be 
that Bombay might get Jess. I do not know. But I 
cannot see such a thing happening. 

96. Certainly we are going to re-examine- it, 
whether it is fair or unfair.—And, of course, it may 
bo that three or four provinces may get something 
less, one or two something more. It is not a question 
of Bombay or Bengal. It is a question of Province A 
and Province B. An examination in particulrf^inay 
be undertaken by an independent committee. Your 
Commission, I understand, might have a special 
committee on this. 

9G. I quite ngree. This important tiling should be 
dealt with independently.—There nre some difficult 
points to go into. 

97. I do not think in paragraph 23 von quite take 
the same view as Mr. Wiles did. You take the in¬ 
come tax and say that the collection in a province 
does not represent only the tax on the income of the 
province in which it is collected, but on income 


earned in other parts of India. Speaking as a 
business man with great knowledge of this kind of 
thing—it is the business man and not the lawyer 
who knows—do you think that that is so?—Un¬ 
doubtedly it is, particularly so in Bengal. For in¬ 
stance, 1 believe all the taxes deducted from interest 
on Government securities go to Bengal. That must 
be very large. All taxes deducted from interest on 
government securities go into the Bengal figures. 

98. Does it?—1 am informed so. 

99. I am told that that particular instance is not 
correct.—I hare got that demi-officially from the 
Government of India. 

100. Mr. Rama Rau says it is not. That will bo 
a most disturbing factor, of course. Never mind 
about that instance. You take that view. From my 
knowledge of English income tax it will be very 
difficult to persuade me that becauso a tax was col¬ 
lected inside the boundaries of a province, it is 
exactly tho right amount to treat as properly attri¬ 
butable to the province. It may be very wise tu 
adopt a rough-and-ready rule.—I cannot give tho 
authority. If I may read the paragraph it simply 
says that the tax on interest on Government securities 
is deducted in Calcutta. It is obvious that the tax 
in this case cannot wholly bo attributed to Bengal. 

101. What are you reading from?—I am reading 
from a demi-official letter which I am afraid I can¬ 
not put in. 

102. Do not please read from letters which you 
cannot put in. I am suro you will take it that Mr. 
Kama Kau has been looking into it.—Another in¬ 
stance is this. Tako the exchange banks and the 
Imperial Bank of India. The Imperial Bank and 
all exchange banks are taxed in Calcutta. That 
would also go into Bengal’s share, although those 
banks have branches all over India. 

103. I have had fairly close contact with the work¬ 
ing of income tax in England—I do not claim to 
know anything about the Indian income tax—but I 
am quite certain if it is on the English model, that 
there is a real distinction between the place where 
tho tax is collected and the phee to which it ought 
for this purpose to be attributed. It may, of course, 
cancel out in the end or it may be right to use a 
rough-and-ready rule. What is the suggestion which 
tbe Bombay Chamber wants to make?—It is this. 
First of all the Meston Settlement is unsound, ns it 
has been proved. Secondly, cannot financial experts 
so adjust the existing revenues, provincial and cen¬ 
tral, in a more equitable way; in other words, if 
there is not enough to go round—for instance, if you 
take Rs. 30 lakhs from Province A and give to 
Province B and that is going to cripple Province A, 
Province A will require another 30 lakhs. If the 
suggestion was that all other heads of income proved 
extremely low at present, are there other heads which 
could undoubtedly be developed by the Central 
Government, particularly probato duties which the 
Bombay Chamber has emphasised several times? It 
is brought out clearly in the Taxation Committee’s 
report. 


109. Dr. B. li. Ambedkar: Please refer to para. 16. 
I think your Chamber is in favour of transferring 
Excise to the Central Government?—Yes; they con¬ 
sider that would benefit the local Government in carry¬ 
ing out the policy of prohibition or at least in reducing 
the consumption of liquor. 

110. And also because it will do away with the un¬ 
healthy competition between the Central and the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments?—Yes. 

111. Sir ffari Singh Gout: You stated that, as re¬ 
gards provincial taxation, Bombay is taxed more 
highly than several other provinces, and you gave the 
provincial taxation per head of population irv 1925-2G 
as being G.l. What was the income per head?—I 
have not got tlio figures hero. 
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112. In order to judge the comparative high rAte 
of taxation, do you not think it ia necessary to find 
the income per head of population P—That is a differ¬ 
ent question. The taxation per head is one matter, 
expenditure per head is another matter, and income 
per head is yet a different thing. 

113. But does not taxation per head bear any rela¬ 
tion to the income per headP—It undoubtedly would, 
I suppose. 

114. In paragraph 16 yon say that the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment have accepted total prohibition as the ulti¬ 
mate goal of their excise policy. How far do you think 
the reduction in excise income is due to their accepted 
goal of the Government?—I am afraid I could not 


answer that; I am not in touch with the administra¬ 
tion of excise. 


117. Sir Arthur Froom: The Bombay Chamber, you 
said, includes some European firms, some Indian firms 
and a few other concerns, and I think you informed 
the Chairman that this Memorandum has been pub¬ 
lished?—Yes, it has been published. 

118. Would you tell us whether you received any 
adverse criticisms on the Memorandum?—No, none at 
all. 

119. So I think we could take it that it has been 
received with unanimous approval throughout Bombay 
by all communities ?—-I think so, undoubtedly. 
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Statement of the Sardars' and Inamdars* Central Association, Bombay Presidency. 


The Representative System as Applied to British 
India. 

Basis of Franchise. 

1. The basis of franchise consists in having an 
interest in the nation. The principal interests are: — 

1 . General interests, including agriculture. 

2. Special interests, consisting of 

(«) Aristocracy and big land-holders; 

(b) University; 

(e) Commerce; 

(t!) Labour, and 
(e) Industry. 

General Constituency. 

2. So far os the general constituency is concerned, 
the present system based on the payment of a requi¬ 
site amount of assessment is satisfactory. The basis of 
franchise in cities also is satisfactory. But this Asso¬ 
ciation is strongly of opinion that the educated classes 
ought to have a vote in the general constituencies 
whether they pay any assessment or not, and we 
think that all persons who have passed the matricula¬ 
tion or entrance or any equivalent examination of 
any university should have rotes for the local 
councils, while all graduates and all persona practis¬ 
ing os pleaders on the authority of Sanads granted 
by the chartered High Courts as well as all regis¬ 
tered medical practitioners should have votes for the 
Assembly.. Except lor these additions we think that 
no change is necessary, nor do we think that the 
franchise need be tcidened at present. 

Special Interests. 

3. Aristocracy or Sardars and Inamdars who are 
popularly, styled os “ landholders,” or landed 
aristocracy. 

The landed aristocracy of the Bombay Presidency, 
is an important part of polity from times immemorial. 
It founded empires, led armies, and was principally 
responsible for the civil administration. It formerly 
wielded and still wields a great influence in society. 
It is in no way inferior to any other class in respect 
of education and culture, and has not been slow to 
move with the changing times. This class has the 
special advantage of coming into direct contact with 
the villages, for the development of which no class 
is better fitted. In paragraph 147 of the Montagu- 
Cbelmsford Report it is said: 

“ The natural and acknowledged loaders in country 
areas are the landed aristocracy. They generally re¬ 
present ancient and well-born families and their estates 
are often the result of conquest or grants from- some 
mediaeval monarch. By position, influence and educa¬ 
tion they are fitted to take a leading part in public 
affairs. Some of them are beginning to do so, and 
our aim must be to call many more of them out into 
the political lists.” 

This quotation is given to bring to the notice of the 
Commission prominently that the. framers, of, the 
Report intended to lay down as a matter of policy 
that this class should be given proper facilities to 
play their part in the new order of things. 

4. The interests of this class are extensive. In the 
Bombay Presidency proper (exclusive of Sind) this 
class holds 2,07G£ villages as alienated, the total 
number of villages being 20,S34J. The net revenue 
of the alienated villages and lands is Rs. 1,07,13,995, 
Ibis land revenue of the Government villages being 
Rs. 4,30,15,007. Thus it can be roughly said that 
Sardars and Inamdars hold one-tenth of the number 
of Government villages, and hold one-fourth of its 
land revenue. 

5. The tenures, culture and political education of 
Sind being entirely distinct from that of the Presi¬ 
dency proper, our Association has restricted its 
activities to the aristocracy of the Presidency proper, 
and we are not going to offer any remarks about 
Sind and Sind landholders. 


G. Having described the interests of our class and 
their extent, we proceed to trace the history of repre¬ 
sentation accorded to this class in the legislatures. 

7. Since 1861, one person from our class was being 
nominated in tho Bombay Legislative Council till the 
year 1892, when there was a change in the constitu¬ 
tion of the legislatures. Elective principle came in, 
and one scat was reserved to be elected by the Deccan 
Sardars only for the Bombay Council. The order of, 
Sardars of the Deccan is a creation of the Political 
Department of the Bombay Government, and the in¬ 
clusion of any person in the list of Sardars depends 
exclusively on the sweet will of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment. Thus the Inamdars, many of whom have in¬ 
terests much larger than those of many of the 
Sardars, remained unrepresented. The order of the 
Sardars of Guzerath was created about the year 1908 
and the Morley-Minto Reforms provided one moro 
seat for them in the local council, the Inamdars, who 
constitute the main bulk of the landed aristocracy, 
remaining unenfranchised. Reforms of 1906 went 
further aud the landholders of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency were given a scat in the Central legislature 
which was alternately shared by the landholders of 
Sind and Sardars of Guzerath, and landholders of 
Sind and the Sardars of the Deccan, the Inamdars 
being without votes. 

8 . The Sardars and Inamdars pressed their claims 
for special and adequate representation when Rt. 
Hon. Mr. Montagu came to India in 1917, anil 
waited upon him and His Excellency Lord Chelmsford 
in deputation. Our Association painfully notes that 
for no ostensible reason the Government of Bombay 
opposed the cluims of Inamdars, and the Government 
of India saw no reason to interfere. Thereupon, our 
Association placed their case before the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee when it was formed, and being 
convinced of the justice of our cause, they reported 
that 

** The special representation of the land-holders in 
the provinces should be reconsidered by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in consultation with the local 
governments.” 

.Vs a result of this, such Inamdars as solely held n 
tchole village as alienated were included in the list of 
the voters for the seat for Sardars without increasing 
the number of seats for the land-holders. 

9. We strongly complain that in spite of the ex¬ 
pansion of the Bombay Council in 1892, in 1909 and 
in 1920, the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars are just 
in the same place as they were in 18G1, when the 
Councils came into existence with respect to the 
number of their seats in it. However, we note that 
the claim of Inamdars for special representation at 
last found recognition at the hnnds of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

10. We are not satisfied with this recognition 
merely. We claim adequate representation. Our 
claim for the greater number of seats does not rest 
merely on the extent of our interests. We are the 
only cultured class that come into direct contact with 
the village, and shall be of great use to the develop¬ 
ment of the country if proper facilities are afforded 
to us. Tho Montagu-Chelmsford report says, ** The 
natural and acknowledged leaders in the country 
areas are the landed aristocracy.”, and they further 
observe in para 148 "No men are better qualified to 
advise with understanding and great natural, shrewd¬ 
ness on the great mass of rural questions which will 
como hefore the provincial legislatures.” 

11. Our class has a large stake in the country, and 
by tradition we are endowed with a scn«e of responsi¬ 
bility and appreciate the difficulties of administra¬ 
tion. The management of our estates brings us into 
contact with almost every department of the Govern¬ 
ment, and the presence of' this class in adequate 
numl»ers will serve as a healthy check on hasty and 
ill-considered legislation. 

12. We have persons of all castes, creeds and 
religions in our class, which, combined with oUr-enl- 
turo and social position, keeps us above narrow feel- 
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ings of comm un a I ism. At a time when the evil of 
coinmunolism is rampant, our presence in adequate 
numbers wiJl serve os a check to it. 

13. Wider powers have tj be given to the legist 
turns tS cope with the strong demand from the public 
tor the same, and they should be so constituted as 
to progress on proper lines. We record it as our 
considered opinion that this can be host achieved by 
giving the special interests so much representation as 
would effectively influence the deliberations and de¬ 
cisions of the legislatures. We have confidence that 
representatives of the special interests detailed in 
the first paragraph will be persona of balanced views, 
and their voting will be guided by reason and respon¬ 
sibility. As the popular chamber will have real power 
and control over the purse, great care has to be taken 
of its constitution; we advocate the policy of 
effective representation of the special infereiis in it. 

14. With due weight to these considerations, and 
without exaggerating our claim in any way, we 
modestly ask for twelve seats in the Bombay Council 
and three in the Assembly, and one in the Council of 
State if it is to be retained. 

15. Having thus placed before the Commiaaion our 
cose for adequate representation in the legislatures, 
we proceed to bring to the notice of the Commission 
our views with respect to the franchise as well as to 
the distribution of the seats for the Sardars and 
Inamdart. 

18. The franchise in this constituency is given to 
Sardars and sole holders of whole villages. As alien¬ 
ated village is a partible property in most cases, and a 
large number of villages is partitioned amongst the 
sharers according to the Hindu or Mahomedan law. 
Such sharers remain without representation according 
to the rules now in force. We advocate that the pos¬ 
session of a whole village shonld give to ite 11 holder ” 
or “ holders '* the right to vote. Where a village is 
held in shares, all sharers should nominate one person 
from amongst them to exercise the privilege of voting; 
and if they fail to do it, the holder of the largest share 
should be regarded as the voter. If one person holds 
more than one village, he should have the same num¬ 
ber of votes as he would have had if he had held one 
village only. We further express that if an Inamdor 
derives an income of one thousand rupees or more 
from his shares in one or more villages, he should be 
included in this constituency. Similarly, persons 
bolding alienated lands assessed at one thousand 
rupees or more should be regarded as voters. 

17. Having thus dealt with the franchise, we proceed 
to point out some anomalies existing at present with 
regard to the allotment of seats. There is at present 
one Beat for the Sind Zamindars and two for the 
land-holders of Presidency proper in the local council. 
Out of the two seats for Presidency proper, one is 
allotted to Sardars of Guzerath nnd Inamdars of the 
Northern Division, and the other to the Sardars of 
the Deccan Mid the Inamdars of the Central and 
Southern Divisions. 

18. Sind, Northern Division, Central Division, and 
the Southern Division make the four administrative 
divisions of the Bombay Presidency. Sind and 
Northern Division each has a separate seat allotted to 
the land-holders comprised in it, while Central and 
Southern Divisions together are given one seat for 
their land-holders. This is an injustice, and it will 
appear still more glaring when it is prominently 
brought to the notice of the Commission that the 
Central Division has 1.043 alienated villages. 
Southern Division has 717, while the Northern Divi¬ 
sion has only 2CS. 

19. The land-holders of Northern Division have no 
claim for this preferential treatment, even on his¬ 
torical basis. The dazzling history of the Maratha 
Empire was built up by the land-holders of the 
Southern and Central Divisions, of which they are 
justly very proud. 

20. Tn conclusion, we request that while distri¬ 
buting the seats that may bo assigned to our class, 
due consideration should be given to what we have 


said in paragraphs 18 and 19 to the extensive interests 
that the Sardars and Inamdars haVe in the Central 
Division, and distribution be made equitably. 

21. We urge for three seats for the Sardars and 
Inamdars of Presidency proper in the Assembly, and 
one in the Council of State if it is to be retained. 
The whole of the Presidency proper should be one 
constituency for the seats in the Assembly and the 
Council of State as at present. The existing system 
of sharing a seat with Sind alternately for three 
yean causes a break in our representation in the 
Assembly where the destinies of India are moulded. 
Experience has shown us that break in continuity is 
highly detrimental to our interests. The tenures and 
political development of Sind are so distinct from 
that of the Presidency proper that the Smd Zamin¬ 
dars cannot represent or adequately guard our 
interests. 

22. We were never satisfied with the meagre repre¬ 
sentation given to ua in the legialatures. Our Cen¬ 
tral Association passed a resolution at its general 
meeting in 1920 protesting against it, and it was 
successively repeated at subsequent meetings. In the 
first provincial conference, held at Satara in 1928, 
and in the seoond conference in Poona m 1927, reso¬ 
lutions asking for adequate representation were 
passed. Our Central Association petitioned to His 
Excellency the Viceroy in 1926 to give us a full seat 
in the Assembly, and 8 ardor Mutalik, who was our 
representative in the Assembly in 1926, tabled a reso¬ 
lution for the same purpose. Our Central Associa¬ 
tion pressed our claims also before the Muddiman 
Committee. 

23. University. —The importance of the educated 
classes in the legislatures cannot be exaggerated, and 
we strongly recommend that the number of seats for 
this constituency should be raised to six. 

* 24. Commerce and Industry ought to have ade¬ 
quate representation. We think that commercial in¬ 
terests in the znoffussil are not adequately represented 
and propose that two more seats should be created 
to be elected by, the income-tax payers. 

Another indunry which requires representation 
consists of small factories that nse power and which 
are studded all over the moffuasil. 

25. Europeans. —The representation of Europeans 
may be reconsidered. 

26. Labour. —Two more seats should be created for 
labour which should be filled by elections by Electoral 
Colleges. 

27. Depressed Classes. —The depressed classes labour 
under no political disability. Their problem is a 
social one; there is already an awakening in their 
favour. Let it be noted that the higher classes have 
taken up their cause. We think that the Govern¬ 
ment should not interfere in social or religious mat¬ 
ters, which should be left to the society to evolve. We 
are opposed to any kind nf communal representation, 
but, under the circumstances, to help the awakening 
amongst the depressed classes themselves, two seats 

.in the local council may be given to them. Their 
representatives should bo elected. 

28. With respect to the representation of the above 
interests in the Assembly, we express that Commerce 
and Industry should have adequate representation, 
and the Assembly should further be augmented by two 
additional representatives from each province elected 
by the graduates. 

Methods of Election. 

29. The prewmt method of elections is working satis¬ 
factorily, and requires no change. We, however, sug¬ 
gest a question of detail, and that is that elections of 
all constituencies should be held on one and the same 
day. 

30. The class of Sardars and Inamdars is educated, 
and in case all elections are not held on the same day, 
this class may be allowed to vote by post os is done 
for the elections of the Council of State. A large 
number of the voters of our constituency have votes 
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for tho Council of State and voting by post will not 
by new to tins constituency. 

31. Wo aro opposed to C'ommuiuil Representation. 
It generates ami strengthens a feeling in the can¬ 
didates and their electors of their chief duty being 
the better moot and progress of tbeir own community 
only. This feeling degenerates into seeking advan¬ 
tages for the community by any means fair or other¬ 
wise This, in its turn, widens the gulf between the 
several communities and is the greatest obstacle to 
the creation and feeling of national unity. No nation 
ran progress unless there is a goal which is common 
to all and to secure which all have to put together 
their best brains und energies. The result of com¬ 
munal representation is to tho contrary. Communal 
representation strengthens communal feelings. It was 
not looked upon with favour by the Moulagu-Chelms- 
ford Report, and the experience of the past eight 
years has more than fully justified what the Report 
lias feared about it. We may say that it is tho 
greatest evil from national point of view. 

32. Consistently with our views, we do not favour 
separate representation to the Maliomedans. They 
labour under no political disability. It is highly un¬ 
desirable to allow religion or castes to come into 
politics. The Mahomedans are not backward in edu¬ 
cation and are a rich and an enterprising community. 

33. If the Commission, unfortunately, come to the 
conclusion to give separate representation to tho 
.Mahomedans. it should ho by reservation of seats in 
joint electorate, and it should continue for the en¬ 
suing two elections only. The Mahomedans should 
have seats in proportion to their enfranchised 
population. 

34 . N’o special representation is necessary for the 
backward classes. They form the overwhelming 
majority of the population and of the voters in tho 
general constituencies. The fact that they have cap¬ 
tured a largo number of seats in tho council shows 
that they are not without organising capacity. The 
local boards and the municipalities are completely in 
their hands, and they can make out no case for special 
representation. 

35. It appears that tho Commission intends to in¬ 
vestigate about representation in the locnl self-govern¬ 
ing hodies. We completely disapprove of the creation 
of the new Mahomed an constituencies created by 
the Local Boards and tho Municipal Acts overhauled 
in 1923 by the Minister in charge of locnl self- 
government. 

36. At the same time wc strongly protest against 
the deprivation of the special seats of the landholders 
in 'tbo locnl boards. Tho Inamdars had one seat in 
each of the districts and taluka local boards since the 
local boards came into existence. Their representa¬ 
tives always worked with distinction, and a large 
number of Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the 
boards were members elected by tho Inamdars. A 
Committee of the Bombay Council appointed under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Lawrence (now Sir Henry 
Lawrence) reported in ahout 1920 recommending the 
increase of Inamdars’ seats to two in each taluka and 
district hoard. In spite of the recommendation, the 
existing seats were completely taken away, and the 
highly undesirable principle of communal representa¬ 
tion introduced for reasons best known to the worthy 
minister. The protests of our Association wore dis¬ 
regarded in all quarters, and wo request the Commis¬ 
sion to consider our case in this respect. 

37. At the same time, we urge for provision of four 

seats in each of the taluka and district local boards as 
v/c!! m ;r. :.<unif fur Lmt i-imi.-au.-ii classes, by 

which we mean persons wiio have passed either the 
Matriculation or scLuol-leaving examination of the 
Bombay or any recognised university. 

The Growth of Parties. 

The existing parties are one Congress partv, two 
Liberals, three Mahomedans. four Non-Brahmins. 
There are many Independents 


3d. (Jf these the first two are tho only parties that 
have political principles for their basis. The Congress 
party u the largest, strongest, and with good organi¬ 
sation and Jiiijiplme. They have a largo lolluwing in 
the educated classes us well as in the country areas, 
it is a party which goes with the people, and appeuls 
to the public at largo. 

39. The Liberals have amongst them somo persons 
of outstanding merit who are a great asset to the 
party. They udvocato caution in politics, but are 
radicals iu social and religious matters. They care 
little to take the people with them. There is a great 
scope ior bettering the organisation of this party. 

40. The independents own allegiance to no party, 
and view each question on its own merit. They are 
growing in power and importance. 

41. As their name shows, the Mahomedan and Non- 
Brahmin parties are based on communal lines, and 
formulated with a view to advance the interests ol 
their respective communities by all possible igrans. 

43. With these remarks we observe that parties 
such as they exist in England and other independent 
countries are not possible in the legislatures of pro¬ 
vinces, or in tho central legislature. Financial strin¬ 
gency and tho angle of view of the reserved side of the 
Government makes the Ministers dependent for 
majority on the Government votes, and little differ¬ 
ence exists in the eyes of the public or the members 
of the legislatures between the Ministers and the 
Executive Councillors. The Ministers have no funds 
with which they can initiate any policy, and if they 
have any policy it has to satisfy the reserved side, 
without tho support of which the Ministers would be 
in minority in the council. There cannot bo any 
parties in India as they are in England unless all the 
departments are transferred and complete control over 
the purse is given to the legislature. We agree with 
the remarks made in this respect by the Indian Execu¬ 
tive Councillors and Ministers of the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment in their Report of the Working Reforms in 
1923 and 1924. 

Growth of Informed Public Opinion. 

43. There is a large growth in informed public 
opinion. A large number of rural populace has begun 
to take interest in politics, and .is a result in reading 
papers. It is often done on the village chowdio, where 
a large number of ardent listeners crowd round +he 
reader. The villagers are approached by candidates at 
the time of council and local hoard election? and thus 
a constant touch is kept with towns. At times an 
M.L.C. tours round and gives information about tho 
burning questions of the time. People now know much 
more than what they did ten years ago. and we think 
that this progress will lie kept up. 

We may raise a word of caution against the 
campaign of hatred against forward classes that is at 
present carried on in certain communal paper*. No 
feelings of hatred amongst several enmnmniries should 
be fostered, and wg feel confident that, with the dis¬ 
appearance of communal representation, this will 
cease. It is not a wise policy on the part of the Execu¬ 
tive Government to allow this campaign to proceed 
imehecked. 

-Yominafion of Officials and Non-officials as Members 
of Elected Bodies. 

45. We advocate that all elected bodies, including 
the provincial councils, should he clothed with full 
power, tho Governor reserving to hnn the power of 
veto. If the elected bodies are to be responsible, it is 
against the basic principle to fill r »rta!p. portions »i it 
by nomination. 

■16. In provincial government, for which we advo¬ 
cate full autonomy, tho Ministers may have Council 
Secretaries on tho analogy of Parliament.!rv Secre¬ 
taries. but persons from the permanent official staff 
should have no Mints in the legislatures. 

47. Such of the classes as ought to have representa¬ 
tion in any elected hotly should have it bv election, 
and nomination for this purpose should cease. 
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Constitution: 

‘48. There is an awakening on all handa and a large 
growth of informed public opinion. Wider powers 
bare been given to local bodies, and there is a demand 
for increased powers for the councils from all quarters. 
We think that time is now ripe for the grant of full 
autonomy to the provinces. The experience of the 
working of the councils during the last eight years 
has pryved the capacity of the counoils to undertake 
the responsibility. The Report presented to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India by the Government of Bombay and 
the Report of the Indian Councillors and Ministers 
will show that, but for some defects inherent in the 
constitution, the Ministers might have achieved what 
was expected of them by the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report. 

49. The provincial councils should be fully elective, 
no place being filled by nomination. The Cabinet 
should be formed on the British Cabinet system. The 
Governor should call upon the leader of the party 
having the largest following in the council to form his 
own Ministry. It will remain in power so long as it 
enjoys the confidence of the House. 

60. The present system of appointing the Executive 
Councillors as well as Ministers is detective. Up to 
now almost all the Councillors have been selected from 
persons residing in Bombay, who have little first-hand 
knowledge or information about the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the moffnasi], far less the undercurrent pre¬ 
vailing there. Persons from moffusail should be freely 
chosen for these posts, and, as said by Montagn- 
Chelmoford Report in para. 148, with respect to the 
aristocracy and landed gentry, “No men are better 
qualified to advise with understanding and great 
natural shrewdness on the great mass of rural ques¬ 
tions which will come before the provincial legisla¬ 
tures,’ * we claim that persons from our class should 
have preference. We do not approve of the present 
practice of nominating Executive Councillors from 
the Ministers. This leads to the Ministers to covet the 
post of Executive Councillor, and serves os a check to 
their independence. 

61. But, apart from giving us any kind of prefer¬ 
ence, we have reason to complain that the Bombay 
Government have shown us nothing else than .disregard 
if not positive antipathy. Every Provincial Govern¬ 
ment have included at one time or other a member 
from our class in the Government, and Bombay is the 
only exception perhaps where the aristocracy is neg¬ 
lected in this respect. 

52. The present method of appointing Ministers is 
a positive hindrance to the political development of 
the Presidency. The reserved aide of the Executive 
Government, with whom real power rests, have to 
secure a working majority in the Councils, which is 
done by appointing Ministers from a party or group 
of members who would support the Government. In 
return, the Government have to be guided by the 
policy of these Ministers, which may not be to the best 
interests of the Presidency, though it is approved of 
by the majority of the Councils. This is an inherent 
defect of dyarchy, for which it must be condemned. 

53. While advocating provincial autonomy, we make 
it clear that Provincial Councils should have no power 
or control over Inams, Saranjams and solemn engage¬ 
ments made and sanads given by the previous Govern¬ 
ments. Where the sanads given to Inmmdars provide - 
that they shall not be subject to the increase of land 
tax or to any other tax, the - Councils should have no 
power to impose any tax or increase the land tax on 
the In&mdars, either directly or indirectly. The 
Council shonld have no power to legislate regarding 
the Inams and SaranjamB, unless any Bill affecting 
the class is moved by a member elected by the 
Inamdars, nor should the Council have the power to 
attack, abrogate, or curtail an Inam. 

Working of Dyarchy . 

64. Dyarchy has had a fair trial, and we agree that 
it is unworkable. In fact, there has not been dyarchy 


at all. We refer, to paragraphs 5, 7»-8j 9, and 19 of the 
letter No. 3116 of the Bombay Government dated 
2nd July, 1934, in reply to the letter No. F. 166 Pub. 
dated 8th April, 1924, and.to-paras. 3 and 4 of the 
dissenting minute by the Hon,Jiir 0,.V. Metha, Hon. 
Sir Cawasji Jahangirji, and to the Minority Report of 
the Muddiman Committee.'V We see no reason to re¬ 
peat the arguments contained-in!-them to show, that 
dyarchy is inherently unworkable. The financial posi¬ 
tion and arrangement whidhereate difficulties may 
also be noted. 

The Position of tha Governor. 

66. The Governor should be the heed of the Execu¬ 
tive Government, and should preside over the Cabinet 
meetings. He should have the power of veto. He 
should carry on the Government in case of a deadlock 
resulting in the Council not being able to form 4 Gov¬ 
ernment, until the Government is formed. The 
Cabinet will consist of all the members of the Govern¬ 
ment, whether Ministers or Executive Councillors. 
The decision will always be by majority, but in case 
the Governor overrules the decision of ths majority 
he should state his reasons, and the whole question 
shonld be open to be discussed by the Legislative 
Council. The control over the purse should rest with 
the Council, and there should be no power of certifica¬ 
tion. Precedent shonld be established of the Governor 
being always guided by majority.' No Bill passed by 
the Council will become a law unless it is ratified by 
the Governor. The Governor-General will have the 
general power of superintendenoe and eqntrol over 
Provincial Governments. The Governor should be 
appointed by the king from amongst public men, and 
the present period of five years for the duration of 
his office is satisfactory. The Governor, before ratify¬ 
ing a Bill passed by the Council, should send it to the 
Governor-General with his recommendations, and 1 
should signify his ratification after the Governor- 
General has approved of the Bill. The Assembly also 
shonld have the power to discuss and negative contro¬ 
versial legislation passed by a Provincial Council, but 
the previous consent of the Assembly to the passage of 
a Bill is in no way necessary. 

Position of Ministers in Delation to Governor and 
Members of the .Executive Council. 

66. As our Association urges that all departments 
shonld be transferred this question does not-arise. 
However, if the Commission desires to recommend 
that some departments should be kept as reserved, we 
suggest that there should be no difference between a 
Minister and an Executive Councillor. There should 
not be separate Cabinet meetings of the Executive 
Councillors and the Ministers with the Governor. 
The Government should be looked upon and con¬ 
sidered as a whole, and in the Cabinet meetings the 
Minister should be on a footing of complete equality 
with the Executive Councillor. All questions should 
be decided by majority, the Minister having a right to 
vote even on the reserved subjects, and vice versa. 

67. The practice of allowing official secretaries and 
heads of the departments direct access to the Governor 
should be stopped. Being against the baaio principles 
of administration, it is derogatory to the prestige and 
position of the Ministers. 

-* Relationship of Ministers to each other and*the 

Question of Joint Responsibility of the Mmirfer*. 

58. The Government cannot be looked at’as Govern¬ 
ment of departments, but Government ai) .a'Whole. 
Hence, all the Ministers should be jointly responsible. 

Working of Particular Departments. 

69. The chief Minister should distribute the port¬ 
folios to his Ministers, and questions of general policy 
should be discussed at the Cabinet meetings. If the 
Minister in charge of any department thinks any par¬ 
ticular question of importance being worth the con¬ 
sideration of the Whole Cabinet he may place it before 
the Cabinet. 
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Second Chamber j. 

60. Experience of the lost eight years does not 
speak in favour of the second chambers. The Council 
of State is regarded os an impediment in the way of 
the Assembly, and the cose with other second chambers 
if they come into existence in provinces will be similar. 
We suggest that the first chamber should be so con¬ 
stituted as to find place for persons with a sense of 
responsibility, which can be achieved by providing 
sufficient number of seats for the special interests. 
The real power will remain in the hands of the popular 
chamber, and the members of the second chamber 
will be put to unnecessary unpopularity. To prevent 
hasty legislation provision should be made in the con¬ 
stitution to enable the Governor to send ba 9 k any Bill 
to the Council for reconsideration. 

Redistribution of Provinces. 

61. The principle of redistribution of provinces on 
linguistic basis is acceptable to us, provided the de¬ 
mand for it comes from the people themselves. 

62. Sind should be made a separate province. But 
before doing it the interests of the Hindu minority in 
it should be properly safeguarded by providing for 
seats in the Sind Legislature in proportion of their 
number to the whole population of Sind, and arrange¬ 
ments should he made for the inclusion of Hindus in 
the Government. The Bombay Presidency has spent 
enormous sums on the development of Sind, and finan¬ 
cial adjustments should be made between Sind and 
Bombay Presidency before Sind is made a separate 
province. 

63. Karnatik may be turned into a separate pro¬ 
vince. Marathi portions of Belgaum and Bijapur 
districts shoo Id be retained in the Bombay Presidency. 

64. The Marathi districts of the Central Provinces 
should be included in the Bombay Presidency if tho 
residents of those districts express their willingness in 
this behalf. 

Central Government. 

G5. Since the introduction of British Role in India, 
the Western ideas of political development have pro¬ 
gressed to such an extent that there is at present a 
strong demand for autonomy from all quarters which 
cannot be safely or reasonably resisted* “ It is asserted 
that the ultimate responsibility far the Government 
of India rests on the British Parliament. Even accept¬ 
ing that position, the British Parliament will have no 
better way of discharging it than by transferring it 
to the Indians themselves. 

66. The present position of the Government of 
India in anomalous. The Secretary of State has to be 
consulted in all important matters in which the views 
of the Government of India may or may not prevail. 
In practice, as well as in theory, there is the control 
of the Secretary of State over the Government of 
India. The policy of the Secretary of State has to be 
supported before the Assembly in which the Govern¬ 
ment are often in minority in spite of their skilful 
manoeuvring for votes. The Government of India 
have st times to justify a policy not agreeable to 
them, at the dictation of the "White Hall. The posi¬ 
tion of the legislatures is irresponsible and critical. 
The Government is not responsible to the legislature 
and holds the position of an irremovable executive 
controlled by the Secretary of State, who is respon¬ 
sible to the British Parliament in which India has no 
representation. The position of the Government in 
the Assembly is embarrassing. There is every danger 
of a deadlock and little chance of smooth working. 
The attitude of the public is that of suspicion towards 
tho Government, which is charged with looking more 
to tho interests outside India than those of the 
Indians themselves, and often at the cost of Indians. 
The Central Legislature does nnt look with fnvonr on 
a Government which is not responsible to it either 
in theory or in practice. Tt is necessary to evolve a 
system of Government wliirh will be responsible to 
tho people, and avoid deadlocks resulting in dis¬ 
content. 


67. We think it necessary to remove the control of 
the Secretary of State over India. The responsibility 
of Parliament can be discharged by transferring the 
charge of Indian affairs to the Colonial Secretary, 
or by limiting the control of the Secretary of State, 
who should have the same power* over India aqjl exer¬ 
cise them in the same way as the Colonial Secretary 
does towards the other self-governing parts of* the 
British Empire. His control should not extend be¬ 
yond the defence of India and foreign relations, the 
voice of the Government of India being supreme in 
sll other matters. India should occupy the same place 
in British Empire as other self-governing dominions 
do, and should have the same relations with the 
Imperial Government as the other parts have. Tho 
name of the British minister who will have the char^ 
of India should be changed, and a new name of the 
“ Secretary for Indian Dominions 11 be given to him 
India Office should be abolished. In short, we advo¬ 
cate full Self-Governing Dominion status for India. 

68. To remove the control of the Secretary of State 
over the Government of India without substituting 
any other control would make the Government of 
Indie autocratic and irresponsible—a position which 
no one can like. The constitution of the Government 
of India should Be changed, and the Government 
should be made responsible to the Indian Legislatures, 
which will be the Assembly and the Council of State. 

Assembly. 

69. The Assembly will be the popular chamber of 
legislators. We have already offered oar observa¬ 
tions with regard to franchise for it and think that 
no change is at present necessary in it. We advocate 
the policy of strengthening the representation of 
Special Interests in it and claim three seats for onr 
class for the Bombay Presidency. 

70. As already stated, we are not in favour of 
Communal representation, and in a responsible body 
like the Central Legislature especially, we look upon 
it with particular disfavour. However, if it is 
unfortunately decided to give it to the Mahomedans 
it should be in proportion to tho enfranchised Maho- 
medan community, and by* the method of joint 
electorate for three elections only. 

71. Nominations of non-officials to the Assembly 
should cease. 

72. All the Bills passed by the Provincial Legisla¬ 
tures should be placed on the table of the Assembly, 
which should have tho power of raising a debate over 
it, and send them back to the Provincial Legislatures 
for reconsideration. 

Council of State . 

73. With all due deference to the House we may 
say that the House as at present constituted does not 
command respect which it ought to. It does not 
serve the purpose which is expected from a Second 
Chamber in any constitution. The reason, on one 
hand, is that the Assembly has not got that power 
which necessitates an active fnnetian of the Second 
Chamber. It has on a few occasions acted as a de¬ 
terrent body on legislative and other measures which 
emanated from the Opposition Benches and which 
were stoutly opposed by the Government Benches. In 
matters where Government was indifforent the House 
has not been able to assert its voice or reflect the 
opinion of the upper classes. 

74. The constitution of the House requires to be 
modified in some respects. In onr view a franchise 
uniform for all provinces will not work. Under tho 
present constitution members represent different in¬ 
terests in different provinces. In some provinces^the 
landholders are in prominence, in others the com¬ 
mercial classes are returned, and in some leaders of 
public have found place. The constitution should be 
that there should bo representation of all the classes 
who have stake in the country, as well as persons wljo 
are eminently fitted to exercise a sober judgment on 
any questions. The attempt ongbt to be to have the 
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representation of all these interests in the Council 
of 8tat«. , 

7fi. With this end in view, we suggest that each 
prorince P should elect three landholders, three 
graduates and three persons to represent the larger 
commercial interests. In Brrabay Presidency the con¬ 
stituency to elect landholders for this House should 
consist of persons holding lands assessed at rupees 
one thousand or above, for the constituency of 
graduates the voters should be all graduates of ton 
years' standing of Bombay or any recognised univer¬ 
sity, while persons paying one thousand rupees or 
more as income tax should be the voters for the com¬ 
mercial constituency. We see no reason why past or 
present presidents and vice-presidents of city munici¬ 
palities and district local boards should have votes 
for the Council of State. 

76. The graduates, landholders and commercial con¬ 
stituencies as just specified should elect their own 
representatives, or there should be a joint electorate 
of these interests u specified, and they should jointly 
elect the landholders, graduates and persons to repre¬ 
sent commercial interests. 

77. On no account communal representation should 
find place for this House. 

Ministry. 

78. The Ministry for the “ transferred ” depart¬ 
ments of the Central Government should be formed in 
the manner described above for the formation of the 
Ministry in provinces. The Ministry should be jointly 
responsible. 


Goveruor-Geiwol. 

79. The Governor-General of India should have the 
same powers as the Governors or the Governors- 
General of other self-governing dominions in the 
British Empire have. 

Defence. 

80. For the present, the defence of India must rest 
with the Governor-General. Since the introduction of 
the British Rule, the Government of India have made 
no arrangement for giving military education to 
Indians with a view to make India self-reliant for 
defence. We have no donbt that India will be able 
to defend herself within a short time if arrangements 
are made for giving higher military education to 
Indians, which should be done without delay. 

81. As for defence, and army, we suggest the crea¬ 
tion of a Defence Committee, to be elected from 
amongst the members of the Central Legislature, to 
advise the Government on military affairs. Let the 
Army Department be for a time reserved, but the 
creation of this committee will keep the executive 
Government in close touch with the Indian point of 
view, and the Indians with the Imperial point of 
view. 

Foreign Delations. 

82. This is a question of Imperial policy which has 
to remain in the hands of the Imperial Government. 
Except the Departmenta of Defence and Foreign 
Relations, all other departmenta should he trans¬ 
ferred. 
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X. We present this statement on behalf af the 
provincial Conference Committee of the Sardars ami 
Inamdars. 

The first Provincial Conference was held at S&tara 
under the auspices of the Inamdars 1 Central Associa¬ 
tion, Sat&ra. It was due to an idea to widen the 
scope of the activities of the Associations for con¬ 
sideration of the problems regarding the class. The 
Associations are restricted to members and the Con¬ 
ference is open to all. 

The second Conference was held at Poona, under 
the auspices of the Deccan Sardars’ and Dumaldars’ 
Sabha, Poona. At the Conference a Resolution was 
passed creating a constitution and the formation of 
an Executive Committee. The Committee includes 
representatives from all the Districts. 

The Executive Committe is empowered to carry 
on the work on behalf of the Conference. The Execu¬ 
tive Committee decided at its meeting to present a 
case and appointed a Sub-Committee. The Sub- 
Committee drafted the statement in accordance with 
the spirit of the Resolutions passed at the Con¬ 
ferences. The draft was discussed and finally 
approved by the Committee on the 29th July, 1928. 

The Office bearers of the Executive Committee are: 

Sardar V. N. Mutalik, B.a., Ex-member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council. (1921-23) and Ex¬ 
member of the Legislative Assembly (1924-26) 
and was elected by the Deccan Sardars and 
Inamdars in the 1st case, and by the Sardars 
and Inamdars of the Presidency in the 2nd 
and President of the Inamdars’ Central Asso¬ 
ciation, Satara, and of the 1st Conference.— 
Chairman. 

Sardar K.C. Mehendale, b.a., President, Deccan 
Sardars 1 and Dumaldars’ Sabha, Poona.— 
Vice-President. 

Shrimant Sardar Shri Jagannath Maharaj 
Pandit, 1st Class Sardar of the Deccan, 

• Hony. Secretary, Deccan Sardars’ and 
Dumaldars’ Sabha, Poona, — 

Shrimant Nanasaheb Mutalik, b.a., ll.b., Chair¬ 
man • of the Executive Committee of tho 
Inamdars’ Central Association, Satara. Shri¬ 
mant R. R. Jahagirdar of Bhuyar, Secre¬ 
tary of the Bijapur District Inamdars’ 
Association, 

Shrimant Jayaramdas B. Desai, m.l.g., Secre¬ 
tary, Gujarath Inamdars’ and Talukdars’ 
Association.— Secretaries. 

Most of the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of tho 
different Inamdars’ Associations sxe members of the 
Executive body. 

The statement is mainly restricted to the Resolu¬ 
tions passed at the last two Conferences. 

Tho awakening in this class may be said to have 
begun since the passing of the Land Revenue Code, 
'Act V. of 1879. Iu 1880, Deccan Sardars’ and 
DumaldaiV Association waa started at Poona. Such 
Associations were subsequently formed at Nnsik, 
Bijapur and Dharwar. The Inamdar’s Central Asso¬ 
ciation was formed at Satara fn 1915. Similar Asso¬ 
ciations were afterwards formed in the Ratnagiri, 
East. KHandesh, Ahgxednagnr, and Sholapur 
Districts. 

2. Most of these Associations joined in the deputa¬ 
tion to the Right Honourable Mr. Montagu and His 
EioeUoncv the Viceroy Lord Chelmsford in 1917. The 
Inamdars’ Central Association submitted further 
memorandum -to tho Joint Parliamentary Committee 
as well as to the Franchise and Functions Com¬ 
mittees. A statement was also submitted to tho 
Mmldiman Committee. 

The Sardars, Talukdars, Inamdars and Vatandars 
form the Aristocracy of this Presidency. They rank 
in the social order just below the Ruling Princes. 
The members of this class are the descendants of the 
persons who founded empires, led armies, fought wars 
and carried on Civil Administration in former times. 


The estates, owned, are in many cases the result of 
conquests. The custom in many places was that part 
of the conquests was given to the person who suc¬ 
ceeded in winning the war. Many of the families, 
now classed os Sardars and Inamdars, were at one 
timo principalities or States enjoying territorial 
powers, under one Government or another. In some 
cases they wero independent princes. 

The families settled new areas and helped to de¬ 
velop the country and were the main supporters of 
learning, art and craft, which flourished under their 
paternal care. This class is described in the famous 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report in paras. 147 and 148. 

As can be naturally oxpected, this class is literate 
and cultured, and imbued with the powers, capacity 
and art of Government and possessed the Political 
sense to serve the interests of the Nation. 

3. The Executive Committee of the Provincial Con¬ 
ference of the Sardars and Inamdars of the Bombay 
Presidency (proper) painfully notes the fact that it 
considers it necessary to differ from the views of a 
large body of the general public of this Presidency 
in offering this statement, when the public opinion of 
the politically minded section is against giving any 
statement before the Commission. We, however, do 
maintain the right of the Indians to have the pre¬ 
ponderating voice to settle the constitution of the 
country, even with the existence of the preamble to 
the Government of India Act. 

4. The Executive Committe offers a suggestion that 
the views of the enlightened political leaders and 
sections of the country should receive full considera¬ 
tion at the hands of the Commission, even though 
they may not be before the Commission in due form. 
The views are expressed in the debates of tho Legis¬ 
latures, especially in the debates of the Legislative 
Assembly, on various occasions. The All-Parties 
Conference have prepared a Constitution, embodying 
the demands of the public, or thst section of the 
public which commands respect. The 1 decision to re¬ 
frain from giving any evidence before this Commis¬ 
sion by a very Urge body of the politically minded 
public, who aye really entitled to present the case of 
the nation, has a deep meaning and significance. It is 
a matter of grave importance that the whole body of 
politicians of all schools, should concur in views when 
the destinies of the whole nation aro in making. By 
our position, we stand between the people and 
Government, and in that capacity we earnestly re¬ 
quest the Commission to give due consideration and 
weight to the views of the persons and bodies, whoso 
views deserve the attention in the inquiry of this 
nature as this Commission is making. We also re¬ 
quest the Commission to find out a way to receive tho 
first-hand views of the leaders. 

5. We do not proposo to express detailed viows on 
the Reforms, but we express our views in a general 
way. In cose the Commission desires nnv details, tho 
representatives of thia Body will orally state tho 
views. We propose to state our erase for the repre¬ 
sentation on the Legislatures and on the powers of 
legislatures as affecting our interests, 

6. We think, after mature consideration, that tho s 
time has come when a substantial advancement should 
be made in the Constitution of India. We stand for 
Self-Goveramont for India within the British Empire. 
The Aristocracy and the Landed Gentry, whom wo 
have the honour and privilege to represent, welcome 
the great national awakening, and are prepared tn 
work hand in hand provided our individuality is 
maintained. We feel confident that self-governing 
India will be a great asset for the British Empire. 
We feel that there is a strong demand for a constitu¬ 
tional advancement. Tho experience gained during 
tho last eight years of Reforms period warrants the 
advancement. We are of opinion that although the 
Reforms were not worked under very congenial con¬ 
ditions, they have proved the potential capacity of 
the people for representative Government. There is 
an increasing awakening amongst the people. They 
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are showing keener interest in the working of the for every inch, but we hare no advocate in Govern- 

representative institution. We feel confident that ment or ip services. We are gradually dispossessed 

the results of the working of the Reforms would have of our control over the village officers. Every step 

been far moro satisfactory, had there been no com- taken in this connection is calculated to lower the 

xnunal feeling and intercommunal hatred exhibited dignity and undermine the influence which wo hold in 

in the fields of politics. We, as the aristocracy and the country. 

tho landed gentry, having great stake in the country, 13. This class possesses a keen sense of duty for tho 
extremely regret the communal tension. We feel that welfare of the public and public duty and political 
it has great pernicious effect on the development of advancement of the nation. Many of thorn have 
national sentiment. served with distinction on local Self-Government 

7. We think that time has come for tho grant of bodies and as honorary magistrates. We quote hero 

complete autonomy for the provinces. We, however, what the famous Montagu-Chelmsford Report has 
urge that full protection for vested interests is abso- said about this class. The Report has also laid down 

lately necessary. In pressing for provincial autonomy a policy to be followed with regard to this class Id 

wo want to moke it clear that we urge strongly, with para. 148. 

all the force at our command, that Legislature should “ By position, influence and education they are 

not be invested with any control or power over the fitted to take a leading part in public affairs, 

solemn engagements and promises already made by Some of them are beginning to do so, and our aim 

previous Governments and recognised and continued must be to call many more of them into public 

by the present British Government. The treaties or life. * * *” 

engagements with the Indian Princes, the Sanadi of These words hold good to-day, and we urge that this 
lands and villages given to Sardars, Inamdars and class should be offered opportunities and proper facili- 
Vstandars must remain untouched. The rights and ties to play their part in the new order of things, 
privileges of the holders should not be allowed to be The policy has been laid down, but we regretfully note 
interfered with. The Legislatures should have no that it was not followed during this first period of 
power to levy directly or indirectly any tax on lands Reforms, in this Presidency. 

and incomes which Government have declared as free 14. Extent of Interest. —The interests of this class 
from any additional taxation. Restriction of power is are extensive in this Presidency. In the Presidency 
absolutely necessary in such coses in the interest of proper, exclusive of Sind, villages and lands assessed 
the vested interests. at Ra. 1,09,77,292 are alienated to this class. The 

8 . From the very beginning of the Reforms Inquiry land revenue of Bombay Government is, roughly, 

this class is urging for the protection of vested in- Rs. 4,30,00,000. There is scarcely any village in this 
terests in transferring power of Government to popu- Presidency which has not alienations of lands—2,077 
lar control. We quote a passage from the address villages out of the total number of 20,836, villages of 
presented to H.E. the Right Hon. Lord Chelmsford the Prosidency are wholly alienated. Roughly 
and the Right Hon. Mr. Montagu, the then Secretary speaking this class holds one-tenth the number of 
of State, by our Associations. villages and one-fourth the land revenue. 

“10. That these Associations humbly pray that 15. The alienations are distributed in the various 
Inamdars and Vatandars should be allowed to enjoy revenue divisions of the Presidency in the following 
undisturbed all the rights and privileges that they way: — 

have been enjoying in connection with their alienated Number of Net 

holdings; and that, in the true spirit of the Proclamn- Division. alienated Alienated 

tion of Her Imperial aqd Gracious Majesty Queen Villages. Revenue. 

Victoria of Blessed Memory, no encroachments be Northern Division ... 266} Rs. 25,49,800 

made upon their rights.” Central „ ... 1,0482 „ 28,42,174 

9. Under British Government this class has suffered Southern „ ... 717 „ 18,20,844 

most from intentional indifference of Government, and Bombay Suburban Division 48 „ 58,636 

is purposely pushed back. Before the British Govern- 18. Our estates were originally tax-free. Still wo 
ment was established in this part the Inamdars and' contribute to the public Exchequer to the extent of 
Vatandars were in full power in their villages and about Rs. 37,00,000. This tax was imposed on ns since 
exercised a good deal of power, control and influence the advent of the British rule, after some inquiries 
outside their villages. Besides the full rights over the by Inam Commissions. Besides this tax called the 
land revenue they had the right to levy taxes like tolls, Judi, we also contribute to all local taxes to the extent 
taxes on market places, to give licenses for sale and 0 f Rs. 25,00,000, as well as other taxes. 

various other minor taxes in their villages. Id some 17 . i n society this class wields a good deal of in¬ 
cases they had a right to levy custom duties. They fluence, even in spite of the democratic currents in 
exercised full criminal and civil powers, though in the nation. 

coses the powers were limited. They exercised congol 18. Representation in the Legislature. —By a con- 
over the hereditary village officers and servants and vention established since 1861, when councils came 
the village servants had to work for the Inamdars. into existence, a representative from this class was 
They had also full revenue powers. nominated to the Provincial Council till the year 1892. 

10. In the early period of the British Government' By the reforms of the year 1892, when the representa- 

these powers were exercised by the Inamdars. The — tion by-election came into existefte, a seat was as- 
grip was tightened very gradually and the period that signed to this class, and only the Sardars of the Deccan 
followed may be said to be the dark period for this were enfranchised to send a representative to the 
class. One by one the powers were withdrawn, the Legislative Council. In 1908, under the Morley-Minto 
protest of Inamdars proving to be unavailing. In Reforms, three seats were given to this class, viz.: 
spite of the promises for the maintenance of dignity, (1) Sardars of tho Deccan, ( 2 ) Sardars of the Guzarath, 
rights and privileges of Inamdars and Sardars, the .an Order newly created in 1909, (3) Sind Zamindars. 
goneral trend of policy of Government came to be the Under the reforms of 1908 one seat was assigned to 

curtailment of their power and influence in their own this interest on tho Imperial Council, which wont by 

villages and in the general puhlic. rotation to Sind Zamindars And Sardars of Gnjarath 

11. This class was promised posts in higher RArvire* and Sind Zamindars and Sardars of the Dcccan. 
in all departments. Preference was shown to the can- The Sardars of the Deccan had no chance to send 
didates from this class. The tide has tamed now. We representative to the Imperial Council under the 
are never given preference, but even suitable candi- Morley-Minto reforms. 

dates have not sufficient chance of getting in now. 19. Tn the Reforms of 1919 the representation of 
The promises given in former times have been thrown the '* Landholders ” was originally kept at the same 

to the wind. strength and for the same constituencies, but the 

12. We are being reduced to nonentities. With rotation wag changed. The Sardars of the Deccan 

growing awakening in the class we are forced to fight and Guzarath were formed into one constituency 
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which shared the representation to the Assembijr with 
bind Zamindars by alternate turn. However, on 
representation to the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
the class of lnamdars was added to the Sardars of the 
Presidency, but the strength of the representation 
was kept at the original level. We represented to 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee about the in- 
create in the number of our representation to the 
legislature. The Joint Parliamentary Committee re¬ 
commended reconsideration of the representation of 
the Landholders,” but the matter did not receive 
uuy further consideration. 

20. Under the present Act three seats are allotted 
to the “ Landholders ” on the Provincial Council, out 
of which only two are for the Presidency proper, and 
one goes for the Sind. 

21. On the Central Legislature, only one seat is 
allotted to the Landholders and is shared by the 
Sardara and lnamdars of the Presidency proper and 
the Zemindars of Sind. The Zamindars of Sind were 
given the first chance of sending one representative 
and in the history of the representative government 
in India we could send only one representative to the 
Legislative Assembly, although Sind Zamindars had 
four times to their lot. We note with regret that 
we are most unjustly treated in our representation 
to the Central Legislature. The whole class feels for 
this and looks upon it as an insult to the class. 

22. On the Provincial Council the Deccan and the 
Kara stick Landholders, who formed the oldest con¬ 
stituency for sending a representative of the Land¬ 
holders, has suffered by neglect and indifference. Tho 
largest number of lnamdars and Sardars is in the 
Central Division and the next largest number being 
taken by the Southern Division. Guzarath Sardars 
and lnamdars have the least nuxr.lier of all. Only 
one seat on the Legislative Council is given to the 
Sardars and lnamdars of the two largest divisions, 
while one seat is given to the Sardars and lnamdars 
of Guzarath, a division which has the least number 
of the voters and also the least number of Inam or 
alienated villages. 

23. In other Presidencies five seats are given for 
the representation of the Landholders on the Provin¬ 
cial Councils, whereas the treatment accorded to this 
class in this Presidency is most unsatisfactory, as the 
seats allotted are only three. 

24. The Landholders’ Constituency is free from 
any idea of oommunal bias or feeling. Only the 
special interest is recognised in forming this con¬ 
stituency. The constituencies consist of all castes 
and communities and we are glad to note that there 
is never any jarring note due to communal feeling. 

25. There is considerable growth of political edu¬ 
cation and a sense to serve the nation. Leading 
members of this class are not only taking keen in¬ 
terest in the welfare movement for the class, but many 
of them are serving the public cause and working for 
the benefit of the nation in various fields. This class 
has the advantage that it can afford more leisure to 
be devoted to politics. We are conscious that our 
best men are at present outshone. We admit we have 
made a late start in politics. AYe have every hope 
that, looking to the present progress, what is lost in 
time will be gained by our natural influence in the 
society and by the time that we shall be able ta 
devote for the work. We feel confident that, given 
proper facilities and better opportunities, the aristo¬ 
cracy ns a class will be able to wield a great healthy 
influence on the national political fleld. 

26. We have our associations and provipcial con¬ 
ferences. The deliberations are on a high level and 
compare favourably with the debates and delibera¬ 
tions in any other political body. 

27. Our special advantage is that by our position as 
lnamdars we are able to understand and appreciate 
the difficulties of administration. We especially note 
that it is unfortunate that we are excluded from any 
share in the administration during tho last half a 
century, and have been thus deprived of an oppor¬ 
tunity to prove our capacity and ability. 

* 2540 


28. There will be a great advantage to legislature 
by giving increased representation to this class. No 
class is better fitted to represent the rural areas than 
this class, as it is the only class with culture and 
education that comes directly in contact with the 
rural areas. Most of the representatives in the 
Legislatures come from the cities from a class that 
have no opportunities to know the rural areas by 
having direct touch with their grievances and wauta, 
nor can they help the rural development as our doss 
can, if opportunities are given to it. The framers of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report recognise this fact 
and say, in para.. 148:— 

" No men are better qualified to advise with 
understanding and great natural shrewdness on 
the great mass of rural questions which will 
come before the Provincial Legislatures.” 

The Future Constitution and the Representation of 
this Class. 

29. We are more in favour of a Single Chamber 
Legislature in the Provinces. It may be noted that 
our representatives at the first inquiry of Reforms 
urged for a Second Chamber in the Provinces. The 
experience gained in the Central Legislature leads us 
to believe that Second Chambers in the Provinoes will 
not serve much useful purpose. The reserve powers 
of the Governors and of the Governor-General, with 
the power to return a measure for reconsideration, will 
serve a sufficient safeguard against hasty judgment or 
legislation. We have grave doubts whether the cost 
that will have to be incurred and the time and energy 
that the Executive Government will have to devote 
for the work in the Second Chamber will be justified 
by the results. 

30. Our considered view is that Second Chambers 
should not be introduced in the Provinces, provided 
there is adequate representation of the classes on the 
legislatures. In this connection we propose forma¬ 
tion of new non-communal general constituencies with 
a wide territorial area. 

31. AYe have already expressed our view that full 
provincial autonomy should be given. We also pro¬ 
pose that nominations should be done away with on 
all representative bodies. The officials should be 
allowed to explain and speak in the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil but they should have no right to vote. The 
Ministers should be helped by Council Secretaries. 

32. On the Provincial Council we urge for a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the representation of the *' Land¬ 
holders.” In spite of the large expansion of the 
number of the members of the Provincial Council, 
the representation of this class, and particularly that 
of the Landholders. Sardars and lnamdars of the 
Deccan and Karaatic is kept at the antediluvian 
period of representation. We submit that twelve 
seats should be assigned to this class. The seats 
should be distributed by Revenue Divisions or 
on the linguistic basis or on the basis of different 
tenures. We have already given the table showing 
the alienated villages and the alienated land revenue 
in different divisions. The distribution should be on 
the voting strength and the extent of interest. We 
also propose two separate seats for the Watandars, 
and one for the Khots, who have a distinctly separ¬ 
ate tenure. 

33 . The present constituency should be enlarged in 
case more seats are assigned to this special interest. 
The present qualification for a voter in this consti¬ 
tuency is that a person must be either a Sardar of 
the Deccan or Gnzorath or that he must be a sole 
holder of a whole aUhnnted village. Before the 
present Reforms the qualification was the enlistment 
in the list of Sardars. We now propose one of the 
following qualifications for a voter in this constitu¬ 
ency. 

(]) Sardars of the Deccnn or Guzarath. 

(2) Sole holder of a whole alienated village. 

(3) Holder of a share in an alienated village, 
the revenue of the share being assessed in the 
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records of Government at not less than Ra. 500 
annually. 

(4) Holder of alienated land, assessed at 

Hi. eoo. 

(6) Holder of a Sharakati alienated village. 

34. As we propose separate sents for Watandars, 
it naturally follows that the holder of watnn lands 
should have no right Lo be a voter in this constitu- 
ency. We advocate separate seats for Yatandars, be¬ 
cause the tenures on which they hold the lands are 
different and they ore governed by a separate act 
called the Vatan Act. They hold the lands on the 
condition of rendering some services, most of which 
are now commuted. The Yatandars whose services 
are not commuted have their special grievances, and 
also special privileges. In case Yatandars are not 
recognised as a separate interest for representation, 
they may be treated as ordinary Inamd&rs. 

35. Khots also are a class by themselves. They are 
not included in the Inarodars. This class is often 
attacked in the Council, and finds no advocate in the 
House, and their case goes by default. The House 
is Hi-informed on this question and judges questions 
only on the arguments of the prosecution. 

36. We have every confidence that the demand for 
twelve seats distributed amongst all these interests 
will not be considered to be unreasonable. 

37. We have already stated that there should be no 
Second Chamber in the Provinces. If, however, it is 
decided to establish a Second Chamber, our view is 
that there should be no communal bias in that chamber, 
and the constituencies should be non-communal. The 
distribution of Beats should be by divisions. The con¬ 
stituencies should be formed to return not less than 
four or fire members. There should be no reservation 
for any community. The basis of franchise should be. 
maintained at a high level and should be based both 
on education and property. But provision should 
also be made for representation of special interests. 

38. We propose that Dyarchy should be introduced 
in the Central Government. We are of opinion that 
the system is defective and cannot work well. Still 
os a make-shift arrangement we propose that the 
system should be tried in the Central Government. 
There are a number of departments in the Central 
Government which can safely be entrusted to the 
control and management of the Ministers, appointed 
from the elected members of both the Houses. 

Representation on the Central Legislature of this 
Class. 

39. The " Landholders ” were never satisfied by 
the most meagre and inadequate representation 
allotted to them on the Central and Provincial Legis¬ 
latures. Ever since the scheme of Reforms was out 
some of our Associations have expressed strongly on 
the point and lodged protests. We have sent memo-, 
rials to Government. Our representative on the 
Central Legislature sent a memorial to the Viceroy 
to make np the injustice by nomination -to -the 
Assembly. He also urged before the Muddiman Com¬ 
mittee that no further step in the Reforms should be 
taken unless the Landholders of this presidency are 
given adequate representation in the Legislatures. A 
Resolution was tabled in the Assembly but could not 
be moved for want of time. This class feels very 
strongly for the want of representation on the 
Assembly for three years alternately. Our Provincial 
Conferences have passed resolutions requesting 
Government to arrange for our continuous representa¬ 
tion. on the Legislative Assembly. The in con¬ 
venience is felt Alike by the constituency in Sind as 
well ns in the Presidency proper. 

40. Under the present arrangement, the “ Land¬ 
holders " of the whole of the Bombay Presidency have 
one seat only, which is shared alternately by the Sind 
Zamindars and the Sardars and Inamdars of the 
Presidency Proper. This leaves one of the Consti¬ 
tuencies always without representatiofi on the Central 
Legislature, where the destinies of the country are 


moulded. Thore is a continuous seat for the Land¬ 
holders of every other province and they enjoy a con¬ 
tinuous and unbroken representation. Sind for all 
purposes is practically a separate province and ought 
to have been treated as such for the representation 
of this class. There is absolutely no similarity be¬ 
tween the Sind Zamindars and the Inamdars of the 
Presidency Proper. The tenures are different. The 
problems affecting are altogether different and even 
the social and political development of the two con¬ 
stituencies is altogether different. It is impossible 
that a representative of either constituency can re¬ 
present the views of the other constituency. There 
are two or three other constituencies which have 
alternate representation on the Legislative Assembly. 
In their case the inconvenience is not felt so much 
as there is a great similarity of interest and views, 
In the case of the Landholders of this Presidency the 
case is different, and there is no other representative 
who can express the views. In fact, in the Central 
Legislature, our voice is Completely shut np for three 
years. We emphatically urge that this is the greatest 
injustice done to us, and that this is a most 
anomalous position, which cannot be found anywhere 
m the history of representation to Legislatures. If 
Indian Legislature is to reflect the views of all 
classes, why this class should be excluded for alter¬ 
nate life of the Assembly passes our comprehension. 

41. The system of alternate representation is a 
great hindrance to the political education of the con¬ 
stituency. It does not help to keep up interest in 
the general current of events. It deprives the con¬ 
stituencies of the highly rained privilege of a voice 
in the moulding of the destinies of the nation, and 
above all, it deprives ns of the opportunity to serve 
the nation in the best possible way. 

42. We urge and request earnestly that three seats 
should be given to this interest on the Legislative 
Assembly. The constituency should be one for the 
whole of the Presidency proper. We can state that 
even if all the major provinces are given representa¬ 
tion for the Landholders on this scale, it will not 
materially affect the balance of parties in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly. The Assembly will have the advantage 
of the views of a section which has the greatest stako 
in the country. It will also help the formation of a 
separate party, which will be able to create a healthy 
balance of parties. 

Representation on Loud Boards. 

43. We are not quite sure if representation on the 
Local Board is within the scopo of the inquiry of this 
Commission, and how far we will be justified in re¬ 
ferring to it. 

44. Before the Local Bonrti Act of 1923 was enacted 
the Inamdars had one representative on every Local 
Board. That representative in most cases proved to 
be one of the leading members of the Board and was 
very useful to the Board. They occupied responsible 
posts on the Boards and rendered their duties credit¬ 
ably, and the fact was recognised on all hands. 

45. A Committee appointed by the Government of 
Bombay in connection with the Boards, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Lawrence, now Sir Henry 
Lawrence, recommended that two seats should be 
given to the Inamdars instead of the one then exist¬ 
ing. We were all surprised to find that in the new 
Bill, which is now passed into the Act, the provision 
for the representation of the Inamdars was dropped, 
and, instead of that, there came the obnoxious pro¬ 
vision for representation for tho Mahometans, own 
though thero was no demand for the same. 

46. The local boards are really the pivot or the basis 
of self-governing institutions. It is the foundation 
and the training ground for the conncils. The boards 
play a great part in influencing the elections. The 
local boards give an opportunity to come in direct 
contact with the villages and study first hand the 
grievances and the requirements of the people of the 
district. They give an opportunity to serve the peoplo 
first hand and they con be the real places where to 
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educate the electorates. To shut away the Inamdara than the representation .of the commnnities in the 
from these bodies is doing them great injustice. It is interest of the services and of the nation, 
going directly against the spirit of the framers of the 61. We claim representation from the highest to 
Mantagu-Chelmsford Report. The aristocracy should the lower services. In all other provinces except 

have been given more representation on the boards, as Bombay the aristrocrocy is treated with much better 

recommended by the Committee. We feel sure that consideration. We are up to now denied a chance of 

the Inamdara will be a great assot on the boards and serving on the highest post in Government. We mean 

will be able to serve the deliberations with great profit in the Executive Council. In other Presidencies the 

to tiie boards and to the general public. aristocracy has secured a seat on Government. In 

Similarly, the demand on the port of the Inamdara this Presidency the Government has yet to think and 

to be the head of the Village Panchayats in their try to find out a suitable candidate from this class, 
villages is most natural. No body will feel for the 52. Communalism and its Effect J on litprtentative 
people in the village than the Inamdar of the village. Bodies and the Council.—We have said that recruit- 

He will always start with a paternal feeling for the ment based on communal considerations has led to the 

people of his village. The people also have more trust loss of efficiency, favouritism and discontent amongst 

m him than in the official head of the village. In fact, the more efficient but leas favoured class of officials, 

we el aim that it is more for the benefit of the people, os We farther say that the result of the communal feeling 

well os for the development of the cordial relations of is equally pernicious and unfortunate in local sell- 

the people with the Inamdar, that it is necessary that governing bodies and in the Legislative Councils, 

thfe Inamdar should be the Surpanch of the Village We are of opinion that there is a decided deterioration 

Panchayat, if such a body is brought into existence in in the working of the local bodies, in spite of the 

pn alienated village. If it be objected that Inamdara greater interest shown by the public. Communal good 

are not residing in the villages, we are prepared to is the only consideration and the sense of justice and 

say that the statutory right to be the Surpanch should fair play or the national good'is always made to serve 

be restricted in the cases where the Inamdar is a the second fiddle. All parties based on communal con- 

resident of the village. siderations cannot be expected to have the broad 

• We earnestly request the Commission to make some national outlook. It is wrong in principle to eu- 

recommendation on the point. The more the aristoc- courage this feeling or help the growth, 
racy and the gentry have opportunities to mix amongst 53. We advocate that the first necessary step is to do 
the people the more it is beneficial to the whole away with separate communal electorates and corn- 

community. munal representation in services. If anything is 

47. Services .—The position of all-India services has demoralising in politics it is the communal considera- 

become peculiarly difficult and delicate under the new tion in services without the necessary qualifications, 

order. We have noted that the services hare generally No new communal constituencies should be created and 

worked the reforms loyally and helped to make them there shoold be joint electorates for the existing ones 
a success. The Legislatures were treated with respect if they are to be continued with reservation of seats, 
by the services. 54. The necessary concomitance of any communal 

48. We note in the first instance that there is a party is the hatred of other communities and particu- 

distinct deterioration in the efficiency of the services larly of the more advanced classes and communities, 

since the communal considerations, crept in the re- The cult of hatred is advocated openly in the Press 

cmitment of the Indians. We can fully understand “d on the platform, and it is a pity that the conduct 

and appreciate a recruitment on communal basis pro- of authorities is always such as can be interpreted to 

vided the qualifications are equal and up to the help the growth directly or indirectly. The direct 

standard required, and the rights of the existing result of the reforms is a scramble of securing the votes 

members of the services are not neglected or over- in the Council, which has a sad aspect on the public 

looked. The present way of recruitment on communal life. This battle for securing votes has led farther to 

considerations has a pernicious effect on the services, emphasise and to cement the communal tension. 

Undue preference for promotion is shown, and mis- 55. In conclusion, we submit to the Commission 
takes, want of discipline and inefficiency are condoned that:— 

only on communal consideration, even if they are not (1) The Commission should take into foil eoii- 

a passport for special promotion. sideration the views of the public leaden of the 

49. We urge that in future the recruitment of the nation, even though the people do not offer the 

all-India Services should be on condition that they statement. 

have to serve under full provincial autonomy and (2) The vested interests should be given full 

transfer of any number of departments in the Gov- protection. 

eminent of India. We feel that the Public Services (3) There should be provincial autonomy and 

Commission is a sufficient guarantee to the services. an Indian Federation, within the British Empire. 

Instituting of provincial public service commissions with full Dominion status, 

deserves consideration. (4) Single Chamber Government will be more 

60 . We urge strongly that suitable candidates from suitable, 

the landed aristocracy and gentry should be given a (5) The Landed Aristocracy and Gentry should 

preference in the recruitment, provided candidates have adequate representation on the Councils, so 

have required qualifications. The principle of prefer- that they should be in a position to influence the 

once has been introduced, and we claim a preference Councils. 

for a class which hnd a big share in the services and (6) The communal representation should be 

which is the most suitable class for higher services. done away with in the elections as well as in the 

In the past promising young men were appointed to services, as far as possible. If oommnnal repre- 

mghest posts in various departments on consideration sentation is to be retained the electorates should 

of high birth. The reason for neglecting this class For be ioint and not separate. 

recruitment in the services may he fonnd in the fact (7) The Landholders should have representa- 

that it is not a strong body in politics. We think that tion on the Local Boards. 

men with a stake in the country prove to be superior 18) The Inamdar* should he Surpanch in the 

to any ordinary men in services. We have constantly Village Panchnvnt if it is instituted in an alien- 

pressed this point on Government. We do urge that ated village. 

this request should receive best consideration nt the 10) The Tnamdars and Snrdars should have fair 

hands of the Commission. We think that the repre- representation in the services from the highest to 

sentation of this class in services is more important the lower. 
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Ocaaossoir,' o» m darcuz. CoumKx fncarr Kijri aiwjj j 
axo ov ns Bcxiat Fboyzvczax. Coram. 


HmtedoB from tin Siriin' end ImmdaM 1 Cental AyoeuUioxi, Bombay Fmidgney. 
1. 5artUr«V. X. MnUKk (PrtridttU>- 


2. Sirdar X. 0. Vinehuxkir. 
2., Haidar X.-C-3 


•■iUOtauMf SenUr HwteUk, X udmtud Hus 
b a’lUgutitinn fm ib Barden ud laato of 
the Beobj Presidency F—V as. 

5. '.I.thinfc you are the President’of the Oeutnl 
AmoeUthm el Berdan and InamdanP—Yea. 

AW*.have afl aean the iot—ti n g Bnunabn 
jrhkhQnca here pet forward, end ee ndmUad. I 
think;* vowr general rW, bees— >* here ateted'it 
Tery’ clearly. • .•* '• 'A* * thxea stand at 

■meat, whet is the wpOBtitki of SenUn and 
Inamdan in the Bombay Legislative CbumalF—Three. 

4. Throw exe three uulen abated by the Berdan 
ud Inamdan?—:Two a b ated by the Benbre eed 
In—dew of the Bom hey Praeidewy pwper end one 
fay the ZemlxuUra of Sind. 

ff. Tor cror preeeat purposes, we ere treating the 
Presidency u haring ita present boundaries. I — 
yon here owe girth— who rep—nb the bnd- 
owner* ef Gajaratf—Tea. 

a. Another prth—, wh— we know rmj w«U 
(oar aofleegue, gardar Kujmndar), wan— the 
laadow&en of the Dtocan, end a third g ent l em a n 
rep—at* the laudewnen'of Bind..That fa the ntuo- 
tfoe so-far as the p i—et r ep—ai n t— is the 
Bombay Legislative Owril fa m e —e df—Taa. 

7. As regard* the Lagbbiive An—Uy, yon here 
line rap men tation there, hare you not?-—We here 
one rep manta tire, rap meriting alternately the 
Presidency proper and Bind. 

6. * * * la the p ru e an t member from 

Bind or from the Presidency proper?—Pram Bind. 

0. How b roar representative in the Legislative 
Assembly appointed? Is ho elected?—Ho is elected. 

• • • • * 

10'. Afr. Codoga*: X understand that ywx ban your 
claim for largsr rape— station mainly tl*. — 
cideratfsa. that yo^are.the only cultured roam that 
oameajnto anteo* .with the vtibge) oQmz&unitiasF— 
Xt i*wo*;thq only ciam that — tin.—tan* with 
the'Tillage people-*' We", ben ouxCpbbs mainly on 
the- fan* that we, - form a. steadying taiflnanna 
ia i tfcev Presidency.. ■ Ws are noi^jpaxnad away by 
the wUxn.and axigesebe of election times, and we 
wiQ he. the proper pen — to —eh e e steadying 
inlwenoa on the TagislsIiTo Council. 

11. Without going into datajh^T regard to figuraa, 
yon‘hold about one-tenth oMu number of Govern¬ 
ment riHagan, and one-fourth of the land revenue?— 
Ye*. • 

If. That ii ia the Presidency proper?—Tm. 

13, On the subject about which the Chairman waa 
apeahing just now—representation on the Council— 
I undentaod you complained not only that yon ana 
inadequately represented, but of tha distribution of 
■eats in the Presidency?—Thai ia another complaint 
we have, yea. 


4. Shri 

5. Shri F. A.__ 

6. Shri Sard* Jagmnnmth MmllAnj Pundit. 

14. Ton complain that tfxsf dmtrxbtttfam ia wrong? 

IA. X should like to mat the* olser. Ton here one 
wet for the Xorthern XKvbiaa, exclusive ef Sind?— 

fee. 

16. And yon have only one —t for tha Central and 


ibar of riQagae 


Mutation? 


a yon have 
D Maioua < 

* 17.;-Would "there be__ 

Cn the Boo thorn and Central j 
ill the Xorthera Division?—Tee. 

18. A " very much larger number?—Very much 

How many amts do yon auggaet--we 1 
twelve sente. 

90. Twelve aaata altogether? And bow many for 
tha legislative Assembly ?—For the Amemh^r we hare 
mgtaatad throa. • 

K- In s tead of only one, which yon hold in rotation 
with Sind?—Tea. 

XL With regard to the franchise, X — da wtend yea 
to mj that at present only the bolder of a whole 
tillage base vote?—Tee. ... 

S3. Tonr auggqation ia that where a village ia held 
by acnnmhar of gamtndao thay should meet together 
and robot a rep—tttaUfo voter, la theft your eog- 
pdfaa ?—Vea. 

34. Bow do you prop— theft should be done?— 
Either all tfab ahmreholdero ahould aabc* one rapra- 
isMotive to vote or the Iargrot ahareholder should be 
mned on to rota. 

1 25. Afr. Cwdogtm: Iff foectias wse, how would the 
various hoM cw select the representative voter?—They 
will sek^nhn from amoa^ft fthemaelvw. 

S6. And-if they cannot agm?—Then the largaaft 
ih a reholder will oome in. 

37. Are there Xnemdart wbe hold only Tn%m load 
and no* rillegee?—Tea, a number, • 

28. Bmdu r you e ngg a et thay should hare the fran> 
ahiea?—W ey h i gg aat tha* holders of alienated landa 
Be. 600 end over ahould be an rolled as 

fm .. . 

__i you be prepared to give your view aa to 
the exp e d ie ncy of haring a Second Chamber in the 
Pre al d ea ry? J hrr scheme does not favour tha insti¬ 
tution of second chambers. 

30. Broadly speaking, you ere against the prin- 
ciplet-Broadl v apeahing, we accept the principle that 
a Baamd obamber would hare a restraining influence, 
but in view of the dUBoultiee arising from conditions 
in the Presidency and m the country at large, and 
of Jhe time the e xec u t i ve government would have to 
devote to the work of the second chamber, w* have 
suggaatad another count, which is, in effect, to have 
a combined chamber where tha interests who would 
normally form a second chamber will he represented 
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and exercise a re*training influence. If this is not 58. What do they do for their tenant*?—We do Ah 
pcs*ibio we shall not object to a second chamber. we are empowered to do. In fact, one by on# all th* 

31. Chutnnun: 1 am not entirely clear on one point, powers of doing good to our tenants are being taken 

namely, who are on the present list of voters and who away from us, and Government has assumed all thi 
choose the representative of the Sardars and lnam- responsibility. The whole policy of the Government ol 
dars. Taking the Sardars first, who are on the voting Bombay has been to take away the power of th* 
list?—All persons listed as Sardars under the Political Inamdars to do good to their tenants and cnt oif my 
Department by the resolution of the Bombay Govern- contact between the Inamdars and their tenants, 
ment. 59. They remove from you all the burden of doing 

32. So that the position of a Sardor, in case of anything for your tenants?—Yes. 

doubt, is recognised and put down on the list fay the 50. Whs should you want special representatior 
authorities?—l'es, there cannot be any doubt. under thae circumstances? What is your claim?— 

33. As far as that is concerned, are you satisfied The interest we have in the Presidency proper as 1 

with that?—Yea. restraining influence. 

. 34. .That is all right?—Yes. 51. Best rain mg in respect of what?—The principle 

35. Besides the Sardars, there are the Inamdara?— p f having a second chamber is recognised in all legi* 

Yes. lafures, and that sort of influence could be exerted b; 

36. How is the list of Inamdars decided on?—The these constituencies. .V 

holders of villages are entered on the Government {£. 1 suppose the members of your association ar 
records. men 0 f considerable looal influence, leading opinion 

37. And necessarily mutt be P—Yes. ia their district* P—Yes. 

38. In connection with revenue record*?—Ye*. 33. Why should not they obtain election in th 

39. So there is no doubt as to who they are?—No a9 ual course, in a general electorate?—There is 

uncertainty can exist. prajndioe against this class, as there always is again* 

40. Just oue other question. How many voter* are the big landowners; and that generally comes out * 
there in the total constituency?—Under the present ^ time of election*. 

arrangements, the total constituency, taking all the 54 Supposing you stood in a general conatituencj 
divisions together, is about 700. ou wou £ liable to influence the general electoral 

41. You are excluding Sind P—Yes. ^ the population generally ?—Not unless we accept# 

42. Excluding altogether the member who repre- ti0 p0rty ticket for the time being; we will have n 

sente the Sind landowner*, there are two other*, one unless we accept the ticket, and in that case w« 

for Gujarat and the other for the Deocan P—There M Inamdars, will not be represented, for even in th 

are two other constituencies, ye*. Legislature we should have to work according to th 

43. When you say 700 you are adding those two ticxetT 

together?—-Yes. 35. Ha* not it sometime* been found that people wh 

44. Are the numbers about the same in each?— ^ f or a special and privileged position are apt to fin 

No. The number of voter* in the Deccan and that prejudices them in the eyes of the rest of th 

Karnatak Divisions combined is about 560. population, as you suggested just now?—I think th* 

45. So that is the larger one?—Yes. £* the case. There ia a sort of prejudice against tb 

46. And the number in Gujarat?—Ia about 140. Inamdars. I think it exists in every country. 

47. Are the holdings, on the average, larger in the w j qaito wiih Jon; bnt y<m .tin think 

Gujarat area?—The holdings of land are larger. representation, which could not, of course, be 

48. Major Attlee : Am I right in thinking that majority representation-?—We do not claim 

Inamdars do not pay any land revenue in respect of majority in the Council. 

their Inam lands P—Originally we were not obliged 67 y Qu still think that sort of representation 
to pay land revenue, but we pay a duty or tax of nece8sary to safeguard your interests ?—Yes, we thin 
one-quarter of our land revenue to Government and it u neCessary to safeguard our interest* and to gii 
dut,e ? ■k 0 : , „ ua an opportunity to serve the country, too. 

49. That 11 less than the ordinary landowner pays? gg. Take the local boards. I think you former 

You pay a quarter of what the ordinary landowner c^im to one Inamdar’* seat on the distri. 

would pay?—We pay a quarter of our whole income, board?—Yas. 

60. That amounts to the same thing; if it waa not 09, what ' i8 there to prevent you being elected 1 

Inam land it would pay four time* as much a* you the district board now?—We shall have to stand in 
pay ?—Yes. general election if we want to be elected. 

61. I think you pay no income tax in respect of 70 . Well, and why not?—Some of u* have stood, 

agricultural incomeP—At present agricultural in- 71 w B sometimes think that elections, whatev 

come is excluded from income tax. may be their defects, are rather educative to the peop 

... 52. On the basis that the people who want repre- who stand as well as to the people who vote?—Yes. 
sentation should pay taxation there would not aeem 72. If yon stand apart in a separate electorate a 
to be very much claim froin the point of view of the you not hindering the general advance of the 001 
Inamdars. Yon do not pay much in the shupe.of inanity in which you live by keeping separate fro 
taxation?—I think we are the most heavily taxed them?—I think experience has proved the contrar 
people. The Inamdars chosen up tb now have been the be 

>'69. How 90?—Because the original grants of our men that could he had on local bodiea, and they ha' 

estates were tax-free, without any land tax, but we also helped to educate the electorates. 

have consented to pay one-quarter towards the pub- 73.’ Chairman: May I just ask this for my inform 

lie revenue. Beside* that we are paying death duties, tion. Ia there at present, or haa there ever been, < 
which coroe to 6$ per cent., and we pay local taxes the Bombay Council a Sardar or Inamdar elected f 
also, a* well as all other general taxes. a general constituency?—Too or three have got in < 

64. Retting aside the question of what happened the communal or party ticket; that is all. 
originally, what grants were made and so on, and 74. Colonel Lane-Fox: I did not quite understai 

taking the Inamdar and comparing him with other what you meant when yon said the Government hi 

owners of land, he gets off lightly?—He get* off taken away from the landowners their chance of he! 
lightly if you say he does not pay the assessment to ing their tenants?—In some respecta we ana now prs 
the full extent. tically merely the receivers of land revenue. We i 

66. Taking the landowners as a whole, you are ceive it (land revenue of the villages) through anoth 
claiming 12 seats for the Sardars and InamdarsP— agency, that of Government, so that direct conts 
Yes. between ourselves and our tenant* ia not obtained 

66. Do those Sardars and Inamdars work their the present moment, 
land at all themselves?—Many of them do. 76. I do not quite understand what opportuniti 

- 67. Do they look after their estates?—Yes. the Government have taken away from you. I am 



[mi buifrw—, ud I ktii to da * pwt daal ud safe 
r—ylittle oat of it. I want to know how it fa you an 
in a different position from meP—We an ia a different 
position from yourself ia respect of. being holdare of 
vUa villag—. Practically in your country you an 
fcha raal mitan of tha land; 70 a an real landlords, 
ffa.an ao 4 nal landlords ia that mapoet; we only 
no th* land rw'iai aa wttlad by Bflwi—d in 
mem r —pa nf a, and in other 1 —po rt a wo n o—ra it aa 
ft in do, aa holdara of land. Wa an boldore of land aa 
nil aa holden of rlllapa, and than ia p difference 
betw e en tha two olaaa— of In ami. In ana wa an in 
line! toooh and can work for tananta. In tba seco n d, 
aa holdara of villag— wa raoaira tha raranna 
*1 Gorn—at agency and an eat ol f ro— tha 


78.'Zcrd Stnthcanm: Ton —7 70 a want 19 re p r o- 
wntatlr— on tha naw Legislative Oounail. On what 
lo 70 a ha— yoor Ann of ISP—Wa ha— our figure on 
tha 1 expensing of tha Legislative Ooaasil tinea 1801,. 
ud.not only on that* bat on tha ground that than 
ioild bok auAriaot number of repiarentatiim of this 
I — tth th i Obraal 

d-W>or. u .Toa aay that you rapr-aot 
meAth ifitteueis P—Tan. ' - 

ir78L 0 bn> 7 on tall aa what an tho tpeaial intanata 
th akjj — r ^ nnnitT t n aa ey would rap —it aa diitinet 
lawwa/iiinih of tha rural 
jhiMw* afthanrfflag—■ 

MfttXAdwiltbt)- 
■ 

^ SOj^Yout interest ta «na« you noux prep— sy r—see. 
-»81. iadt thorafon, yea want rarpr—ntetacn in tha 
Legislative OmuxcrilP— 1 —. 

' fif. X pot it to yon whether than an other pro party 
boldon who ara not InamdaraP—Thors arm. They win 
ban r ap r aaa nt a t i n a , and they ban it, I think. 

88 . My point ia thia. If yonr in t ar — t ia m er el y tha 
intenet of property, than, haring regard to tha fact 
that than an alao other property holdara, although 
they do not happen to ho Inamdan, would not thay 
pap r —a n t your oa—, whatever your oa— may ha, in 
tha Lagisl stiie OounnaP—Certainly not. Thay will 
napnaant the intanata of oth—■ property. Oar* ia a 
^Mial aost of prope rty , gov—wad byspeeial ruin and 


B5. I an for tha moment diacu—ing tha question of 
ymu special interest Tour spoeialintarest, than, ia 
thiai that your property ia tax-free P—It ia not tax- 


88 . To anno extant ft ia, tha InumP—Yes. 

87- Whflo other property ia not tax-fneP—Tea. 
88 . And, therefore, there ia a ooaflfetP—To ao 


M. And you an at tha HM tin* daaaag twoho 
npiatatin for year ou nt itoin y, aa a eonoorvu- 
tive for—P—Y—. 

Do you still that tha ratcatioa of tha 

ffiating fraaehin and your claim would maka tha 
Legislative Council ■ more raproaantstive of all tha 
daaa—P—I think —. , . . 

98. Do 70 a have any repre se ntative of-tha tenant 
- 1 — of tha labouring da—, ao anohP—Than an npxw- 
—ntetrv— of tha labouring da— All tha npnaaate- 
tiv— an elected by tha general-oonatituenoy. 

97 . Do you think they rtpr—nt tha labaurerf— 
They npr—oat tha tenant ala—, and labouring ala—. 

fig. Do you think tha existing franchise of Si rape— 
reach— tha ordinary tenant P—Certainly. ■■ 

Yoa an quite certain about it, that the ex-king 

* — - the rural con it itna iiry 


thia: you 1 

tation'in ordar to retain tha privilege whioh you now 
mjay, namely, that >ou enjoy prepar ty tax free P 
rhai id what you c laim, ia it notP—That would be only 
with regard to oar own inter—t. That k one A— 
that ww put forward for thia rapraa—tatirai, but than 


not tax- bacai 


-f to l to d you want to hare your fatal—i repraaantad 
on thefcfaooountP—Taa. Tbara an other righta alao 
whiohnn hava—righta and privilagat. wM r utf rf to 
m^Oagn, with regard tn our property, with z^ard 
to thpU—aaganiii of our pr o p —iy. ,^ ■ 
V ^g i g maa.-1 do sot know that I underload it 
did not uadantand that the Bard era' pro- 
*«-fno. Than gentlemen are a deputa¬ 
tion of Bard era and Zaamdan: ia not that ao P—Y—. 

81*' An Sardara a kind of InaaderlP—-Sardan ere 
not mn— a ri ly Inamdare. Lei there be no misund— -* 
■ tending about thia tax-free be| na aaka it 

c lear that we are paying taxes. 

Bf. Dr. Awibtdftar; T—, I know you are paying 
tax—, but you are not paying at tha —me rate aa tha 
other populationP—We are paying at a higher rata. 
_W. Very wall; that ia a matter for let— inv—tiga- 
Tou are oppoaad to the lowering of the 
f ree cut— P—I am onno—d to it. **» 


ismuomma of S3 lupo— — ---- « 

auabi— tha tenant cl*—, ae apart from tha. landlord 
- 1 -— t— hare their repreaentativ— elected to tha 
LegimlatiV Council P—No, moot of 'them are tha aotnal 
oultivatore of the mil; but feeaanta are in a better 
p tet—, beoenee they take tha lea— of lead and be- 
oom —titled to vote- Meat of tha npnaantatbea 
that 00 —a from the ganorml oo n a tit na nr i— an npn- 
■entatiT— of tha ouHivatore and tenant*. 

100. I am not neing tha word 11 oultivutora, 1 ’ X am 
nfiwe the word “ tenants M f—Tenante an in a better 
b— iimn le— their olaim on oatering in tha TOter 1 ! 

baaed on tha rent that they give/ 11 you take a 
lend ——d at4 tap e —-and th ey are paying M rape— 
— net, they are — the voteea* Uat, ao they an re a 
batter poaitioa/ while the mar of land a— - ad act 
la— than 83 rape— ia not entitled to vote. 

101. Dr. 1-bidior: On page 10, para. 97, you state 
that tha depra—ad daaa— labour under no inewal 
dimbility, that their problem la a —dal one, and that 
there ia an awakening in .their favour P—Tea. 

10L Now, auppoaa a depra—edda— man ia qualified 
for axr particular-poet, end by naann of tha foot that 
ha ia looked upon ny society aa an untouchable, and 
on amount of that he ia deprived of being a nli ated in 
any particular poet, would you not regard that aa a 
political disability P—But I do not think a man of tha 
deprao—d daaa—, with tha naoaaaazy q ualificatio n!,-ia 
d a h a n a d from entering f kw —nm ani —Trice. 

IDS. TTa bad an nMmal aitna— who —nintai—d that 
tha depr—aad dan— could not be enlisted in tha police 
■errioa V**"— aociety looked upon them aa untouch¬ 
able, although they were in other raepeote quite 
dBdazxt people P—My pereonal knowledge ia tha other 

Tlak sort of disability would yon call HP—I 
do not think it oodsto. 

106. Ia that no disability P—I do not think there ia 
any diaability in this reaped at all. 

100. A man is deprived P—If be ia deprived only 
cause of his casta, I think it go— against tha spirit 
of tha Proclamation of Quean Victoria. 

107. It may be, or is, a diaability P—It may be. 

108. XJLm Sahnb 4Mu1 LatiJ: Are the majority of 
the Innadan in favour of tha agricolturul reforms?— 
Many of tha Inamdare are; Barden are not generally. 

109. I asked you about tha majority of the 
InamdaraP—You must understand the difference. 
Barden — Barden hava no elKim to property. Thay 
may be ahoohxtely without any landed preparty. 

110. Ia rt not the cue that the > Berdan, ami 
Inamdare, although they are rape—itative of the - 
an riant aristocracy, are a class of moa of decaying 
fortunes 7—Borne of them are. 

Ill- Are they able to dbpo with tha rising standard 
of living oa tha incoma they gat from tha villages P— 
Only ao—o hava to supplement their i i— osn— in aome 
raap ada by their own industry. 

113. Is it not the cam that tha social position is not 


being maintained, and that, as regards political influ¬ 
ence, thair position is negligible P—I do sot think so. 

113. Boo Saheb Patil: Will you kindly tall me 
whether you hava coma to glva evidence in order to 
advocate the cause of democracy or to protect tho 
righta of tha aristocracy P—I have c 
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114. To defend both?—To place the cam of my own 
class before the Commiasion. 

115. That is, you here come to defend both 
democracy and aristocracy P—Certainly. 

116. That is, aristocracy and democracy go hand in 
hand, according to you?—Yea, we hate to go hand in 
hand for the good of the nation. 

117. 1 know you are opposed to communal repre¬ 
sentation. You have a separate constituency of 
SardaraP —Yes. 

118. Yet I believe yon will have to accept the view 
that your special representation for a clasa is nothing 
bat a sort of communal representation in a wayP—Not 
in the least. Communal representation is altogether 
different from class representation. When I advocate 
class representation I do so not only for my own con¬ 
stituents, but also for millownera and producers, 
merchants and university men, Europeans and all 
special interests. 

119. ’Do you agree with the view that special repre¬ 
sentation of special interests is open to the same 
objections as those to which separate elections are 
open?—You mean separate oozmpunal elections P 

120. 'Yes P—No, I do not agree to that. > • 

121 . Hay I know from you what castes an included 
in your community?—AH castes. 

122. Let me know the castes. Is it three or ftmrf — 
Bra hmins, non-Br ahmin i, Marathii, 

Parsis, Christians, and the'Depressed Classes. 

123. Who will oommand the majority so far as your 
class is concerned?—What is my classP 

124. The advanced class P—I would say that all 
Inamdars are men of advanced classes, because every 
Inamdar is of a high social standard and generally 
well educated. 

125. Chairman ; You hare already pointed out that 
properly speaking 4 ‘ Sardar ” is an honourable title?— 
Yes, with certain privileges. 

126. Whatever the privileges may he, it is a title?— 
Yes. 

127. That means, apparently, that some people in 
this Presidency might have the title of ” Sardar" 
though they did not own any agricultural land?—Yes. 

128. There are such cases, I gather?—There are 
only a few cases. 

1*29. In those cases where the Sardar has been given 
that honourable title, but does not own any land* is 
he included in the list of those who have a vote as a 
Sardar for the Council?—Yea- 

130. The other thing 1 wanted to know was this. 
All the Inamdars, I imagine, ore the holders of 
InamsP—Yes. 

131. There are no honorary Inamdars, so to speak? 
—They all must own land. There cannot. be an 
honorary Inamdar. 

132. Then the last point was, which Mr, Patil 
brought out for ns very dearly, a man nay be a 
Sardar in the Presidency here whether he is a Hindu 
or a Muhammadan or a Parsi?—Yes, in fact we have 
all those castee, represented in the list of Sardors. 

133. Lord Burnham points oat to me that to put 
the Sardors and Inamdars together is to bring to¬ 
gether people in a different position, because some, 
S ardors are honorary, whereas all Inamdars are 
owners of landP—The fact is-that there, are very few 
Sardara who are not landowners—very, very few. 

134. lino Sakth Patil: I think yon will have to 
admit that your community will command a majority 
of votes so far as the constituency goes P—No, it does 
not command a majority. The man who preceded 
me was a oon-Brahmin. 

135. I am not going into questions of Brahmin and 
non-Brahmin. My question is that your community 
will command a majority of votes—the Brahmin com¬ 
munity?—Not necessarily, 

136. What is the number of Brahmin voters so far 
as Sardars arer concerned?—I cannot say, but I think 
by my calculations at the time of the elections, the 
majority were non-Brahmins. 

137. Supposing that case was altogether reversed, 
and suppose that we recommend one more seat for 


your constituency, represented by my honourable 
friend Sardar Mujumdar, would you like to give that 
seat for the other group of your class P—We are 
opposed to community representation altogether. 

138. But yon do not want to recommend that for 
the other group of your classP—No,-we do not want 
a communal representation in our class at alL We 
want to stand solid. 

139. Suppose one more seat is given to safeguard 
the interests of your class as a whole, and if you 
formed the majority of the voters, then would you 
give that seat to the other group of •your clan?— 
No. 

140. Chairman.: I gather that your inquiry is 
whether he would like to subdivide the landowners 
so that there will be, os it were, non-Brahmin land-, 
owners and Brahmin landowners, or whatever it may 
be, and bis answer is No, he does not want to sub¬ 
divide: he wants the constituency to contain both 
sorts.—Yes, I want a solid constituency. 

141. Bao Saheb Pafil: You are in favour of pro¬ 
vincial autonomy?—I am. 

142. Please refer to paragraph 53 on page 12. Yon 
have stated there: “ While advocating provincial 
autonomy, we make it clear that provincial councils 
should have no power or control over Inams, Saran- 
jams and solemn engagements made and sacads given 
by the previons governments. Where the aanada 
given to Inamdars provide that they shall not be sub¬ 
ject to the increase of land tax or to any other tax, 
the councils should hare no powet to impose any tax 
or increase the land tax on the Inamdars, either 
directly or indirectly. The Council should have no 
power to legislate regarding the Inams and Saran- 
jams, unless any Bill affecting the class is moved by 
a member elected by the Inamdars, nor should the 
Council hare the power to attack, abrogate, or cur¬ 
tail an In am." Then as yon want to preserve th ese 
powers, why should you want anyone on the Council 
in case provincial autonomy is granted? I do not 
understand what interest yon hare to be represented 
on the Legislative Council?—I do not*think my con¬ 
stituency can separate the national good from the 
good of a particular class. 

143. You want to safeguard the interests of the 
poor agriculturists and that is why you want to come 
in?—Not only the poor agriculturist, but the nation 
as a whole. 

144. You want the progress of the nation?—Tea. 

146. And you want to progress by keeping all the 

powers of your class to yourself, and not vesting them 
in the Council?—I do not think that the old system 
should be disturbed at all. 

146. Why do not you give the power to the Council, 
since you are so very fond of provincial autonomy?— 
In what way? Do you think that engagements en¬ 
tered into by previous governments should be abro¬ 
gated? 

147. Are you willing to transfer the very powers 
and control that are exercised by the Government to 
the control of the Legislative Council?—Well, I do 
not think for a time I shall be willing. 

148. Whatever power or control is exercised by the 
Council now, are you willing to transfer that very 
power and control to the Legislative Council?—No, 
not for a time, till conditions settle down. 

149. What are the reasons for that, please?—My 
reasons are that there is a prejudice against this 
class, and perhaps there may be certain legislation 
immediately brought forward by the Legislative 
Council affecting the property of the Tnamdara. 

150. That means, of course, that you would- like 
your affairs to be managed, or rather controlled by 
the Government rather than by the Provincial Coun¬ 
cil?—No, at present the Government does not do it, 
and the Government are not empowered to do it. 

151. Can you say that an adequate number from 
amongst the Hindu backward classes is returned 
either in proportion to their numbers or to thair 
voting strength?—In tbe Legislative Council? 
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15 2. Yes, and in tile Central Legislature ?—There 
is sufficient representation. 

159. My question is this. I warn to know /rom yon 
whether the re Is an adequate number elected from 
amongst the backward classes in proportion to their 
population or their noting strength?—! hare not 
worked out the proportion. 

154. U'hat is your general impression ?—My general 
impression is that it is easy for a member of tin; back¬ 
ward classes to come m at elections. 1 will give yon 
the experience oi my own district, where i know 
the conditions very well. My district has three scats 
for general constituencies, tv/o of which are gener- 
aliy occupied by persons belonging to the backward 
communities. 

loo. Eon Suin'.b ¥ttf.il: I warn your genera! i.v pjvs- 
sion for the whole Presidency?—That is what is going 
on everywhere. 

io(j. There is sufficient representation of the back¬ 
ward classes in proportion to their population ami 
voting stivugih?—You may take the enfranchised 
population or the population as a whole. 

157. Take the enfranchised population?—I think it 
is in proportion to the enfranchised population. 

lob- There is adequate representation of the back- 
w;irtl cb)?srs ?—Yes. 

139. &y<-'d Mi ran Muhammad Shah: You wish our 
province to be autonomous?—Yu-. 

100. In order that the power of the people may he 
increased ?—-Yes. 

101. had the Government should be a truly demo¬ 
cratic government?—I want representative govern¬ 
ment. 

162. What i? you idea about democratic govern¬ 
ment?—Do you mean that all interests and all clas.se-; 
should be represented, or a particular class onh ?— 

J am against the representation of panic;; iar classes 
as a majority; l wish for the representation ut ail 
vJ asses. 

Itk.l. And therefore you wish that your inrmavu.- 
should also repn's.uiuuii'ii on the Council?—• 

That is so. 

164. Ami you," interests should have nor only repiv- 
s-station bin effective representation?—Xot only our 
interest.-, but all classes combined. 

105. But so iar ns your interests are concerned, 
you want ♦.‘IT**-:ive representation?—Y>y. combined 
with oiber interests. 

106. Why do you want ofioefive presentation and 
jiut represent.a Don according to your numbers’?—-We 
want represent!cion in proportion to our interests 
in the country. 

167. Wii.i t is your interest in the country r— My 
interest in the country is one-tenth of 1 he villages 
and ninwj natter of the land revenue. 

165. Do you i:;e;tn to say i- should 'a- r,••• !!;<■• bn :• 

of property' Do you mean that those who hdd 
properiv si;.add have gre:um- r<*nrc-en•.rr. Y,i, Hun 
those with yea,perty ?—l do not claim :nv o; - 

tion f<? prop 

1G‘). But y(.:s say you should have more i sem 
t toil became \ iu hold one-tenth of the vil! '. -If 
ue were to ir!•:•. property as the basis. I d.o.dd Y. 
entitled to ask for 25 or 26 pe • cent, seats." 

170. But you want to hose the franchise on 
property and representation on properly?.-.'] have 
given my .schemes on the first- page of our memor¬ 
andum: it should be based on property, education 
a ltd so on. 

371. IVhai is the number of Mob a mod an- who rue 
Sard.irs sn your constituency ?—T can no; say o if-hand ; 

] think ticsre Ufg seven or eight in the Medals <;>!' 
the Deccan. 

172. Out of ‘.MO?—Xu, our of 111. standing on the 
list of Sardars. 

17.'b Do you think a Muhammadan would ever have 
tiie shadow o. n chance of being rmorm.;-d fur 
ymir constitacm-y?—By rdl means, if hr- is a good 
man; there would be no difficulty nf nil. Any one 
can represent; />ur (.ht.ss, provided he has worked ier 


tiiu good of the constituency. Wo do not make any 
communal diiicrcncaue tween people, 

, 17 i. You are in favour of the separation oi wnd ■ 
—Yes, provided a suitable financial adjustment Y 
made, hut for Sind 1 have got iny own scheme, it 
you would l.’kc to have it. 

Chairman: \Vo should be grateful if you would 
care to send u.> a paper containing your own scheme 
for Smd, but it wili help us if wo deal with that 
when Wo are considering Sind as a whole. 

375. Sw?d MniUi M ouuninud Shah: I wane to 
draw auemitm to page id. in which the witness has 
advocated the separation of Sind, but at the saute 
tunc wants affective representation for his Hindu 
brethren ‘.here. 1 want to draw attention to his 
communal reding, for ho says that <; before doing 
u " (making Sind a separate province) the in¬ 
terest of tiio Hindu minority in it should be properly 
safeguarded by providing fur scats in the Sind 
legislature.."—Yes, but that is only tor it transitional 
period, i would do away with it as Soon as po.,- 
sibh;- 

17b. Y'ou would give it to the Mobumedaus alsu, if 
•Sind is not separated, ioz- a transitional period?—- 
Y’es, they had it. 

177. Sordrtr Mu junuiar: What do you mean by 
“ a * !eq Rate a n u e hoc uve rep r esent a u o n ’ ’ ?—So that 
it Humid be possible to throw some weight ou one Hue 
or other of the parties in the Legislative Council. 

37S. What was the origin of the Deccan Sardars?— 
The origin was with the Mahratto. Government. 

179. Were they formerly Sardars of the Pt-h-.vn 
Government,—Yes, of the Mahratta Government. 

1SU. Is not it a fact that so long ago as that thy 
Sardarship was considered hereditary?—Yes, u.i it is 
wen now. 

383. Why is if you say the representation given to 
your class is not adequate ? Has it been the same 
since 1801?—Yes. it Y now the same as in lhiii. 

1Y2. Can you show uuu i>y figures?—In 1 m it by 
nomination the Government took one mazi from tin- 
Sardars of the Deccan, and in 1892 also there was 
only one man from i he Sardars of tlio Deccan, ami 
Karnatak. Again iu 1909 there was only one seat 
given to Diem, and in 1920 the game was r^pea;ed. 
They return only one mem her. and now that the 
lnanubif.s are added they enjoy only one sea::, ii: 
spite of the expansion of the Council. 

IT?. The number of iuaiudars was added since the 
Deforms?—Y'os. 

What tuxm arc levied from your class: How- 
do they compare with other taxes on ngricui tn ri 
mt;n;iiani >, etc. r— One-fourth of our revenue, and in 
ad-btiem T think we arc the only class paying death 
-inties lo Government. 

H-T Is it t h-• s:* as sucr.->-, .< m dutv?— Y-'~. Xo 
other ela;.s pays death dutv-. We also pay away 
ouo-third ui ou r-- •:oie< in dutivs a ml we [':>'■ kvai 
taxation afciiv, 

1" ,; . Is f)n-re any Act under which von have to 
pay this succession duty?.—\Ms. 

3c7. r l her-} is r. >..■:< Ic-ment Act under whi- h you 
pay liiisr- -Yt.-s. 

JIn para. I-I of your memorandum you : 

YvY have confidence that representatives of the 
special interests detailed m tiu? first- paragraph v. n! 
be persons of balanced views, and their vovng will 
be guided by reason and gGsponstbHitv.”—Yes, ih«r is 
itx.'icily our idea ; it siiuuld serve the purpo-i- or it 
• cond chamber. 

."9. You are i rr.ng there to the reprosi-n;;,lives 
oi special intevv-'ts ;hoxe wUum you detail on ib-' 
first page, at th . : finning?—YY>:. 

Xot 0 >-|!v t!;.- landed <■!•, ..( --—X"ot only the 
! am led classes, but Ji special inum.’.-ts taken togcG.mr. 

i'fi. With regard to par:;. 29, will you Vi ml Is 
amplify your state?.vm and Huy wi;y you want -i.»! 

; -:v resen tat ion?'—3V- want it, as I have just exphum-d. 
b‘>'ii for the piY;*iv;i«»n of our •• v-:i interests and for 
t-io purpose of exercising a [ •-training ndhtc:Ke cm 
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he Councils, i.e., for the take of earring the purpose 
if a second chamber. 

192. Are you aware that in other Provinces the 
landed constituency have more seats? In Mndraa, for 
example, they have ti; in Bengal, 5; in the United 
Provinces, 0; in the Punjab, 4; in Bihar and Orissa, 
5; and in the Central Provinces, 3; while in Bombay 
rou have only 3?—We have represented to Govern¬ 
ment from time to time on this very line. 

193. Have you sent any petitions to the Government 
>f India with regard to your seat in the Assembly?— 
k'es, 1 sent one, when I was a member of the Legislo- 
:iv6 Assembly, in 1926. 

.94. Are you primarily responsible for the local fund 
»ss?—Yea. 

105. And yet you have not got representation on the 
local bodies?—No, though it was on the understanding 
that we accepted to pay the local fund cess—that we 
should enjoy representation on the local boards. 

196. When were you deprived of your right of 
representation on the local boards?—By the Act of 
19*23. 

197. Chairman; There ia one answer yon gave just 
now which 1 do not follow. I thought I heard you say, 
in answer to a question from the Sardar Sahib, some¬ 
thing about death duties. You were recounting the 
burden put on you, and you mentioned death duties? 
—Yes. 

198. Is it a fact that the Sardar* and Inamdar* as 
a class pay these duties?—Succession duties mean 
death duties. 

199. You look on it in that sense and I accept it. 
Is there any law which says that, because you are a 
Sardar you here to pay it, but that if you are not a 
Sardar you do not have to pay itP It is not the fact, 
is it, that the body you represent have a special tax of 
this kind imposed on them as such P—It is a special tax 
an the Inamdors. The tax does not affect Sardsm as 
Sardars. 

200. It is a tax which is put on succes&ion, and in 
proper cases it will have to be paid whether a man is 
a Sardar or an Inamd&r or not?—Yes, if he ha* any 
lauded property. It is a tax on Inams. 

201. Major Attlee: You have just said you tye 
primarily responsible for paying the local fund cess? 
—Yes. 

202. You pay it and then recover it from the 
tenants? The tenants repay it to you?—In some cages 
the tenants pay and in some they do not. The liability 
varies in different cases. 

203. But you have the right to recover it if you 
can?—There is a statutory provision for recovery, the 
tenants are not always necessarily liable to pay. We 
can recover from the tenants in cases where tenants 
are liable, but in some coses the tenants are not even 
liable to pay. 

204. Sir Sankaran Xair : You represent only the 
holders of alienated villages and lands?—At present 
the constituency represents holders of alienated 
villages, but we are holders of alienated villages and 
alienated lands also. 

205. Alienated lands and villages, but you do not 
apeak for other land holders?—No, not for the 
ordinary cultivators. 

206. It is not only the cultivators; there may be 
land holders too. Have not you land holders here 
other than the owners of alienated villages and lands? 
—Yes. We own lands. We own lands apart from 
villages? 

207. Are those lands alienated PtndsP—They are. 

208. Leave alienated lands alone; I am speaking of 
lands which are not alienated. Are there not big land¬ 
lords of unalienated lands in this province?—Yes, 
there nrp many. 

209. There are? —There are. 

210. You do not speak for them?—^We do not speak 
for them. 

211. None of you is a landlord of lands which are 
not alienated?—W« are. We hold unalieuated lands 
n]so. 

212. You hold nnalienated lands also?—Yes. 


213. The Joint Parliamentary Committee say . in 
heir Report : 11 The subject ” (land revenue) “ is on* 
vhich probably would not be transferred to Ministers 
mill me electorate iucluded a satufactory repreaen- 
ation of rural interests, those of the tenantry a* well 
is of the landlords." Note the words “ u well as the 
andlords/' Has thin condition been satisfied in 
Bombay?— Yes, so far as our representation goes. 

214. That is, the landlord representation?—Yea. 

215. Has there been a representation of the tenantry 
oo, as the Joint Parliamentary Committee say? — 
Lea, there is representation of the tenantry. 

216. They say tatiifactory representation of the 
tenantry. Has there been satisfactory representation 
of the tenantry also?— : I think so. 

217. I want only your opinion on thi*, and I am not 
going to press you further. Do you think that in this 
Province there is already a satisfactory representation 
if the tenantry, so that the subject con be transferred? 
-Yes. 

218. You think so r— lei. 

219. You said you are landholders of land which haa 
lot been alienated also?—Ye*. 

220. If you are not familiar with it, *ay so at once, 
and I will drop it; but can you say anything about 
die terms of letting land to your tenants, toe coa¬ 
litions on which they are let, or do you simply leave it 
to your land agents?—No, we look to the dptail* of 
easing ourselves and do not trust only our agents. 

221. Ifou inquire into the thing yourselves?—We 
look to it ourselves. 

222. Very well. Now, according to our old custom, 

when lands are let to tenants, after the crops are 
harvested and brought to the threshing floor, first of 
all a share of the crops is set apart for labour and 
;iven over to the agricultural coolies, or slaves as 
they were in those days. Is that practice still recog¬ 
nised ?—We pay to the village labourers, to the persons 
vho work for the village, the village servant*- 

223. I did not mean the village servants; I mean 
those who work in the fields? —We give it. 

224. You do? — If we only take a share of the crops; 
otherwise we leave the arrangement to the tenants. 

226. Do you aat it apart first, out of the crops 
brought to the threshing floor?—Yes. 

226. You do?—Yea. 

227. You do it now?—Yes. 

228. Are you able to say Wbetber the tiovernment, 
in fixing the assessment, set apart a certain share for 
the actual labourers in the field? If you do not know, 
say »o£-l cannot tell you definitely. 

229. %hen I will not pursue that matter further. 
After you give this share out of the crops to the 
labourers do you set apart a share, as you said before, 
For the village servants, like the carpenter, the black¬ 
smith, and the dancing girls in the temples, and so 
an? Do you do thatP—Yes. 

230. Yon do thny even now?—Yes. 

231. Are you able to Bay whether the workmen in 
tho fields are paid throughout the year, work or no 
work, at different rates of pay hy you Sards™ P —W« 
do not pay them anything. 

t>a the farmers, pay them?—There are two 
systems on which the farmers pay. Either they pay 
a share when the crops are ripe, or they pay by 
iftail v wages. 

233. They pay hy daily wages P—Yes. 

234. When they pay by daily wages, do they pay 
them throughout the year?—Yes, for working days. 

Chairman: Does " wages " mean money there? 

235. Sir Soniaran Nair: Wages means payment is 
kind?—No, not payment in kind. 

Chairman; I did not know whether the wages were 
money wages. 

KJti. Sir Sankaran flair: they are not. In «ome 
parts of India, to my knowledge, work or no work, the 
aricultural slaves are paid daily wages in kind?— 
Yes. 

237. Uf course, there are different rates. When 
there is no work to be done they are paid at a lower 
rate?—I cannot say. 
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238?'tfo fir u I know, that practice obtains bare 
in the Bombay Presidency, which is also like Madras. 
Ii that practice in any way continued In 'the pro¬ 
vince P—It is continued, but that practioe ia now 
dying out. 

239. It is continued in some places, but the practice 
is now gradually dying out?—it is being replaced by 
daily payment. 

340. By daily payment in cashP—Yes. 

341. would you be willing to have those things 
made obligatory by law, all these payments which 
are* made to agricultural labourers, or would you 
resist itF-^As a general principle I would leave the 
things to themselves. 

243.‘"As they are?—Yes. 

343: You do not like to have it made an obliga¬ 
tion?—No, there should be no legislative provision 
for that. .... 

$44. Sir Bari Singh Qour: You represent the 
Inamdaraf—Yes. 

345. You belong 'to the privileged tenure class?— 
Yes. 

248..And intermediate between yourseu utu the 
ryotwari settlement you have the Indian, village* P— 
Yes. W* have ryotwari settlement in our villages. 

247. Yon do not speak for the holders of the ryot¬ 
wari land?—In* the Tillages we exactly stand in the 
positionf-of ’Government. • The ryotwari system is 
there.?»There is- direct relation be t we en the tenants 
and us only with regard to the lands that are leased 
out by us.. 

348.’ I' understand you 1 'to say that you are repre¬ 
sentative of the privileged class ?—Yes. 

249. you speak as a representative of that 
class P Now, you have made a point that you pay a 
death duty which is called succession duty?—Yes. 

250. Is not that by reason of the fact that when you 
are Inamdars you hare the privilege of paying only 
25 per cent, of the assessment?—We pay 26 per cent, 
of our income. 

251. The other 75 per cent, is remitted in your case? 
—Yes, it is our income. 

252. And therefore after each death, as in the case 
'f the roiling princes of India, you have to pay suo- 
esion duty P — It is a speoial duty imposed on us. 

253. ' Because you are in the enjoyment of a special 
privileged tenure?—It is not exactly because of that, 
t is a special tax levied upon us. 

254. It is only levied upon Inamdars paying what 
i called the favoured rate, not from the rest of the 
people?' While ss holders in ryotwari Tillages, you 
ire not liable to pay anything at all?—That is so, 
sndholden in ryotwari villages are not liable to that 
ax. 

255. Because during your lifetime the Government 
emits three-fourths of the assessment in your favour, 
herefore on- each death a succession duty is levied ?— 
*o, it is not that. This tax came later on. It was 
i later growth. 

256. I*know, but'the reasori given, for it is that 
roura;£s a privileged tenure?—No. In am is not 
©ally a: privileged tenure. It is our income on*WhiCh 
:he tax is levied. 

057. j Than what is the reason given P—The reason 
given* is that we are taxed. That is the only reason 
gi«n. . 

258- t The only reason is that you, Have got to pay 
itP—Yes,.we have got to pay it. 

259. You have just told the Commission that there 
is a prejudice against your class?—Yes. 

260. Can you please give some conorote reasons for 

that prejudice?—Thera is a general prejudice against 
Inamdars, • • • 

*261. That they are a had lot?—Yes, a bad lot. 

262. What are the special reasons? Is there any 
reason why there is such a strong and deep-rooted 
prejudice against your class, that without special 
representation you have no chance of coming in 
through the general electorate?—In the general elec¬ 
torate, unless you champion the cause and come under 


the ticket of the party, there is no dunce. We 
stand in relation to the cultivators as mill ownexm 
stand to the labourers; cultivators consider our in¬ 
terests antagonistic to theirs. 

263. I know; but I was dealing with the question 
of prejudice rather than with your chances of coming 
in at a general election. What is the reason why 
there is this feeling P—Because we enjoy privileges. 

264. Because you are in the enjoyment of privileges 
which the general publio do not like?—Yes. 

266. That is it?—Yes. 

266. You say you have a great power for doing 

good to the public. In what way will you do good to 
the public will you.please tell the Commission?—I will 
say that my class has got more leisure to devote itself 
to the publio good. . 

267. Tell us some oonarete good that you would do 
to the publio ?—Rural development and agricultural 
development. 

268. Give me en instanoeP—We go in for village 
sanitation, and in the village industrial field also we 
shall be able to help the worker, as well as in the 
development of agriculture. 

269. But do not the ryot* complain that yon will 
probably take pos s es si on of the little land they have 
got?—No, their tenure is secure, by law, and-they 
bare absolutely no fear on this ground. . 

270. Bo they not say that yon are only* rent re¬ 
ceivers, middlemen, who have no direct touch with 
the tillers of the soil, and that if you are given a 
greater foothold in the village life you will deprive 
them of the little they have got?—That is not exactly 
the prejudice against ua. We are not middlemen or 
rent- receivers. We- receive assessment, fixed by 
government agency. . 

271. Itr may not exactly be, but it is on the lines 
of that argnmen£, it is something to that effect?—It 
may be. 

272. You say you are in favour of a democratic 
form of government P—Yes, representative form of 
government. 

273. Bnt do you think that communal and class 
representation is consistent with a democratic form 
of government?—The point which -them two bodies 
have made is that class representatioft oombined with 
a democratic form of government will be the best 
form for India at present.’ ’ 

274. Bnt the two things are irreconcilable?—No, 

they are not. ’* 

275. It is the. very antithesis of a democratic form 
of government. The moment you introduce classes 
you have done away with the very foundation of a 
democratic form of government?—We give them a 
majority. We only have a small representation of 
the classes in the legislatures. 


231. SirBarfSingh Gout: Will you turn to page 10, 
paragraph 14 of your statement? You say, 11 Wo 
modestly ask for i.2 seats ”—out of how many elec¬ 
tive seate?—It will be about 125, I think. 

282. That is in the Council. Out of how many 
elective seats in the Assembly do* you want, three? 
—I think there will be some increase in the number 
of seats of the Assembly. . 

283. Now take paragraph 16. You say: “Such 
sharers remain without representation according to 
the rules now in force.’* Have they not got a vote 
in the general constituency?—Yes, they have. 

284. The effect of your paragraph 16 would be to 
give them double votes?—Yes. * 

285. Therefore you want not only 12 seats, but also 
double votes?—They hare already on the other side. 

286. You want 12 seats and double votes for your 
class?—Yes. 

290. In para. 49 on page 12 you say, in advocating 
provincial autonomy, the cabinet should be formed 
on the British Cabinet system P—Yes. 

291. If you will turn to page 12, para. 66, you say: 
11 The Governor should be the head of the executive 
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govormuont, and should preside over the cabinet 
meetings.” How do you reconcile the lirnish Cubinut 
system with the Governor presiding?—We mean that 
there should he one chief .Minister, and he should be 
responsible for the policy of the whole Cabinet. 

292. But if the Governor presides over the Cabinet 
it will be very antithesis of the British Cabinet 
system. Jn para. 49 you say: “ The Governor should 
call upon the leader of the party having the largest 
following in the Council to form his own Ministry. 
It will remain in power bo long as ic enjoys the con¬ 
fidence of the House.'* In another place you say 
that Ministers must come from your class, do you not? 
—Yes. That refers only to the present constitution. 
That is one of our grievances. 

. 293. It does not apply to the future?—The future, 
of course,' will depend on whether wo command a 
majority in the Council or not. 

294. In para. £0 you say : “ No men are better 
qualified to advise with understanding and great 
natural shrewdness on the great mass ol rural ques¬ 
tions which will come before the provincial legisla¬ 
tures 11 —thut is a quotation from the Montflgu- 
Chelmsford Report—and you claim that persons from 
your class should have preference?—Yes. 

29o. How do you reconcile that para.. 50 with the 
preceding paragraph, 49? In the one case you Bay 
the Minister should be drawn from tho largest group? 
—Yes. 

299. In the other paragraph you say he must be 
drawn from your class?—Yes. It is very easy. 11 
there are two candidates who can claim to be in 
the same position, our man should be preferred. 

297. You have not got a largest group in the 
Council?—I said if there are two persons who have 
equal following in the Council, we may be'given the 
preference. 


305. 2)r . Suhravardy: Am I right in concluding 
that there are landholders, big and small, whose names 
are not included in ‘the constituencies of Inamdars 
and Sardars?—Yes, holders of lauds arc nut included 
iu this constituency. 

306. Have these people any special electorate of the 
kind you have got?—No; we are advocating a special 
electorate for them. 

307. So the landholders other than Inamdars aud 
Sardars stand from the general constituency ?— Yes. 
Holders of alienated lands can stand for the general 
constituency. 

303. So you do not represent on the Council the 
landholders’ interest entirely? You represent only 
Inamdars and Sardars who may be even landless 
Sardars?—We represent the privileged classes. 

309. You said that there are Sardars on the Govern¬ 
ment list who have no lauds?—They are very few—one 
or two. 

310. You have stated in your memorandum that ** if 
till) Commission unfortunately come to the conclusion 
to givo separate representation to thu Muhammadans 
it should be by reservation of seats in joint electorate.’* 
Supposing the Commission were unfortunately to come 
to the conclusion to give you a special electorate, will 
you bo content with a reservation of seats in joint 
electorate?—Certainly. 

313. You havo no objection?—No objection. 

312. Why do you want to increase representation in 
the Local Council? If I arn not mistaken you said 
that in your constituency there are five or seven 
Mahomedans on the list of roters?—In tho Sardars’ 
list. 

313. How many of litem are then* in the InnmUur*' 
list?—Quite a number of them. 

314. Can you give m« an approximate idea?—More 
than 50 in a constituency of .500. 

315. They are in the minority?—Yes. 

316. You suggest that, if there is a good Muvsnhnan 
who is capable of protecting thy rights and inU?re>ts 
of your class as a whole, ho has got a chance of brim; 
returned?—Yes, a very good chance. 


317, That is a mere chance. Can you tell me 
whether either a Mussalnmu or a Parsi has ever been 
returned?—I am sorry to say that no Mussulman or 
Barsi lias oveu t&ken bo much interest aud has ever 
stood for election. 

31 d. 1 am asking you to give me the facts?—Nobody 
ever cume forward lor election. 

319. Since when do you enjoy this privilege of being 
returned to tha Local Council?—Since 1S92. 

32U. Through election?—Yes. 

321. That IS to say, even prior to the Minto-Morley 
Reforms ■—Y es. 

322. Since 1692 there has been no Farsi or Mussul¬ 
man representative on the. Council?—Only oue Farsi 
stood for election m 1923 and he was not returned. 

323. Your idea is that it is not the number which 
counts, but it is the personality ?—Yes. 

324. May I suggest to you that in the Local Council 
also it does not matter whether you have 12 or three 
men provided they are good men, capable of protect¬ 
ing your rights and interests?—No. The interests of 
the classes are different from those af the masses. 

325. You represent the Sardars’ and Inamdars* 
Central Association?—Yes. 

32(5. May I take it that you do not represent the 
Sardars uml Inamdars of the whole Presidency; I 
mean tile proper and improper, aa tho Chairman put 
it?—Wo have nothing to do with Sind. 

327. May I ask you whether you have got in your 
Association any MussaUuan member ?—Many. Our 
Vice-President is a Mahomcdou. 

328. In tha present deputation of yours are there 
any Mussalmnns or Parsis?—No. 

329. Any non-Brahmin?—No. 

330. Rao Bahadur Ra jah: You say iu paragraph 43 
of your memorandum that the electorate is growing 
in education and understanding of public opinion. I 
take it that this advance is largely due to the fact that 
they take part in various elections ami thus have fre¬ 
quent opportunities of getting into touch with the 
public opiniou of the country?—Yes. 

331. Do you think this qualifies an average person 
to an intelligent use of the franchise?—In some cases 
they do use intelligence in exercising their franchise, 
but in some cases they may not. 

332. You say that the electorate is growing in educa¬ 
tion and understanding of public opinion. If so, will 
you kindly let me know whether you think that this 
qualifies the average voter to intelligently use his 
franchise?—Yes, to some extent. 

333 . You do not recommend extension oF the pre¬ 
sent franchise beyond that mentioned in para. 2 of 
your memorandum?—I do nut recommend- 

334. Why?—Because I think the time has not conn* 
for that. The present electorate, though it i« getting 
more education, still wants to be further educated. 

335. You claim to be a military class?--Yes. 

333. You say you still wield A great influence with 
society?—Yes. Wo nru a military class. in the sense 
that our income is due to our military exploits. 

337. You are not in any way inferior to any other 
class in education and culture?—Yes, wc are not. 

338. And still you want separate electoral register 
for you?—Yes, because of our special interests. 

339. You say that among you are persons of all 
castes and creeds and religions? How many are there 
among the ranks of Sardars and Inamdars who belong 
to tho depressed classes?—There are two members of 
the depressed classes in tho constituency. 

340. You recommend two seats in tho Local Council 
to be given to the depressed classes and that by elec¬ 
t-inn ?—Yps. 

311. \Yi!! fa:; hir.dlv tell ms her- you arrive at that 
basis?—lYc have not worked out on any mathematical 
basis, but we think that two special seats with chances 
of standing for the general elec tion are quite sufficient 
for that class. 

312. Is it by a separate electorate or by general 
electorate?—I would like to have spparute electorates 
for this class ^depressed) in the beginning. 

343. You take the. view that Government should not 
interfere with-social o reliuiotis matters?— Yes. 
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Are you, or are you not, aware of the fact that the 
memben of the depressed classes are denied many of 
the ordinary civic rights and privileges? 

Chairman: Can we not have that point discussed 
to-morrow? 

Boo Bahadur Rajah: My point is this. This point 
has been raised in the memorandum of the Sard an 
and Inamdars and I would like to pet their opinion. 
To-morrow we are going to examine the depressed 
class representatives, and I do not think that it will 
be relevant to put to them questions on the points 
raised in this memorandum. 

344. Are you, or are you not, aware of the fact that 
members of the depressed classes are denied many 
of the ordinary civic rights and privileges P—Perhaps 
there are some disabilities which existed formerly, 
but we are trying our best to remedy the evil. 

345. Am I to understand that these disabilities do 
not exist to-day P—Many of ^hem have disappeared. 

346. May I mention to you some of the disabilities 
to make my point clear P In the first place the de¬ 
pressed classes are not allowed to draw water from 
public wells P—I may aay that moot of the so-called 
public wells are not really public wells. They are 
endowed by some charitable people and given to the 
public bn oertain conditions. Neither the local boards 
nor-the Government have built them and in such 
cases the wishes of the donors have to be respected. 
But in cases where the local boards or the Govern¬ 
ment .construct, these wells, there is no restriction 
whatsoever at present. 

347. ’ Where there is any interference of the civic 
rights of the depressed classes would your Association 
assist these classes in exercising these rights?—Cer¬ 
tainly. In fact, the position is that we count them 
amongst ourselves as Vatandars. 

348. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi: Your Association 
generally is not in favour of communal representa¬ 
tion?—It does not favour communal representation. 

348. On page 13 of your memorandum, while deal¬ 
ing with the separation of Sind youSriacommend that 
the separation of Sind should be made on two condi¬ 
tions, firstly, the financial adjustment between Bom¬ 
bay Government and Sind and, secondly, the proper 
safeguarding of the interests of the Hindu minority. 
Is it your view that minority communities should be 
given special protection?—No, the experiment with 
regard to Sind should be tried separately and I 
advocate this only for two elections, after which this 
safeguard may be taken away. 

360. That is, for six years?—Yea. 

351. For six years it is necessary that the minority 
community should be protected?—It is only during 
the transition period. We also had it in the transi¬ 
tion period. 

352. After two elections you would recommend 
general election?—Yes. 

353. No class representation?—We are strongly in 
favour of class representation. 

364. Even in Sind you recommend class representa¬ 
tion after six years P—Yes, but not com mu naPrepre-' 
■nutation. 

366. While you recommend representation of the 
landed class to which you have the honour to belong, 
what. will become of the peasantry class ? Do you 


not think that they should be’ represented on the 
Council?—Yes, they are well represented at present. 

356. How?—Practically the general constituencies 
consist mainly of peasants’ representatives. 

357. Similarly 1 understand that members of your 
class are in the general constituency and they can 
also take part in the general elections?—Compared 
to the numbers they are in an insignificant minority. 

368. You hare been'good enough to mention in your 
memorandum something about the Council of State 
of which I have the honour to be a member. You say 
that the Council of State should be reconstituted on 
different lines?—Yes. 

369. You also say that the present Council of State 
is not very popular. May I know something more 
about it? Why do you think it is unpopular?—I 
think yon yourself know better about it. * 

360. I do not hold that view which you hold and 
I would like to know something from you as to why 
you hold that viewP—We have given reasons in the 
memorandum iteelf. The general public opinion is 
that the Council of State does not do much business. 
It only sits for a short time and much of the impor¬ 
tant business is done in the Legislative Assembly and 
the only thing the Council of State does is to act as 
a drag on the Assembly. 

361. You do not recommend the abolition of Council 
of State altogether?—No. 

362. You simply recommend a change in tne consti¬ 
tution P—Yes. 

363. You recommend that H should consist of three 
electorates, the landholders’ class, , the: commercial 
class and the graduates’ class?—-The-electorates and 
franchise should be such that these rlsmi should be 
returned. 

364. With regard to the commercial dan, anyone 
who pays Be. 1000 aa income tax should be an elector? 
—Yes. 

365. How do you think this change will improve the 
constitution ?—It will give ’representation to all in¬ 
terests, but, as we have mentioned in the memoran¬ 
dum, unless the Legislative Assembly is invested with 
more powers, the Council of State cannot function 
much in a useful way. 

366. But this cannot be a ground for the unpopu¬ 
larity of the Council Of State. If the Legislative 
Assembly has not been given more powers there must 
be a separate recommendation for giving more powers 
to them. Is itmm^joP—Constitution is altogether 
different from to^Rpopularity of the House. 

367. How do you propose to make the House a 
popular one P—It should be representative of all 
classes. 

368. Is it not so now?—The electorate is too general 
for all provinces, and all interests in different pro¬ 
vinces are not returned. 

369. There are advanced landholders, men belong¬ 
ing to commerce, men belonging to the general public 
and so on, and thus all classes are represented on the 
Council of State even now?—All Presidencies are not 
represented in the same wav. 

370. You want different qualifications for each 
Presidency?—Yes, different qualifications far different 
Presidencies. 
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1. The Representative System as Applied to British 
India. 

(a) The Barit of Franchise .—Early introduction of 
Universal Franchise should be the goal. Time hu 
arrived for liberalising the franchise. The rules, as 
they stand at present, prevent the labouring and 
depressed classes from being enfranchised. In the 
City of Bombay JRs. 10 franchise has kept the masses, 
i.e., labouring and depressed classes without a vote. 
1 suggest that Us. 4, 2, and 1 should be the rental 
qualification for a rote in the constituencies of 
Bombay and Karachi Cities and in the rest of the 
^residency respectively. In the case of depressed 
lasses it should be still lower, say, 1 rupee in the 
rban and 4 annas in other constituencies. Unless 
hey are enfranchised they will not obtain direct 
-e presentation, which is essential for their all round 
idvanoement. They should be given elected represen¬ 
tatives in the Legislature—Central as well as 
Provincial. 

gjThe amount of land assessment which is prescribed 
as a qualification for a vote should be reduced by half. 
jj‘(b) Methods of Election .—Voting by ballot is 
sD rights but care is required in fixing the polling 
day, which should be such as would enable a large 
body of voters to attend th«T polling stations, i.e., 
it should be when the pressure of agricultural work 
is least and the transport facilities are most easy. 
Polling stations should be located with due regard to 
the convenience of voters. Polling day should be de¬ 
clared a public holiday. Liberty of cumulative voting 
should be withdrawn. Voters should vote distribu- 
tiyely, U, give one vote to each of the candidates of 
his choice. 

(c) Communal interest.—Communal electorates 
should continue if the communities concerned want 
tbenu 

The Marmtha and the allied castes are given reser¬ 
vation of seats in the Bombay Council. The present 
number of reserved constituencies should he doubled. 
Experience has shown that the Maratha caste has 
been able to return its representatives, therefore 
there is no need now for continuing the facility pro¬ 
vided by reservation in its favour. The allied castes 
need protection, therefore steps should be taken for 
confining the benefit of the device, t.e. f reservation 
to them (i.e., the allied castes). In order to secure 
representation to all the allied castes, I would even 
recommend rotation or reservation of a particular 
constituency to a particular caste, i.e., if there is a 
preponderance of a particular caste in a constituency, 
it should have the privilege of returning a member of 
the said caste, say, for instance, a Koli from Thana, 
an Agri from Kolaba, a Bh&udari from Ratnagiri and 
a Kunbi (non-maratha) from Khandesh, and so on. 
The advantages of this proposal will be that all the 
allied castas will be able to share the benefit of 
reservation, there will be fewer contested elections— 
and be it noted that a contest deters many a deserv¬ 
ing person from offering himself for election. 

There should be reservation in favour of the allied 
castes in the Central Legislatures—three in the 
Assembly arid one in the Council of State, should its 
existence be continued. 

Reservation should also be extended to the de¬ 
pressed classes. They should have six elected repre¬ 
sentatives in the Bombay Council, two in the 
Assembly and one in the Council of State. Unless 
this is done, their advancement would be very slow and 
uncertain and they would be acting as a clog upon 
the early attainment of complete self-government. 

Local Interests .—Industrial centres should possess 
the right of returning bv election representatives of 
labour, two for Bombay City and one for each of the 
other industrial centres in the Presidency. Labour 
should have its elected representatives—two in the 
Central Legislatures as well. Liberalisation of fran¬ 
chise in the local self-governing bodies has given in 


the Presidency appreciable iocroa** In.yeprea p ta t kuS 
to the masses as against the classes, who formerly en¬ 
joyed exclusive representation on them. Fran¬ 
chise should be still further liberalised. Local 
bodies, t.g., village paachayats, etc., should be estab¬ 
lished for the purpose of giving education in self- 
government. In the Bombay City franchise for muni¬ 
cipal corporation should be 4 rupees as against 10 in 
force at present. 

(d) Relationship between Representative* and Con¬ 
stituents ,—A representative should repres e nt the con¬ 
stituency in the true sense of the word, t.e., he must 
voice his constituents, but m the present state of 
political consciousness this proposition is xqerely an 
ideal. I do not think that it is possible to enforce 
it by legislation! As political consciousness in the 
electors grows the representative will gradually be¬ 
come a true representative of his constituency. 

(e) Growth of Parties .—To state my experience of 
the first Council (Bombay), there were no well-defined 
parties except the Government and the Opposition. 
As such, its achievements were remarkable. Much 
good and beneficial work was accomplished. 

Secohd Council was marked by the formation of par¬ 
ties—Swarajist-Reaponsivists, Mahomedana, Non- 
Brahmins, Independents and Liberals. In the first 
half of its life there was co-operation with Govern¬ 
ment where possible and opposition where necessary; 
but, in the latter half, walkouts and sulks or rows of 
silence were the order of the day, which broke down 
all opposition and enabled Government to win easy 
victories. 

As regards the present Council—from observation— 
I say that the formation and dissolution or trans¬ 
formation of the parties are constantly taking place. 
This process conduces to weaken the Opposition. And 
I believe Government are having very easy time. 
It is fortunate for the Presidency that its head and 
executive are not reactionary, otherwise the presence 
of numerous and ill-formed parties in the Council 
would have led to disastrous results, to far as the 
public are concerned. 

It is hoped that with more experience the 
fissiparous tendency will disappear, and the Council 
will resolve into distinct and well-informed parties 
which will be able to voice the views of and safeguard 
the interests of the public. 

(f) Growth of Public Opinion.—Informed public 
opinion is growing day by day. The increase in the 
number of newspapers, meetings and conferences is an 
unmistakable indication of this fact. Urban areas 
are far in advance in this respect of the rural areas. 
Even in the districts people have begun to recognise 
that they ought to have a share in the Government. 
It is regrettable that these activities are carried under 
colour of religious propaganda. Responsible leaders 
are aware of this tendency and they are adopting such 
measures as they are able to. It is hoped that in 
coarse of time people will learn to separate politics 
from religion. 

(g) Nomination of Officials and Eon-Officials as 
Additional Members of Elected Bodies .—Nomination 
will have to be tolerated during the period of transi¬ 
tion. It can be tempered by giving preference to non- 
officials. Bombay Presidency has made considerable 
advance in this respect. It is hoped that in near 
future the small proportion of nominated members 
now existing will be abolished. Co-option can be sub¬ 
stituted tor nomination where necessary. 

2. Suitability of Existing Areas for Legislative and 
Administrative Purposes and for the Growth of 
Representative Institutions. 

(a) Loral Sel/-Govemmeftti.—Local Boards, Muni¬ 
cipalities, Notified Area Committees and Village 
Panchayats, where they are established, are all right 
for the respective areas, but, as stated elsewhere (in 
this memorandum}, more village panchayats should bo 
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established. The scope of their duties and responsi¬ 
bilities should be widened; they should be' better 
financed by grants and loans. Unless this is done im¬ 
provement in the condition of sanitation, education 
and amenities in the rural areas will be long in 
coining. 

(b) Proposals for Division of Existing Provinces .— 
Non-division of Sind from the Presidency will result 
in the mutual benefit of both. It is a complaint of the 
Sindhis that they do not receive fair treatment in the 
matter of their wants in spite of revenue received by 
Government from them. My impression is that the 
charge is not well-founded, bnt I am not against 
separation if the Sindhis, as a wholo, want it. The 
Mahomedan demand far its separation and its opposi¬ 
tion by Hindus, so far as they are based on communal 
differences, should not be countenanced. If Sind can 
shoulder the burden involved in its attempt to achieve 
its advancement, financially and administratively, it 
should be separated from the Presidency. 

4. The Provincial Governments. 

(a) CoMtitution. —The allied castes and the de¬ 
pressed classes are not well represented in the Bombay 
Council. Labour and depressed classes obtaiued repre¬ 
sentation by nominations—1 for each in the first and 
the second Councils, and 2 for each in the third 
Council. The amount of representation thus secured 
is insufficient. During this period the allied castes 
had to remain satisfied with vicarious representation. 
To remove the defect a suggestion has been made nhove 
under I (c) communal interest. Measures should be 
adopted to secure direct representation for the allied 
castes, depressed classes and labour. 

(b) TForbinp of Dyarchy .—Apparently it has worked 
without friction in the Bombay Presidency. Credit 
for this is due to the sympathy of the heads of the 
Presidency, tho tactfulness of the Executive, and the 
co-operation of the people’s representatives. Even 
under trying circumstances the members have loyally 


supported the Ministers. Deadlocks were avoided. 
Bombay may be cited os an example of the good work¬ 
ing of an essentially bad system of Government. The 
sooner it is abolished the better. 

(c) Position, ond Power of Governor. —They were 
sparingly used, and when they were used they did not 
leave a sting ljchind. I was a victim of this power in 
the matter of resolutions of which 1 have given notice. 
As the resolutions passed by the Council have no more 
effect than mere recommendations, I think the power 
of veto of Governor in respect of moving resolutions 
in Councils should be withdrawn. Same remarks 
apply to motions for Adjournment of Business. This 
power is open to abuse in unsympathetic hands. 

Power of certification of a bill or of any of its 
clauses should not be exercised by Governors if the 
measure is passed unanimously or by an over¬ 
whelming majority of non-officials. 

(c) Relation of Ministers to each other and Ques¬ 
tions of Collective Responsibility. —Bombay Ministers 
were fortunate in not having to face the question of 
collective responsibility, as votes of no-confidence in 
Ministers were uot carried to the bitter end, the 
resignation of a Minister or the question of collective 
or separate responsibility did not arise. I prefer 
collective over separate responsibility. The Ministry 
shonld stand or fall together rather than any of its 
individual members. 

(f) Growth of Party System in the Provincial 
Councils. —My views are stated in 1 (e). 

(g) Classification in Reserved and Transferred 
Subjects. —The sooner it is done away with the better. 

(i) Desirability of Second Chambers. —They are not 
necessary or even desirable in the Provinces. 

(j) Provincial Autonomy. —It should be given as 
early as possible. 

This memorandum contains the personal views of the 
undersigned, who, if required, for examination or re¬ 
examination will he ready to tender oral evidence. 


31st May, 192S. 
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Memorandum from Mr. S. K. 

* (1) The Representative System as applied to British 
India: — 

(o) The basis, of machine:—The franchise should 
be universal suffrage— 

A male attaining the age of 21 and a female 
attaining the age of 25 should have the right of 
vote for all the legislatures. Central and Pro¬ 
vincial, provided the usual disqualifications as 
enacted by the Government of India Act, 1919, 
should prevail, 

(b) The widening of the franchise is the only solu¬ 
tion to do away with the principle of reservation of 
seats, nomination of non-official members to the 
elected bodies, and religions constituencies now in 
existence and operation under the Government of 
India Act of 1919. The objection of the ignorance 
of the masses in education and politics can be well 
answered. The progress of education of India will 
always be slow and no institutions can be opened to 
give political education to the masses. The right of 
vote will teach them to know and understand that 
they enjoy the political freedom and it is in their 
hands to remedy their political grievances through 
their representative. If the franchise is not made 
universal, then the principle of reservation of seats, 
nominations, separate electorate and constituencies is 
a dire necessity and no reforms of whatever nature 
and character will be adequate without them things. 

(c) Methods whereby particular interest, communal, 
local, social and economic may obtain adequate repre¬ 
sentation on local self-governing, provincial and 
central representative bodies. 

As far as the particular interests, local and 
economic, are concerned, the present representation in 
their case is adequate, but in the cases of communal 
and social interests, the present arrangement requires 
an increase' in the number of the "representatives 
given to the communal and social interests under the 
Government of India Act, 1919. 

Under the head communal, the thorny question of 
the indu-Moslem solution will loom largely on the 
dark horiwm of Indian politics. X have suggested 
"Universal Suffrage the best solution of the 

problem, and if it is not^feorted to, than India will 
be divided as Hindu India and Moslem India, that is 
what the resolutions of the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Moslem League are trying to aim at, though suitable 
arrangements should be made to get the representa¬ 
tives of the minorities. Whether there be Hindus or 
Mahomedans in any provinces, yet the methods of 
joint-electorate should prevail, which may arouse in 
the mind* of the voters, that there is some element 
of unification in the law of the land, which may lead** 
to Nationalism, or he may try to be a national as 
this open opportunity is given to him. 

Apart from the Hindu or Moslem question, the 
question of the backward communities or depressed 
communities, labour population and agricultural 
population requires serious attention of the British 
Parliament. The solidarity of the higher castes, the 
weapon of social ostracism which they can easily 
handle, makes it impossible for the backward com¬ 
munities to express their robust opinions, when only 
a small section out of them is enfranchiWl. Hence 
the need for reservation of seats to the backward com¬ 
munities in every province, separate constituencies 
for the depressed classes, special representation on 
the central and provincial legislature for labour and 
agricultural population should be embodied in the 
new Government of India Act. 

Nomination of Officials and Non~Officials as 
Additional Members of Elected Bodies. 

The nomination of officials in the provincial legis¬ 
latures should be done away with, while in the 
Central Legislature it should be kept so low as to 
ensure non-official majority as it is done in the pro¬ 
vincial legislatures at present. While nomination of 
non-officials to the provincial as well os to the centra! 
legislatures should be equitable. 


BOLE, J«P., M.L.C., Bombay. 

At present the official members help the Govern 
ment in two ways; by answering the arguments o 
the popular side and keeping themselvee in toud 
with a responsible criticism of the administration an 
secondly in assisting the Government by their bloc- 
vote, in turning down any proposal that Government 
may not wish to pass. As it is high time to introduce 
full autonomy in the provincial administrations and 
as the ministers will be in charge of departments, 
they can well answer the opposition side and also 
there is so need of assisting the Government in turn¬ 
ing down any issue, as the defeat of any ministry 
means a change of ministry and a new Government, 
who commands the confidence of the House. 

We do not know what fate our proposal of universal 
suffrage will meet at the hands of the Commission, 
and hence it is better to err on right aide and pro¬ 
pose the non-official nomination to the provincial and 
the central legislatures. The preeent nominations to 
safeguard any other interests, other than the agri¬ 
culture and labour should be done away with the 
adequate (for example, 5 eeate for labour and 7 for 
agricultural population) nominations for these two 
classes of population should be recommended and em¬ 
bodied in the new Act. 

II. The suitability of existing areas for legislative 
and administrative purposes and for the growth of 
representative institutions, (a) The settlement of 
areas for local self-governing bodies should be under 
the control of the provincial Government as it is at 
present and no change i* required, (b) No'part of 
British India should henceforward remain without 
an introduction of representative government in some 
form and the provinces—the North-Western Province 
and the British Baluchistan—be put on par with other 
provinces is British India in matters political. The 
separation of Sind and the redistribution of provinces 
pn linguistic basis should be aimed at in the consti¬ 
tution and the Government of India should be en¬ 
trusted with that work. 

It is sc anomaly in the nature of things that the 
people living in the same country, under the same 
Government and obeying the same laws should be 
divided in two, one enjoying all the civilised forms of 
government while the other should be debarred from 
enjoying these rights only on the plea of the geo¬ 
graphical situation they are put in. As it' is in ‘ 
London that the British citizen of whatever nation¬ 
ality, colour, caste or creed, is on the same footing 
with any other British citizen of the British Empire 
of whatever status and position, it should be in India 
with any Indian living in any part of the country 
should have and enjoy the same privileges which his 
brother in India may be enjoying in any part of the 
country. 

The trend of political thought in the world is on 
the side of creating small self-sufficing nationalities, 
which may achieve fullest realisation of their political 
ideals without any outside interruption, and such 
conditions require same language and same historic 
traditions, the division of India in new provinces 
based on " one language" is ardently desired by 
every thoughtful Indian, and sooner it is done the 
better. India should be federation of nations giving 
fullest freedom to its component parts to develop to 
its fullest limits. 

IV. The Provincial Government. 

I have already put forward the claim of provinces 
for full autonomy, and hence the questions of working 
of dyarchy, the position of ministers in relation to the 
members of Executive Council, the working of par¬ 
ticular department, the classification of reserved and 
transferred subjects, * the desirability of second 
chambers, do not arise. The position and powers of 
Governor, the position of ministers in relation to 
Governor, the collective responsibility of ministers 
are to be dealt with by themselves and by exact 
clauses in the new Government of India Act. 

** The Tieasury of the Provincial Government and 
the Central Government ’’ should be separate. ~If the 
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Meaton Settlement is to be continued, the heed 
41 Income Tex ” under the Central Government should 
be made provincial. 

The aim of Indian political system is to nationalise 
the ' Prorincial Government, hence a 'separate and 
independent provincial system of finances cannot bat 
be the basis of such a Government. Every province 
should be left, as far as possible, to develop its re¬ 
sources and all the avenues of taxation. As the 
sovereign authority in all matters under the consti¬ 
tution, the Provincial Government shall be controlled 
by the Government ef India, but devolution of author¬ 
ity in matters political, social and economic be em¬ 
bodied in the New Government of India Act, so as to 
ensure complete provincial autonomy. 

V. The Central Government. 

" Some element of responsible Government in the 
Central.Legislature should be introduced." 

The introduction of responsibility in Government 
of India will be in accordance with tfce constitutional 
progress already defined and decided by the British 
Parliament in granting self-government to India. 
The system of dyarchy should be introduced, some 
subjects like the Army, Navy, Foreign Affairs, Indian 
States Management and other subjects of Imperial 
importance should be made reserved and separate non- 
votable items in the Central Budget should be shown, 
while all other subjects, finances, taxation, railways, 
Indian marine, education, and sanitation should be 
nude responsible to the legislatures. The present 
system of giving over as many departments as paesiblp 
to one Secretary or a Minister discloses a lack of 
political science. Each secretary or a minister should 
be in charge of one department and one subject only. 
Limiting the number of secretaries (executive coun¬ 
cillors) or ministers by the Government of India Act 
has no meaning. If it is introduced on economic basis, 
then the salaries of such secretaries or ministers* 
should be reduced. Bbt it should be borne in mind 
that the present salaries of executive councillors, and 
ministers are all within the economic boundary, and 
to level them down will not only impair efficiency, 
but will give rise to immeasurable sources of abuse. 
It cannot be denied that high salaries of elected 
allure all political adventurers, yet the returns for 
services rendered—when all sources except personal 
and private are haired—should be in proportion to 
what is paid in other walks of life to the average 
intellectual persons, otherwise the State will not 
command the best intellect of.the land in the service 
of the country. The life at legislature and the secre¬ 
tariats should not be made a slavery, as to result in 
turning away honest, straightforward and self-re¬ 
specting persons from political life as it ib done in 
the United States of America and in some slight 
degree in the United Kingdom. 

Defence of India. 

(1) The employment of British Army, Navy or Air 
Forces should be eliminated, and the recruitment of-- 
Indian Army, Navy and Air Force should be piaffe so 


al to take the place of the British force in India 
within a period of ten years. I do not claim the 
severance of British connection, yet an employment 
and presence of alien army, whether British or non- 
British, is always an eyesore to the extremist leaders of 
thought and they make much out of it even on un¬ 
called-for occasions. On the question of appointing 
Indian officers over the British troops, an argument 
is put forward that British soldiers will not be willing 
to serve under Indian officers, the same argument can 
be well advanced and it can be said that the Indian 
troops will not like to serve under British officers. 
Whatever be the sentiment behind the argument on 
the side of the British force, the mum se nti ment 
should prevail in the case of Indian forces; and we 
are further of opinion that the British Parliament 
should not wait to see that the Indian forces with one 
voice condemn by action or by express will the employ¬ 
ment of British officers over them. 

2. The command of the Army, Navy and Air Force 
should be vested in the Governor-General in Council. 

In putting this claim we are making the forces 
employed in India independent of the British Army, 
and putting on the same level as the forces of the 
Colonies, which cannot be employed outside the Indian 
frontiers without the sanction of the Indian Legisla¬ 
tures. The forces in India are paid by India, and 
hence their engagement and movements should be 
oontrolled by India. 

S. Half of the revenues of the Central Government 
are spent after the forces. We do not think India in 
able to bear such a heavy load for the times indefinite. 
Borne way is to be found. The Indianisation 'of the 
Army is the one way, and the most effective is the 
establishment of territorial force and the introduction 
of compulsory military and naval service for the youths 
of the country. Two years 1 military and one year’s 
naval service should be made compulsory for all males 
(at the age of 18 till the age of 21) and one year’s naval 
service should be made compulsory for all males (at 
the age of 18 till the age of 21) and one year’s Red 
Cross service should be made oompnlsory at the age of 
16 till the age of 18, and the units of the standing 
army should be appreciably reduced so that expendi¬ 
ture on forces will have controL In this connection 
we may warn the British Parliament that their 
suspicious treatment of Indian people have given birth 
misunderstandings, and we hope that the era of trust 
will be inaugurated. 

The Position of Servicet. 

" All services should be dependent on the Governor- 
General in Council. No services should claim a higher 
authority or an appeal to higher authority than the 
Governor-General in Council.* 1 

This clearly denotes that the Council of the Secre¬ 
tary of State, hiB control over Indian^ffairs, the 
recruitment of services independent of the Indian 
Government are all done away with, as they are not 
only' useless but at the same time harmful to t! «* 
growth of Indian representative institutions and 
democratic ideas. 


AFTERNOON. 


Mr. A. N. SURVE, B.A., LL.B.*, J.P., Advocate and Fellow, University of Bombay, 
and Mr. S. K. BOLE, J.P., M.L.C., Bombay. 


162. Chairman: (To Mr. Snrve) We are obliged to 
you. Sir, and to Mr. Bole for coming in together 
because we know that you are not of quite the same 
view. 

Mr. Surve, just a word to you first. Were you not a 
member of the Bombay CouncilP— In the first two 
Councils I was a member. 

163. From the City of Bombay constituency?— 
Bombay City North Reserved Constituency. 


164. The seat that is reserved for non-Brahmins?— 
It is reserved for the Mahratta and allied castes only, 
not for all the non-Brahmins. 

165. In the same way, Mr. Bole, you are, I believe, 
at present a member of the Legislative Council. Are 
you not?—Yes, Sir. 

166. You are a nominated member representing 
labour?—Yes, Sir. 
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187. foammm. Let, us take Mr. Surve for a 
moment. r Mr - Surra, when 1 read your document 
whet 1 see yon suggest is this. You say at present 
there are term seats reserved for Mahrattos and allied 
castes?—Yes, Sir. 

188. Are you one of the members P—Yea, I belong to 
one of the allied castes. 

189. Well, now, your suggestion is that the number 
jf seats should be increased to 14 P—Yes, sir. 

170. But 1 thought I read it in your document that 
you thought they should not be for the Mahrattos but 
for‘the allied castes only?—Yes, Sir; that is what I 
suggest. 

171. That would mean 14 seat* to the allied castes 
excluding the Mahrattas?—Tea, sir. There are only 
■even seats reserved at present. I ask for 14 seats. 
If 14 seats or a larger number of seats are given to us 
then tbs Mahrattas need not be taken out of the 
protection which the reservation of seats confers. 

179. At; present I understand there are seven seats 
in the Council which are reserved for non-Brahmina, 
and they are what are called “ Mahrattas and the 
allied castes "P —Yes. : . . 

173. If yon suggest that there ought to be 14 seats 
what I am not dear about is—do you suggest that the 
14 seats should not be reserved for. the Mahrattas 
strictly speaking P —They should be reserved for 
Mahrattas as well as the allied castes, but care should 
be taken to see that the latter get the benefit of the 
reserved seats and are not altogether excluded from 
them in the future as they are at present by the 
Mahrattas. 

174. I think your view is that there should be some 
extension of the franchise P—Yes, Sir. 

175. But you do not think that you should go to the 
length of adult suffrage P—Yes. 

176. You suggest some lower qualification?—Yea. 

Cfiairvum: That, I think, gives the Conference the 

special views of this gentleman. 

177. Mr. EarUhom: (To Mr. Bole) I would like to 
ascertain by reference to Bombay what is your con¬ 
nection with labour. I understand you are a 
nominated member of the Legislatite Council?—Yes, 
sir, I am. 

178. Are you an official of any industrial concern? 
—I was e member of the Bombay Textile Workmen’s 
Union. 

179. Can you give us the membership of that 
union P—About 6,000. 

180. Are you connected with the Trade Union Con¬ 
gress P—I was once the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee in Bombay of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress held in Bombay. 

181. Are you still associated with them?—I am 
on the Provincial Committee. 

183. In the document which you have sent, is it 
vour personal opinion expressed or has the opinion 
you have expressed been submitted officially through 
the organisation with which you are oonnectedP—It 
is my personal opinion. 

183. 8o that you cannot sSy, can you, whether if 
the suggestions you made were submitted to the 
organised labour, there would be common agreement 
with them or not?—I cannot say that. But I think 
they would be acceptable. 

184. You express the belief that the only solution is 
to do aiway with the principle of reservation of seats 
and nomination of non-official members and to adopt 
the principle of universal suffrage?—I still hold that 
view. 

185. Has that subject ever been discussed in your 
Trade Union meetings?—Yes, that has been discussed. 

180. And you have found fairly common agree¬ 
ment on that point?—Yes, common agreement. 

187. Can you tell us why you have come to the con¬ 
clusion that the adoption of that proposal would have 
solved the problems associated with separate elector¬ 
ates, nomination and other things which you have 
mentioned?—I think -then every man will get the 
opportunity to exercise the right of voting. 


188. But do you think that the Mahomedans Would 
be prepared, if they got universal suffrage, to dis¬ 
pense with the separate electorates or the reservation 
of seats?—I cannot say about the Mahomedans. 

189. But I rather gather from the opinion you hare 
expressed in this document that the adoption of uni¬ 
versal suffrage will solve those prohkms?—-I'think so. 

190. Is it your experience that in the labour organ¬ 
isation your membership would be prepared to accept 
the adoption of that principle and give up the claim 
in the other directions if they got universal suffrage? 
—Yes. 

191. Now you say if that principle is not adopted, 
then it becomes necessary to have reservation of seats 
and nomination and separate electorates and so on P 
—Yes, that is neoessary. 

192. I notice that on page 81 you say r “ Apart from 
the Hindu, or Moslem question, the question of the 
backward communities or depressed communities, 
labour population and agricultural population require 
serious attention of the British Parliament.” ' There 
I notice you distinguish between the depreseed cla s ses 
and labour population?—Yes. 

193. Where do you draw the line between the de¬ 
pressed classes and the labour population?—The de¬ 
pressed classes are regarded as untouchables. That is 
quite a distinct class. 

194. I notice on page 31 you say: “ We do not know 
what fato our proposal of universal suffrage will 
meet at the hands of the Commission, and hence it is 
better to make certain suggestions for nominations, 
and so on." Then you say: 11 The present nomina¬ 
tions to safeguard any other interests other than 
agriculture and labour should be done away with and 
adequate (for example, 5 seats for labour and 7 for 
agricultural population) nominations for these two 
classes of population should be recommended." In 
this paragraph you wish to abolish nomination for aD 
classes except labour and agriculture?—Yes. 

195. In the previous paragraph you mode a distinc¬ 
tion between labour and the depressed classes?—Here 
I mean that capitalists as such do not want separate 
nomination. 

196. I will make myself clearer. You have got, 
aocording to the memorandum supplied to us, in the 
present Legislative Council 3 nominated to repre¬ 
sent the labouring classes and 2 those classes which, 
in the opinion of the Governor, are depressed. That 
is to say, you have 5 now for labour and the depressed 
classes. Now you say on page 31 that all nominations 
should be abolished except for labour and agriculture 
and yon ask for 5 for labour P—What I mean by that 
is that at present reserved seats are given to mill- 
owners of Bombay and such other industrial interests 
in the Bombay Council. That is not necessary. That 
is what I say. 

197. Then am I to understand that what you are 
8 fiking for is 5 labour seats in addition to representa¬ 
tion for depressed classes?—Yes. 

198. You do not propose to exclude them from 
nomination P—No. 

199. The Chairman: I gather that Mr. Bole would 
propose to get rid of reserved seats for the Mahrattas 
and the allied castes ?—Yes, if the proposal of univer¬ 
sal franchise is accepted. 

200. Then I do not think yon agree with Mr. 
SurveP—I do not agree. But if my proposal is 
accepted then his difficulty would also be solved. At 
present Gujarat and the province of Bind have got 
more representation than their proportion of popula¬ 
tion entitles them to, whilst the Marathi-speaking 
districts are neglected. They do not get adequate 
representation according to their population. If the 
Marathi-speaking districts and all other districts get 
representation on the basis of population, then this 
difficulty would be solved. What is required is to 
increase their number of members in the Bombay 
Legislative Council. If the number is raised to 200 
then each district will get about four seats. The* 
if some seats are reserved for the Mshrattas and 
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ullied caataa on* Mahratta may come in and other 
non-Mahratta communities also may get a chance. 

301. Mr. Hartshorn : Am I to understand that it 
has been laid down in any official way by labour in the 
Bombay Presidency that what labour is asking for is 
first of all universal suffrage, then the complete 
abolition- of reservation of seats, of nominations, 
separate electorates, aud so on, but that if you failed 
to obtain that, then you ask that labour shall be 
represented by five nominated members and the 
agricultural population by seven?—Yes. 

202. Is that an official demand put forward by 
organised labour in Bombay?—No. 

203. That ia merely your own view?—Yes. 

204. That is your suggestion ?—Yes. 

206. Then we must take this at the moment ns very 
largely being the opinion uf yourself, and that aloDe!" 
—Yes. 

And 1 gather that you lay dowu the suggestion that 
first of all you should have universal suffrage, secondly 
that India should be divided up into areas on a 
linguistic basis and that within those areas there shall 
be provincial autonomy? I think that sums up pretty 
well what you said here ? 

206. Mr. Hartshorn: Are there nny organisations 
connected with the textile industry besides the one in 
which you were an official?—Yes. 

207. Will you give us the total membership of the 
textile workers in the Trade Union in Bombay?—Only 
textile? .. 

208. YesAAbout 16,000. 

209. They have not been consulted about these 
proposals ?.—No. 

210. Dr. Ambedhar: There was one thing about 
which the evidence of the witness has not been cor¬ 
rectly summarised by Mr. Hartshorn. The witness 
said that the number of scats.in the Bombay Legisla¬ 
tive Council should be nppoitjoned among the different 
parts, Sind, Karnatak and Marathi-speaking dis¬ 
tricts, in proportion to the population. Ho did not 
say that there should be Provinces on the basis of 
language.—(Mr. Iiotr) : No. 

Dr. Ambedhar .* His point was that there was unfair 
distribution. 

Mr. Hartshorn: He said: “The trend of political 
thought in the world is on the side of creating small 
self-sufficing nationalities, which may achieve fullest 
realisation of their political'ideals without any outside 
interruption, and such conditions require same 
language and same historic traditions; the division of 
India in new Provinces based on ‘ one langungo ' is 
urdontly desired by every thoughtful Indian, aud the 
sooner it is done the better.* ’ 

211. Dr. Ambedhar: There the witness was saying 
about the distribution of seats.— (Mr. Bole); What I 
suv is that seats should be distributed on a population 
basis. 

212. Major Attire: 1 just wanted to bring out one 
point about your reply to Mr. Hartshorn ns to th-’ 
nuinher of textile workers in the union in the Citv of 
Bombay. Of course, there are other textile operative- 
outside Bombay who are organised—in Ahniedubnd 
and so forth. I have seen the figure* in the official 
labour roturns. I just wnntcd to make that dear. 
You are speaking only of the Bombay City, but not of 
the textile workers of the Bombay Presidency?—No^ 

(.4f this stage the Chairman vacated the Chair , u'hich 
was occupied by Lord Burnham .) 

213. Rao Saheb Patil: Mr. Surve, I think, in tin* 
interest of the backward classes, you want reservation 
of seats for the whole of the Presidency 
.Surve); Yes; but I nm speaking generally for the 
Maratlii-speaking districts. 

214. My question is that you like the idea that in 
all the districts of the Bombay Presidency, so far as 
the backward classes are concerned, there ought to be 

reservation of seats in each and every district?_ 

Well, that would be a desirable thing indeed. 

215. It is quite desirable?—Yes. 

216. In the interest of the backward classes?_Yes. 


217. So 1 think you will like the idea that all the 
backward classes should be included in the Mahratta 
and allied castes?—Yes. And to that effect a resolu¬ 
tion was passed only last Sunday (14th October, 1928) 
by the conference of the allied castes held in Poona. 
That resolution has bocn already scut to tho office ot 
the Commission. The resolution, us we passed it, was 
iu Marathi. Ha English rendering is ns follows; — 

Those backward Hindu castes, excepting the 
depressed classes, who desire to be included among 
the allied castes should be su included. 

The exclusion of the depressed classes does not mean 
thut we want to go against their interests. They 
want that separate provision should be made for them 
utid therefore we have not asked for anything on their 
behalf. We are asking in this resolution only for our 
own iuterests, but wo do not oppose the granting of 
more facilities to the depressed classes. That is the 
explanation which I want to give for excluding the 
depressed classes in this resolution. 

218. So then you want more reserved seats for all 
the backward classes?—Yes. 

219. You have said in your memorandum that there 
ought to bo reserved seats for non-Mahratta backward 
classes?—Yes. 

220. Of course, you wanted to safeguard the in¬ 
terests of the non-Mahratta backward clasaesP—I 
wanted to safeguard their interests as well u the in¬ 
terests of the large number of castes that are at pre¬ 
sent not included in the term “Allied Castes.’* The 
idea before my mind waa about these 14 reserved seats 
only, but if reservation is to be extended to other 
backward classes and the number is not to be increased 
beyond 14 seats then the first preference should be 
given to the allied castes, which term will include, as 
stated by me a little before, all other Hindu backward 
castes also. 

221. So far as Mahrattas are concerned, the non- 
Mahrattas can settle their difference with the 
Mahrattas?—Yes. We have political organisations— 
both Provincial and All-India -called the Nun- 
Brahtnin Conference and Congress respectively. "What¬ 
ever differences we may have among ourselves can be 
settled in that body. 

222. In short, your claim is that reserved seats 

should be given to all the backward classes as such?— 
Yes. * 

223. Those reserved seats should also exist in the 
Central Legislatures?—Yes. 1 may as well mention 
that iu the second and tho third Legislative Assembly 
there was not a single person who represented the back¬ 
ward Hindu communities. The Maratha and the 
other Hindu backward communities are at present 
il u rop resen ted. In the first Legislative Assembly, 
which was elected during the non-co-operation davs, 
two members were returned. One got in from the 
Central Division tmd he was Mr. Bagde, and another 
got in from the Southern Division, and ho was Mr. 
Lutthe. But they got in only hecausn the other ad¬ 
vanced communities were at that time under the 
influence of non-co-operation. If non-co-operation 
had not existed then even these two gentlemen who 
had ihe chance of getting into the Legislative 
Assembly would never have got it. Therefore, if no 
arrangement is made, if no special facility is pro- 
-vided, then, under the existing order neither the 
Mahrattas nor nny other backward classes will ever 
have an opportunity of being represented in the 
Legislative Assembly. 

224. Lord Burnham: Do I understand from you 
that on tho general list in the constituencies not n 
single Mahratta was returned P—Yes; no Mahratta 
was returned. 

22.5 Jiao Saheb Patil: So far ns the Central Legis¬ 
lature is concerned not a single Mahratta was re¬ 
turned for the Council P —Yes. Several candidates 
came forward, but they were defeated. 

226. So then, do you mean to say that though tho 
number of voters of the backward classes is sufficiently 
large, still on account of certain influences at work 
they cannot take full advantage of tlie right of vote? 
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—That is bo, because there are various interests. 
For instance, there is indebtedness, there is illiteracy, 
and then there is the landed interest. All the land 
is practically in the hands of the rich people. So 
practically these rich people in jt way coerce their 
tenants to vote in a particular direction, and that is 
whv other people get returned. 

227. So then may I tako it that the reservation of 
seats in the Central Legislature is quite essential in 
the interests of the backward classes?—Indeed it is so. 

228. You are in favour of lowering the franchise?— 
Yes. 

229. To what extent?—My individual idea is to 
lower it as far as the land assessment is concerned to 
half of the present limit. The’present limit is Rs. 1G 
in the Rntnagiri district and in the other districts it 
is Rs. 32. I want that it should be half of that, that 
is, Rs. 16 for all the other districts and Rs. 8 for 
Ratnagiri. As for rental qualification, I want that 
in the urban area it should be Re. 4 for Bombay City 
and Rs. 2 for Karachi City—I have said that in my 
memorandum —and Re. 1 for other urban areas. 

230. Mr. Bole, do you agree with the views ex¬ 
pressed by Mr. Surve?— (Mr. Vole); I agree. But I 
want to increase the number of seats allotted to each 
district. 

231. Sir Eari Singh Gout: You, Mr. Bole, represent 
the labour organisation in Bombay?—Yes. 

232. What is the condition of labour as regards 
education ?—The percentage is very low. 

233. What is the percentage of educated labour?— 
X think it might bo 3 or 4 per cent. 

234. Has any progress been made ia literacy during 
the last ten years?—Yes, some progress has been 
made. 

235. Could it amount to i, } or, say, 1 per cent, 

more?—I think it might ho 1 per cent, more, because 
it is only now that the corporation has introduced 
the scheme of free and compulsory primary education 
in some of the wards. * 

23G. When you speak of universal suffrage, do you 
speak of universal male and female suffrage or only 
universal male adult suffrage?—Universal male and 
female suffrage. 

237. You will enfranchise all men and women irre¬ 
spective of whether they possess nnv property quali¬ 
fications or not, whether they are literate or illiterate 5 
Only the fnct that they have attained the age of 21 
years would do?—Yes. 21 in the case of males and 
25 in the case of females. 

238. You think that by giving a universal male 
and female franchise, labour is not likely to be ex¬ 
ploited bv designing people? Do yon think that thert 
will be the danger of exploitation?—In the initial 
stage that will happen. 

239. And therefore in the initial stage it might 
endanger the purpose for which reformed legislature 
shall have been constituted?—But by that way only 
thesp inert will get the proper training. 

240. Will you not therefore begin by giving Lliein 
universal frnnrhise in district councils and munici¬ 
palities and when they are sufficiently schooled in 
the art of self-government in these local bodies then 
extend the franchise to local councils and last of all 
to the Legislative Assembly. Do you not think that 
that would be a more logical course to follow?—I 
think it is no use to wait; how long are they to wait, 
I do not know. 


242. Sit Eari Singh Gout: You have stated in your 
memorandum that you would not like any nomina¬ 
tions?—Yes. 


253. Sir Eari Singh Gout (to Mr. Surve): You are 
in favour of proTin^.d .mumomy, Sir. Surve?—Yes, 
with certain safeguards. 

254. Do you like to suggest any other safeguards 
beyond those you have mentioned in your memoran¬ 
dum? You have suggested, on page 7. clause (r) : 
" I think the power of veto of Governor in respect 


ot moving resolutions in councils should be with¬ 
drawn. home remarks apply to motions for adjourn¬ 
ment of business. This power is open to abuse in un¬ 
sympathetic hands. Power of certification of a hill 
ur of any of its clauses should not be exercised by 
Governor if the measure is passed unanimously or by 
an overwhelming majority of non-officials." Subject 
tu these safeguards tho removal of these provisions, 
you would advocate giving provincial autonomy to 
lhe provinces?—Yes. 

255. I am asking you whether these arc the only 
safeguards which you wish to suggest. You want that 
the powers which ore now enjoyed by the Governors 
should be taken away. Have you got nnv safeguards 
to put in their places?—When I was examined by the 
Reforms Inquiry Committee, I suggested at that time 
that Finance and Police should remain with some 
agency which is not under the control of the legisla¬ 
ture. Tnking the situation as it exists to-day, I 
mean the communal con diets where one party tries to 
overawe the other, 1 think that this safeguard is 
essential. In other respects provincial autonomy 
should be given, but before it is given communal 
quarrels should first be settled. If they are not 
settled, provincial autonomy will not work and will 
prove disastrous to the welfare of tho Presidency. 
These are the only safeguards which I would like 
to suggest for the granting of provincial autonomy. 

256. Are you in favour of transferring law and 
order in your Presidency?—No. 

257. You want to exclude law and order and put 
them under the Central Government?—Not exactly. 
I want to have a sort of limited provincial autonomy. 
WiLh the safeguards I have suggested provincial 
autonomy should be given. 

258. Do you want that law and order should be a 
reserved subject under an Executive Councillor or 
you would transfer them directly under the control 
of the Central Government?—1 think the suggestion 
that I made before the Muddiman Committee—and 
to which I stick oven to-day—was this: that the 
Governor should have the control of law and order. 
I should think that so long as party disputes are 
not settlod it will not he in the interests of the 
Presidency to transfer law and order. 1 had also 
made a suggestion about finances. The finances also 
should remain for some time at least nut of party 
influence. 

259. Lord Burnham : Do I understand you to be 
■ saying that you wish to leave the subjects of Govern¬ 
ment divided as at present, that is to say, to keep 
land revenue, law and order still reserved subjects?— 
T do not want that land revenue should be a reserved 
subject. 

260. I thought you said Finance?—Yes. I want 
Finance to be a reserved subject. In Bombay Finance 
is n portfolio by itself. It deals with revenue and 
expenditure also. 

261. .Sir Eari Singh Goar; As regards the claims 
of the community, tlie Backward Classes, the De¬ 
pressed Classes and the Mnhomcdans, how may seats 

total of 100 would you give to thpse three com¬ 
bined classes and also to Landed Classes and tho 
Labourers? Have you worked out all this?—I have 
not worked out on that line. 

2G2. After making these reservations, what will be 
the number of seats that will be left over to the 
Advanced Classes? Have you worked it out?—I have 
only worked out for the Marathi-speaking districts; I 
have not touched the Mnhomedan interests or any 
other interests. 

263. Sir Arthur Froom (to Mr. Bole): May I know, 
Mr. Buie, tho name of the Labour organisation with 
which von are coflpected?—The name of tho Union 
with winch I was connected is called the Bombay 
Textile Workmen’s Union. 

264. Is it registered ?—Yes. 

265. Under the Trade Unions Act?—Yes. 
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270. You have made another statement, Mr. Bole. 
I preface my remarks by saying that I do not 
question at all there being an army in Indja officered 
by Indian officers, I do not disagree with it nor am 1 
arguing against it. But yon make a statement here 
that Indian soldiers do not like to serve under British 
officers. Have you any justification in making that 
statementP—As the Europeans do not like to serve 
under Indian officers, it is natural that Indians will 
not like to serve under European officers. 

271. They never tried it. Have theyP—Because 
Indians are never given the chance of being officers 
in the army. 

272. Lord Burnham: I suppose you do not refer 
to the past or the present, but that your statement 
is confined to the future?—Yes. 


273. Dr. Suhravcardy: Mr. Bole, I understand you 
say that you are in favour of provincial autonomy ? 

Y “ , 

274. One of the reasons why you want provincial 
autonomy is, I believe, due to the fact that, generally 
speaking, dyarchy has failed in the provinces?—No; 
in Bombay Presidency it has not failed. 

275. Why do you then want provincial autonomy? 
—We want provincial autonomy because we want 
that there should be no reserved subjects. 

Lord Burnham: Thank you, gentlemen. That con¬ 
cludes the evidence. We are much obliged to your 
attendance and for having answered so frankly the 
questions put to you. 
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Council, Bombay, on behalf of the Bahishkrita Hitakanni Sabha (Depressed 
Classes Institute of Bombay). 


/.—Protection through Adequate Representation. 

1. Preliminary.—The Sabha feels relieved of great 
anxiety by the decision of Parliament not to appoint 
an Indian on the Statutory Commission. The agita¬ 
tion for thu appointment of an Indian, would have 
been proper if the Commission had to consider a 
common Indian demand for self-government. But 
the fact is that the Commission shall have to consider 
not one demand, but a variety of demands made by 
the different interests prevailing in the country. That 
being the case the agitation should have been for a 
representation of all such interests on the Commission. 
The Babha desires to point out that nothing could 
have satisfied the Depressed Classes better than the 
appointment of Indians representing various interests 
in the country, including their own, on the Statutory 
Commission. The demand for representation on the 
Statutory Commission was not, howover, of such a 
nature and the Sabha, therefore, could not feel at 
one with those who .urged it. The Sabha, it is true, 
did not agitate as it should have done, in conformity 
with its own Yiewa, for the representation of the 
depressed classes on the Commission. But that was 
because the Sabha fult that it was'too much to hope 
for in a country where those in charge of the affairs 
from the Viceroy downwards have cultivated the habit 
of recognising the noisy few and forgetting the dumb 
millions. To use the language of Burke, because 
half a dozen politicians, like grasshoppers under a 
fern, make the field ring with their importunate 
chink, whilst the masses, like thousands of great 
cattle, are reposing beneath the shadow of the oak, 
chew the cud and are silent, the Government of India 
imagines that the politicians who make the noise are 
the only inhabitants of the field—that, of course, they 
are many in number—or that, after all, they arc 
other than the little, shrivelled, meagre, hopping, 
though loud and troublesome insects of the hour. But 
there was also another reason why the Sabha did not 
press for its views. In the opinion of the Sabha this 
exclusion of Indians from the Statutory Commission 
was no small mercy to the depressed classes. For, 
by their non-appointment the depressed classes are, 
at any rata, saved the prejudice that would have 
otherwise been caused to their case, which the Sabha 
has hereby undertaken to place before the Com¬ 
missi on. 

2. Injustice dune to the depressed dosses in 1919.— 
The Moniagu-Chelmsford Report recognised fully 
(para. 151) that the existence of the social differences 
and divisions formed “ a feature of Indian Society 
which is out of harmony with the ideas on which else¬ 
where in the world representative institutions rest ” 
and the authors of the Report (pnra. 153) held that 
they " hare to be taken into account and they must 
lead us to adjust the forms of popular Government 
familiar elsewhere to the special conditions of Indian 
life.” In accordance with this, the authors of the 
Report, in order to pacify the depressed classes who 
had stoutly opposed the introduction of the Reforms, 
undertook to safeguard their interests, us will be seen 
from the following statement in para. 165 of their 
Report in which they say “ we have shown that the 
political education of the ryot cannot be very rapid 
and may be a very difficult process. Till it is complete 
he must bo exposed Uj the risk uf oppression by peopie 
who are stronger and cleverer than bo *s; and until it 
is clear that his interests ran safely be left in his own 
hands, or that the Legislative Council represent and 
consider his interests, we must retain power to protect 
him. So toith the depressed classes. IFe intend to 
make the best arrangements ire rnn for fbrir repre¬ 
sentation in order that they too may ultimately learn 
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the fessoii of self-protection. But if it is found that 
their interests suffer and that they do not share is 
the general progress, we must retain the means in our 
hand of helping them * • • 

3. The Sabha regrets that all these promises were 
thrown to the wind by the South borough Committee 
which was subsequently appointed to devise franchise, 
frame constituencies and to recommend what adjust¬ 
ments were needed to be made in the form of the pro¬ 
posed popular Government as a consequence of the 
peculiar social conditions prevalent in India. So 
grossly indifferent was the South bo rough Committee 
to the problem of making adequate provision for safe¬ 
guarding the interests of the depressed classes that 
even the Government of India, which was not over¬ 
particular in this matter, felt called upon in para. 13 
of their despatch on the Report of the South bo rough 
Committee to observe : 11 We accept the proposals (for 
non-official nomination) generally. But there is one 
community whose case appears to ns to require more 
consideration than the Committee gave it. The Report 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms clearly recognised 
the problem of the depressed classes, and gave a pledge 
respecting them. The castes described as ‘ Hindus— 
others ’ in the Committee’s Report, though they are 
defined in varying terms, are, broadly speaking, all 
the same kind of people. Except for differences in the 
rigidity of their exclusion they are all more or less in 
the position of the Madras Pan-chamas, definitely out¬ 
side that part of the Hindu community which is 
allowed access to their temples. They amount to about 
one-fifth of the total population, and have not been 
represented at all in the Morlcy-Minto Councils. The. 
Committee’s Report mentions the depressed classes 
twice, but only to explain that in the absence of satis¬ 
factory decorates they have, been provided for by 
nomination. It does not discuss the posifion of these 
people or their capacity for looking after themselves. 
Nor does it explain the amount of nomination which 
it suggests for them. Paragraph 24 of the Report (of 
the Franchise Committee) justifies the restrictions of 
the nominated seats on grounds which do not suggest 
that the Committee were referring to the depressed 
dosses. The measure of representation which they 
propose for this community is as follows: — 


Province. 

Total Population of 
population Depressed 

Total 

Seats for 
the De¬ 

in 

classes in 

seats. 

pressed 

Madras 

millions. 

39-8 

millions. 

8-3 

120 

classes. 

2 

Bombay 

10 5 

■6 

113 

1 

Bengal. 

460 

9-9 

127 

1 

United Provinces 

47-0 

10-1 

120 

1 

Punjab. 

19-5 

1-7 

85 

— 

Bihar and Orissa 

32-4 

9-3 

100 

1 

Central Provinces 

12-0 

3-7 

72 

1 

Assam ... 

6-0 

-3 

54 

— 






Total 

221-4 

41-9 

791 

7 


— 


■ — 

— 


*' These figures speak for themselves. It is suggested 
that the one-fiftli of the entire population of British 
India should be allotted seven seats out of practically 
800. It is true that in all the Councils there will be, 
roughly, a one-sixth proportion of officials who mny be 
expected to bonr in mind the interests of the de¬ 
pressed ( Y): but that arrangement is not, in our 
opinion, what the Report on Reforms aims nt. The 
authors stated that the depressed classes should also 
l"nrn the lesson of self-protection. It is surely fanciful 
to hope that this result enn bo expected from including 
a single member of the community in an assembly 
where there arc fiO to 90 rnste-Hindn«. To ninkc ppH 
the principles of paragraphs 151, 152, 154 and lfla of 
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the Report we must treat the outoastee more 

generously. * * *” 

4. The Sabha feels happy that it is not alone in its 
opinion as to the injustice done to the depressed 
classes by the framers of the Reforms Scheme of 1919* 
This opinion was also shared by the Muddiman Com* 
mittee, which was appointed two years afterwards to 
report upon the possibility of improving and enlarging 
the scheme of reforms. That Committee admitted in 
its Report (paragraph 64) that the representation 
granted to the depressed classes under the scheme was 
inadequate. 

5. Extent of Representation that must be Granted 
to the Depressed Glasses .—What then should be the 
extent of the representation of the depressed classes 
which can be said to be adequate P In the opinion of 
the Sabha the following scheme for the composition of 
the Legislative Council of Bombay, assuming that 
Sind will be separated from the Presidency, may be 
deemed to satisfy the demand of the depressed classes 
for adequate representation: — 

Composition of the Bombay Legislative Council for 
I—Bombay Presidency without Sind. 

Reserved 
''Reserved for 
for Marathos 
Maho- and 


Constituencies. 


Reserved 
Total for the 
No. of De- 

seats. 


I. General. 

(а) —Urban. 

1 Bombay City North 

2 Bombay City South 

3 Ahmed*bad City 

4 Surat City 

6 Sholapur City ... 

8 Poona . 

(б) —Rural. 
Northern Division. 

7 Ahmedabad District 

8 Broach do. 

9 Hairs do. 

10 Panchmahals do. 

11 Surat do. 

12 Th&na do. 

Central Division. 

13 Ahmednagar District 

14 Khandesh Bast do. 

15 Khandesh West do. 


16 Nasik 

do. 

17 Poona 

do. 

18 Satara 

do. 

19 Sholapur 

do. 

Southern Division. 
20 Belgaum District 

21 Bijapur 

do. 

22 Dharwar 

do. 

23 Kaneua 

do- 

24 Kolaba 

do¬ 

25 Ratnagiri 

do. 

Total of General 


4 

3 

4 

2 

2 

3 

1 

9 

28 

140 


medaoa. allied 
castes. 


6 . In case it is decided to keep Sind as part of the 
Bombay Preaidenoy the Sabha would like to propose 
the following scheme for the composition of the 
Bombay Legislative Council: — 

Composition of the Bombay Legislative Council for 
II —Bombay Presidency urifb Sind. 


Constituencies. 


I.— Non-Mahomedan. 
(a)—Urban. 

1 Bombay City North 

2 Bombay City South 

3 Karachi City ... 

4 Ahmedabad City 

5 Surat City 

8 Sholapur City ... 

7 Poona City 

(6>—Rural. 

8 Ahmedabad District ... 

9 Broach do. ... 

10 Kaira do. 

11 Panch Mahals do. ... 

12 Surat do. ... 

13 Thana do. ... 

14 Ahmednagar do. 

15 Khandesh Bast do. 


16 Nasik 

17 Poona 

18 Satara 

19 Belgaura 
.20 Bijapur 

21 Dharwar 

22 Kanara 

23 Ratnogiri 

24 Eastern Sind 

25 Western Sind 
*28 Sholapur 

27 Kolaba 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


IT. Special. 

26 Labour Unions ... 

27 Univera^r - 

28 Europefla 

29 Mill owner* 

30 Commerce 

31 Agriculture 

32 Inamdars 

33 Officials. 

Total of Special 
Grand Total... 


which should be the strength of the Bombay Legislative 
Council. 


No. of for De- 


28 Khandesh West do. 


II.— Mahamedan. 

(o) Urban. 

29 Bombay City ... 

30 Karachi City ... 

31 Ahmedabad City 

32 Surat City 

33 Poona City 

34 Sholapur City ... 

(6)—Rural. 

35 The Northern Division 

30 The Central do. 

37 The Southern do. 

38 Hyderabad District ... 

39 Karathi do. 

40 Larkana do. 

41 Sukkur do. 

42 Thar and Parker do. ... 
■ 43 Nawabehoh 

44 Upper Sind Front ior ... 

Total . 


III. Special. 

45 Labour Union* 

46 University . 

47 Europeans .. 

48 Millowners . 

4P Cmomeree 

50 Agriculture 

51 Inamdars and Jaghirdars 

52 Officials . 

Grand Total ... 1 


_ -i marawiwa 

P. re,wwi and allied 
castes. 


which should be the total strength of the Council. 
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7 . Ia either case the demand of the Sabha is for 22 
representatives of the depressed classes In a Council 
composed of 140 members. The Sabha desires .to state 
emphatically that this much representation to the 
depressed classes in a Council of 140 is only just. The 
Subha is aware that some people are likely to call such 
a demand aa a very large one. Such a view must, 
however, be deemed to be the result of prejudice 
against the depressed classes. It cannot be said to be 
founded upon any definite reason. The Sabha thinks 
that an exact idea as to the population of the de¬ 
pressed classes would be a sufficient corrective to views 
of this sort. For if must be admitted that population 
is a measure by toAieA fo evaluate fAe representation 
that is fa be granted fa any community . The computa¬ 
tion of the exact strength of the depressed classes 
is, there/ore, a matter of considerable importance. 
The depressed classes of the Bombay Presidency hnve 
already suffered an injustice at the hands of the South- 
borough Committee in 1919. That Committee gave in 
its Report a grossly wrong figure* as to the exact 
strength of the depressed classes in the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency—a figure which was absolutely unwarranted by 
the Census of 1911. So small was the strength of the 
depressed classes shown by the Southborough Com¬ 
mittee that even the paltry suggestions of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to give two representatives to the 
depressed classes in the Bombay Legislative Council 
failed to have any effect. Similar attempt is now 
being made in responsible quarters to whittle down 
the population of the depressed classes. For instance, 
Mr. Bajpai, speaking on behalf of the Government of 
India in the Legislative Assembly on the 23rd Febru¬ 
ary, 1928, said " that the popnlation of the depressed 
classes in India was much exaggerated, and that the 
real strength of the depressed classes was only 281 
millions and not 60 millions *' as used to be stated 
theretofore. The Sabha fears that the Commission 
may fall into the same error in which the South- 
borough Committee fell, and may in consequence make 
proposals based upon such erroneous calculation. ThB 
Sabha therefore desires to draw the attention of the 
Commission to what the Director of the Census of 
India has to say in this connection. In chapter xi. 
of Volume I. of the Census of India 1921 the director 
observes:— 

“ Paragraph 193. It has been usual in recent years 
to speak of a certain section of the community as the 
" depressed classes.” So far as I am aware the term 
has no final definition, nor is it certain exactly whom 
it covers. In the Quinquennial Review of the Progress 
of Education from 1912 to 1917 (chapter xviii, para¬ 
graph 605) the depressed classes are specifically dealt 
with from the paint of view of educational assistance 
and progress, nnd in Appendix XIII- to that Report 
a list of the castes and tribes constituting this section 
of the community is given. The total population 
classed according to these lists ns depressed amounted 
to 31 million persons, or 19 per cent, of the Hindn and 
tribal population of British India. There is undoubt¬ 
edly some danger in giving offence by making in a 
public report sacral distinctions which mar be deemed 
invidious; but in view of the lists already prepared 
and* the fact that the "depressed" have, especially 
in South India, attained a class consciousness- and a 
rlnwv organisation, are served by special missions, 
“raiaed” by philanthropic societies and officially re¬ 
presented in the Legislative Assemblies, it certainly 
Menu advisable to face the facts and to attempt to 
obtain some statistical estimate of their numbers. I 
therefore asked Provincial Superintendents to let me 
have an estimate based on census figures of the ap¬ 
proximate strength of the castes who were Usually in¬ 
cluded in the category of 11 7 r*rerfH 

lists of some sort from all Provinces nnd States except 

* The figure given by Che Southborounh Committee 
and adopted by the Government of India in the table 
givm above was 677.fiIB. According to the authority 
Wted upon hv the Soathboreugh Committee the population 
classes in tho Bombay Presidency in 
Iflll was 2,145,208. 


the United Provinces, whose extreme delicacy of 
official sen time ut shrank from facing the task of at¬ 
tempting even a rough estimate. The figuree given 
are not based on exactly uniform criteria, as a dif¬ 
ferent view is taken of the position of the same group 
iu different parts of India, and 1 have had in some 
cases to modify the estimate on the basis of the figures 
in the educational report and of information from the 
1911 reports and tables. They are also subject tq the 
general defect irhich has alreadyJ ten explained, that 
the total strength of any caste is not recorded. The 
marginal statement [reproduced below] gives, how¬ 
ever, a rough estimate of the minimum numbers which 
may be considered to form the "depressed classes" 
of the Hindu community. The total of these, pro¬ 
vincial figures adds to up about 63 millions. TAii, 
however , muit be taken as a low and coujerratice 
estimate since it does not include ( 1 ) <A« full strength 
uf fAe castes and tribes concerned and ( 2 ) the triSai 
aborgines most recently absorbed in Hinduism, many 
uf whom are considered impure . We may confidently 
place the numbers of the depressed classes, all of whom 
are considered impure, at something between 66 and 
60 millions in India proper. 4 * 4 ” 


Population of the Depressed Classes in India. 


Provinces. 

000 *a omitted. 

Total . 

... 52,680 

Assam . 

... 2,000 

Bengal . 

... 9,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

... 8,000 

Bombay . 

... 2,800 

C. P. and Berar 

... 3,300 

Madras . 

... 6,072 

Punjab . 

... 2,893 

U. P. 

... 9,000 

Baroda . 

177 

Central India ... 

... 1,140 

Gwaliar 

500 

Hyderabad 

... 2,339 

Mysore 

. ... 932 

Raj pa tan a 

... 2,287 

Travancore 

... 1,260 


8 . This cautious and considerate estimate of the 
Director of Census must supersede alj guesses and 
surmises regarding the strength of the * depressed 
classes in the different Provinces of India. It destroys 
the validity of the estimate of Mr. Bajpai. For, it has 
been arrived at after scrutinising the figures that have 
appeared in the Provincial Educational Reports 
which Mr. Bajpni says have formed the basis of his 
statement. Its correctness inust be admitted. For, as 
the Director says, it was arrived at after a deliberate 
investigation. The Sabha must, therefore, insist upon 
the Statutory Commission accepting these figures in 
preference to any other. Accordirg to this estimate 
the minimum strength of the depressed classes in the 
flnmba i/ Presidency/ is 2,800.000 joulj or 10.8 per cent, 
nf tAe total population. On the basis of their strength 
alone the depressed classes are entitled to 15 seats out 
of a total of 1 - 10 . 

9. If tho strength of a community was the only 
factor governing the extent of the representation to 
lye granted to it, then the demand for the seven extra 
seata for the depressed classes would no doubt appear 
to be one for an unearned increment. It must, how¬ 
ever, be recognised that the strength of the com¬ 
munity cannot be taken as tAe sole factor in 
determining matters of this sort. The standing of a 
community is no less ait important factor to be taken 
into account in determining if* quota of representa¬ 
tion. The standing of the community mast mean its 
power to protect itself in the social struggle. That 
power would obviously depend upon the educational 
and economic status of the community. It follows 
from the recognition of the principle that the lower 
the standing of a community the greater is the elec¬ 
toral advantage it must get over /Ae rest. There can 
bo no two opinions that tho standing of the depressed 
classes, hoth educational and economical, is the lowest 
in this Presidency. Consequently they are entitled to 
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some electoral advantage over what they are entitled 
to on tho basis of their strength. This olectornl 
advantage must be greater In the case of the depressad 
classes than in the case of any other community of 
equul strength and standiug; because no community 
can be said to form a submerged class in the same 
sense in which the depressed classes do. Nor can any 
class be said to be burdened with those grave dis¬ 
abilities which form the common lot of the depressed 
classes and which prevent them from rising above 
their degraded station in life. This is one reason why 
the Sabha feels justified in asking for this increment 
in representation. There is also another reason which 
the Sabha thinks must justify the extra-representa¬ 
tion claimed by it for the depressed classes. The 
representation of a minority, if it is to protect the 
minority, must also be effective. If not, it would be 
a farce. To escape this reproach it must be recog¬ 
nised that if a minority is to be protected then there 
miut be enough representatives of the minority to 
save it from being entirely submerged . To put the 
same thing in the form of a proposition, the effec¬ 
tiveness of a minority representation depends upon 
its being targe enough to have the sense of not being 
entirely overwhelmed. In claiming this extra-repre¬ 
sentation the depressed classes, the Sabha thinks, are 
entitled to invoke this principle in their favour, in 
common with the rest of the minorities in the country. 

10 . .Necessity for impartial treatment of all minority 
communities.—These principles governing the extent 
of representation are those which have been laid down 
by the Government of India in their despatch review¬ 
ing the Report of the South boro ugh Committee. The 
Sabha desires to point out that the' case of the 
depressed classes was more deserving of the applica¬ 
tion of such principles than that of any other com¬ 
munity that could have been thought of in the whole 
of India. In practice, however, the benefit of these 
principles was rigorously denied to the depressed 
classes all throughout India and was literally showered 
upon a community like the Mohomcdans holding a 
stronger and better position in the country than can 
be predicated of the depressed classes. To point out 
one such instance of unequal treatment the SabhJ’ 
would invite the attention of the Commission to the 
two following cases: — 

Seats Depressed Seats 

Provinces. Moslem for classes for 

Population. Moslems. Population. D.C. 
Central Provinces 574,276 11 3,060,232 2 

Bombay Presidency 1,297,443 7 1,627,980 1 

Howsoever indignant one may feel over the perpetra¬ 
tion of such injustices to the depressed classes the 
Government of India does not blush at it. For it 
had avowedly enunciated those principles for tho 
very limited purpose of applying them to the Maho¬ 
metans only. This was due, as every one knows, to 
tho distinction the Government of India made in the 
political importances of the different communities. 
The Sabha protests against this grading of the 
citizens of a country on the basis of their political 
importance. There can be no safe and secure rule 
except the one that all communities are politically 
of equal importance. This invidid^s distinction is at 
the root of all the communal troubles and is destruc¬ 
tive of the principle of equal opportunity. The intro¬ 
duction of this principle in the governance af India 
at the time when the first instalment of Reforms was 
granted by Parliaranet was disastrous to the interests 
of the depressed classes. .The Sahha is glad to find 
the present Secretary of State recognising the exist¬ 
ence of the depressed classes as a problem for serious 
consideration in the decision that may now be taken 
with regard to the enlargement of the scope of the 
political reforms already introduced. But the Sabha 
is anxious to point out that such recognition would 
be of no consequence to the depressed classes if it is 
not reflected in tbo changes that may now be intro¬ 
duced into the framework of the constitution of the 
country. 


11. Mode of representation .—The Sabha is opposed 
to the principle of nomination and wouid insist upon 
the extension af the principle of election to the 
depressed classes. Flection is not only correct in 
principle from the standpoint of responsible Govern¬ 
ment, but is also necessary in practice from the stand¬ 
point of political education. Every community must 
have an opportunity for political education which can¬ 
not well be secured otherwise than by the exercise of 
the vote. It must be regarded as unfortunate that 
the depressed classes, who need such education more 
than any other community, should be denied an oppor¬ 
tunity to take their share in the rapidly developing 
political life of India. There is also another reason 
why election in the case of the depressed classes is a 
necessity. Ministership is a very important privilege, 
and the depressed classes cannot afford to forego the 
same. No great benefit can come to them from the 
introduction of political reforms unless they can find 
a place in the Cabinet of the country, from where 
they can influence the policy of the Government. This 
opportunity will be denied to them so long aa they 
are denied the opportunity of electing their own repre¬ 
sentatives. For, under responsible Government 
nominated members must continue to he ineligible 
for office. A system of representation like that of 
nomination which deprives the depressed d ais es of this 
right must stand self-condemned. 

12. Two objections are usually urged against the 
application of the principle of election to the de¬ 
pressed classes. 

(a) Difficulty m forming constituencies.— This ob¬ 
jection, the Sabha thinks, must be ruled out of serious 
consideration aa not being honest. If difficulty in the 
matter of forming constituencies was a consideration 
which led Government to prefer nomination to elec¬ 
tion in the matter of the representation of the de¬ 
pressed classes, it is difficult to understand how the 
Government ventured to apply the principle of elec¬ 
tion to the Moslems and the Europeans. These com¬ 
munities are not less scattered than the depressed 
classes and no constituencies can be formed 'for them 

* including the existing ones, which cannot be con¬ 
demned as absurd from a logical point of view. All 
the same, the Government of Bombay did abandon 
its aesthetic sense and undertook to form asymmetrical 
constituencies for these communities when it found 
it impossible to form symmetrical ones. All these diffi¬ 
culties in regard to the formation of the constitu¬ 
encies for the Depressed classes are, however, set at 
rest under the scheme of representation outlined by 
the Sabha. The problem bei^g thus simplified, no 
objection ought now to be raised far the substitu¬ 
tion of the principle of nomination by the principle 
of election. 

(b) Difficulty in getting a sufficiently large elec¬ 
torate ..—Will there be a sufficient number of electors 
in any constituency to make the election of the De¬ 
pressed classes to the Council a real election P By 
way of pointing out a difficulty ig substituting election 
for nomination this question is usually raised and 

. -answered in the negative. ^Tbe difficulty would, no 
doubt, be there if it is detided that the existing pitch - 
of the franchise is not to be touched and so long os 
the pitch continues where it now is, the Sabha must 
admit that the number of electors among the De¬ 
pressed classes will be very few. But the Snbha 
thinks that the existing pitch offehe franchise is 
unjustifiable on every ground. It hffil turned respon¬ 
sible Government into a mockery. It means a Govern- 
the whole Presidency of two crores of people 
by a minority of seven lakhs w^happen to have the 
good fortune of being voters -under the existing 
franchise. Such a state of things is clearly vicious 
and cannot be allowed to continue in future, if there 
is to be responsible Government, not merely in name 
but also in fact. It is to be regretted that the 
question of franchise does not seem to have been 
adequately pressed by tho class that is most vocal in 
demanding Reforms. Democracy is alleged to be the 
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aim of that class, but if tho truth bo told, in tho 
words of the Government of Burma, " they are in 
favour of democratic institutions mainly because 
they aru making an appeal to a democratic nation. 
They could not very well call for democracy and 
leave the Demos out. Their chief interest in the 
Reforms is centred in the powers that they expect to 
gain ovor the executive. The broad franchise and re¬ 
sponsible voting in its true sense by the rural electors 
is not at all the central idea of thoir demand. As 
long as their own class will furnish the Legislative 
Councillors who will exercise the desired control, it 
is immaterial to them whether these represent few or 
many voters." Whether or not this is the correct 
diagnosis of the indifference of the Indian politicians 
to the important ‘question of franchise, the fact 
remains that the question of franchise occupies in 
Congress politics a very subordinate place as com¬ 
pared to the question of the transfer of powers. In 
the opinion of the Sabha, this attitude of the Con¬ 
gress politicians is a reversal of the true relationship 
between the question of the franchise and the 
question of transfer of power. It must be admitted 
that the dictum of the Government of India that 
the forces which now hold the administration together 
cannot be withdrawn before satisfactory substitutes 
are ready to take their place mast find acceptance 
in all quarters which are willing to look at things 
from a proper perspective. Now these substitutes 
must obviously be the electors: it follows therefore 
that the degree ond the kind of responsibility which 
can be introduced into the Government of the country 
will depend upon the strength of the electors. So 
vital is this question of the franchise that upon its 
determination alone can depend the degree of the 
transfer of political power. Wbat should be the 
franchise is therefore a most important question. In 
the way in which it is determined at present the 
Sabha wishes to point out that the principal aim of 
representative Government has been lost sight of 
altogether. Franchise means the right to determine 
the terms of associated life . Franchise can mean 
nothing else. If that is the meaning of franchise, 
then it follows that it should be given to those who 
by reason of their weak power of bargaining are 
exposed to the risk of having the terms of associated 
life fixed by superior forces in a manner unfavourable 
to them. If this is true, then the very exigencies of 
representative Government demand that the 
franchise, if the term is properly understood, must 
be fixed so low ma to bring it within the reach of the 
large majority of the poor and the oppressed sections 
of society. Indeed, Adult franchise is the only 
system of franchise which canjie in keeping with the 
true meaning of that term, ^he Sabha would, how¬ 
ever, be content if the franchise for the Legislative 
Council is fixed at the same level as that for the 
Taluka Local Board in the rural parts and Rs. .3 
rental per month in urhnn parts of the Presidency. 
The fear often entertained on the part oF the Govern¬ 
ment that such a lowering of the franchise will bring 
in a large part of unintelligent people is without 
foundation. Large property is not incompatible with 
ignorance. Nor is abject poverty incompatible with 
high degreo of intelligence. Property may as well 
dull the edge of intelligence. On the other hand 
poverty does and often must stimulate intelligence. 
Consequently the adherence of the Government to a 
high property qualification as an insurance against 
ignorance is nothing but a superstition, which is 
sedulously cultivated by the classes and fostered by 
the Government in order to deprive the masses of 
thoir right to the making of their Government. 

"la, nf Election. —Free election in genera! 

constituencies is, in the opinion of the Sabha, out of 
the question so far as the depressed classes are con¬ 
cerned. On the other hand, the Sabha does not wish 
to ask for Communnl electorates. In its opinion, it 
would be sufficient if the depressed classes are pro¬ 
vided with reserved seats in the general constitu¬ 
encies. In the case of the candidates for election 


from tho depressed classes the Sabha would urge the 
total abandonment of tho residential qualification and 
(impartial relaxation in the condition as to deposit. 

^4. Representation in the Assembly .—The Sabha 
respectfully protests against the non-recognition of 
tho right of the depressed classes in the Legislative 
Assembly in 1019. The Government of India is still 
supremo in important matters which are directly 
under its control or under the Reserved half of the 
Provincial Governments. Even in wspect of the 
Transferred subjects it continues to htke the power 
of superintendence. It is, therefore, obvious that in 
the direction of such large powers the depressed 
classes should have some voice and the Sabha would, 
therefore, claim that three members from the de¬ 
pressed classes of the Bombay Presidency should be 
elected to the Legislative Assembly by their repre¬ 
sentatives in the Local Legislative Council. 

^II .—Protection through Guarantees. 

15. In addition to the demand for adequate repre¬ 
sentation the Sabha feels that it must also demand 
the inclusion of clauses in the constitution of the 
country and as a fundamental part thereof, 
guaranteeing the civic rights of the depressed classes 
as a minority in the Bombay Presidency. Such 
guarantees must cover the recognition of the follow¬ 
ing propositions concerning the interests of the de¬ 
pressed classes: — 

(1) That the education of the depressed classes 
shall be recognised as the first charge an the revenues 
of the Province and that an equitable and just pro¬ 
portion of the total grant for education should be 
earmarked for the benefit of the depressed classes. 

(3) That the right of the depressed classes to un¬ 
restricted recruitment in the army, navy, and the 
police shall be recognised without any limitation as 
to caste. 

(3) That for a period of 30 years the right of the 
depressed classes for priority in the matter of the 
recruitments to all posts, gazetted as well as non- 
gazetted, in all civil services shall be recognised. 

(4) That the right of the depressed classes to the 
appointment of a special inspector of pfelica from 
uiuongst themselves for every district shall be 
recognised. 

(5) That the right of the depressed classes to effec¬ 
tive representation (os defined above) on the local 
bodies shall be recognised by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. 

(6) That the right of the depressed classes to 
appeal to the Government of India in cases of viola¬ 
tion of theso rights by tho Provincial Government 
shall be recognised nnd the Government of India shall 
be given the power to compal the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment to contorm to the law in the matter. 

16. Justification of such guarantees .—It may be 

argued that as the depressed classes have been given 
adequate representation in the council, there can be 
no danger to their rights, os there can be in the case 
of an unrepresented minority. Why then should there 
be these guarantees ? "'The Sabha demurs to this much 
faith in the efficacy of a representative form of 
Government to effectively protect a minority from the 
tyranny of the majority. In this connection the 
Sabha would liko to invite the attention of the Com¬ 
mission to the views of John Stuart Mill, who has 
observed that " the notion that the people have no 
need to limit their power over themselves, might 
seem axiomatic, when popular Government was tho 
thing only dreamt about or read of as having existed 
as some distant period of the past # # # It 

rv:in now perceived that such phrases as s*!f-govern- 
ment, and the power of the people over themselves, 
do not express the true state of the case. Tho people 
who exercise the power are not always the same 
people with those over whom if is exercised; and the 
self-government spoken of is not the government of 
each hv himself, but of each by all the rest. The 
will of the people, moreover, practically moans the 
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will of the moit numerous or the moat Retire pari at 
the people, the majority or those who succeed in 
making themselves accepted as the majority; the 
people, consequently, may desire to oppress a part ot 
their number; and precautions are as much needed 
against this, as against any other abuse of power. 
The limitation, therefore, of the power of Government 
over individuals loses none of its importance when 
the holders of power are regularly accountable 
to the community, that is to the strongest party 
tharein. This view of things, recommending it¬ 
self equally to the intelligence of thinken and 
to the inclination of those important classes in 
European Society to whoee real or supposed interests 
democracy is adverse, has bad no difficulty in estab¬ 
lishing itself; and in political speculations the tyranny 
of the majority is now generally included amongst 
the evils against which the Society requires to be on 
its guard." 

17. From this it is obvious that representative 
Government cannot altogether do away with the neces¬ 
sity of such guarantees for the protection of the in¬ 
terests of the minorities in a nation. Indeed it may 
safely be asserted that a representative form of 
Government, far from being a means of affording pro¬ 
tection to the minorities, must be deemed to be so 
very inadequate for that purpose that its introduc¬ 
tion without a system of guarantees being made a 
part thereof was looked upon as a most dangerous 
experiment. The post-war history of Europe abounds 
in such cases. The peace treaties between the allied 
Powers and Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, 
Rumania and the Polish-German Convention relating 
to Upper Silesia with their guarantee clauses for the 
benefit of the minorities bear eloquent testimony to 
the fact that the minorities cannot depend upon the 
representative form of Government but must seek 
protection in the form of guarantees of their rights. 

18. If representative Government is so weak when 
operating among European peoples, where the secu¬ 
larisation of politics has gone far further, how much 
weaker must it be in India where politics is nothing 
but theology in action. It is this theology against 
which the depressed classes must seek to be protected. 
How destructive is this theology of true citizenship 
has nowhere been described so well as in the Note by 
the Honourable Sir Alexander Cardew, K.C.S.I., 
I.C.S., to the Government of India contained in the 
Letter No. 114 ^(jte forms) dated the 31it December, 
1918. The folfoWffia extracts are made from that 
Note: — 

"2. It may hr at be asked whether the democratic 
idea is in accordance with the prevailing philosophy 
of the people of India. The fundamental principle of 
tho modern democratic state is the recognition of the 
value of the individual and the belief that as each 
individual has but one life, full opportunity should 
be accorded to each to attain his maximum develop¬ 
ment in tha,t life. Neither of these propositions is 
accepted in^the current philosophy of India. This 
rather holds that the present life is for each only^one 
of a series of existences; that the position of eacS 
individual in this life has been determined for him 
by his merit or demerit in previous births; and that, 
therefore, his place in the social organism is irrevoc¬ 
ably fixed and cannot be changed. It may, there¬ 
fore. be safely asserted that the root notions of 
democracy run counter to all the ideas which for 
thousands.of years have formed the common stock of 
popular belief in India. 

"3. Closely connected with the doctrine, that each 
man's place in the present birth lias been determined 
by his actions in past existences is the institution of 
caste, which has the effect of stereotyping and fiiing 
unalterably the position of each individual in the 
social scale. Thus, a man born a Brahmin can¬ 
not be other than a Brahmin, and a man bom Pariah 
can never be other than a Pariah. Equality of oppor¬ 
tunity is impossible under such conditions and it is 
neither recognised nor desired by Indian public 
opinion. 


" 4. At the apex of the caste pyramid stands the 
Brahmin. This caste, originally representing, at 
least in Southern India, a racial difference, has estab¬ 
lished through a long period of time its absolute 
supremacy over all other castes. The Brahmin's 
claim to supremacy is based not only on race and 
intellect, but also on the injunctions of religion. 
The sanctity of a Brahmin’s person and religious 
merit to be obtained by feeding him, paying for his 
education, providing money for the marriage of his 
daughters, endowing him with land, has been an 
established belief in India for centuries • • • 
Brahmins possessed numberless privileges • • • 

" G. With such predominance in most walks of 
life, it is not surprising that the Brahmin has easily 
secured control in politics • • • No repre¬ 

sentative of the great Pariah Community nor of the 
Christian Community has ever sat, or would ever have 
a chance of sitting, for one of these constituencies. 
This experience strongly suggests that the political 
machine in the future as in the past will be under 
the control of the Brahmans, unless special measures 
are resorted to, to secure adequate representation 
of the other classes. 

** 8. Next to the Brahman sed longo intervello 
cornea the great group of Hindu castes, some higher, 
some lower, generally grouped together as non- 
Brahmans, but all equally exclusive and largely 
antagonistic to one another. It is notorious that if 
a member of one of these castes attains to a position 
of influence he fills the offices in his gifts with his 
fellow easternen. The Standing Orders of the Govern¬ 
ment recognise thiB tendency and contain directions 
to counteract it. The Joint Report is not ignorant of 
this, for it says, 11 there runs through Indian society 
a series of cleavages of religion, race and enste which 
constantly threaten its solidarity.” These distinctions 
df castes do hot merely threaten the solidarity of 
Indian society—they prevent such solidarity from 
ever existing. 

“ 9. Below both the Brahmans and the non- 
Brahman caste Hindus, come the low castes, or more 
correctly the persons of no castes, who number in 
this Presidency [i.e., Madras} some ten millions of 
people. For convenience they may be referred to as 
the Panchama or Pariah community. These people 
are regarded, not merely as belonging to a lower 
class, but as conveying by their very presence an 
acthal pollution which requires purificatory religious 
ceremonies. 

u 13. The difficulty of introducing democratic insti¬ 
tutions into a society such as this, illiterate, divided 
into hard and fast castes, with the Brahman at the 
top, with the various non-Brahman Hindu castes in 
tho middle, and the low castes, liable to be oppressed 
impartially by both, at the bottom must be very 
great. Nor does this difficulty seem to have been 
sufficiently realised by the writers of the Joint 
Report. Surely the first essential nf any scheme of 
reform u that adequate safeguard should be provided 
for the good government of the’ inarticulate masses 
of the population * • *” 

18. iPthis is a correct description of the existing 
state of affairs then the Minorities of Europe cannot 
be said to have a better case for obtaining guarantees 
of their rights than the Depressed classes, hi any 
people in the world have fallen low by force of cir¬ 
cumstance*. But having fallen they are free to rise. 
The depressed classes, on the other hand, form a 
solitary case of a people «Ao have remained fallen 
because their rise ii opposed to the religious notion* 
of the majority nf their countrymen. Much was made 
before the Mnddiman Committee by certain persons 
of the resolutions passed by the various Legislative 
Councils, th^feing open wells, dispensaries and 
dharmshatas members of depressed classes, and 
of the circulars issued by Ministers of Education re¬ 
quiring children of the depressed classes to be 
admitted to schools in common with the rest. But 
what a mockery snch resolutions and circulars are 
will bo apparent’to the Commisian from the perusal 
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of unncxure A to thus statement. It will illustrate 
the attitude of the majority towards the depressed 
classes as evidenced by incidents reported from time 
to time in the various newspapers in the country 
(items No. 1 and 10). From a perusal of these news 
items it will be realised that the depressed classes 
cannot be employed in the army, navy and the police, 
because such employment is apposed to the religious 
notions of the majority (item No. 8). They cannot be 
admitted id schools, because their entry is opposed 
to the religious notions of the majority (item No. 12). 
They cannot avail themselves of Government dispen¬ 
saries, because doctors will not let them cause pollu¬ 
tion to their persons or to their dispensaries (item 
No. 2 and 5). They cannut live a cleaner and higher 
life, because to live above their prescribed station is 
opposed to the religious notions of the majority (items 
No. 1 and 6). Bo rigorous is the enforcement of the 
social code against the depressed classes that any 
attempt on the part of the depressed classes to 
exercise their elementary rigbte of citizenship only 
ends in provoking the majority, to practise the worst 
form of social tyranny known to history (items No. 4, 
7 and 11). It will be admitted that when society is 
itself a tyrant, its means of tyrannising are not re¬ 
stricted to the acts which it may do by the hands of 
its functionaries and it leaves fewer means of escape, 
penetrating much more deeply into the details of life, 
and enslaving the soul itself. Protection against such 
tyranny is usually to be found in the police power of 
the State. But, unfortunately, in any struggle in 
which the depressed classes are on the one side 
and the upper class of Hindus on the other, the police 
power is always in league with the tyrant majority 
(item No. 11), for the simple reason that the de¬ 
pressed classes have no footing whatsoever in the 
police or in the magistracy of the country. 

19. In view of this, it is unfair to the depressed 
classes to be lolled into the belief that their interests 
would bo safe in the hands of their countrymen, 
because some Councils have passed resolutions ami 
some of the Ministers have issued circulars favouring 
the depressed class^.' The Sabha desires to caution 
the Commission against being lured into forming a 
better opinion of the Hindu majority from its best 
instances. Pictures of loving exercise of authority 
on one side, loving submission to it on the other, of 
superior wisdom ordering all things for the greatest 
good of the dependants are very gratifying to rend. 
But such pictures would be to the purpose only if 
any one from the depressed classes denied the 
existence of good men in the Hindu society. Nobody 
among the depressed classes doubts that thcfce would 
be great and universal happiness under the govern¬ 
ment of a good Hindu. But the fact is that laws 
and institutions require to be adapted not to good 
men but to bad. From this point of view, it is safer 
to grant the minority the necessary protection by the 
inclusion of guarantee clauses than to leave it un¬ 
protected on the fanciful ground that the tyrant 
majority has in it a few good men sympathetic to* the 
minority. Such guarantees may bo looked down upon 
by persons other than the depressed classes as being 
unnecessary; but from tho standpoint of the de¬ 
pressed classes it is but an essential safeguard. There 
is such an enormous dread of the Reforms prevalent 
amongst tho depressed classes that they have from 
the very beginning opposed their introduction. So 
strong was their feeling against the Reforms that in 
one of tlm addresses presented to Mr. Montagu tho 
depressed classes declared “ we shall fight to the last 
drop of our blood, nnv attempt to transfer the seat 
of authority in this country from the British hands tu 
the so-called high-class Hindus." Nothing can allay 
•uch fears as the system of guarantees can du. 
Government is based upon faith and not upon reason. 
If tho depressed classes can Ivave no faith in the new 
constitution it is statesmanship to buy that faith if it 
can be done so with the concession of guarantees 
herein demanded. 


ANNEXUUE A. 

Item No. I. 

(From the Times of India, 8th February, 1928.) 

No Uplift for Antyajaa. 

As a landmark in the rapid progress of Indian social 
reform, a lecture delivered last month by Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Pandit Ananta Krishna Shnatri (Professor, 
Calcutta University) to an audience of ^'anatamst 
(orthodox) Agrawal Marwadis of Bombay im the local 
Nnra-Narayan temple, deserves to be rescued from un¬ 
merited oblivion. The subject of the discourse was 
“The Way to Uplift the Patits" (i.e., “fallen” un¬ 
touchables), and the chair was graced by Shri Jagad- 
guru Anantacharya Mah&raj of the new Vaishnav 
temple in BombayThe lecturer proved by citations 
from the Shastras that the various castes have always 
been in existence and will continue so to exist till the 
end of all time. He added that those who talk of 
uplifting the “Fallen” (Antyajaa) are merely talk¬ 
ing, and that, in fact, there is no way of uplifting the 
Antyajaa in the sense of getting them admitted into 
any of the four castes, or taking them out of their 
present social position. 

Orthodox Generosity. 

The learned lecturer suggested the only possible way 
of uplifting the “ unupliftable Fallen,” namely, 
generously restoring to them some of their inalienable 
professions at present encroached upon by unthinking 
and unorthodox caste people. “In this 20th century,” 
said the M ahamahopadhy ay a, “ people on getting up in 
the morning sit down to clean their costly shoes 
instead of performing their appointed morning ritual. 
Next they sit down to shave themselves. And instead 
of cleaning their teeth in the Swadeshi style (i.c., with 
twigs of baboo], etc.), they sit down to rub powder on 
their teeth’with brushes. By doing all these things 
they deprive Modus (cobblers), Hajams (barbers), and 
tooth-stick sellers of their livelihood. Let everyone 
do his duty according to Dhanna and rest content. 
This is the only way to bring about the uplift of the 
Antyajaa—let those who have deprived these Fallen 
people of their means of livelihood restore it to them,” 


Item No. 2. 

(From the Times of India, 2nd March, 1928.1 
Antyajaa in India. 

But, the patriots will protest, all this happened in 
British India, not in Indian India. Well, we know 
what happened to Balais only the other day in a big 
Central India Native State for wearing gold and 
.silver ornaments and absurdly presuming to behave 
like touchable caste Hindus. And this is what the 
Sanrashtra reports about the Antyajns in Baioda 
territory, where the Maharaja himself sympathises 
so deeply with these unfortunates: “The order to 
admit Antyaja boys into Gujarati schools is on paper 
only. In nearly 95 per cent, of the schools the Antyaja 
children are made to sit outside in the cold, heat or 
rain, and they are made to fetch cowduog, fuel, 
droppings, dust, etc. • * * In April, 1927, an 
Antyaja went to the Damnagar dispensary for medi¬ 
cine. The doctor made him wait for twelve hours and 
thon examined him—-from a distance, and gnvo him 
medicine—from a distance. This happened in the 
presence of an Antyaja member of the fiaroda Legis¬ 
lative Assembly.” And the Pratap of Snrat tells us 
that when a teacher in the Xavasari Antyaja Ashram 
took an ailing boy to the local hospital, the doctor in 
charge drove them both away with these remarkable 
words: “Get away! This is not Gandhi Raj but 
Baroda Sarkar’s Raj 1 “ 
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Item No. 3. 

(From the Evening New», 11th May, 192U.) 

Untouchable in Jambusar Aluniciimhty. 

Four Ilindui liesign. 

A sou tat ion hat been caused in Jambusar at the 
election of an untouchable to the Jambusar Munici¬ 
pality. Four Hindu members have resigned, while the 
rest have promised not to touch the untouchable 
member and to bathe if ever they touched him. 

Item No 4. 

(From the Bombay Chronicle.) 

KOLABA DEPRESSED CLASS CONFERENCE. 

Rcwdyiim of Upper Clan Hindus. 

The Timet of Itidia in its issue of the 24th gives a 
statement of the riot at Mahad. But as that state¬ 
ment is incomplete and fails to give a correct idea of 
what happened it is necessary to give a complete and 
correct account of the riot. 

A Conference of the Depressed Classes of the Kolaba 
District was held at Mahad on the 19th and 20th 
instant (».«., of March, 1927) under the Presidentship 
of Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Bar.-at-Law. The attendance 
of the depressed classes was over 2,600 and great 
enthusiasm prevailed. But the work of the Confer¬ 
ence was severely marred by a riot, the responsibility 
for which rests entirely upon the upper class Hindu 
residents of the town of Mahad. On the first day of 
the Conference, after the President had delivered his 
address, several upper class Hindus addressed the 
Conference assuring the depressed classes that they 
were willing to help them in all ways and urging that 
the depressed classes should not cultivate hatred of 
the upper class Hindus. In pursuance of this, the 
Subjects Committee drafted a resolution, among 
others laying down what the upper class Hindus 
should do" for the uplift of the depressed classes. In 
the Subjects Committee attention was drawn by some 
people tp the fact that there was a great difficulty nt 
Mahad for the depressed classes in obtaining water for 
drinking purposes, and that this difficulty was felt not 
only by the resident depressed classes of Mahad but 
also by the depressed classes from villages who resorted 
to Mahad for private business or for the purposes of 
Government work. So great was the scarcity that 
water worth Rs. 16 had to be bought each day to 
satisfy the needs of the Conference. The Municipality 
of Mahad had some time ago passed a resolution de¬ 
claring the tanks in the city to be open to the public, 
but as it had not placed a board there people feared 
to resort to them. The Subjects Committee, there¬ 
fore, decided, nfter taking the sense of the upper 
classes who attended the Conference in this matter, 
that the Conference should go in body to the Chowdar 
tank and help the depressed classes in establishing 
their right, to take water. 

A False Humour. 

When, therefore, the Conference met on the morning 
of the 20th, and the first resolution which declared 
what the upper classes should do for the depressed 
classes was put before the Conference by members of 
depressed classes, the President requested Messrs. 
I'urushottam Prabhnksr Joshi and Govind Narayan 
Dharya (as representatives of the upper classes) to 
speak on the resolution. With the exception of one 
clnuse in the resolution dealing with inter-mnrriages 
thej’ both accepted the resolution. Having thus 
assured itself that there was general support behind 
it, the Conference, when the Session was over, went in 
a body to the said tank. The procession was a most 
peaceful one and everything passed off quietly. But 
after about two hours some evil-minded leaders of the 
town raised a false rumour that the depressed classes 
were planning to enter the temple of Vireshwar, 


whereupon a large crowd of riffraffs were collected, all 
armed with bamboo sticks. The crowd soon became 
aggressive, and the whole town at once became a 
surging mass of rowdies, who seemed to bo out forthe 
blood of the depressed classes. 

Twenty Wounded. 

The depressed classes were busy in taking their meal 
before dispersing to their villages. When a large part 
of them had left the town the rowdies entered tho 
kitchen where the depressed classes were taking their 
food. There would have been a regular battle between 
the two forces, but the depressed classes were held 
back by their leaders, and thus a far more serious riot 
was averted. The rowdies, finding no occasion for 
provocation, began patrolling the main street and 
assaulting the members of the depressed classes who 
in stray batches were passing along on their way to 
their villages and committed trespass in the houses of 
several depressed-class people and gravely assaulted 
them. In all the number of wounded among the 
depressed classes is supposed to be os large as 20. In 
this the attitude of the depressed classes was as com¬ 
mendable as the attitude of many of the upper classes 
was unworthy. The depressed classes assembled vastly 
outnumbered the upper classes. But as the object of 
their leaders was to do everything in a non-violent and 
absolutely constitutional manner they set their faces 
against any aggression on the part of the depressed 
classes. It speaks a great deal in favour of the 
depressed classes that, although the provocation given 
to them was immense, they kept their self-control. 
The Mahad Conference has shown that the upper 
classes are not willing to allow the depressed classes to 
enjoy such elementary civic rights as taking water 
from public wotercourses. 

The most reprehensible part of the conduct of tho 
upper-caste Hindus in Mahad and Kolaba District was 
that messages werB sent immediately to the different 
villages asking the upper-class people there to punish 
the delegates of the Conference as soon as they 
returned to their respective villages. In obedience to 
this mandate assaults were committed on a number of 
Mabars returning from the Conference either before 
or after they reached their tillages, where the de¬ 
pressed classes have the disadvantage of being over¬ 
whelmingly outnumbered by the upper-caste Hindus. 

^■The leaders of the depressed classes have appealed to 
the authorities for protection and the District Officials, 
including the D. S. P., are making inquiries on tho 
spot. It must, however, be stated that, if the Resi¬ 
dent Magistrate had not allowed two precious hours 
to pass without doing anything, the riot would have 
probably been averted. 

Item No. 5. 

(From Young India, 5th May, 1927.) 

Man’s Inhumanity to Man. 

(By M. K. Gandhi.) 

In another column will be seen an extract from 
iVarajruan of a most disgraceful case of calculated in¬ 
humanity of a medical man towards the dying wife of 
a mem^r of the suppressed class in a Kathiawad 
village. 3jt. Amritlal Thakkar, who is responsible for 
giving sfle details of the case, has withheld the names 
of the place and parties for fear of the poor suppressed 
class schoolmaster being further molested by the 
medical man. I wish, however, that the names will 
be disclosed. Time must come when the suppressed 
class people will have to be encouraged by us to dare 
to suffer further hardships and tyranny. Their 
sufferings are already toe great for any further suffer¬ 
ings to he really felt. Public opinion cannot be roused 
over grievances that cannot be verified and traced to 
their squrces. I do not know the rules of the Medical 
Councbjsh Bombay. I know that in other places a 
medical practitioner who refused to attend before his 
fees were paid would be answerable to the Council and 
would be liable to have his name removed from the 
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Council’s list and be otherwise subject to disciplinary 
action. Fee* are no doubt exactable; but proper at¬ 
tendance upon patients is the first duty of a medical 
practitioner, 'the real inhumanity, however, if the 
facts stated are true, consists in the practitioner re¬ 
fusing to enter the untouchable's quarters, refusing 
himself to seo the patient, and refusing himself to apply 
the thermometer. And if the doctrine of untouch- 
ability can ever be applied iu any circumstances it is 
certainly applicable to this member of the profession 
which he bus disgraced. But 1 am hoping that there 
iB some exaggeration in the statement made by Sjt. 
Thakkar’s correspondent, and, if there is none, that 
the medical practitioner will himself come forth and 
make ample amends to the society which he has so 
outraged by his inhuman conduct. 

Read, lleflect omi IVeep. 

There is a school for the children of the suppressed 
classes in a village in Kathiawad. The teacher is a 
cultured, patriotic man belonging to the Vhedh or 
Weaver (untouchable) class. He owes his education to 
the compulsory education policy of His Highness the 
Gayakwnd, and had been doing bis little bit for the 
amelioration of his community. He i8 a man of 
cleanly habits and refined manners, so that no one can 
recognise him aa belonging to the untouchable class. 
But because he had the fortune or misfortune of teach¬ 
ing the children of his own community in a conserva¬ 
tive village in Kathiawad everyone regards him as an 
untouchable. But, unmindful of that, he had been < 
silently working nwav. There are some moments, ^ 
however, when the most patient man living under in¬ 
tolerable conditions may give vent to his agony and 
indignation, which are evident in the following letters 
from the schoolmaster. Every little sentence in it is 
surcharged with pathos. I have purposely omitted the 
names of the village and all the people mentioned in 
the letter lest the schoolmaster should come into 
further trouble. 

Namskar. My wife was delivered of a child on the 
6th instant. On the 7th she was taken ill, had 
motions, lost her speech, had hard breathing and 
swelling on the chest, and her ribs were aching pain¬ 
fully. I went to call in Dr.-, but he said “ I wiH 

not come to the untouchables' quarters. I will not 
examine her either." Then I approached the Nagar- 

sheth-and the Garrsia Durbar-, and requested 

them to use their good offices for me. They came, and 
on the Nagnrseth standing surety for me for the pay¬ 
ment of Ra. 2 as the doctor's fee, and on condition 
that the patient would be brought outside the un¬ 
touchables' quarters, he consented to come. He came, 
we took out the woman, who had a baby only two days 
old. Then the doctor gave the thermometer to a Mussul¬ 
man who gave it to me. I applied the thermometer and 
then returned it to the Mussulman who gave it to the 
doctor, ft was about eight o'clock, and, having in¬ 
spected the thermometer in the light of a lamp, he 
said : “ She has pneumonia and suffocation." After 
this the doctor left and sent medicine. I got linseed 
from the market and we are applying linseed poultice 
and giving her the medicine. The doctor would not 
condescend to examine her, simply looked at her from 
a distance. Of course, I gave Rs. 2 for his fee. It is 
A serious illness. Everything is in His hands. 

n. 

The light in my life has gone out. She passed away 
at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Comment is needless. What shnll one say about 
the inhumanity of the doctor who, being an educated 
man, refused tu apply the thermometer except through 
the medium of a Musahnnn to purify it, and who 
treated an ailing woman lying irrfor two davs worse 
than a dog or a cat? What shall one say of the 
society that tolerates this inhumanity? One can but 
reflect and weep. 


Item No. Q. 

(From the Times of India dated 1-4-28 amf 10-2-28.) 

Tyranny of Hindus. 

Rules for Balais. 

. Mode of life laid down. 

Last May, high caste Hindus, via., Kalotas, 
Rajputs, and Bruhmins, including the patela and 
putwais of villages Kaiuvria, BicUolee Hafsi, Bicholi 
Marduna, and of about 15 other villages in the Indore 
district, informed the Balais of their respective 
villages that if they wished to live among them, they 
must conform to the following rules:—(1) Balais must 
not wear gold lace bordered pugrees; (2) they must 
not wear dhoti es with coloured or fancy borders; 
(3) they must convey intimation of the death of any 
Hindu to relatives of deceased—no matter how far 
away these relatives may be living; (4) in all Hindu 
marriages the Baluis must play music before the pro¬ 
cessions, and during the marriages; (5) the Balai 
women must not wear gold or silver ornaments; they 
must not wear fancy gowns, or jackets; (6) Balai 
women must attend all cases of confinement of Hindu 
women; (7) the Balais most render services without 
demanding remuneration, and must accept whatever 
a Hindu is pleased to give; (8) if the Balais do not 
agree to abide by these terms, they must clear out of 
the villages. 

Balais refuse compliance. 

The Balais refused to comply; and the Hindu ele¬ 
ment proceeded against them. Balais were not 
allowed to get water from the village wells; they were 
not allowed to let go their cattle to graze. Balais 
were prohibited from passing through land owned by a 
Hindu; so that if the field of a Balai was surrounded 
by fields owned by Hindus, the Balai could have no 
access to his own field. The Hindus also let their 
cattle graze down the fields of Balais. The Balais 
submitted petitions to the Darbar against these per¬ 
secutions; but as they oould get no timely relief, 
and the oppression continued, hundreds of Balais, 
with tbeir wives and children, were obliged to abandon 
their homes in which their ancestors lived for genera¬ 
tions and migrate to adjoining States, viz., to villages 
in Dhar Dewas, Bhopal, Gwalior, and other States. 

Compulsory agreement. 

Only a few days ago the Hindus of Recti village, 
barely seven miles to north of Indore City, ordered 
the Balais to sign a stamped agreement in accordance 
with the rules framed against the Balais by the 
Hindus of other villages. The Balais refused to 
comply. It is alleged that some of them were beaten 
by the Hindus; and one Balai was fustened to a post, 
and was told that he would be let go on agreeing to 
sign the agreement. He signed the agreement; ami 
was released. Some Balais from this village ran up 
to the Prime Minister the next day, i.e., on the 
20th December, and made a complaint about the ill- 
'treatment they have received from the Hindu 
villagers of Reoti. They were sent to the Subha 
of the district. This officer, with the help of the 
police, made inquiries at the village, and recommended 
that action be taken against the Hindus under Sec¬ 
tions 342 and 147 and against the Balais under 
Section 147 Indian Penal Code. 

BALAIS LEAVE VILLAGES. 

Cast* Tyranny. 

Ignorance of law a handicap. 

There has been no improvement in the treatment of 
the Balais by the Hindu residents of certain villages. 
Balais. it has already been reported, have been ill- 
treated by the higher caste Hindus. From the Depal- 
pur Pergana alone, Indore District, a large number 
of Balais have had to leave their homes and find 
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shelter in adjoining States. The Tillages from which 
BaJsis have been forced to clear out are Badoli, 
Ahirkheral Piploda, Moorkhera, Pamalpur, Karoda, 
Chatwada, Newri Pan, Sanauda,, Ajnoti, Khatedi, 
and Sanavda. Pamalpur village has been altogether 
deserted, and not a Balai, man, woman, or child is 
to be found there. Nanda Balai, a resident of one of 
the above villages, it is alleged, was severely beaten 
by the Hindus of the village. In one village, the 
report goes, the Hindus burnt down all the dwellings 
of the Baiais but the offenders have not yet been 
traced. 

Baiais are ignorant village folk, who are ignorant 
of legal procedure and think that if a petition is sent 
to the Sirkar all that is required will be done for 
them. They have not the knowledge, or the means 
and practice, to pursue a complaint to its end; and, 
as they, it is said in some cases, failed to attend or 
produce witnesses in support of their allegations, the 
magistrate had no alternative but to dismiss their 
complaint. 

Item No. 7. 

(From the Bombay Chronicle, 26th February, 1928.) 

Orthodoxy Run Mad . 

Alleged Barbarous Treat of “ Vntouchables. u 

Crime of being Mahan. 

Mr. Keshavaji Ranchhodji Vaghela from Ahmeda- 
had has informed Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, President, 
B&hiahkrit Hitkarani Sabha, as follows:— 

One, Bapoorao Laxman, and his brother, Kaurso, 
have been residents of Ahmedab&d during the last 
six years. They used to mix with some people from 
the Deccan belonging to M&ratha caste. Kaorao's 
two sons, viz., Daiuoo and Laxnman, used to take 
part in the Bhnjan parties of the Marathas. The 
latter, however, recently came to know that the 
brothers Damoo and Laxuman were Mahars by caste 
and in order to ascertain this, two Mahars employed 
on the parcel train between Burst and Ahmedabad 
were specially called to identify Damoo and Laxuman. 
After it was ascertained that Damoo and Laxuman 
were Mahars they were called at a Bhajan party at 
Kalupur, Bhanderi Pole, at midnight on the 11th 
instant. Asked as to what caste they belonged to, 
Damoo ami Laxuman replied that they were Som- 
vanshis. This reply enraged the Marathas, who freely- 
abused them for having defiled their persons and 
places. The Mahar brothers were also assaulted by 
the Maratha. One of the brothers had a gold ring 
ou his person. It was forcibly taken away from him 
and sold for Rs. 11. Out of this amount Be. 6 was 
paid to the Mahars who hnd been called from Surat 
to identify the brothers. Damoo and Laxuman en¬ 
treated the Marathas to allow them to return to their 
homes, but the latter refused to do so unless a fine 
Rs. 500 was paid. On the Mahar brothers pleading 
their inability to pay such a heavy sum, one of the 
Marathas suggested that the Mahar brothers should 
be fined only Rs. 126. But then one of the Marathas^ 
opposed the propose! for fine saying that they should - 
not be satisfied with fine, but should punish the 


Mahars severely for their crime of concealing their 
caste. Having decided upon the course, the Mahar 
brothers were detained and at about 9 o’clock in the 
morning they were subjected to barbarous indignities. 
Their moustaches in the left side and eyebrows on the 
right side were shaved, their bodies besmeared with 
soot mixed in oil and also with dirt, garlands made of 
old shoes were put around their necks, and one of 
them was asked ta hold a broom in his hand and the 
other to hold a placard on which it was written that 
the punishment was meted out to the culprits for 
venturing to touch high caste people. The Mahar 
brothers were taken in procession consisting of about 
75 people, a drum being beaten in the front. 

A complaint has been lodged with the police by tbe 
said two Mahar brothers. The accused in their state¬ 
ment have admitted that Damoo and Laxuman were 
treated in the alleged manner, but pleaded that the 
complainants had willingly agreed to undergo the 
punishment. Obviously Damoo and Laxuman were 
helpless when they were abused, assaulted and 
threatened with severe punishment and actually sub¬ 
jected to barbarous indignities. This case has created 
a great sensation among the people belonging to the 
so-called untouchables castes and efforts are being 
made to give proper legal aid to the complainants. 

Item No. 8. 

(Bombay Legislative Council Debates, 1927; 

Vol. XX.; Part XVI.; p. 1373.) 

Police: Enlistment of Mahars. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedkar: Will Government be pleased 
'to state whether there is any rule prohibiting the 
enlistment of' the depressed classes in the police 
constabulary force of the Presidency? 

The Honourable Mr. J. E. B. Ilotson: There is no 
$uch rule. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedkar: Will the Honourable Member 
please inform me why the Commissioner of Police 
for the City of Bombay refuses to appoint depressed 
class members in the police constabulary if there is 
no restriction? 

The Honourable Mr. J. E. B. Hotson: This opens 
up a very large subject. I can only say that there 
are practical difficulties which are known to every 
member of this House, and which stand in the way 
of the more extensive enlistment of these classes in 
the police. There is no prohibition against it. 

N.B.—The practical difficulties referred to by Mr. 
Hotson are evidently difficulties arising out of un- 
touchability. 

Item No. 9. 

(Bombay Legislative Council Debates, 1928; 

Vol. XXII.; Part II.; pp, 96-97.) 

Clerks in Government Service. 

Mr. B. S. Asavnle: Will Government be pleased 
to state the total number in the clerical ranks in 
offices of the various departments of Government? 

. The Honourable Sir Chunilal Mehta: A statement 
pi ring the requisite information is placed on the 
Council table. 
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Item No. 10. 

(From the Times of India 30th May, 1938.) 

Thbouoh Indian Eysb. 

" Uhamurdas and Mahardas.” 

How sincere the politicai lions are when they roar 
about the disabilities and hardships of the Untouch¬ 
ables, was clearly brought out at the Maharashtra 
Conference when the question of the removal of un- 
touchsbility was adroitly shelved. Among the half- 
dozen or so of protestants against this trick were men 
belonging to the Swarajya. One of them wrote in 
that paper an outspoken article, exposing the general 
Hindu outlook on the thorny problem, ffhich shows 
much light on what the Maharashtra Conference did; 
“While speaking to me the other day/' says the 
writer about the Samata Saugha (Social Equality 
Society) of Poona, a friend of mine said: “ Because 
people like you join them, these Chambhardas and 
Mahardas (contemptible Chamars and Mahan) be¬ 
come insolent ” * * * From this utterance one 

can realise what a terrible hat ret l of the Untouchable 
classes still exists among the upper classes. 

Resolutions and Acts. 

The sad reformer continues; " Mulmtmaji issued a 
proclamation that untouchability was a blot ou Hindu 
d barm a; Swami S hr ad dh an and and Lala Lajpat Bai 
have said all along that we shall never be able to vin 
Swaraj if untouchability is not removed frota Hindu 
Society; during the last seven ;ears resolutions for its 
removal are being adopted by the Congress; but what 
is the actual result of all these activities? Utterances 
like the one given above are still coming out of the 
mouths of highly educated personal We pass reso¬ 
lutions in the Congress and the Hindu Sahha advocat¬ 
ing temple entry of Untouchables and urging that 
publio tanks, wells, etc., should be thrown open to 
them. But when the time for putting them into 
practice comes, we contemn the Untouchables, nay, 
we assault them and then proceed legally against 
them and send them to jail.” 

Item No. 11. 

Resolutions passed at the Depressed Classes Confer¬ 
ence held at Dapoli (District Ratnagiri). 

1. (o) This Conference expresses indignation at the 
campaign of persecution carried on by the so-called 
high caste Hindus in this district against the de¬ 
pressed classes for the refusal on the latter's part to 
eat the meat of dead animals. 

( b) This Conference is extremely grieved to find 
that tho Police officers and Magistrates in the district 
systematically abuse the depressed-class people instead 
of giving them protection against the tyranny ami 
injustice to which they are being subjected by the 
so-called high caste Hindus through impounding the 
cattle of the former, committing assaults on them 
and making it impossible for them to obtain the 
necessaries of life in the bazaars by observing a 
strict social boycott against them. 

(c) This Conference appeals to the Government to 
take steps for having the usual batata remuneration 
paid to the Watandar Mahars who have been deprived 
of the same by the high caste Hindu villagers owing 
to the Former’s refusal to eat the carrion and carry 
dead animals, beg alms and do other unclean things. 

2. (a) Having come to know that in a number of 
Tillages it is the Police Patel who countenances the 


campaign of persecution against the depressed-class 
people, this Conference requests the Government to 
take proper-steps against such Police Patels. 

(b) This Conference requests the Government to 
appoint in each district a special Police Inspector 
from amongst the depressed classes for the protection 
of these classes and to admit recruits from these 
clusses in the police service. 

(c) This Conference requests the Government im¬ 
mediately to quarter punitive police under the 
command of military pensioners belonging to the 
depressed classes, at the villages of Vadval, Matven, 
Tulii, Degaon, Mandangad, Satar, etc., at the ex¬ 
pense of the so-called high caste Hindus residing in 
these villages in view of the fact that owing to 
harassment and social boycott and open assaults it 
has become impossible for the depressed classes to live 
in these villages. 

5. This Conference is emphatically of the opinion 
that no further instalment of self-government be given 
to India except with proper safeguard for the in¬ 
terests of the depressed classes. 

Item No. 13. 

(From the Bombay Chronicle, dated 20-10-27 ) 
Municipal Schools (in the City of Bombay). 

The Schools Committee has made itself ridiculous by 
taking fright at the little question of drinking 
** lotas ” (pots). It seems that, in spite of the Cor¬ 
poration’s resolution that there should be no cute 
discrimination in the municipal schools, “ depressed 11 
class children are given separate pots far drinking 
water. A sub-committee of the Schools Committee re¬ 
commended that all children should be given the same 
pots. But the members of the School’s Committee 
gravely cogitated over this recommendation and enter¬ 
tained all sorts of fears. Some said that the change 
would be resented by the caste Hindus; evidently, 
the resentment of the “ low ” caste Hindus does not 
count for much. Professor V. G. Rao said that it 
was a revolutionary change, and Mr. D. G. Dalvi, 
himself a well-known soaial reformer, added to these 
fears a legal one, that some parents might file a suit 
against the Committee Ultimately the Schools Com¬ 
mittee referred the question back to the sub-com¬ 
mittee, which was tantamount to saying that the 
latter’s recommendation was not acceptable to them. 

A Calculated Insult. 

Tho fears mentioned above are absurd, as every 
boy is expected to wash a pot well before using it, 
on sanitary and—if he is so minded—on caste grounds. 
That a pot once used by an 14 untouchable 11 boy 
becomes itself untouchable or unusable by the “high” 
caste Hindus in spite of its being washed clean, is a 
calculated insult to the unfortunate “ depressed " 
classes, which we certainly did not expect the Schools 
Committee to countenance. Air. Dulvl stated that in 
view of compulsory education in some Wards parents 
might file a suit against the Committee for en¬ 
forcing an obligation which was by no means a legal 
one.” But nobody is under an obligation to use the 
common pots in the schools. Those parents who are 
so over scrupulous may give their own pots to their 
children and thereby protect their “ religion.” As 
for the “ depressed ” classes the insult to them re¬ 
mains, whether they bring their own pots or betake 
themselves to other schools where better notions of 
justice prevail. 
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"Nothing is settled, that is not rightly settled. 

If slavery is not wrong, nothing is wrong in the 
World.” — Abb-sham Lihcglk. 

Sms,— 

We have been directed by our Associations, of which 
we have the honour to be tbe Presidents, to submit to 
the Commission this Memorandum, which contains an 
account of our status, in the social, political and 
economic spheres, and a statement of the concessions 
which constitute, in our humble opinion, the irre¬ 
ducible min imum which ought to be granted to our 
community if ire are to enjoy a fair measure of that 
prosperity and economic welfare which we, as human 
beings, and as subjects of His Imperial Majesty, our 
beloved King-Emperor, have a right to expect from 
the hands of the Commissioners. 

1. It is not our purpose to explain tow, by the 
mandate of a wicked caste system and the silent work¬ 
ings of centuries of prejudice, we have been reduced to 
m state of degradation on a par with the beasts of tbe 
field, regarded as the untouchables and outcasts of 
society, and denied the use of roads, wells, entry to 
temples, and, in fact, the most elementary amenities 
of civilised life. ''Thanks to the joint influence of 
missionary education and British rule, the walls that 
divided ua from the society of our fellow men have 
been breached, but the progress of their disintegration 
is slow and laborious and, nnlesa our rulers take our 
condition seriously in hand and initiate definite steps 
towards our uplift, we can see no betterment of our 
position, in any sphere, in the near or the distant 
future. 

2. In the Bombay Preoidency we number about three 
millions by a recent computation; that is to Bay, one- 
ninth of the population of the Presidency. If the 
voice of our people is to be heard with effect in the 
councils of the nation, our representation therein 
must be substantial. We plead for nothing more than 
that, according to the principles of strict fairness and 
equity, we should have a representation in proportion 
to our numerical strength. At least one-ninth of the 
representation of the Legislative Council should be 
reserved to us, of which half the number may enter by 
election and half by the system of nomination. This 
measure of representation, we are confident, will not 
trespass upon the rights of other communities, nor will 
it involve the fate of Ministries, but it will serve to 
make onr voice heard in the Council, and, when we are 
unanimous, will represent a moral force which the 
Council will find it difficult to ignore. Moreover, 
such representation must be a natural one; that is to 
say, our representatives must be men selected from the 
rank and file of onr community. Th&t this principle 
has not been recognised is apparent when we recall 
that recently, in Bombay, an Indian Christian nnd, in 
Madras, a Brahmin was nominated to represent our 
people. Such a system of representation runs counter 
to all principles of democratic government, nnd con¬ 
stitutes in the particular cose of the depressed classes, 

-a menace to our interests. 

^3. Of equal importance with the question of repre¬ 
sentation in the Counoils is the necessity of granting 
our people the privilege of separate electorates. The 
principle of separate electorates was recognised by thB 
late Lord Morley as a vital safeguard for the security 
and advancement of backward classes and communi¬ 
ties, and experience has shown during the Inst two 
decades that it has served as a powerful lever to raise 
onr Muslim brethren, who, in consequence, are making 
rapid headway and coming into line with more 
advanced sections. We plead that the identical prin¬ 
ciples, be applied to onr community, and that the 
time has arrived to extend its beneficent utility to our 
case as well. 

4. The urgency of granting us i^parat# fluutarntm 
to protect and ndvnn^iiac&interest* is manifest when 
we come to consider onr lot in local bodies like the 
Municipalities and District Loral Boards. For it is 
these bodies that come into dnilv and intimate touch 
with the life of the people, and if the profound social 


evils which, like so many millstones, grind us to 
earth are to be radically removed, our voice must be 
heard and our influence felt in the Municipalities and 
Local Boards. Then only shall we be spared the in¬ 
dignity of drinking water with the beasts at some 
running stream outside the village limits and of main¬ 
taining our bod,ly life by the leavings of the caste 
Hindus. Then, alone, shall we be men entitled to free 
air and sunshine with the doors of temple and school 
nnd office yielding to our loud aud insistent knocks. 
That the picture we have drawn is no exaggeration 
but a vivid and real one may be proved without ony 
difficulty. To-day, in the district of Gujarat, which 
boasts of its so-called spirituality as the home of soul- 
force, the depressed classes ore hooted and hissed off 
the pnblic roads, and, being denied even right of way, 
have to find it by nnllah and stream like the wild 
denizens of the forest. 

5. We submit that the franchise should be extended 
to all adnlta in our community without any property 
or educational qualifications, and should be on as wide 
a basis as possible. In the present backward state of 
our people, the necessity of providing property or 
educational qualifications to enjoy the vote would 
result in automatically depriving os of the privilege, 
and keeping us for ever lagging miles behind our 
fellow countrymen. This right we crave as the only 
means by which we could secure a hearing in the Local 
Boards and Councils, and a beginning would thus be 
made in the direction of redressing our just and age¬ 
long wrongs and the first steps towards the ameliora¬ 
tion of our unhappy plight would then be taken. The 
benefit of separate electorates would be entirely lost if 
the franchise were whittled down to a property quali¬ 
fication. Centuries of oppression and the rigid rules 
Of the tyrannous carte system have made it impossible 
for our brethren to acquire property and gather 
knowledge in the schools. 

6. In the struggle for existence, which is getting 
keener every year, onr community, already beset with 
evils, 'finds its lack of education its greatest handicap. 
Onr percentage of literacy is in the region of 2 per 
cent, only, after more than a century of British rule 
in this Presidency. Education under the wgis of the 
British may be said to have commenced with the year 
1815, with the foundation of the Bombay Education 
Society in 1815. It wns the unfortunate policv of 
Government to restrict tbe benefits of education to the 
higher cnstes, chiefly the Brahmins, and that during 
this period the depressed classes were not allowed by 
Government to share in the blessings of education. 
Though by tbe year 1854 mass education was the de¬ 
clared policy of Government, it is significant that, 
even in 1881, there was no student from our com¬ 
munity either in the High Schools or in theCollegesof 
the Presidency. Even from T882 there has been no 
improvement worth speaking of. though other back¬ 
ward communities have come into line meanwhile 
with more advanced communities. A study of the 
following table will reveal the fact that the state of 
education of the backward classes is deplorable, and 
though in the matter of population thov rank second, 
in the matter of education they rank last and lowest, 
and that the Muslims have, during tbe 30 vears prior 
t« 1924, made such enormous strides ns to come within 
ensv reach of the Brahmin and allied classes.— 


Hrport of Director nf Public Instruction, Tinmhmi 
_ for 1923-24. 
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7. We have set out at some length how the root 
causes of our present backward state are the wicked 
and intolerable caste system and our lack of educa¬ 
tion in regard to which the policy of the British 
Government is muinly responsible. It now rests 
with Government to recast and overhaul its whole 
policy in regard to the education of our community 
and to take practical and effective steps to placing 
the cause of education in our midst on a progressive 
and substantial basis. 

8. The first desideratum, we venture to.submit, is 
the provision of annual and recurring grants for the 
education of the depressed classes. Such grants do 
exist at present but they are in the naturo of meagre 
doles. An increase of 50 per cent, in the grant is 
essential. This would result in providing scholar¬ 
ships for promising children to prosecute their studies 
in the high schools and colleges and in districts where 
onr classes preponderate in furnishing schools for 
them. We plead that the same efforts should be made 
in our case ns were conspicuous in the case of our 
Muslim brethren, where special Muslim Inspectors 
with Deputy and Assistant Inspectors were drafted 
into the Education Department to pay special atten¬ 
tion to the educational needs of their community and 

f advise the Department accordingly. 

9. As we are on this subject we should like to refer 
to the sincere and exemplary efforts made by some of 
the native States, notably by the Barodm and 
Kolhapur Durbars and their endeavours to uplift our 
people compare favourably with the absence of effort 
made by our British rulers. The State of Baroda, 
besides embarking upon a bold policy of free and 
compulsory education, has established four hostels for 
our people, where students are maintained free of 
cost of education and maintenance. In British terri¬ 
tory there is only one hostel for our people, and this 
on a restricted and narrow scale of maintenance. The 
personal interest taken in our people by H.H. Sib 
Sayajirao Gaik war of Baroda was brought promin¬ 
ently to the public eye when a pnpil from the de¬ 
pressed classes was sent to England for higher studies 
at a cost of about Rs. 20,000 to the State. In the 
Kolhapur State the doors to schools, colleges and 
public service have been thrown open os widely as 
possible to our ranks. 

10. In the machinery of the Central Government 
we plead that adequate safeguards be provided for 
the protection of our interests. It will be an anomaly 
if. were concessions being granted to ns to fulfil our 
aims and aspiration on the constitutions of the local 
boards and councils, the scheme of the Central 
Government should not postulate similar and 
adequate provision for onr political and economic 
safety. Matters of such vital importance to our 
community as recruitment to the army, and other 
matters of grave concern, are subjects in regard to 
which om representatives would be failing in their 
duty if they kept silence; but it is equally a matter 
of urgent necessity that the number of our repre¬ 
sentatives should be large enough to give sufficient 
expression to the needs of our classes all aver India. 

. Two representatives from each Presidency, to repre¬ 
sent our people, would, we submit, introduce no 
disturbing element in the composition of the Central 
Government: a leaser element of representation would 
only render the voice of our representatives as futile 
cries in the wilderness. 

11. While we arc anxious to obtain confessions from 
Government in order to ameliorate our social, 
economic anti political status, we have no desire to 
shirk onr responsibilities in the matter of sharing 
in the defence of our country. From the days when 
our Presidency passed from under the umbrella of tlic 
Peshwa to the shelter of the Union Jack, the de¬ 
pressed classes have always found scope for their 
martial spirit in the ranks of the British Indian 
regiments, both in the fighting line and in subsidiary 
occupations connected with regimental needs and re¬ 
quirements. In the Grent Wnr, the testimony is 
unanimous in regard to our proved worth and merit 


and the generous appreciation of His Exceule.nct 
Lt.-Col. Tim Right Honorable Sin Leslie Ormx 
Wilson, P.C., G.C.I.E., C.M.G., D.S.O., Governor of 
Bombay, was no piece of idle compliment when he 
addressed our deputation led by our Mr. R. S. Nekal- 
jay in March, 1925, as follows: 

“ I much appreciate your expressions of loyalty to 
Government and to the British Crown. From all I 
have heard about the Mahars I have gathered that 
they are indeed a loyal and law-abiding community, 
with a very high standard of honesty, which is per¬ 
haps the more surprising in view of the unfavourable 
conditions in which they have lived for so many 
centuries. Every year a large proportion of the 
Government revenue is carried to the Taluka head¬ 
quarters by the village mahars, and never a single 
pie is lost, and I have heard from officers who have 
toured in the districts for years many Btories of the 
honesty and faithfulness of the men of your com¬ 
munity. I congratulate you on the efforts you are 
making to improve vour status in the country, and 1 
can assure you that every endeavour you may take 
in this direction on sound constitutional lines will 
receive all the support that I am able to give.” 

Addressing the Bombay Council on 6th November, 
1925, on the resolution of our Mr. R. S. Nekaljay, 
Mr. L. J. Mount ford, Commissioner, Central 
Division, testified to the courage and heroism of our 
people in the following striking words:— 

“ For the benefit of this House I would 
like for one moment to allude to the past 
history of the Mahars to show that the call 
upon such material will meet with good re¬ 
sponse. In the days of the John Company a 
very large proportion of its regiments con¬ 
sisted of Mahars. Those of you who have gone 
to Knregaon, and taken the trouble of seeing 
t he monument there, will remember there 
are names upon that monument, which 
signalises one of the greatest and the most 
glorious feats of arms in the East, and that 
eveiy name thore is that of a Mahar. There 
was the time when Captain Staunton marched 
down just after the battle of Kirkee to join 
Colonel Burr before Poona and stopped at 
Koregaon. Captain Staunton, with 800 troop*, 
a large majority of whom were Mahars, includ¬ 
ing some Arabs, who manned the guns, met 
the troops led by the Peshwa in person; 
Captain Staunton lost his guns three times, 
but recaptured them. The Peshwa’s troops 
numbered 25,000. while Captain Staunton's 
force consisted only of 800 men who, be it said 
to their credit, kept the Peshwa’s troops at 
hay for a day and a night nnd eventually 
routed them. That is the record of the Mahar 
as a fighting man, which has won the respect of 
this Government and also of the Government of 
India and that he will most certainly be called 
upon, if necessary, to swell the fighting forces 
of the Empire.’* 

12. In the present backward economic state of our 
community it is hopeless to contend with other in¬ 
digenous communities in other fields of service. 
Accordingly the army for N>me time to come must 
provide our people with sufficient occupations to earn 
their livelihood. Further, as a community, we con¬ 
stitute no menace, from any point of view to Govern¬ 
ment, which will incur no risk in opening the doors 
to military employment still wider to our people. 
Wo therefore beg to appeal to the Commissioners to 
recommend that the .standard of recruitment from 
onr people to the ranks of the anny should be in the 
rcgicsi of one-third of the strength of every regiment. 

That the singular backwardness of onr community 
in the field of education is responsible for our low 
economic status can l>e easily verified by a reference 
to vital statistics. At a meeting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council in the year 1925, the following 
interesting information was made available in 
answer to a question by Mr. Zunznrmo. 
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Statement to accompany the rt}> ly to parts (t) nn ! 

Mr. S. J. Zun - 


Narai’ of Student* of t = 
nn-ntioneri on 1st J : 


' f tic l'-<j»\bny Lrffialct.'rt Council Question A*- - put by 
■ 1 >'■'< urci, lUS.".. 

j Number of free Studentships of 

V s i ; Sii* c:.i« v mentioned on 

- In Julv. i924. 


Namo of 
Institution. 


Ad- Inter- 

van cod medint 


Back¬ 

ward 

I lilt* r* Hi " rtu *' Do. 


1 Elphinatono, High 643 !■”$ • 1 -0 21V 21J ... 1 1 

School, Bombay 

2 High 8cbool, 168 121 ... 3 41 1 j 21 ... 3 10 

Satara. 

3 High School, 268 162 ... 6 61 23 21} ... 4 11 

Sholapur. 

4 High School, 185 101 ... 5 30 14} 10 ... 2 7 

Jalgaon. ' 

6 High School, Dbulia 304 67 5 11 36 23} 15 ... 8 0 

0 High School. 229 52 1 1 21 22} 11} 11 8 

Ahzriedabad. 

7 High School, Surat 207 46 . 26 20} 10 ... ... 2 

8 High School, Broach 205 43 0 2 41 15 12 I 2 12 

9 High School, Nadiad 141 1M 7 ... 17 lf| 31 4} ... 6 

10 High School, Oodhra 119 46 9 ... 54 . 0 7 6} ... 8} 

11 High School, 215 87 ... 3 29 10 16 ... 3 0 

Dharwar. 

12 High School, 269 84 ... 5 68 18} 10} ... 6 13 

Belgaum. 

13 High School, Bijapur 213 100 ... ... < 49 17 12 ... ... 11 

14 High School. Karw&r 235 65 3 ... 21 20 12 3 ... 4} 

15 High School, 130 78 . 12 10 17} ... ... 3 

Ratnagi ri- 

16 High School. Thana 278 40 ... 4 2 IS} 10 ... 3} ... 

17 High School. Naaik 328 120 2 14 39* 25 27 ... 11 7 

18 Anglo Urdu High 32 ' . 150' 3 . 29} 

School, Poona. . , 

19 Anglo Urdu High ... ... ... 1 15- ■■■ ■■■ 

School, Hubli. 

20 Government Middle 190 J *■ 93 3 9 28 15} 14 ■ 3 9 3} 

School. Ahmedabad Q 

21 Government Middle 153 43 4 ... 67 12} 0 4 ... 9 

School, ____ 

Note —Information regarding Intermediate Hindu* and Backward Hindu*, excluding Depreaeed Classes, is given 
in the statement separately on the assumption >hat both these categories ate included in the term “ Backward 
Hindu* ” used in the question. 

Even in the service of the Bombay Municipal Cor- Hindus ___ 

poration, which boasts of being the most democratic Backward 75 

and exemplary civic body in the East, our status is so Depressed . 1 

low that we are practically non-existent as a com- p arseea 1Q6 872 

munity. We append a table below showing the Christiana ..." . 69 

strength of the various communities in municipal # Mahomedans . 44 

service. Jews . ... 14 ^ 

The total number of clerks employed in the Bombay _ 

Municipality is as follows:—> Grand Total ... ... ... 895 

Oral Answers. (22nd Jui.y 1927.) 

Classified list of Clerical Establishment in the Revenue Department »n the Central Division, according 
to Castes and Communities, of the employees. 


Advanced . 

. 596 


Backward . 

... 76 


Depressed . 

1 

-672 

Parseea . 

... 106 


Christiana. 

... 69 


. Mahomedans . 

... 44 


Jews . 

... 14 

-223 

Grand Total. 


895 

(22nd Jttly 1927.) 




Name of District. 

iMara- 

tha. 

1 

Brah¬ 

min. 

_ 

Other 

Advan¬ 

ced 

Classes. 

Un¬ 

touch¬ 

able. 

Maho¬ 

med¬ 

ans. 

Other 

Castes 

1 or Com¬ 
munities. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Clerics. 

Remarks. 

1. ( onunissioner, Central Division 

1 

1 

11 1 

6 


4 


22 


2. Xiwik District 

17 

114 1 

4 

w 

26 

if 

173 


3. West Khandesh District. 

26 

74 

12 

5 

23 


140 


4. East Khandesh District. 

65 

105 

4 


23 


197 ! 


5. Ahmednagar District . 

1 

IS 

127 

5 


19 


173 

4 Posts 
vacant. 

0. Poona District . 

21 

168 

6„ 

2 

9 

18 

225 

1 Do. 

7. Sholapur District. 

19 

81 



8 

9 

117 


8. Satara District . 

53 

128 

It) 


19 

2 

219 

1 Do. 

Grand Total . 

220 

808 

53 j 

8 

131 

40 

1,266 

6 Posts 
vacant. 
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13. From the account of our unhappy plight which 
we have given in the above paragraphs it would not 
indeed be Burprising if we stated that we are opposed 
to Indianisation in so far a* it is understood by that 
term greater association of Indians in the services 
irrespective of better opportunities for the depressed 
classes. Extension of political power to the caste 
Hindus proceeding simultaneously with their wider re¬ 
cruitment to the sen-'ices would result in this, that 
even the small boons we have enjoyed would be auto¬ 
matically whittled down, for, in the nature of things, 
no caste Hindu, once he occupies a position of influ¬ 
ence. would allow a member of the depressed classes 
to rise iu the social or economic scale, but, on the 
oontrary, would aim to stabilise his condition as a 
hewer of wood and drawer of water. We have more 
to hopo from the British officer, who, free from com¬ 
munal or caste bias, unietUM'd by any wicked tradi¬ 
tion, is quick to respond to the promptings of his 
conscience and the dictates of humanity. We realise 
that, with the passage of time, we cannot hope for ever 
to rely upon the protecting arm of the British officer, 
but we do hope that, in the transition period through 
which the country is passing, every endeavour will he 
made to encourage us to join the services by promot¬ 
ing recruitment on certain preferential lines. As the 
benefits of education are grudgingly allowed to us, it 
is not fair to expect that our young men are able to 
join the services which require an early age limit. An 
extension of the age limit to people of our community 
would be a great encouragement to our young men 
and constitute an act of fairness which it would be 
wrong for other communities to complain about. 


R. S. NEKALJAY, J.P., 
Prt*idenL, 

The Depressed India Association, 

Bombay Branch, 
Justice of the Peace, Member of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation and late Member of 
Bombay Legislative Council. 

H. D. BHOSLE, 

Honorary Secretary, 

D.T. Association. 


Where candidates of equal qualifications are in the 
running for an appointment it would be, again, an act 
of barest justice to grant the boon to a mejnber of the 
depressed classes. 

14. We now conclude this Memorandum upon a note 
of optimism. We regard the Commissioners as a body 
of men who have come to this country at great personal 
sacrifice, with the single and selfless motive of doing 
their best for the subjects of this part af His Majesty’s 
Empire. We have no doubt but that the ideals that 
animate them and the motives that inspire them are 
those that filled the lives of that band of inspired 
statesmen, Canning, Ripon, Dalhousie, Elphinstone, 
Morley, Minto, Hardinge and others too numerous to 
mention who have left behind them a mantle of in¬ 
spiration for the guidance of succeeding generations of 
statesmen. We recollect how, on the morrow of a 
great upheaval, Queen Victoria of beloved memory 
told the Indian people that the welfare of her Indian 
fellow subjects was the greatest object of her wish, 
and that no subject of Her Majesty shall, by reason 
of his colour, caste or creed, be debarred from filling 
the highest offices of state to which he is entitled by 
his ability, honesty and integrity to aspire. We trust, 
therefore, that the Commissioners will be pleased to 
enquire into our legitimate grievances and recommend 
solutions to the Imperial Government on the lines we 
have suggested in this Memorandum. 

We beg to add that representatives of the two 
Societies or Associations of which this is a joint 
Memorandum will be ready to give oral evidence 
before the Commission whenever required. 

We have the honour. See., 

Your obedient Servants, 

S. WAGHMARE, 

President. 

The Servants of Somavamshi Society of 
Bombay. 


<5- C- Jg^DE. 

Honoraid untemZ Secretary. 
Servaarer dcSomavamahi Society. 




9th July, 1928. 
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POISKNT: 

All the Members or the Commission, or the Central Commtttkx (kzckft 
Raja Kawab Ali Khan) ano or the Bombay Provincial Committee:. 

\ 


Dr. B. R. AMBEDKAR (a member of the Bombay Committee) and Dr. P. G, 
SOLANKI (representing the Depressed Classes), called and examined. 


1. Chairman: Just to remind my colleagues, the 
documents we should hare before ua are Dr. 
Ambedkar’s statement on behalf of the Depressed 
Classes’ Institute of Bombay and the Joint .Memo¬ 
randum of the Depressed Indian Association, Bom¬ 
bay, and the Servants of Somaraxnsbi Society. Dr. 
Ambedkar has changed his seat, because he is acting 
for the moment as one of our witnesses. Dr. Ambed¬ 
kar, of coarse, we know as a member of the Bombay 
Committee. I think, Dr. Solanki, yon or yonr 
Association is responsible for the other document?— 
(Dr. Solanki): 1 concur in the document submitted 
by Dr. Ambedkar. 

2. I should like you to begin, Dr. Ambedkar, by 
helping us as to the sort of number of depressed 
classes in this Presidency. Can you help us about 
that?—(Dr. AmbedkaT): I find that the depressed 
class population, as computed in the Memorandum 
submitted by the Government of Bombay is estimated 
at 1,478,390, as may be seen from page 3 of their 
Memorandum.* 

3. Let us see. They say, “ The depressed elapses, 
which include mostly the Dheds, Mangs, Moha^and 
Holijas, number, according to tho Census of 1927, 
1,478,390 approximately.” What do you say about 
that figure?—As you will see, the figure I have given 
on page 39 of my Memorandum is about 28 lakhs. 

4. You think thb* n ‘number should be about 

2,800,000P—Yes. S 

5. How does the oSiiiX" Vy arise?—The first thing 
I should like to say is™ "that the figures given by 
the Government of BonK^y are taken, I believe, from 
the Census of India, 1921, Yol. 8, Bombay Presidency, 
Part II, the tables starting on page 176, while the 
figures which I give in my memorandum are from 
Chapter 11 of Vol. 1 of the Census of India, 1921. 
These are the figures estimated hy the Director of 
Census, who has collected the figures of the different 
provinces, and his computations, which I have taken 
bodily, are given on page 39 of my memorandum, 
under the heading “ Population of the Depressed 
Classes in India,” and show the figures for the differ¬ 
ent provinces, giving the population of the depressed 
classes in each. Now, as we see, there is this dis¬ 
crepancy between the two sets of figures. These 
figures, of course, can never be exact, neither the 
provincial nor the central figures. In fact, if the 
Conference will refer to the remarks of the Director 
of the Census of India, which I commence quoting on 
page 39 of my memorandum, it will be seen that, 
after giving the total estimated population of the de¬ 
pressed classes he goes on to say (page 39 of memo¬ 
randum, in italics), " This, however, must be taken 
ns a low and conservative estimate since it does not 
include (1) the full strength of the castes and tribes 
concerned, and (2) the tribal aborigines recently 
absorbed in Hinduism, many of whom are considered 
impure. We may confidently place the numbers of the 
depressed classes, all of whom are considered impure, 
at something between 56 and 60 millions in India 
proper.” Then he gives the figures for each province. 


6. Would you mind if I just try to clear my own 
mind, not by reference to precise figures, but by con¬ 
trasting two conceptions. It is manifest that if some 
authorities, speaking with the precision of Census 
returns, give a total like 1,478,000, and other anthori- 

r ties, also speaking with precision, give § figure like 
2,800,000, the second authorities must be including 
people not included by the first?—That is so, and I 
should, therefore, like to point out to the Conference 
that the provincial ^figures do not include certain 
castes which are, as a matter of fact, untouchable 
castes. 

7. May we put it like this? See if I have it cor¬ 
rect, and if I have not please tell me. I have been 
studying it as well as I can, although I have been 
looking forward to yonr help and that of Dr. Solanki. 
In one sense of the term, by " depressed classes ” yon 
might mean untouchables in the sense of persons who 
are Hindus, but who are denied access to the Hindu 
temples, might you notP—Yes. 

8. In another sense you might include in the 
“ depressed clistes ” not only those people whom I 
have described, but also the criminal tribes, the hill 
tribes and other people who no doubt are very low 
in the scale, but who are not, perhaps, in the nar¬ 
rower sense untouchables from the point of view of the 
Hindu hierarchy P—Quite. 

9. Is not that a possible view?—That is a possible 
view. 

10. Is not that the real explanation of why in some 

connections you get a certain figure for the de¬ 
pressed classes, meaning untouchables, persons who 
are refused admission to the Hindu temples, whereas 
on the other hand you sometimes get a bigger figure 
which "Would include these criminal and hill tribes?— 
I not think that is so in this case, because the 
figures I have g?ven seem to have reference to the 
depressed classes as distinct^rom the hill tribes and 
the criminal tribes. ^ ^ 

11. Let me point this out to you. I have before me 

these three figures. 1 have got a figure of 1,478,000 
odd for untouchables, taken from tho Census of 1921. 
and made up of these Mahors, Dheds and other 
people.- Then I have a long list of criminal tribes 
and so on, which adds up to 689,000— just over half-a- 
million. Then I have a third list of aboriginals and 
hill tribes—Bhils, and people of that sort—and they 
add up to another million. If you were to add the 
aboriginal and criminnl tribes in with the first figure, 
you would get a total approximately like tho larger 
figure you give of 2.800,000?—The quotation I repro¬ 
duce on page 39 of my memorandum from the re¬ 
marks of the Directors of the Census gives me the 
impression that his figures are strictly for the de¬ 
pressed classes. My feeling is that the figures com¬ 
puted by tho Director of the Census and referred to 
hy him in the paragraph which I quote on page 33 
of my memorandum are figures which apply only to 
the depressed classes. * 

12. * * * I see thnt the Director of the 
Census of India for 1921 says this: "It has !>cen 
usual in recent years to speak of a certain section of 
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the community as the 1 Depressed Classes ’—so fnr 
as 1 am aware the term has no final definition, nor is 
ii certain exactly whom it covers.'' Then he refers 
to some educational criticisms. That is the passage 
you mean ?—Yes, and “ The total population classed 
according to these* lists as depressed amounted to 
31 million persons, or 19 per cent, of the Hindu and 
tribal population of British India.” That remark 
would appear to exclude the tribal people from the 
depressed classes. 

13. I do not know. Anyhow, that is one possible 
explanation, and I think you agree a possible ex¬ 
planation is that the smaller figure is the figure of 
untouchables in the sense 1 have tried to define. I 
think you agyee that is a possible view. It is mani¬ 
fest that for many purposes those interested in trying 
to promote the advancement and elevation of those 
who are most depressed may very well include in their 
survey a wider number of persons, including tho 
criminal and hill tribes. That is a possibility?—It 
is a possibility. 

14. I should like to suggest to you another possible 
view. I do not know if it qualifies it. On page 39 of 
your documents you point out, quite accurately, I 
think, that if you add the provincial figures together 
you get something like 5o to 60 millions in India 
proper P—Yes. 

15. “ India proper ” there, I think, would include 
the Indian States?—Yes, I thought of that, but I 
would point out one thing. He seems to exclude the 
Indian States, because he gives a separate figure for 
Baroda. 

16. Perhaps he mentions one or two of the larger 
ones?—Probably. 1 thought that would be one 
qualification of the figures. 

17. We do not, of course, want to spend too long 
on the statistical point, bceau.se, after all, whether 
the right figure to take is 1$ million or 2 millions 
or 2£ millions it is obvious it is • very large number 
of people, and they are people who deserve oar very 
special consideration?—One point I wish to mention 
is this, that the figures from which the provincial 
figures are computed are in the table which deals 
only with the principle Indian castes. It is not an ex¬ 
haustive table, and I find, by going over the different 
castes which are mentioned in this table that it 
d&es not give any figures whatsoever for ten castes, 
which are undoubtedly untouchable castes. They are 
not included in the principal Indian castes. 

18. What I was going to suggest, if it was agree¬ 
able to you both, was this. You have called attention 
to the main considerations with regard to the figures 
and, without fixing absolutely the right figures, I 
think it would be well to get rid of this figures point 
as qnickly as possible, and then we can get to the 
question of considering the position and treatment 
of these classes ; otherwise we may occupy a long timn 
on arithmetic. I have asked what I want to put 
about it, and I am quite prepared to take ?t that if 
you apply a narrower test you may get a figure of 

millions, but that with a wider test you will get 
a figure of between 2 and 3 millions. I accept that 
from you, as I follow it?—Yes, with this qualification, 
that the Bombay figures do not include ten of the 
castes. 

Chairman: We want to get to the real point, which 
is their representation. Is there anyone who wants 
to occupy time on this statistical pointP Are you 
content, Mr. Rajah, that we should take it the 
figures are something of that sort? 

Rao Rahadur Rajah: Which figures? 

Chairman: Do not you think we might proceed 
with the really important question, which is their 
representation, leaving it like this, that in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency the Census of 1921 gives a figure of 
li million*, *>ut it would appeal that those are the 
depressed classes in the narrower sense I have men¬ 
tioned, the untouchables from the point of view of 
religion, but that, as Dr. Ambodkar has pointed out, 
the official figures really show, if you take a rather 
wider but perfectly legitimate view, that the true 
2j4U 


figure may be between 2 and 3 millions- Is not that 
liur ? 

Rao liuhudnr Rajah: Yes, that is right. 

Chuinnun: Does anybody want to add anything 
about that? 

19. Colonel Lane Fox: Un which figure are the 
two memoranda which we have received based? In 
each memorandum you ask for special representation 
lor the depressed classes. You ask for adult suffrage 
in oue memorandum, and you oak for special recruit¬ 
ment fur the urrny and navy and so on. It is obvious 
is is a bigger thing if you ask for it for the aborigines 
a ml criminal tribes and so on. Are these privileges 
asked for the bigger figure or for the smaller?— 
1 ask for them for- the depressed classes. 

20. For the aborigines and criminal classes also? 
—No. I do not think it would be possible to allow 
them the privilege of adult suffrage. 

21. But you quote the bigger figure?—I am nut 
accepting altogether the fact that the figure which I 
have given in my memorandum covers the aborigines 
uud the hill tribes, i still hold to the view that on a 
lair computation the figure I have given is largely 
the figure for the depressed classes. I admit only 
the possibility of the other view. 

Chairmun: There is only one thing I might add. 
Sir Arthur Froom may be able to confirm it. 1 notice 
the Mnddiman Committee,* in the table subjoined to 
para. 64 of their Report, give the figure at 2,800,000. 

22. £ir Hari Singh Gout: Dr. Ambedkar, would 
you regard " depressed classes ” and *' untouchables ” 
as synonymous terms?—Yes. 

23. In asking for special representation for the 
depressed classes you confine yourselves to the untouch¬ 
ables?—Yes. 

24. You say that some aborigines are not untouch¬ 
ables?—In some parts they may be. 1 do not propose 
to speak on their behalf. 

25. They are not untouchables. The criminal 
tribes are not untouchable?—Some of them are. 

26. Some, but as a tribe they are not?—The criminal 
tribes have so little social intercourse with the rest of 
the Hindus that there is no basis for any definite 
opinion on that point, but if they did have such inter¬ 
course I think they would be regarded as untouch¬ 
ables. 

27. There are certain classes which stand midway 
between touchability and untouchabilitv?—I would 
rather say they were lower down than the untouch- 
ables. 

28. No, higher up in the social ladder there is a 
class which is semi-untouchable?—I cannot say. My 
point is this, that with respect to the criminal tribes 
we have no data for forming an opinion as to whether 
they are untouchable or not, because there is very 
little intercourse between the main body of Hindus 
and the criminal tribes. 

29. Leave out of account the criruiunl tribes and 
aborigines; I am now dealing with the untouchables. 
Among the untouchables themselves there are degrees; 
there are certain among them who may be regarded 
as only semi-untouchable?—(Both witnesses) Xo. 

30. I will give you an example. What is the posi¬ 
tion of the Chambhar?—(Dr. Ambedkar) He is 
entirely untouchable. 

31. As much as the Mahar?—Yes. 

32. You are certain of that?—Yea, if you apply this 
test of common water, or of entering a temple. 

33. No, by nntouchability I mean whose touch will 
pollute a high-caste Hindu?—Well, yon can take 
entering a temple or taking water as a test. 

Chairman: After all, we are engaged here primarily 
in a constitutional and political inquiry. Social 
customs and deeprooted religious traditions are not 
things which are likely to be removed between night 
and morning by any commission; that is obvions 
enongh. It really comes to this, that in one sense the 
depressed classes, meaning the untouchables, will be 
those classes who are denied all access to Hindu 
temples, and who, it is suggested, are deprived very 

• Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1923. 
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often of the use of walla, of schools, of dkaramahalai 
and things of that sort. In addition to those, speak¬ 
ing politically and constitutionally, we shall all agree 
there are otnera, not very advanced in the scale of 
civilisation, such as Sir Hari Sing Hour has referred 
to—criminal tribes, hill tribes and so on—who are also 
inhabitants of India and as such demand our 
attention. 

Sir Hart Singh Gout: The Hindus ore divided into 
four castes. The Sudras cannot get into the 
temples • • • 

Chairman; I think we all appreciate that. How¬ 
ever, we are not engaged in making laws for the 
Hindu religion, but m considering the structure of 
the constitution of British India, whicfr is a very 
different thing. 

34. Taking that figure, what is it that you want to 
represent as the proper way in which the constitution 
of India, and more particularly the constitution of 
the Bombay Presidency, should deal with these people*? 
—-The first thing I would like to submit is that we 
claim that we must be treated as a distinct minority, 
separate from the Hindu community. Our minority 
character has been hitherto concealed by our inclusion 
in the Hindu community, but as & matter of fact there 
is really no link between the depressed classes and the 
Hindu community. The first point, therefore, I would 
stress before the Conference is that we must be re¬ 
garded as a distinct and independent minority. 
Secondly, I should like to submit that the depressed 
classes minority needs far greater political protection 

■ than any other minority in British India, for the 
simple reason that it is educationally very backward, 
that it is economically poor, socially enslaved, and 
suffers from certain grave political disabilities, from 
which no other community suffers. Then I would 
submit that, as a matter of demand for our political 
protection, we claim representation on the same basis 
as the Mahomedan minority. We claim reserved seats 
if accompanied by adult franchise. 

35. And if there is not adult franchise?—Then we 
would ask for separate electorates. Further, we 
would like to have certain safeguards either in the 
constitution, if it is possible, or else in the way of 
advice in the Instrument to the Governor regarding 
the education of the depressed classes and their entry 
into the publio services. 

36. May we just ask Dr. Solanki if ta^grees in 
those points?—{Dr. Solanki) I agree wrtB all the 
points. 

37. Then we may take it that that is the view of 
both you gentlemen?—Yes. 

3S. Would it be convenient if I asked a question or 
two on these points os we go? You claim that the 
depressed class, although included within Hinduism 
in a sense, should none the less be regarded from the 
point of view of the constitution os a distinct and 
separate community from others who are within 
Hinduism?—(Dr. Ambedkar) Yes. 

39. Is that on the ground that in your view the 
depressed classes cannot expect to have their interests 
satisfactorily represented hy the higher ranks of 
Hinduism?—That is one ground, but as a matter of 
fact really we cannot be deemed to he jpart of the 
Hindu community. 

40. You come, I believe, from an earlier set of in¬ 
habitants of this continent?—That is one view, I 
think. 

41. It is supposed—we will not go into details— 

that yon are pre-Aiyan ?-—Well, I do not know. That 
is a view. ^ 


43. I only ask yon tho question because there are 

some very distinguished Hindu public —T do not 

mention any names—who have undoubtedly exhi¬ 
bited a good deal of interest in the case of tho 
depressed classes. There is no question about that?— 
Yes, there is a great deal of public talk. 

44. I know; but, nt any rnte, that is your view: 
you say you must be regnrded as a distinct and sepa¬ 
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rata community from the constitutional point of view ? 
—Yes. 

45. As regards representation, I notice that whether 
theije is adult franchise, or whether there is not adult 
fr anchis e, you seem to be abandoning any idea oi 
nomination, you wont election?—Yes. 

46. Is that the view of both of you?—(Dr. Solanki): 
Yes. 

47. That means, of course, that you have to make 
a list of voters P—Yes. 

46. And you have to make sure that the man who 
comes to vote is the man on the list, and nobody 
else?—Yea. 

49. Could you give me an estimate at all, Dr. 

4 |nbedkar, of what percentage of the population whom 
ou call the depressed classes can read P—(Dr. 
Ambedkar): In a separate memorandum which I have 
submitted to the Commission on education in the 
Bombay Presidency I give the figures. 

60. I am afraid it is a very small proportion?— 
Quite. 

51. After all, one of the complaints that are made is 
that they have not hod as free access to schools as 
more fortunate people?—Quite so. 

52. So it would mean, would it not, if it was done 
by election, that it would almost entirely have to be 
done by people voting who could not themselves 
understand the ballot paper?—Yes. That is true of 
the majority of voters even to-day. 

53. True. Now, would you tell me how many 
reserved seats in the Bombay Presidency you would 
suggest as proper, assuming adult suffrage for the 
depressed classes?—In the scheme that I have pre¬ 
pared 1 say out of 140 we claim 22 seats. 

54. What you suggest is that if the total number 
of members of the Bombay Council, ail elected, was 
140, then you think that the body for which you *fcah 
to speak should have 22 elective seats?—Yes. 

55. And supposing, to take your other alternative, 
there is no adult franchise, then yon are asking for 
separate electorates. Do you still want 22 seats?— 
Yes. . . 

56. The only other thing I will ask you is this. 

I think Mr. Rajah probably will be glad to put a few 
questions himself to bring out the social condition. 
At present I think in the Bombay Legislative Council 
there are two members, are there not, who are nomin-. 
ated to represent the depressed classes?—That is so. 
67. You yourself being one of them?-—Yes. 

56. And Dr. Solanki being the other?—Yes, 

59. Was that based on the Southborongh Com¬ 
mittee’s Report?—Yes, I believe so. 

60. I believe you gave evidence before the South- 
borough Committee?—Yes. 

61. I have been reading your evidence before that 
Committee, and I was looking to see how many mem¬ 
bers you said there were of the depressed classes. I 
think you point out in your memorandum, in a note 
at the bottom of page 39, that the figure of the de¬ 
pressed classes given by the Southborough Committee 
for the Bombay Presidency was 577,000?—Y’es. 

62. I think your vie — *1*.that that was an error?— 
Yes, a very large er. —. 

63. Can yon**il6^me, as a matter of fact, how they 
arrived at it? Do you know at allP—They simply 
took, I think, a r small table with regard to castes 
which cause pollution. 

64. It was taking a still narrower definition of what 
constituted the depressed classes?—Yea, 

65. Mr. Hartshorn: I notice in this note you say, 
after referring to the figure of the Southborough Com¬ 
mittee of 677,000, " According to the authority re¬ 
lied upon by the Southborough Committee, the popula¬ 
tion of the depressed classes in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency in 1911 was 2,145,000.”—In the Census. 

66. That is the authority they relied upon? That 
was what I wanted to know?—Yes. The authority 
gave two different figures on two different pages, if 
I remember correctly. On one page they gave thp 
smaller figure, and thev took that up, and as soon 
ns the Report of the Southborough Committee was 
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published we protested against thi* estimate to the 
Government of Bomba;. 

U7. Chairman: I think it is quite clear what the 
2,100,000 was. It was the result of adding together 
in the Census of 3921 the figure given for the un¬ 
touchables, which, as I have said, was 1,478,000, and 
the figure given for the criminal tribes, which was 
tomething like 623,000. Adding those two together, 
you would get the 2,100,000 P —ifes. 

68. And it was leaving out the aboriginal and hill 
tribes. It must have beenP—Yes. 

69. Hr. Hiller: I should like to ask about the posi¬ 
tion in some of the Indian States. In Baroda and 
one other State, I think, where some special facilities 
are shown, are those special facilities anything be¬ 
yond education facilities ?— No, nothing beyond that. 

70. Could you obtain service with the State P—I 
should think it would be very difficult. 

71. You are particularly anxious to get appoint¬ 
ments in the public service?—Yes, decidedly. 

72. Why is that so ?—On that point I should like to 
say this, that our experience so far as the administra¬ 
tion of the law is concerned is very bitter. I wish to 
say most emphatically that in many cases the law is 
administered to the disadvantage of the depressed- 
class man. I would like to give a concrete case of 
what actually happened in one of the districts, with¬ 
out, of course, mentioning names. The Bombay 
Government annually lets out its forest lands for culti¬ 
vation to the villages on certain stated terms. Now, 
we discovered that in the allotment of those forest 
lands the depressed-class man, who was often a land¬ 
less labourer or with very little land, and who was 
clamouring for some sort of economic stability, never 
came in for a share. The Mamlatdara, who were 
really in charge of distributing the lands, showed 
absolute favouritism to the caste Hindu as against 
the depressed-class man. Last year in one district we 
organised and sent a deputation to the Assistant 
Deputy Collector of that district, placing before him 
our grievances with respect to these forest lands. He 
issued a circular to the Mamlatdara saying that the 
applications from the depressed classes should be con¬ 
sidered. Now, some of the Mamlatdars, to show they 
were acting up to the circular, did give some lands to 
the depressed classes. But we found that they rather 
fooled us, if I may say so. What they did was, on 
paper they allotted a very large amount of land to the 
depressed classes and a very small amount of land to 
the caste Hindus, but when we came to see actually 
what was allotted to us we found that the land allotted 
to the depressed classes was all rocky and unfit for 
cultivation and the depressed-class people would not 
taka it for anything, and the land allotted to the caste 
Hindus, though small, was all rich and fertile. Now, 
I think that is a most flagrant abuse of the adminis¬ 
trative power which is entrusted to the officials, and I 
personally attach far more importance to good admin¬ 
istration of law than to mere efficient administration 
of law. 

73. Chairman: J imagine that the application of 
what you have told us, which is interesting, to our 
present inquiry is really thiB—because, of course, it is 
no part of the function of this Commission to inter¬ 
fere in day-by-day administration ?—No. 

74. You are using it as an argument to support your 
' that the depressed classes should have a full 

representation?—In the services. 

75. That is your pointP—That is my point. I will 
give some more instances of what happens in judicial 
eourts actually in this Presidency. I happened to 
defend a depressed-cl ass man in one of the courts, and, 
to my groat surprise, I found that the man had to 
stand outside the court behind a little window, outside 
the wall, and he would not come in simplv because, he 
said, “ It is all rieht so far n« yon are concerned, hut 
after you have left there will he terrible social 
ostracism if I enter the eourt. u 

70. It was the client who did not want to come in?— 
Who dare not come in. 


77. What sort of social ostracism had he in mindP— 
The social ostracism would be that if he went back to 
the village there would be the boycott of the shop¬ 
keepers j nobody would sell him grain. The villagers 
would stop his dues as a village servant. He would 
uot be allowed to come into the village. The de¬ 
pressed-class people always live on the border of the 
village, not in the centre or in the midst. 

78. /our point would be that he was timid about 
coming into court on this occasion because he thought 
that afterwards the other people of the village, not his 
own lot but the others, the caste people, would regard 
him os haring pushed himself in where he should not 
gap—Certainly—having exceeded the bounds of his 
social status. 

79. That is a single case, is it?—I have had that 
experience, but I think that the existence of a circular 
of the Bombay High Court to the effect that the 
depressed classes must be allowed entry in the courts 
indicates that that is often the case. There must be 
some reason far that circular. 

80. Mr. Miller; The only other question I want to 
a&k is this. If you got these 22 seats in the Council 
do you think you could bring forward 22 suitable men P 
—Yes, I think so. 

81. Khan Sahib Abdul Latif: Would you please 
enlighten the members of the Conference as to the 
fate of the minorities in the Bombay Council, when the 
official bloc is withdrawn for certain reasons?—I quite 
see that the fate of the minorities would be precarious. 
It has been precarious. 

82. Did the honourable Minister belonging to the 
advanced class show any consideration to the project, 
or the feelings of Mahomedans, non-Brahmins, or 
depressed classes?—No, not at all. 

83. Do the minor communities Btand any chance of 
getting through any legislation in the Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Council, or get any chance to move itP—Their 
chances would be almost nil. 


98. Sardar Mujumdar: Is it not a fact that different 
kinds of caste among the depressed classes are known 
as the depressed classes; that is to say, there are 
different kinds of castes even among the depressed 
classes?—Yes, of course. 

99. Can you give me approximately the number of 
those castesP—I think you will find them in th$^ 
Census, the different castes enumerated as untouch¬ 
ables. 

100. Can you give me any idea of the number of 
different castes ?—About a doaen or so. The Census 
gives it. 

101. How many castes are included in the depressed 
classes in Bombay ?—Almost all the castes. 

102. Then the members of the different castes are 
members of your organisation?—Quite; it is a general 
body inclusive of all the depressed classes. 

103. So that among the depressed classes are in¬ 
cluded all those?-—Yes. 

104. Have you taken into consideration the claims 
of the Bhils and 'Wndias and other persons?—No. 

105. What do you say about the protection of those 
minorities?—-I think that they also should be allowed 
some protection by representation. 

106. Do you not think that even among the back¬ 
ward classes there are certain communities, who are 
in a minority?—Yes. 

106a. Then has the present constitution any provi¬ 
sion to protect their interests P * 

Chairman : Are these castes to which you refer re¬ 
fused admission to the Hindu temples? 

Sardar Mnjumdar: No, they are allowed to go into 
them. 

Chairman: This morning we are really considering 
the case of untouchables, and persons who are quito 
outside the Hindu temple scheme. I do not think 
we can go into the question of the backward classes, 
who would he admitted to tho Hindu temples. 

Sard nr Mujumdur: What T submit is that there 
are various minorities even amongst the backward 
classes. We are not concerned with the question of^, 

D 4 
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suitability; we are here to safeguard the interests of 
all the minorities. 

C'kuirman: Certainly. 

‘Sardar Mujumdar: It was from that point of view 
that I asked the question. 

Chairman: Let me relieve you at once. India is 
full of minorities, and you have mentioned some of 
them; but this morning we are considering the body 
of people called the depressed classes. 

■Sardar Mujumdar: Very well, sir. 

107. Sycd Aliran Muhammad Shah: You have just 
said that you wont representation in proportion to 
what the Mahomedans get?—Yes. 

108. Do you want them because Mahomedans get 
them? Do you see any justice in that?—I see justice 
in that. I do not quite accept the principle of repre¬ 
sentation of minorities according to population, 
because it seems to me that that implies a conception 
of the legislature as though it was a museum in 
which we nave only to keep so many specimens of so 
many communities. A Legislative Council is more 
than a museum, it is a place where, for instance, 
social battles hare to be fought, privileges have to 
be destroyed, and rights have to be won. Now, if 
that is the conception of a Legislative Council, I do 
not think it at all in the fitness of things to confine 
the minority to proportional representation according 
to population, that means you are condemning a 
minority to be perpetually a minority without the 
power necessary to influence the actions in the 
majority. 

109. Would you be satisfied if the franchise was 
reduced to local boards in the rural areas?—Well, 

I would really insist upon adult suffrage. The lower 
the franchise the better, on that principle I would 
accept any lowering, but I certainly would not say 
I would be content with that. 

110. Would you then extend adult suffrage to the 
aboriginal tribes and to the criminal and hill tribes? 
—Yes, I think so. 

111. Yon would?—Yes. 

112. Or would you like to exclude them and give 
them nomination and yourselves adult suffrage?— 

I will say one thing. With' regard to the criminal 
tribes, it might not be a good thing to give them 
adult suffrage, because by occupation they are a 
people who have more the interest of their own 
particular community in their mind, and they are 
not very particular as regards the means whereby 
they earn their liring; but I do not think there is 
any harm in giving aborigines the right to vote. 

113. They should be given the right to vote, or 
should their interests be protected by nomination? 
—They should be protected somehow; I do not much 
mind how. My feeling is that every man is intelli¬ 
gent enough to understand exactly what ho wants. 
Literacy has not much bearing on this point; a man 
may be illiterate, nonetheless he may be very intelli¬ 
gent. 

114. Do not yon think that this separate represen¬ 
tation will lead to communal tension? It is stated 
that communal tension is due to separate representa¬ 
tion and. separate electorates. Is that your belief? 
—Even assuming it does lead to tension, I do not 
see how t ou can get rid of it. Whether ib-doet lead 
to tension is questionable, but I do not see in any 
case how you can get rid of it, having regard to the 
fact that society is divided into classes and com¬ 
munities. 

116. .Do not you think it is the root cause of 
dissension ?—I do not think so, but I do say this; as 
a result of communal representation, the leaders of 
the communities are less prone to compromise than 
they would otherwise be. That is my feeling, butt do 
not think it leads to communal riots, which are due, 

I think, to something very different. 

t * • • • 

116. Syed Miran Muhammad Shah: Would you not 
suggest that by taking away the official block, non¬ 
officials may be nominated in order?—I do not want 
nomination. 


117. Mujur Attlee: Are there members of the de¬ 
pressed classes working in industry, in the tutuin mills 
and so on?-—All of them. The depressed class uieu 
are all labourers. 

128. You have not got my point; 1 am talking of 
industry. You have members of the depressed classes 
who work in villages, for the most puifc in certain 
occupations. But are there large numbers of the 
depressed classes engaged in industry ?—A very large 
number. 

119. You would have a very large number iu a 
place like Bombay City?—Yes. 

120. Do they cease in any degree to be untouch¬ 
able?—No. i should like to point out this. The 
depressed-class man is entirely kept out of the weav¬ 
ing deportment, the most paying department. He 
can only enter departments like the throstle depart¬ 
ment and others. 

121. Why?—On account of untouchobility. 

122. When he is working there he is working 
alongside people of all castes?—Not quite. The de¬ 
partments are discriminated according to castes. One 
department it entirely manned by the depressed 
classes; another—say the weaving department—by 
Mahomedans and caste Hindus. 

123. Do they take part in the trade unions?—Yes, 
they are beginning to do so. 

124. With members of the classes above the de¬ 
pressed classes?—Yes. 

125. I wanted to get this point from you. You put 
forward a claim for representation of the depressed 
classes on the basis of numbers. Now, we hare claims 
put forward on a different basis altogether; on, say, 
the labour basis. You get a cross-division in that way, 
because a man can be a depressed-class man and be 
can also be a labourer?—He is usually, if uot always, 
a labourer. 

126. That is rather a piny on words, is uot it? I 
am speaking of capital and labour, of labour iu big 
industries, not of the ordinary unorganised labour. 

1 am speaking of organised labour. How are you 
going to get over the difficulty? If you are going to 
have representation by social status in one case and 
by industry in another, you are going to get a cross- 
division. How will you get over that?—There will be 
some provision for organised labour, and the majority 
of the depressed classes are labourers. 

127. Mr. Hart thorn: I think, Dr. Ambedkar, y'^.. 
have made it pretty clear that you ore in favour of 
adult suffrage. You say on page 41 of your memo¬ 
randum, however, '* The Sabha would, however, be 
content if the franchise for the Legislative Council is 
fixed st^B some level as that for the Taluka Local 
Boardjjffhe rural parts and Us. 3 rental per month 
iu the urban parts of the Presidency.” Have you 
formed any opinion, or are any statistics available 
to enable os to know to-what extent the franchise 
would be extended on that qualification?—I may tell 
you that I am myself shaky about that statement. I 
do not mind admiring that. Such information as I 
have been able to gather from the depressed classes in 
the mofussils, however, leads me to believe that the 
existing taluka local franchise does^ produce a cer¬ 
tain number of voters from the depressed clasess. 

128. I was not quite thinking of that. Could you 
tell us the increase in the number of persons who 
would become voters in the Bombay Presidency if 
this qualification rather than the present one were 
adopted P—I do not think I can give you any very 
definite information on this point. 

129. jiav I revert to a question put to you by Major 
Attlee. I gather the depressed classes work in the 
factories in isolation ?—In isolation, yes. • 

130. They have their own shed and their own de¬ 
partment?—Their own department; there are no 
sheds. 

131. ‘Whatever it is, they are separated from the 
other workers in the factory?—I would rather put it 
in this way, that certain departments are exclusively 
assigned to the depressed classes and certain depart- 
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meats aro departments into which- they are not 
allowed to enter. 

132. Certain kinds of occupations are forbidden 
them?—In the mills, yes. 

133. I think you said they ore not allowed -to go 
into the wearing department?—Yes. 

134. If they became members of the same trade 
union, wouM the workers in the weaving department 
decline to allow them in?—They would decline to 
allow them in. if I may mention one thing, in the 
recent Bombay strike this matter was brought up 
prominently by me. I said to the members of the 
union that if they did not lecognise the right of the 
depressed classes to work in ait the departments, I 
would rather dissmde the depressed classes from 
taking part in the strike. They afterwards con¬ 
sented, roost reluctantly, to include this as one of 
their demands, and when they presented this to the 

f mill owners the mill owners very rightly snubbed 
them and said that if this was an injustice, they cer¬ 
tainly were not responsible for it, 

13o. It is not altogether merely a case of the em¬ 
ployers wanting to get cheap labour and confining 
certain departments to the depressed classes for 
economic reasons?—No, it is untourhability. 

136. Would there be anything of this in the situa¬ 
tion? The better-paid Indian, say, declines to allow 
the untouchable to come into hia department for feax 
the effect of their lower wages would be to depress 
wages in his department?—No. There is no distinc¬ 
tion on the basis of wages. 

137. That does not come into it at all?—No, not 
at all. 

138. It is merely a question of untouehabilityP— 
Quite so. 

139. Mr. Cadogan: They can be members of the 
trade union?—Y ob. 

140. Mr. Premchand: Can you give me a strict 
definition of the classes who will be on a special 
register of the electorate as the depressed classes?— 
■Castes which cause pollution. 

141. Is the principle that the lower the standing of 
a community, the greater the electoral advantage it 
should command over others, justifiable?—Yes.. 

142. If all minorities are granted additional seats, 
what then will constitute the majority?—If minor¬ 
ities put together make up a majority there is no 
majority and the qnestion does not arise. There may 
be class distinctions among the minorities. I can 
quite conceive the JfaLornedans in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency being divided into two groups, one favouring 
the capitalists and one the labourers. 

143. Is not it true that people who are not politic¬ 
ally minded or trained are frequently led astray by 
professional leaders?—I do not know. I have never 
been a professional leader, so I cannot say. 

144. Would not the extension of the frnnehise to the 
large majority of the uneducated section of society be 
fraught with danger and render it liable to abuse?— 
No, I do not think so. 

145. Can you tell me why it is not possible to admit 
members of the depressed classes to our present schools 
and colleges without the necessity for a charge on the 
revenue of the Province?—Because they are hopelessly 
neglected under the present system. 

146. Why is not it possible to admit members of the 
depressed classes to our present schools and colleges 
without the necessity for a charge on the revenues of 
the Province?—You should ask those who refuse what 
their reason for refusal is. 

147. Refusal of what?—To admit them. 

148. To the colleges and schools?—Yes. 

149. Do you know the Bombay Municipality has 
passed a rule now —— ?—And you know also of the 
protest iin-utiug which was hold in Bombay. 

150. There may have been a protest by one section, 
but the Municipality has removed all those restric¬ 
tions?—It remains to be seen how far they will stick 
to it at the next election. 

151. But they have done it, you know?—Yes. 


152. Chairman: Might we know what is the protest 
meeting to which he refers?—The position is this. 
Hitherto the Bombay Municipality has had separate 
schools for the depressed classes in the City of Bombay. 
Now, under the scheme of compulsory primary educa¬ 
tion, the Bombay Municipality is compelled to limit 
the number of schools and bring together the scattered 
children of the depressed classes into the schools of 
the caste Hindus as a measure of economy. Naturally, 
some provision has to be made for water and other 
amenities for the children who attend. The question 
arose whether there should be a distinction in the 
drinking arrangements, whether the untouchables 
should have separate pots for drinking from the caste 
Hindus. The Municipality passed a resolution Saying 
" We cauuot recognise un touch ability in our own 
schools,” and they issued a circular that there should 
be no distinction as to drinking pots in their schools. 
This protest meeting was a meeting held under the 
presidency of an important Hindu leader of Bombay 
to protest against that kind of uniform arrangement 
being made, as being against the Hindu religion. 

133. Mr. Premchand: Do you know the depressed 
classes are employed in the weaving departments of 
the Ahmedabad mills ?—1 did not know that. 

154. I con tell you they are.—There again I should 
like to say one thing, probably they are employed 
exclusively. I can quite conceive of a situation where, 
1 or instance, so many looms are exclusively handed 
over to the depressed classes. To-day there is a pro¬ 
posal also in certain mills that the depressed classes 
should take charge of the whole of the weaving depart¬ 
ment, that the millowners should hand it over to them, 
but you cannot have part depressed classes and part 
caste Hindus. 

155. Chairman; The difficulty is the mixture?—Yes. 

156. Sir Mari Singh Oour: What is the view of your 
Institute in regard to the general scheme of constitu¬ 
tional reform ? Have you formulated any views at all 
on the subject?—I may tell you this. The depressed 
classes as such, of course, are not very much inter¬ 
ested in constitutional questions; they are more 
interested in obtaining the guarantees and protection 
they require, under whatever form of Government 
that may come to be.* Therefore, I do not think that 
the depressed classes os such have any definite views 
as to the form of Provincial Government or the form 
of the Central Government; but, of course, I have my 
own individual views as a member of the depressed 
classes, without these being the views of the depressed 
classes themselves. It is on that account that nothing 
is said about the constitution in my Memorandum. 

157. I am aware of that, and that is why I asked 
you that qnestion. What are your personal views?— 
So far os the Provincial Government is concerned, I 
am in favour of provincial autonomy. 

158. Qualified or unqualified ?—I think there might 
be some safeguards with regard to the transfer of law 
and order. It is not that I object to the transfer of 
law and order; I am in favour of the transfer; but 
still I should like some safeguard. I am not certain 
to-day what it should be, but there might be with 
advantage some safeguard in that respect. Barring 
that, I am in favour (speaking personally) of full 
provincial autonomy. 

159. What about the Central Government?—I think 
we might start with dyarchy there. 

160. As regards adult suffrage, I suppose you are in 
favour of adult male and female suffrage?—Yes. 

161. Do you think that is a practical proposition?— 
Very practical. 

162. Do you think the mosses have attained any 
degree of political consciousness, so as to he able to 
use that political suffrage with any advantage to 
their own community?—Speaking only on Mml? of 
the depressed classes, I emphatically maintain that 
the depressed classes will exercise their vote in a most 
intelligent manner, speaking for the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. Having regard to the fact that the canker of 
untouchability is before their minds every minute of 
their lives, and having regard to their being alive to 
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the fact that political power is the only solvent of this 
difficulty, I emphatically maintain that the depressed 
class to ter would be an intelligent voter. 

163. Do not yon think that, following the example 
of other countries, those who pay no taxes, having a 
political existence and possessing political power, will 
tax those who are already oppressed with heavy taxes P 
—I think that should be bo. 1 do not see anything 
wrong in it. 

164. You see no wrong in the exploitation of the 
taxpaying community? Is this jyour own opinion or 
the opinion of the Institute which you represent?— 
My own opinion. The Institute has said nothing about 
it here. 

106. Do you think you reflect the general opinion 
of your Institute in conveying this view to the Com¬ 
mission?—I think that would be the view of all poor 
communities. 


167. Sir Hari Singh Gout: In answer to the 
Chairman, you said the depressed classes must be 
regarded as a distinct community, a community 
distinct from the Hindu community. Do yon apply 
that only for electoral purposes, or for all purposes? 
—They are distinct for all purposes, as a matter of 
fact. 

168. Would you class the depressed classes as real 
HindusP—I do not care about the nomenclature. It 
does not matter whether I call myself a Hindu or a 
non-Hindu, as long as I am outside the pale of the 
Hindu community. 


170. It makes all the difference in the world. 

* * * If you were outside the pale of Hinduism 

you would not be subject to Hindu law. You could 
not, for instance, contract a marriage under the 
Act 30, of 1923, which has completely abolished all 
caste so far as the marriage law is concerned between' 
a Hindu and a Mahar, touchable and untouchable* 
Now, if you go out of that community, out of that 
social system, and call yourself a non-Hindu, you 
will be outside the pale of Hindu law to that extent P 
—It might be. 

171. Then by what law would you be governed?— 
We are governed by the Hindu law, jnst as, for 
instance, the Khojas, who are Mahometans, prefer to 
be governed by Hindu law so far as the devolution 
of property is concerned. 

172. And yon are under the Act 30 of 1923; you 
are under Hindn law?—1 do not know what the de¬ 
pressed classes would think about marriage. 

173. Would you kindly turn to your memorandum ? 
You say at page 39, and yon also repeated it to-day 
in answer to my friend Mr. Kikabhai, “ the stand¬ 
ing of the community must mean its power to pro¬ 
tect itself in the social struggle. That power would 
obviously depend upon the educational and economic 
status of the community.”—Quite. 

174. It follows from the recognition of the principle 
that the lower the standing of ■ a community, the 
greater electoral advantage it must get over the rest. 
Do you adduce this last sentence as a logical deduc¬ 
tion from the premises, from the previous two sen¬ 
tences?—Yes. 

176. Yon regard that as a logical deduction P—Yea, 
quite. 

176. * * * I wish to draw your attention to 

the fact that you say: 11 In addition to the demand 
for adequate representation, the Sabha feels that it 
must also demand the inclusion of clause? in the 
constitution of the country.” Now, amongst these 
clauses you find things like this mentioned: 11 the 
right of every depressed class to the appointment of 
a special inspector of police from amongst them¬ 
selves ” ?—Yes. 

177. Do you expect that ar. Act of Parliament 
should contain a clause to this effect, that the de¬ 
pressed classes in India shall have an inspector of 
police in every district from amongst themselves?— 
I really do not see anything strange in that. 


178. Supposing there was a provision to that affect 
relating to all communities (because if you have got 
certain constitutional guarantees it follows by neces¬ 
sary implication that other communities have an equal 
right), then you parcel out all the official posts and 
you parcel out all the other things amongst the 
various communities, and that is the constitution 
that you foresee for India?—I do not know that. 1 
am only speaking for.the depressed classes. May l 
just moke one thing dear? 

179. May I just complete my sentence. That is a 
contingency that does not arouse any apprehension 
in your mind?—Just let me explain before you go 
further. I think we must be very careful in using 
the word ” minority.” I do not think simply because 
a community happens to be a community composed 
of small numbers it is therefore necessarily a minority 
for political purposes. A minority which is oppressed, 
or whose rights are denied or the majority, would be 
a minority that would be fit for consideration for 
political purposes. 

180. Wherever you have these minorities in other 
countries, there is provision made, there is some¬ 
times a minister for the protection of minorities. 
Have you thought about that?—Yes. 

181. Supposing we gave you the protection?—Thu 
protection might be given in any form, and if 1 
may say so—I am sorry to interrupt you—I do 
find that the new constitutions that have been framed 
after the peace for the various European countries 
composing the bulk of the Slavonic nations very 
largely embody this principle. I have devoted some 
special attention to this subject, if yon will permit 
me to say so. 

182. Lord Burnham: And carried out?—And made 
part of the Constitution. 

183. And carried out in practice too?—Carried out 
in practice; and the point is this, that if a minority 
feels that the guarantee has not been fulfilled, it has 
the right af appeal to the League of Nations. 

186. I am not quarrelling with the principle.—And 
I may say I am not very particular about the form. 

187. If the details of the scheme which you have 
adumbrated were to be introduced into the constitu¬ 
tion of this country, would it not lead to a perpetual 
class war?—It might, but that would depend upon 
the attitude of the majority. 

188. Therefore you would not, as a sagacious states¬ 
man-If you will permit me to say jbo, all these 

things, though I insist upon them, I admit to be 
provisions of a transitory character. I do contem¬ 
plate, and I do desire, the time when India shall be' 
one; and I believe that a time will come when, for 
instance, all these things will not be necessary; but 
all that would depend upon the attitude of the 
majority towards the minority. 


197. Now, you mentioned a case that you con¬ 
ducted on behalf of a member .of the depressed class, 
who, from fenr of social ostracism, stood outside near 
the window. What district was it?—Khandesh 
district. 

198. What court was it?—Magistrate's court. 

199. Ordinary Magistrate's court?—The stipendiary 
Magistrate’s court. 

200. What caste was the magistrate?—A Hindu. 

201. He did not -object to the accused coming into 
the court?—No, I say tho accused himself would not 
come in. 

202. The accused himself was terrorised by the past 
acts of the Hindus ?— Yea. 

203. The fear had been engendered in the minds of 
the depressed classes on account of the oppression of 
the caste Hindus that he would not get a square deal 
thereafter if he was to trench upon the limited rights 
which he had been given by the caste Hindus?—Yes. 


.204. Sir Hari Singh Gour: I think you will admit, 
Dr. Ambedkar, that during the last few years there 
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ha* been a forward movement iu the way of removing 
unLouchabuuy and removjug ail disqualifications from 
Um pain of tua depressed classes?—l'ea. 

2UO. I admit that tlie reforms have not been coui- 
nieusuraiu wiui your desires and mind, but at the 
same tune, we have to recognise that there is a grow¬ 
ing feeling that there must be a consolidation of the 
Hindu people by removing all these barriers that 
stand between the castes and the non-caste Hindus. 
You recognise that?—Yes, there are speeches from 
the platform. 

20t>. There are positive actions?—Speaking for my 
port of the country, the Bombay Presidency, i would 
rather hesitate to accept your proposition. 

207. Therefore, I will give you examples. Every 
year, for instance, wherever there is a caste and 
no-coste society, Hindus hold annual dinners, and they 
all sit together for the purpose of making one class 
of people accustomed to the other class of people?—I 
am not aware of it in this Presidency. 

208. I have attended several of them.—In this 
Presidency? 

No, in Nagpur. 

209. There is no such movement here?—No. 

210. But you admit that there ib recognition of the 
fact that oppression and untouchability must go, and 
that every effort to suggest anything in that way 
receives sympathetic consideration from the caste 
Hindus, and particularly from the Reformers ?—I 
would hesitate, egain, to answer that. 

Chairman: Would you agree, in order to get this 
witness’s view of the factB, that 1 should oak two or 
three question on your line? 

Sit Hari Singh Gout: Yea, Sir, certainly. 

211. Chairman: Mr. Rajah wonld be, m many ways 
the best person to do it, but I wish you would tell us 
jout own view. Compare twenty years ago with now 
in the Bombay Presidency. How many years, if I 
may ask, have you been here?—Five or six years. 

212. You have, of course, taken an interest in your 
own community since long before that?—Yes. 

213. You can look back twenty years and give us 
some idea?—Yea. 

214. Let me take two or three things. First of all 
I imagine that there is no change at all so far as 
regards the admission of the depressed classes to the 
interior of ■ Hindu temple. That, of course, is a 
matter of religious practice and teaching. I do not 
criticise it,.but there is no change at all?—No, there 
is no change at all in that respect. 

216. What I want to know is this. Let us take two 
or three definite things in this Presidency. In the 
country districts, you have told ns that as a rule the 
depressed classes, the untouchables, live in a place for 
themselves. Of course, we have seen it many times. 
Sometimes they live in a corner of the village, if it 
happens to be a Hindu village, and sometimes in a 
hamlet of their own. Now is there any change iu the 
last twenty years as regards their living among the 
general communities?—No change. 

216. We saw some of the villages the other day. 
We understand some of them can draw water from the 
river, but I suppose there are other villages that rely 
on wells?—Even in the cose of rivers they can take 
water only from a portion of the river. A point on 
the river is appointed for them. 

217. That is to say, the depressed classes will draw 
water at a point lower down than the caste Hindus?— 
Yes. 

218. Now let us take the case of villages that rely 
on wells. It is not uncommon?—No, not uncommon. 

219. I am anxious to know and I hope you will tell 
me quite frankly, is there in that respect any im¬ 
provement in the last twenty years?—No. 

220. Yonr attention has been called to the fact 
that th/ere have been resolutions passed on this sub¬ 
ject?—Yes, only resolutions. 

221. It is suggested that untouchability sometimes 
goes to such a length that the actual contact with 
the man (or sometimes his shadow itself) is regarded 


socially by those of the higher castes as a pollution P— 
Yes. 

222. Is there an improvement in that respect?— 
There is on improvement iu that respect. 

223. I aui glad to hear that. That is, whereas 
20 years ago a caste Hiudu who found himself in close 
contact with an untouchable would possibly think it 
his religious duty to purify himself, it is not viewed 
with so much strictness now; is that correctP—Yea. 

224. Then, of course, as compared with twenty years 
ago I imagine that there are some members of the 
depressed classes who have in fact risen very much 
in the professional scale. Twenty years ago were 
there depressed classes who were practising at the Bar 
in Bombay?—No. 

225. How many members of the depreseed classes 
practise at the Bar now?—I am the only man. 

226. I think we were told yesterday that in the list 
of voters for the Sardars and Inamdars there were 
two members of the depressed classes?—Only one. His 
position is different. His jagir was granted by the 
Peshwas for the services rendered on the battlefield. 
His title was not given by the British Government. 

227. What one notices is that in India there is 
gradually being introduced the motor boa connecting 
the town with the village and I see them going along 
tho road. Are those public vehicles open to the de¬ 
pressed classes?—Not in villages. There are a great 
many villages where the depressed classes are not 
allowed to travel in these buses. 

228. Who prevents them?—The driver would not 
take them. 

229. One would expect the driver to take anybody 
who pays. Why does he not take them?—Because if 
he takes them the other people will not come into his 
car. For instance, the barber here would not shave 
my head even though I offer him a rupee. 

230. Rao Saheb Patil: According to law the driver 
would be prosecuted if he refuses to take any pas¬ 
senger?—That can be evaded by saying that all seats 
are booked. 

231. Are matters improving in that respect?—Yes, 
they are improving; but still there are numerous 
co ses where the depressed classes would not be allowed 
to enter into these buses. 

232. Let us take the depressed classes who are 
employed in the mills in Bombay. Some of them go in 
trams, I suppose. Do you suggest that they are not 
allowed to use the trams ?—There was a case two years 
ago where a Bhungi was not allowed to board a tram. 

233. When you speak of the case two years ago it 
suggests to me that it is rather exceptional than a 
rule ?—I have seen, for instance, when 1 was travelling 
by the B.B. A C.I. Railway hundreds of cases where 
the passengers obstructed the depressed classes coming 
into the compartments. 

234. Sir Ran Singh Gout: With regard to the case 
of the Bhungi which yon mentioned, are yon snre if 
he was not properly attired and therefore he was not 
allowed to get into the tram?—I do not know about 
that. 

235. Before a man gets into the tram he is not 
asked to which caste he belongs: they only ask him 
whether he has got the fare, is it not?—But people 
can easily recognise him. 

236. That is on account of his dress?—But he will 
be dealt with very badly when once he is recognised to 
belong to the depressed classes. 

237. Apart from the question of caste there is also 
the question of costume? — Yes, but bo me of the 
members of the depressed class are very well dressed. 

238. In the Bombay Presidency you have no such 
thing as to consider it a pollution to walk in the 
shadow of a depressed-class member?—Yea, it exists 
in some parts of the Xonkan and in Kathiawnd. 

239. It is on the wnn«?—Yes. 

240. With regard to the Amhalal Saralal School in 
Ahmcdahad, has not his sister started the school fqr 
depressed classes?—That is the only honourable 
exception. 
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241. Is not the school maintained for the depressed 
classes from public funds?—-I do not know that, but I 
know that that lady is taking interest in the elevation 
of the depressed classes. 

242. Chairman: I understand it is an exceptional 
4aaeP—Yes, it is quite an exceptional case. 

243. Dr. Suhrawardy: In view of the instances of 
social ostracism and tyranny which you have just 
stated, do you not think that in a general election 
members of your community will be frightened out of 
the polling booths?—Yea, it may happen. 

244. Also there is the further npprehension that the 
high-caste Hindus may refuse to come and participate 
in the elections where the untouchables go to record 
their votesP—They might; it is very difficult to say 
what might happen. We have cases, for instance, 
where the caste-Hindu members of district boards have 
left the premises because the depressed-class members 
have claimed to sit at the table. 

245. Do you not think that, in view of this state of 
affairs, it will be better for you to have a separate 
electorate because in practice it will mean a separate 
electorate even if you reserve your seats in a general 
elector *oP—Yea.. 

246. iiao Bahadur Rajah: With reference to the 
question put by my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, re¬ 
garding the costume of the depressed classes, did the 
barber refuse to shave your head because you were 
not well dressedP—No; it is because I belong to the 
depressed class. 

' 247. Not on account of the dress you were wearing? 
—No. 

248. With regard to another question put by another 
member of the Committee, may I ask you whether it 
is easy for a depressed-class member in a village to 
file a suit against the owner of a bus because he bos 
refused to take himP—It is not possible. 

249. I understand that you have been taking very 
much interest in the uplift of the depressed classes. 
What has been your experience during your propa¬ 
ganda as to the help you receive in this work from the 
higher classes P Do they help you to impress upon 
the depressed classes the need for greater sanitation, 
hygiene and such like things?—My experience, un¬ 
fortunately, is rather very bitter in this matter. The 
depressed classes have been dubbed to be unfit for 
association because of certain unclean habits. That 
is the allegation of the upper classes. That is to say, 
they eat the meat of the dead animals and they are 
not clean, and so on. In this Presidency during the 
last two years I started a campaign to purify the 
depressed classes, so to say, and to persuade them to 
give up some of their dirty habits. But, to my great 
misfortune, I found the whole caste-Hindu population 
up against me when in a matter like this I expected 
the utmost co-operation from them. But when I began 
to analyse the basis of their opposition I found that 
they insisted upon the depressed-cl ass people doing the 
unclean things because giving up doing these things 
meant that the depressed classes were exceeding their 
social status and rivalling the upper class. For in¬ 
stance, in the Colaba and Ratnagiri districts the 
whole of the Maher population have given up the 
eating of the meat of dead animals, hut thfi. tyranny 
and social oppression that is going on against them is 
simply unspeakable; there is a complete economic and 
social boycott. The lands they had been cultivating 
for years past have been taken away from them by 
their casto-Hindu landlords. Every sort of pressure, 
social and economic, has been brought to bear upon 
the depressed classes in order to compel them to resume 
their dirty habits. The officials, who are all caste- 
Hindns, give no protection to the depressed classes, 
whose condition has reaily become pitiable, and all 
this because they sought to give up their dirty habits. 
Instead of getting co-operation I find that the 
members of the upper classes are np against me. and 
they say “ these evil habits af the depressed classes 
are all insignia of their inferiority and thev must 
remain.” 


250. Tbo other day we heard a witness say that 
there is not a single depressed class member ou the 
sanitary boards, if what you have said just now 
with regard to the higher castes is true, is there 
any good in the depressed class members being on 
theite boards so far as their sanitary improvement is 
concerned?—I think the depressed class people ought 
to be represented on every local authority. 

251. You told us just now that in the courts in this 
Presidency witnesses belonging to the depressed 
classes have no access. I want to be clear on that 
point. Do you mean to say that the members of the 
depressed class are not admitted into some of the 
courts?—Yes. 

252. And I understand you to say that in a case 
the man did not dare go into the court, is that so? 
—The thing is the depressed class man is looked upon 
by the caste people as having a particular station in 
life, he exceeds that station in life when he 
enters the court, and if he exceeded that 
station in life they would begin to harass him. The 
man, if he exceeded the social limits, would subse¬ 
quently suffer at the hands of the caste people. My 
protection in that particular case was only temporary 
protection and he knew it would cease os soon as the 
case was over. 

253. If you had not been there and if he attempted 
to go into the court, what would have happened to 
him?—-I think the same thing would have happened 
to me when I tried to enter a temple in Bombay. 

254. Coming to medical relief, will you kindly en¬ 
lighten us as to the kind of medical relief the de¬ 
pressed class men are getting?—They are not allowed 
entry into the dispensary, unless the case is a very 
very serious one; such as, for instance, the non¬ 
admission would bring the officer's conduct to the 
notice of the higher authorities. Ordinarily the 
medicine is dispensed out. 

255. C/tairnwm: I suppose you are talking of dis¬ 
pensaries in the mofussil?—Yes, Government dispen¬ 
saries. 

256. They are, of course, in the department of the 
Minister of Medical Administration?—Yes. 

257. I imagine that the regulations of the Minister 
provide that these dispensaries are open to everybody 
who goes?—Yes. 

258. But you say that in the mofus&U Jn fact it 
does not work out like thatP—No. (Dr. Soianki ) 
The Hindu medical man who is orthodox always takes 
objection to examine a man belonging to the 
depressed classes. There have been instances in 
Gujarat where the men have actually died from the 
want of medical rolief. I. know of instances where 
doctors have actually refused even to touch the 

i patient whon he was suffering from pneumonia. The 
doctor would hand over the thermometer to a 
Mahomed an who does not know how to hold the . 
thermometer and the Mahomedan would hand over the 
thermometer to the patient. This is a fact and it 
has happened. 

259. What is important, I think, as T said before 
and I may repeat it, is to get a true picture. Tho 
thing may hnppen occasionally. I want to know 
whether what you are describing is quite an excep¬ 
tional thing due to some particular doctor’s objection 
or whether you think it is on every-day happening?— 
Doctors who are orthodox do it. 

2G0. The difficulty about this thing is that the 
objection that is taken by the medical man is an 
objection based on his own religious views?—Yes. 

261. Hilo liahadur Rajah: Have these facts been 

brought to the notice of the authorities concerned ?_ 

(Dr. Amberfiar): Yes. 

262. What was the action they took?—The reply 
the Minister gave was that we had better depend on 
permit-ion; that- was thn word he used. 

Chairman: Would von do this for us, Rao 
Bahadur? One hears of different aspects of this and 
I want to know the farts. What is the position about 
the depressed class children in the ordinary public 
schools in this province? Would you ask the witness 
about that for meP 
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263. liao Bahadur Ittijak: Will you kindly en¬ 
lighten us as to the attitude of the schoolmasters or 
the Education Department or the managers of 
schools towards the children of the depressed classes? 
—There is a circular issued by Dr. Paraujpye wheu 
he was Minister of Education in this Presidency to 
the effect that children of depressed classes should bo 
admitted in all schools. Dut our experience is that 
that circular has not been carried *oqt at all. It is 
true that in the report of the Director of Public 
Instruction it is stated that that circular has been 
carried into effect; but I beg to differ from that 
view. It is not a correct statement of facts as they 
exist to-day. There is an incident here at Poona 
which took place only a few days ago, at Deoo, where 
the children of the depressed classes were refused 
admission and when they insisted on it the village 
proclaimed social boycott against the depressed 
classes. 

264. Chairman: The memorandum refers to that 
report?—Yes, that is not a correct statement of facts 
as I said. 1 beg to differ from that. 

265. liao Bahadur Rajah: 1 understood from Mr. 
Griffith that in his view there are reasons why the 
depressed classes could not be taken into the polioe 
department as the duties of the police involved house 
searches and arrests. Supposing, for the sake of 
argument, that is true, would there be similar objec¬ 
tion to the recruitment of the depressed class mem¬ 
bers to other subordinate and provincial services P— 
There ought to be none; but, as a matter of fact, I 
find that there are so many objections raised. 

260. You are a member of the Local Legislative 
Council ?—Yes. 

267. What is your experience as regards the atti¬ 
tude of the higher caste members of the local Council 
towards our community?—One cannot say it is 
favourable to the depressed classes. 

268. What is the attitude of the Government to¬ 
wards the members of our community in your Pro¬ 
vince?—Very apathetic. 

269. I suppose you have got honorary bench magi¬ 
strates' courts in this Presidency. Are there any 
members of the depressed classes on these boards?— 
There are none and we are trying to get some on the 
bench of magistrates, bat without effect. Perhaps it 
might be interesting to the Conference if I read in 
this connection a letter written by the Collector of 
tli'* Khandesh district to a member of +he depressed 
claves when he applied for an appointment on the 
bench. This letter also gives the reasons why he 
should not be appointed to the place, and it reads 
thu* : — 

“ The Collector has every sympathy with the 
aspirations of the depressed classes and is glad 
to recognise and appreciate Mr. Medhe’s good 
work in the various fields of public activities; 
but in his opinion time has not yet come when 
a member of the depressed classes can be given 
a seat on the bench of magistrates, and, until 
rhe Government makes some pronouncement 
favourable to the aspiration of the depressed 
f losses in this Presidency he must regretfully 
express his inability to recommend such an 
appointment.” 

Tl' : « letter is dated 2oth Septend>er ( 1028. 

270. I am sure you will agree with mo that appoint¬ 
ments to these bodies have nothing to do with the 
progress of the communities?—Nothing. 

271. The sole consideration should l>e whether the 
individual candidate can discharge his duty with a 
sen*? of responsibility?— Yes. 

272. Lord Burnham: I understood you to say that 
of all the methods to protect the interests of the de¬ 
press! classes, you preferred the universal suffrage? 

—T would rather say adequate representation in the 
7.o*/i*l.itire Council. 

27-1. T understood you to say you were in favour of 
univcre il suffrage?—Yes. 

271 Tf you have not got that you go in for separ- 
"**• rlr.or,orates? Supposing you cannot get either, 
arc y-m still in favour of the principle of nomination? 


—No. 1 would insist ou our representative being 
elected. 

275. it" you cannot get the election on the terms 
proposed, you would prefer adult franchise?—Yes. 

2iU. Chairman,: You have spoken of your strong 
preference for the representation of the depressed 
classes being secured by the method of election. Are 
you satisfied, supposing the method was the method of 
election, that the result would be that you will get 
elected those who were really the best spokesmen for 
tha depressed classes ?—1 believe so. 

277. You do not feel anxious that influences which 
were really against the interests of the depressed 
clashes will get to work?—I admit that and that is 
why 1 want adult suffrage. 

278. You think that the influence will cease because 
of the adult suffrage?—That will be counterbalanced. 

279. Supposing that a member of the depressed 
classes has the necessary qualification, does he vote 
iii a general constituency?—He does. 

280. Taking your case you will have a qualification 
to vote in some general constituency?—Yes; I vote 
for the University constituency as also my friend. 

281. How does the position stand about the paying 
of taxes. A suggestion was made that depressed 
classes do not pay the taxes. Of course, it follows 
that, os regards the Customs duties and other in¬ 
direct taxes which may raise the price of the articles, 

I suppose the depressed classes will have to pay the 
increased price like anybody olse?—Yes. Also the 
depressed class men, particularly the Mahar com¬ 
munity, is always in possession of some land of 
ordinary tenure or watan tenure at any rate, and 
they pay what is colled the judi, that is the assess¬ 
ment, as anybody else. 

* 02 . 1 suppose that a good many Mahars follow the 
occupation of waiters in private service?—Yes, very 
few. Bnt they mainly work in industries in the cities. 

283. Take, for instance, a European private house 
or a club, they employ Mahars?—Yes. 

2S4. Are those people qualified to vote in a general 
constituency or not?—That will depend on the pitch 
of franchiso. 

285. As ft rule the waiters would not have any 
qualification?—Yea, under the existing circumstances. 

286. Sardar ilujumdar ; Are you aware that saints 
from the depressed classes are revered by all classes, 
anti high-class persons bow down before them as much 
as before such saiuts from higher classes?—There is 
only one cose so far as I know. 

237. But do they do so? —Yes, as they do the 
Mnhomedan Pir. 

288. Are you aware that untonchability is not ob¬ 
served in the Warkari Panth, i.e., the devotees of the 
God V it hob a at Pandharpur?—That is entirely in¬ 
correct. 

289. Do you agree that there is a vast change 
during the last 25 years in the treatment accorded 
to tho depressed classes, that the educated bibber 
classes are trying to remove this evil of untouch- 
ability and mix with them quite freely and that there 
is a gradual change in the condition of the depressed 
classes and in the treatment accorded to them by the 
general educated public?—Yes, it is so, though the 
sympathy is only in words and is seldom translated 
into action. 

290. Are you aware that in almost all villages the 
depressed class people are provided with wells meant 
only for their own uso?—No. 

291. Are there not such wells?—Not in ererv 

village. 

292. TVTio are the depressed classes? Will you 
please name the castes?—There is the census. 

293. Do intermarriages take place between the 
Mang and the Mahar castes?—No, tbe caste Hindus 
have spread their poison to the rest. 

291. Do they dine together?—Yes, nnw-a-days The 
movement for consolidation is going ou ami there is 
now a case of intermarriage between a Mang and a 
Maliar. 

293. Arc there not two Inamdars in my constituency 
who belong to the depressed classes?—I do not know. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Bombay Provincial Non-Brahmin Party. 


We, the Secretaries, on behalf of the Committee 
and the members of the Bombay Provincial non- 
Brahmin Party, have the honour to address you on 
the subject of Political Reforms within the Province 
of Bombay. Our proposals refer specially to the 
Marathi and Kanarese speaking districts. 

In accordance with a resolution passed at an annual 
session of the Bombay Provincial non-Brahmin Party, 
held at Kalyan, in the District of Thana, on the 15th 
of July, 1928, for the purpose of preparing a Memor¬ 
andum to Statutory Commission. A Committee was 
appointed, with power to co-opt, .consisting of the 
following members: — 

(1) The Hon. Mr. B. V. Jadhav, Minister of 
Agriculture to the Bombay Government. • 

(2) Rao Bahadur S. T. Kamb&li, Deputy-President 
of the Bombay Legislative Council. 

(3) Rao Saheb, D. R. Patil, M.L.C. Member of the 
Provincial Committee appointed to assist Indian 


Statutory Commission. 

(4) Mr. N. E. Nawale, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 
(o) Mr. 8. K. Bole, M.L.C., J.P. 

(6) Mr. K. 8. Gupte, B.A., LL.B. 

(7) Mr. K. M. Jedhe, and 

(8) Mr. D. S. Javalkar, Secretaries. 


Jedhe Mansion, Poona City, 

15th October, 1928. 

Non-Brahmin Forty.—For the proper appreciation 
o i the growth of the party it is not necessary to trace 
the relations between the Brahmins and the non- 
Br ahmins from ancient times. It is sufficient to state 
that, in spite of the advent of the British, the 
Brah mins in the Deccan retained their political 
supremacy, and their authority in social and religious 
matters rem ains unchallenged. With their wonderful 
organisation and selfishness they managed in a clever 
manner to influence the administration of the country. 
It was to their interest to maintain the caste system, 
which every sensible man would condemn as a serious 
hindrance to the social, economic and industrial pro¬ 
gress of the country. With aU that the British occupa¬ 
tion had its advantages, ahd with the spread of educa¬ 
tion the Brahmin v. non-Brahmin movement, gradu¬ 
ally gained ground. It found expressions in the 
organisation of the Satya Shodhak-Samaj, a society 
which has been playing a conspicuous part in the ad¬ 
vancement of the non-Brahmin cause. This Bamaj 
was founded by Mahatma Jotirao Phule, of Poona, in 
1873, with the object of ^emancipating the non- 
Brahmin communities from the state of intellectual, 
religious and Bocial bondage into which they had been 
forced by the Brahmin priests. The result of the 
propaganda on the part of the Satya Samajists was 
that non-Brahmins became conscious of their social 
position. 

Before the inauguration of the Reforms the non- 
Brahmin leaders were fighting their way for the social 
amelioration and the uplift and the religious emanci¬ 
pation of the^non-Brahmin communities. Since their 
introduction the non-Brahmins became alive to their 
rights in the political fields. They started organising 
themselves, moved among the masses, agitated 
amongst them and succeeded in getting some special 
representation for the principal backward communi¬ 
ties. This was a triumph in some measure for the non- 
Brahmin movement that the principle for which it 
stood and fought was recognised. 

The political platform of the non-Brahmin Party has 
always been moderate both in views and aspirations. 
We have been from the very beginning trying to work 
the Reforms to the beat of our abilities. Our aims are 
directed principally towards social reforms, consisting 
mainly of the education of the backward communities, 
and thus of enabling them to take a rightful place in 
the general advancement of the nation. It may he 
noted, finally, that we have in all our endeavours 
borne in mind the ideals, namely, the attainment of 
Dominion Status by constitutional methods. 


The Franchise .—The Committee emphatically aim at 
adult suffrage as the goal to be attained. In fixing 


electoral qualifications it has to be remembered that 
the electorate should be sufficiently large to be con¬ 
sidered reprelentative of the Province. If the present 
position is examined it would appear that the percent¬ 
age of male voters to the total male population over 
twenty years of age is 13.40 per cent. The percentage 
of female voters to the total female population of 
twenty years of age and over is approximately 0.79. 
The percentage of voters to the total population over 
twenty years of age is 7. Can it be said that this con¬ 
dition is satisfactory? It may be urged that the 
masses are not sufficiently literate, but illiteracy in 
itself cannot be a ground against widening the 
franchise. The proper course would be to grant 
franchise to those who would use it to the best interests 
of the country. If we examine the previous elections 
with a view to see if the people have intelligently 
exercised their votes, we would find that the general 
electorate has been unmistakably developing a political 
sense. There has been a marked growth in the sense of 
responsibility, which is also clear from the fact that 
the class of members returned has steadily improved, 
and this fact is the more noticeable when the condi¬ 
tion of the various parties is examined. On these 
grounds the Committee recommend an extension of the 
franchise for the Provincial Council. A widening of 
the franchise is specially necessary in the case of 
agriculturists, who, according to the Census of 1921, 
form 64 per cent, of the total population, who culti¬ 
vate an area of 4,29,68,000 acres and pay 
Rs. 4,67,00,000 as land revenue. The system of 
franchise shonld be so devised that the voting ratio 
of the various communities should be made to corre¬ 
spond with their population. 

We propose lowering of franchise in the rural areas 
so that those who pay assessment to the extent of 
Rs. 16, and those who cultivate the land as tenants of 
an equal amount of assessment in districts should have 
a Vote, whereas the qualification to be entitled to vote 
at present is that either they should be landholders 
paying land revenue to the extent of Rs. 32 or tenants 
of land paying a.like amount as assessment. In dis¬ 
tricts such as Ratnagiri and PancJi Mahals, where 
the franchise extends to those who pay land revenue 
to the extent of Rs. 16 and so on, the franchise should 
be equally lowered. 

The Committee do not propose any change in the 
case of either the major or the minor municipal 
boroughs, but in the case of the town of Bombay the 
Committee are of opinion that the franchise should 
belowered so that all those who pay Rs. 5 as rent per 
month should be held entitled to vote. 

The Electorates .—The Committee propose the fol¬ 
lowing electorates, and are prepared to forego the pre¬ 
sent privilege of the reservation of seats through a 
mixed electorate to the Mahratta and allied communi¬ 
ties in case their suggestions, ns given below, are 
accepted: — 

(1) The Brahmins. 

(2) The non-Brahmin Hindus. 

(3) The Depressed Classes. 

(4) The Mahomedans. 

(5) The non-Mahomed an and non-Hindu Com¬ 

munities. 

(1) The ‘Brahmins .—The preponderance of the 
Brahmins is nowhere so keenly felt as in the Deccan 
and Karnatak districts of the Bombay Presidency. 
Experience has shown that by using various tactics 
they have managed to capture seats far in excess to 
their proportion to the entire population. They can¬ 
not be said to be the representatives of the masses so 
long as they maintain their superiority bv birth over 
other commnnities. The Committee is, therefore, of 
opinion that the Brahmins as a class should form n 
separate electorate, while they should he allotted seats 
in the Council on population basis. The reasons for 
coming to such a conclusion are given in detail under 
the next sub-head, namely, the non-Brahmin Hindu 
Group. 
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(2) The non-Bru/imiiu.—This term is used her* 
with reference to the Hindus only. The Brahmins 
have gained immense advantages over their non- 
Brahmin brethren by their alleged claims to 
superiority by reason of birth. The non-Brahmins 
were kept behind for ages by the Brahmins in all 
spheres of activities and are facing even to-day the 
political and economi: dominance of the Brahmins. 
The transfer of power to the hands of Indians has 
made tne non-Brahmins alive to the fear that they 
would be for ever relegated to the backward position. 
It has been the experience of successive elections that 
the number of seats occupied by the Brahmins is vastly 
disproportionate to their numerical strength in the 
country. The traditional antagonism and the 
existence of the social cleavage not to speak of the 
religious differences have made it impossible for the 
non-Brahmins to have any confidence in their so- 
called representatives in the Councils, namely, the 
Brahmins. A reference to the discussion on the 
recent Joahi Bill, introduced by Mr. S. K. Bole, a 
non-Brahmin Member, and the present activities of 
the Brahmins in the name of Hindu Mahasabha, the 
Brahmin Sabha, etc., are sufficient to convince any¬ 
one that adequate representation through a separate 
electorate for the non-Brahmins ought to be provided 
for. In placing this proposal, we have in view tho 
present Brahmin v. non-Brahmin tension. We think 
that if the rights of the non-Brahmins are recognised 
by giving them a separate electorate they will feel 
sure in their position to be ready for united action in 
the development of Indian nationhood. 

(3) The Depreued, Clouts .—It is absolutely essen¬ 
tial for the general advancement of the country that 
the problems of the down-trodden classes who are 
politically, socially, and economically depressed should 
be prominently before the Government and the public. 
Scattered as they are over wide areas, they can be 
adequately represented only by means of a separate 
electorate. At present these communities are repre¬ 
sented by men nominated by Government. But the 
arrangement does not satisfy anybody. In these 
days all communities ought to be represented by 
elected members. Under the present circumstances 
it is not possible for these classes to win a seat any¬ 
where, and therefore we recommend that they should 
have a separate electorate, with seats in proportion 
to their numerical strength. 

(4) The Mahomedans .—Communal representation 
for the Mahomedans should be retained, because in 
these days of tension between the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans any attempt at depriving them of their 
previous rights in this direction would provoke wide¬ 
spread opposition and would increase communal 
hatred. It is to be remembered that the recognition 
of communal interest in the Reforms made the 
Mahomedans alive to their position. In fact, such a 
recognition was an important step towards an all¬ 
uded progress of that community. The Committee 
would, however, suggest that the principle of allotting 
seats on legislative bodies in proportion to the 
numerical strength of the community in the Province 
should be adopted in the case of the Mahomedans as 
in the case of the Brahmins, the non-Brahmins and 
th depressed classes. 

(5) The non-Mahomtdans and Ihe non-Hindu Com¬ 
munities.—The Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Indian 
Christians, Jews, Parsis and such other communities 
should, in our opinion, form a separate group for 
electoral purposes. It may bo urged that the mem¬ 
bers of these communities have an easy access to the 
Councils through channels such as chambers of com¬ 
merce, etc., but in view of the fact that these com¬ 
munities have large stakes in commercial and indus¬ 
trial concerns, we an of opinion that their political 
rights should get adequate representation. 

The Labourers .—The problem of labourers presents 
some difficulty in view of the shifting nature of the 
population. Moreover, it is difficult to define a 
labourer for the purposes of special franchise. There 


are five important industrial centres in the Presi¬ 
dency—namely, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, 
Karachi and Hubli. There are over 150,000 
labourers employed in cotton industry in the Bombay 
City alone. There are about 60,000 men engaged in 
textile works in Ahmedabad, and about 20,000 men in 
Sholapur. At present these are represented in the 
Council through nominated members. But in view 
of the fact that Labour Unions are being formed on 
organised basis and that they are being recognised 
by Government the labourers should get representa¬ 
tion through members elected by such recognised 
labour unions. 


Reservation of Seats .—This Committee have in 
another place proposed that the Mahratta and other 
allied communities of the non-Brahmin group would 
forego their claims to reserved seats in case their 
proposals regarding the formation of electorates in 
groups such os Brahmins, non-Brahmins and so on, 
be acoepted. The one fact very prominently brought 
out in the lost elections and which may be urged in 
justification of reservation of seats is that in spite of 
a large majority of Mahrattas and other allied com¬ 
munities in the Ratnagiri, Ahmednagar, the Bombay 
(North), and tho West Khandeah no candidate of tho 
said communities would have got a chance of securing 
a seat in the open elections, had there been no pro¬ 
vision regarding reservation of seats. In case the 
present position remains unchanged the Committee 
propose that the following should be the reserved seats 
for the Mahrattas and allied communities. In 
addition to this, they urge that there should be pro¬ 
portionate increase in the number of reserved seats 
in case there be any addition to the number of mem¬ 
bers of the Council. 

Reserved 

Constituency. Seats. 


Bombay (South) 

Bombay (North) 

West Khandesh 
East Khandesh 

Sholapur . 

Kolaba . 

Poona . 

Nasik . 

Thana . 

Ratnagiri . 

S&tara . 

Ahmednagar ... 

Poona City. By rotation 
Sholapur City ,, ,, 

Belgaum . 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Provincial Autonomy .—-Judging by the experience in 
working the Reforms this Committee think that the 
form of Government known as Dyarchy has not been a 
success. This failure is due to the inherent defects oF 
the system. The artificial division of subjects into 
reserved and transferred has led to confusion and the 
Legislative Councils cannot but get confused. Re¬ 
servation of some subjects does not inspire confi¬ 
dence in the Ministers, which in its turn is due to 
the fact that the people seek to identify the 
Ministers with the reserved side of the Government. 
The public favour or assail them according ns they 
approve or dislike their attitnde towards the reserved 
questions rather than judge them mainly on the 
record in dealing with the questions of their own 
departments. This naturally has an adverse effect 
on the working of the transferred departments. This 
Committee therefore recommend that the Dyarchy 
should be abolished and all departments should be 
administered by the Ministers. 

The Second Cham her.—We do not approve of the 
principle of having a second chamber. But if it is 
considered necessary to provide some safeguard to 
the grant of full responsible Government to the 
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provinces, this committee will not press their objec¬ 
tion strongly to the establishment of a second 
chamber. The Committee do not yet feel called upon 
to make any recommendations as to the exact powers 
or composition of this chamber. They would, how¬ 
ever, point out that the members of this chamber 
should in every way be the real representatives of tho 
people. 

Nomiiwtioni .—This Committee recommend that 
there should be no nominated officials in the 
Councils, since we think that real responsible Govern¬ 
ment, Ministerial responsibility, and the growth of 
parties will not be realised so long as officials as such 
find a place in tho Councils. The opposition tends 
rather to direct against Government benches than 
against political party os such. 

The Legislative Assembly .—The position of tho 
Bombay Presidency at present in the Assembly is as 
given below. 


Nominated { "• 


... 2 

... 1 

Non-Mnhomedans . 


... 7 

Mahomednns. 


... 4 

Europeans . 


... 2 

Landholders . 


... 1 

Indian Commerce . 


... 2 



in 


The distribution of seats, as we find at present, 
is defective on linguistic grounds. The Committee 
propose that the Thana, Ratnagiri, Kolaba and the 
seven districts of the Central Division in the Presi¬ 
dency proper, being purely Marathi-speaking 
'districts, should conveniently be divided into three 
groups, and that each group should be allotted one 
seat. 

The Committee are of opinion that os the Euro¬ 
peans and Mahomednns are given separate represen¬ 
tation, the Mahrattas and allied communities should 
be given two reserved seats and one seat should be 
allotted to the depressed classes instead of a separate 
electorate. They further propose the lowering of 
franchise so that those who pay Rs. 60 as assessment 
should be entitled to vote. 

Conclusion. —Finally, the Committee would empha¬ 
sise the necessity for your Commission to pay a visit 
to the districts and to gather first-hand information 
regarding the condition of the masses. Tho position 
of the non-Brahmins in this Province is entirely 
different to that in any other Province. We sincerely 
trust the recommendations which you and your col¬ 
leagues will make, will secure lasting benefit to the 
future prosperity of this country by giving the 
people the swar£t in the form or dominion status. 
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forming a component part of the population of tho 
non-B rah in in communities represented by the Non- 
JSrahniiu Party of the Deccan, our aspirations and 
aims are the same as given in their Memorandum, as 
there was no necessity of presenting a separate case 
before tbo Koval Commission, but the other communi¬ 
ties, known as the allied communities to the Mahrattas, 
have been instigated by some ol those who huve been 
opposing the nou-Brahmin cause, held a meeting on 
the 14th October, llMU, and indulged in making wild 
attacks on the Mahrattns. We learn their representa¬ 
tives are placing their claims before you. Therefore, 
it is desirable that our demands and aspirations 
should also be urged. The Marutta League was 
started soon after the memorable Pronouncement of 
1917, and demanded communal electorate. The Joint 
Parliamentary Committee recognised the disabilities 
under which we were lalwuring, and provided for us 
reserved seats in multiple constituencies. The 
members of the communities were also allowed to take 
advantage of the concession and we generously allowed 
them equal privileges with us. We accepted this deci¬ 
sion of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, and 
merged ourselves in the non-Brnhmin Party and did 
not early on a separate propaganda, but now we find 
that, on account of the shortsighted policy of some of 
their so-called leaders, the allied communities are 
unjustly attacking us and asking the Royal Commis¬ 
sion to deprive the Mahrattas of the concession of 
reserved seats. We have, therefore, to approach you 
on behalf of the All India Maratta League. 

Pandubang iiao Xaratanrao Jadhav, Ex-M. L. C. 

President, Satarn District Local Board, Pre¬ 
sident, The All India Marntta League, 
Saturn. 

Gangajirao Mukundiiao Kalbhor, Ex-M. L. C. 

Secretary All India Maratta League, Poona. 

Key Jiarkcte, Poona City. 

Indin’s Delations with England.— Our economic in¬ 
terests have been tied together for a period of a 
century and a half, and these relations cot to be 
solved mutually. Neither party can break off the 
relations without doing harm to both. 

The status tee would like to have. —Like even- 
other word the word “ Dominion Status ” is also 
vogue, but whatexer it may menu we should be per¬ 
fectly satisfied with " Dominion Status,” be a member 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and work 
our destiny within the group. 

Suggestions ice would like to make. —Both the 
judicial and the executive offices in Ixmdoii which 
give the final word in their respective departments 
should be abolished or their connections cut off. That 
is to say, we would like the Viceroy, who represents 
the King-Emperor, to bo the connecting link between 
India and England. We do not wish to have nny 
connections with the .Secretary of State and the Privy 
Council any longer. 

The Viceroy, —He should ho appointed by the Crown. 
He should have the power of veto and certification. 
He should be helped by as many Executive Councillors 
as he would chouse to have. Half of them should be 
appointed by the Central Legislature and the remain¬ 
ing half by the Viceroy, subject to the approval of the 
Central Legislature. 

The Central Legislature. —There should be only one 
Chamber, which should represent not Provinces or 
interests, but the people of India regardless of the 
franchise restrictions applied or put. The Legislative 
body should be free to pass legislation on any subject 
pertaining to our own interests (foreign relations, of 
course, will be controlled by the Imperial Parliament!, 
nnd India *.v;II cuusulieci from tune to time when¬ 
ever her interests are affected, not onlv in the British 
Empire, but in any part of the world. The Central 
Legislature should not be authorised to legislate any 
discriminatory Act against any foreigner or uu'v 
* 2340 


foreigu interest. In case if it did so tho party con¬ 
cerned should have recourse to the Central High Court 
and get the legality of the mutter settled. 

The Expenses of the Central A i/mi in ist ration. —The 
expenses of the Central Administration should be met 
from independent sources not to be interfered with 
liv the Provincial Governments. Any surplus left from 
the revenues thus collected should be redistributed in 
vnrious Provinces according to their population. 

Political Divisions of Indiu. —India should be 
divided on linguistic basis into different Provinces, 
and these Provinces should be the next political units. 
At the bead of these Provinces will be Governor* 
appointed by the. Crown. 

The Dourer and Position of the Governor. —He 
should not have any power to interfere with any Act 
of Legislature which is passed by three-fourths of 
the Members of the House, hut he may use his discre¬ 
tion in uuy other cases where the Act has not received 
three-fourths of the votes. His colleagues, who are to 
help him in administering various departments of the 
Province, should be taken from the Members of the 
House, whose nomination must be approved by that 
body. 

Provincial Legislature. —The Members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Legislature should represent the various social 
groups in that Province, their number varying accord¬ 
ing to the numerical strength of these social groups 
concerned. For example, the voters in the Deccan 
should be grouped as: — 

(1) Brahmins. 

(2) .Mahrattas. 

(•'!) Untouchables. 

(4) The rest. 

Purely provincial matters should be controlled by 
these Provincial Legislatures, the Central Legislature 
reserving the right to take over any provincial matter 
to legislate upon whenever it desires to do so. 

Social Groups. —It is our honest opinion that it is 
better to describe conditions rather than discuss 
theories. Caste system may be good or bad. Castes 
are facts, unpallutable they may he. The Hindu 
Society is divided into various hereditary groupings. 
The members of these various groupings have been 
from time immemorial working up their destiny 
within that particular group and none other. It may 
lie all right to divide society into economic units called 
'• classes ” ax in tlip rest of the world, hut the condi¬ 
tions prevailing in India do not exist outside India. 
Therefore, we are forced to utilise that which lias been 
handed over to us from generation to generation and 
tn-day we are not of opinion that we can get rid of 
the arrangement by mere wishful thinking. We have 
had these groups with os and wa think that these 
groups are liable to stay with us for many more years 
yet to come. This is not the place to discuss the merits 
nr the demerits of the system involved. We want to 
take the actuality into consideration. There is tho 
caste system and the individual has to go up or down 
with his own caste. There is no escape from it. 
Therefore, it is our honest conviction that the mem¬ 
bers in tliesn Provincial Legislatures and* to a certain 
extent, in the Central Legislature, should represent 
these vnrious social groups. 

Whom do ur represent? — Realising how much work 
the members of the Commission have to do, we will 
not tax them by quoting dry historical facts, which 
are available in any book on Indian History. We are 
Mahrattas and belong to the Kshatnya class. We 
are known as Mahrattas, meaning an independent 
Noci.il group in tho Mali rath i-spenking districts. The 
word Ivnnhi en?*;®rnnes is meanly used in u-lVmicc to 
us. We nro engaged in agricultural pursuits. Wo 
bohuig to a martial race. Our ancestors at one time 
were the masters of this country. Some British his¬ 
torians admit that they did not receive or conquer 
India from the Moghuls but from the Mahrattas. Our 
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people have fought almost on every front during the 
Ureal Wur. The great purt of the Indian Army is 
recruited from our community. 'Hie British people 
need not question our loyalty. We have served the 
£mpire in every field to the best of our ability and 
buruu tu«s brunt during the war tunes more than many 
communities put together. We are a separate social 
unit. We are a martial people. We would like to 
preserve our identity. We would like to work out 
our destiny together. Therefore we request the 
British public to preserve and nourish this unity. We 
want communal representation. Our group should be 
represented, in the Provincial Legislature and the 
Centrnl Legislature according to the strength of our 
population aud the sacrifice* we have undergone. We 
care not for charity. We want justice. 

The Army and Xovy .—We believe that India should 
have au adequate Navy manned by her martial races 
for defensive purposes. She should spend enough 
money to achieve this stnte at the earliest possible 
date. In the meantime she should contribute a sub¬ 
stantial sum to the Imperial Treasury for the protec¬ 
tion she receives from the British Xavy. As to the 
Army, its standard should be set up and sumptuously 
kept by the high military authorities. We would 
leave the ratio of the British troops to the Indian 
troops to be divided by the experts. However, we do 
believe that the martial spirit of the Indian Army 
should not be denatured by the inclusion of such 
communities who have never done any fighting. The 
Mahratta recruits should form a substantial part in 
the Indian Army, and our Mahratta boys should hare 
Mahratta officers in proportion to their strength. For 
this the Government of India Bliould create an Indian 
Sandhurst to give training to these cadets with cadets 
from other martini communities. We are afraid that 
the morale of the Indian Army is liable to be lowered 
by taking in officers from communities which may be 
intellectually superior but which utterly lack the most 
badly needed martial spirit. 

Reserved Seats .—In the District of Satara 1,026,250 
people reside, out of which 726,031 are Mahrattas. 
The total number of voters is 21,533, out of which the 
Mahratta voters number 15,236. Under such so-called 
favourable circumstances, the Mahrattas of the said 
district have been able to send only one representative 
of their own to the Provincial Legislature at the three 
successive elections. The reasons are quite obvious 
for this state of affairs. Ours is a backward com¬ 


munity and does not know how to protect itself from 
local politicians belonging to other groups, who parade 
most of the time in sheep’s clothing to achieve their 
unscrupulous ends, in order to put a stop to this ex¬ 
ploitation by others, we ask in the interests of our 
1 community tor reserved seats. In case the communal 
representation does not get sufficient hearing, we 
should like to propose a substitute. We comprise 
one-fifth of the population of this province and one- 
thirtieth of the total population of this country. 
Therefore, we should have at least tweuty reserved 
seats in the Provincial Legislature (the membership 
of the House being 114 and five seats in the Central 
Legislature (the membership being 145). If the 
membership of these houses is changed, we propose 
a change in the number of our reserved seats in the 
same proportion.. 

The Voting Qualifications. —Though the universal 
adult suffrage is our goal wo realise that it cannot be 
achieved within the next few years. But people 
should not be deprived of their primary rights by 
putting in economic barriers in their way at the time 
of voting. The average income of a Mahratta is ex¬ 
tremely low aud naturally his tax-paying capacity is 
also very low. But according to present arrangements 
the franchise is entangled with a high tax-paying 
capacity. Under the present circumstances, it is 
impossible for our people to meet these requirements, 
and so they have to Jose their natural rights. There¬ 
fore, we suggest that whatever economical qualifica¬ 
tions may be put in the way of the voter they should 
not be any higher than one-fourth of the present 
assessment which has to be paid by a potential voter. 

Concluding Remarks .— The present atmosphere is 
saturated with communal misunderstanding. Each 
group is struggling for its existence and wnnts to pre¬ 
serve its age-long identity, and we cannot be blamed 
for using the same tactics. We stand for communal 
representation and the least which we can expect is 
the reservation of seats in the proportion to the popu¬ 
lation. Fortunately, or unfortunately, our relations 
with some of the communities in Maharashtra are 
none too bright. We want to live nnd let live. We 
want to preserve our historic unity. The, backward¬ 
ness of our community forces us to ask the British 
public and you, Sirs, their representatives, to grant 
ns due political aid either in the form of communal 
representation or reserve seats to preserve the identity 
of an important social unit. 
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Art, the Members or the Commission, of the Central Committee (except 
Raja Nawab Ali Khan) and of the Bombay Provincial Committee. 


Mr. N. E. NAWALE, B.A., LL.B., M.L. 

(Bombay Provincial 

1. Chairman: I think you gentlemen have come in 
support of the Memorandum from the Bombay Pro¬ 
vincial non-Brabmin Party, and I believe you, Mr. 
Nawale, are member for the non-Mahomedon rural 
constituency of Ahmednogar district?—Yes, Sir. 
{Mr. -Vuiroie) 1 am. 

2. Perhaps it will be convenient if I address my 
questions to you, Mr. Nawale, but your colleague will 
be at liberty to interpose and add what he wishes if 
he thinks it necessary. Is that convenient to you?— 

Yes. 

3. Wo have your Memorandum* and we see from 
the Hist page of it that you come before us in support 
ot tins Memorandum from the members of the Bombay 
Provincial non-Brahmin Party, and that your pro¬ 
posals refer especially to the Marathi and Kanarese 
speaking districts? —Yes. 

• ♦##•*•**** 

g. I will just call your attention and that of the 
1’imiui L'liee rirxt or mi w puge 1>‘J ot your document, 
where you hare set out very conveniently the present 
position in this Presidency as regards the proportion 
of the population that enjoys the franchise for the 
Provincial Council. 

14. Then that is how it stands. Leaving out the 
children and confining it to adults, you may take it 
that at present of the males something like 13 out of 
every 100 have a vote,, and of the women something 
like on(i woman in every 200 has a vote?—Yes. 

15. What is your view, speaking for those you repre¬ 
sent, about that?—We do not think it is a sufficient 
proportion. 

Id. Would you like to see it increased?—Yes; more 
people should be enfranchised. 

17. That would involve either the adoption of com¬ 
plete universal suffrage or else the lowering of the 
franchise qualification?—Yes. 

1#. IF I look at page 62 of your Memorandum I 
see that what yon are suggesting really is not universal 
suffrage but a lowering of the franchise qualification? 
—Exactly. 

19. My colleagues will find it on poge 64. T see you . 
say, near the top of page 64, " a widening of the 
franchise is especially necessary in the case of agri¬ 
culturists M ?—Yes. 

. 20. Y on point out that they form 64 per cent, of the 

total population?—Yes. 

21. And, of course, pay a very considerable part of 
the revenue?—Yes. 

22. Let me see if I have got it right in my mind. 

In this Presidency you distinguish, do you not. be- 

weon the qualification for the franchise in urban 
areas nnd the qualification in rural areas?—Yes. 

* ****«••••• 

29. Let us deal, first of all, with the urban con¬ 
stituencies. Is the view which you represent one " 
,"“ 4C “ '“ggests that the qualifications should be 
owereil.—I do not think them is any necessity for 
owermg the franchise in the urban constituencies. I 
see no reason for doing so, except in the Citv of 
uonihay, where labour ought to get more votes. ' 


i.C., and Mr. K. S. GUPTE, B.A., LL.B. 
Non-Brahmin Party). 

30. You think the qualification of Rs. 120 annual 
rental value in the City of Bombay is too high P—Yes, 
it is too high. 

31. What do you suggest it should be reduced to?— 
Rs. 60 a year. 

34. You have told us, of course,-that you are speak¬ 
ing more particularly for the southern parts of the 
Presidency?—Yes. 

35. 1 dare say you have not specially considered the 
case of Sind?—No, we have not considered that. 

37. Now let us take the existing qualification in 
rural constituencies, so that we may appreciate your 
suggestion there. As things are now in rural con¬ 
stituencies is the main qualification this: the owner¬ 
ship or occupancy as a tenant of land paying an 
assessment of Rs. 32 annually?—Yes. 

38. I understand that when one speaks of land 
paying an asseamnent of Rs. 32 that is the minimum 
amount that is paid by way of land tax?—Yes. 

39. It does not mean the land is valued at that 
figure, but its net profits are whatever they may be, 
and the proportion of net profits to be taken to repre¬ 
sent the land tax is to be Rs. 32?—Yes. 

40. What is your suggestion as regards that quali¬ 
fication?—That franchise ought to be lowered in the 
rural constituencies and brought from U#!' 32 to 
Ra. 16. 

41. Halving it?—Yes. 

42. Have you been able to form any estimate at all 
as to the number of new voters who would be intro¬ 
duced if that was done?—In the whole of the Bombay 
Presidency ? 

43. It may very likely be a matter for nn expert 
estimate, but obviously it would considerably increase 
the number?—Yes. I can speak for the district from 
which I come, Ahmednagar district. 

44. What do you say about your own district?—I 
think at least 9,000 voters would be added in tbe rural 
constituency. 

45. Is that one of the reserved Mahratta seats?— 
Yes. 

46. How mnny constituents have you got on the 
present roll?—Roughly speaking, about 17,000. 

• «••••••••# 

48. And if the test was reduced from Rs. 32 to 
Us. 16? You would get about 9,000 more?—Yes. 

49. Making 20,000?—Yes. 

50. Tell me this about it. When one says, in a dis¬ 
trict such as your rural constituency, that a man has a 
vote if he owns or occupies as a'tenant a piece of 
land of this assessment, I suppose you may hare a 
case where the owner of the land is also the actual 
occupier?—Yes. 

51. The actual cultivator?—Yes. 

52. He owns and occupies and us** his own bit of 
land. Does that often happen?—Yes. 

53. In that case, be being the owner and occupier, 
he has the vote?—Yes. 

54. Nobody else has the vote in respect of that bit 
of lain! ?—That is so. 
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SC. You also have the case where the owner, though 
he owns the land, does not himself till the soil or him¬ 
self occupy it?—There are cases like that. 

56. He lets it to a tenant?—Yea. 

57. in thut ense, if the laud satisfies the Us. 32 
assessment test, is it the owner who has the vote or the 
tenant who has the vote, or have they each of them a 
vote?—Both of them have got votes. 

oS. Which is the commoner cum*? fake your con¬ 
stituency. is the commoner case that the ryot, the 
man who holds from Government, has let to a tenant, 
or that he cultivates his owu ground?—The commoner 
case is that ho cultivates his own ground. 

oil. The Government tenant as a rule U the actual 
cultivator?—Yes, except in irrigated tracts. 

(JO. You are speaking of the dry areas?—Yes. 

til. 1 suppose there are cases, are not there, where 
u man may own a large piece of land and he may let 
portions ot his land to u number ot tenants?—Yes. 

62. What happens then? Suppose there is a ryot 
who owns an area which is divided into ten separate 
farms; each of his ten tenants will have a vote^f each 
separate farm is assessed at Us. 32?—Yea, each will 
have u vote as well ns the owner himself. 

63. Will the owner have one vote or ten?—The 
owner will have one. 

64. That is what 1 wanted to get. Your system is 
complicated, and 1 may tell you that so is ourB; there 
are not many Members of Parliament who could tell 
you accurately every qualification for an elector. I 
could not myself. 

Go. Major Attlee: If a man has a Rs. 32 holding 
and he is an owner-occupier, he gets a vote for that? 
—Yes. 

GG. But if that man lets out the land in ten portions 
to ten other people is the Its. 32 holding sufficient 
to give a vote to each of those ten mcnV—-No, if you 
vote ns an occupier you must occupy an area which is 
assessed at, at least, H>. 32. 

G7. Chairman: One secs the effect, more or less, if 
that is done. 1 think the uext thing you deal with 
tilt the bottom ot page 02 of your document) is u 
suggestion for a rearrangement of the constituencies 
from the point of v/civ ot reservation of seats, and so 
on. 1 will rend the passage at the bottom of page 62 
and then ask you a question about it: “The Com¬ 
mittee propose the following electorates, and are pre¬ 
pared to forego the present privilege of the reservation 
of seats through a mixed electorate to the Mahratta 
and allied communities in case their suggestions, os 
given below, are accepted: ^1) The Brahmins. (2) The 
non-Brahmin Hindus. (3) The depressed classes. (*) 
The Mahomedans. (5) The non-Mahomedan and non- 
Hindu communities.” That realy is the kernel of 
your proposal as regards the redistribution of seats? 
—Yes. 

68. Is that the general view of the non-Brahmin 
Party?—Yes, it is. 

69. Or are you speaking as an individual?—No, we 
are here on behalf of the party. 

70. The Committee have put forward that sugges¬ 
tion?—Yes. 

71. Let us be sure we understand it. First of all 

jou say you are “ prepared to forego the present 
privilege of the reservation of seats * * * to 

-he Mahratta and allied communities.”- That refers 
to the fact, I understand, that in this Presidency 
there are seven non-Mnhomednn general constitu¬ 
encies in which the provision is made that nt least one 
member must belong to the Mahratta caste or allied 
communities?—Yes, that is so at present. 

72. I think I was told the other day (correct me if I 
am wrong) that that would not include a Rajput?—At 
present the “ allied communities ” would not include 
that; they are not included, according to the list. 

73. Although Rajputs and Maiiruitns arc both 
Kshatriyns ?—Yes. 

74. You are prepared, you say, to give up the idea 
of the reservation of these seven seats if the condition 
which you suggest is fulfilled?—Yes, if the non- 
Brahmins are given a separate electorate. 


75. Let me see if I understand the condition rightly. 
The condition really seems almost to amount to this, 
it seems to amount to abolishing general electorates 
altogether?—Yes, it will amount to that. 

76. It does amount to that?—It amounts to that, 
yea. 

77. it is a suggestion, really, to abolish general elec¬ 
torates altogether. It is a proposal, if I follow rightly, 
that the Br ahm ins should vote together for their own 
Brahmin members?—Yes. 

78. In other words, that no Brahmin shall be a 
member for any constituency except a Brahmin 
separate constituency?—Yea. 

79. Then there ore the non-Brahmin Hindus, who 
do the same?—Yes. 

80. Then that the depressed classes shall do the 
same, and the Mahomedans shall do the same, and 
then your non-Mahomedan and non-Brahmin com¬ 
munities—that would include the Parsis?—Yes. 

81. So your suggestion is that all general electorates 
in this Presidency should be abolished?—Yes. 

82. And that the elected members of the Council 
should each and all of them be elected by a separate 
constituency of their own community?—Yes. 

83. Treating the Brahmins as a distinct community 
by themselves?—Yes. 

84. It would be a very big change, would it not?— 
Of course, it would be a big change, no doubt. 

85. Why do you propose this? What is there 
which makes you think it is a suggestion which the 
Conference should consider?—The main reason is 
this, that the Brahmins, though their proportion is 
very small, predominated everywhere in local self- 
governing bodies and in the Council also, up till now. 
The last Reforms only gave ns seven seats; otherwise 
we had no representatives as such of our own in the 
Council. 

86. While you are mentioning that, how many mem¬ 
bers are there of your party in the present Legislative 
Council?—In the non-Brahmin party us such? 

87. Ye^—We are 14 at present. 

88. So you see, though seven seats were reserved 
for the Mahratta, you have, in fact, under the 
present system, a non-Brahmin party in the Legisla¬ 
ture of 14?—Yes. We have other members who also 
joined us, those who did not come in os reserved 
members. 

89. Your reason really is that the Brahmin, though 
bis caste is, of course, a minority of the Hindu com¬ 
munity taken as a whole, none the less has a very 
large part in representation in public affairs?—In 
public bodies, yes. (3/r. Gupte): Their interests do 
not always coincide with the interests of the non- 
Brahmins. They claim superiority by their birth, 
and they are the priests, and, therefore, they want 
to predominate over other communities, over the 
masses. 

90. Can you tell me how many Brahmins there are 
who are elected wnembers of the present Bombay 
Legislature?— (Mr. Naif ale): To speak of Deccan anil 
Karnatak, there are about six. 

91. When you gave me the figure of 14 just now 
when you spoke of the non-Bralimin party, were you 
still confining yourself to the Deccan and the 
Kurnatak?—Y’es. 

92. Of course, as things are in this part of the 
world, you form a non-Brahmin party, and no doubt 
it is largely consolidated by the fact that it is opposed 
to the Brahmins?—Yes. It is opposed to the Brah¬ 
mins, but we have our own constructive programme, 
too. 

93. But do you think that under your plan all the 
non-Brahmins will agree, or do not "von think it will 
lend to a proposal now that there should he a list of 
different castes, each of whom should elect its mem¬ 
bers?—No. Tins is a demand of the united non- 
Brahmins. Of course, there may he some members 
who disagree with the party as such. It would bo 
impossible to givo each caste a separate electorate, 
and we, too, have not asked like that. 
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94. Major Attlee: Why do you say that you would 
not have a proper representation if you did not have 
separate constituencies? You have got a big majority 
of the votes. There is a list in the big book, 1 think? 
—We have not got the big book here. 

95. 1 will give you nit instance. In Nnsik there are 
21,000 electors, of whom 15,500, roughly, are Mah- 
rattns ?—Yes. 

90. Will you explain why Mahrattas cannot get in 
at election time?—Yes. the reason is obvious and very 
simple. There is hardly any doubt that we have a 
great number of voters in these constituencies; hut 
majority of voters in these rural constituencies are 
under the influence of .sowenrs, Bramiu priests and 
Brahmin Government officials. 

97. Chuinnan: One of the words means money¬ 
lenders ?—Yes. 

98. Any Government officials who may be Brah¬ 
mins?—Yes, everywhere we have Brahmin officials. 

99. itnjor Attlee: You say moneylenders. Are the 
moneylenders Brahmins?—S’o. They belong to the 
advanced communities. 

100. Chairman: What are the advanced communi¬ 
ties besides the Brahmins?—The Banias and the 
Gujrnthis who are moneylenders in the Deccan, for 
examplo. 

101. Major Attlee: Then your point is not so much 
the Brahmin as such, hut that your electors os a 
whole are likely to be influenced by persons in posi¬ 
tions of authority, whether it is economic or political 
or social, or whatever it may be?—But I can assure 
you that it is the Brahmin priests and officials and the 
sowenrs frequently. 

102. How does that work?—The Brahmins are the 
pleaders of the sowenrs and the sowcar is ultimately 
influenced by the Brahmin officer. 

103. In your own community of the non-Brabmins, 
are not there people wielding influence? I suppose 
some are richer than others; some are better educated 
than others?—A very small percentage of them are 
educated. 

104. You see, the point you make ia that the 
ignorant voter is liable to be made to vote by people of 
influence ?—Yes. 

105. You try to get rid of that by a separate con¬ 
stituency for non-Brahmjns?—Yes. 

106. Are you sure that you will not have influences 
of the same sort wielded by Brahmius even in a 
non-Brahmin constituency?—Xo, not such a baneful 
influence os is working at present under the Brahmin 
dominance. 

107. Now I want to ask you about the question of 
the franchise which we were talking about in the 
Bombay City?—Yes. 

108. You proposed a reduction there?—Yes. 

109. What is the ordinary rent paid by a mill-hand 
in Bombay City?—Ordinarily they pay five or six 
rupees. 

110. You would enfranchise them by your proposal? 
—Y'es, poor people os they are. 

111. You do not propose to enfranchise the labourer 
in the village, the daily lnhourer? You have. I 
suppose, in the village some landless labourers, have 
you not?—Yes. 

112. Would you enfranchise them?—Labourers in 
the villages, you mean? 

113. Yes.—No, they are agriculturists. In the 
Deccan n petty agriculturist works in his fields for 
some months, and then he turns out a labourer him¬ 
self. 

114. Does he own sufficient land to give him a vote 
under your proposal?—Many of them do not. 

. 115. What sort of proportion of them?—I should 
say that at least at present 40 per cent, of them have 
nut land enough to give them a vote at present. 

11G. And. under your prnposal, what proportion 
would they be?—I cannot give the exact proportion, 
unless I work out figures. But even if the franchise 
is lowered and brought down to Rs. 1G still a large 
number tvould be left out. 


117. I do not know what proportion that would be 
of the total number. Your proposal shows, I think, 
that you have already 17,000 electors in Ahmed- 
nagar district?—Yes. 

113. Y'our proposal adds 9,000?—Yes. 

119. That makes 26,000 out of a population ofjearly 

700,000?—Yes. * 

120. Now, that leaves a very large proportion of 
adults without votes. Who would those be? What 
classes would thus be left out of the vote under your 
proposal ?—Agriculturists mostly. 

121. And why should not they have the vote?—I 
would bo glad if they could be enfranchised, and even 
if the franchise were lowered to eight or sir rupees; 
but as the proposal of the party stands, 1 must stick 
to it. These are our demands at present, that the 
franchise should be brought down to 10 rupees. Uur 
ultimate object is, as we have stated in the memor¬ 
andum, that there should be adult suffrage. 

122. You have stated that the ordinary ryot was 
liable to be under the influence of the moneylender? 
—Yes. 

123. I suppose that would apply still more to the 
ryots with very little land who are labourers most of 
their time? They are poorer still?—If there is a 
separate non-Brahmin constituency, then, of course, 
they can utilise their right of representating them¬ 
selves by their own candidates. They can choose their 
own candidates. 

124. But the men in the villages who own rery 
little land, and who are mostly labourers, work for 
the ordinary fnrmer, do they not?—Yes. 

125. And the suggestions you have made will nob 
give those people the vote?—Yes, they would not get 
the vote. 

126. Will they be represented by the people for 
whom they work?—Xo, not necessarily so. Now these 
classes are taking to education, and an educated man 
from amongst themselves can represent them. Ho 
need not be their landlord, he need not be their 
direct superior or man of influence over them. The 
candidate may be an individunl man sprung up from 
the masses, and he can represent them. 

127. Yes, but you are enfranchising as the voters 
the farmer class?—Yes. 

128. Anil, therefore, the tendency will be, other 
things being equal, to return people in the interests 
of the farmer?—Yes. 

129. What I am putting to yon is that if the land¬ 
less man or the man who owns very little land is not 
enfranchised, he will not have any representation as 
against the farmers* interest, will he?—Yes, that 
may lie so; that is inevitable. 

130. One other point. You have, as a matter of 
fact, beyond the reserved seats returned a certain 
number of members of your community for the un¬ 
reserved seats?—Yes, we have. 

131. Something like half of your present represen¬ 
tation is by people returned for the unreserved seats; 
seven reserved and seven unreserved, I think you 
said ?—Y’es. 

132. How is it that if the influence were so strong 
as you hnve said to support your claim for reserved 
seats, you manage to get these other seven returned 
for the non-reserved seats?—In those unreserved con¬ 
stituencies the electorate is rather enlightened, and 
the Brahmin influence and other influences which I 
have mentioned are not so strongly felt in those areas. 
(,1/r. Gnpte): And sometimes the personality of the 
candidate wins for him the seat. 

133. Chairman: You havo a colleague in the repre¬ 
sentation of Ahmednagar, have you not?—(Afr. 
Xmcnle): Yes, I hare a colleague. 

134. Is the other member also a Mahratta ? —Yes. 

135. That is an instance of what Major Attlee puts? 
—Xo. He came in only because one non-Mahratta 
member who was elected with me was disqualified. 

130. Major Attlee: The point remains, of course, 
does it not, that half of your members in the Legis¬ 
lature are returned for non-reserved seats?—Yes, but 
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I have already said that the conditions in those non- 
rwserved areas very much differ from those in the 
reserved areas. 

137. There may be one case where the other candi¬ 
date was unseated on petition, or disqualified, buti 
the broad fact remains that you have managed to get 
representation, if not in seven, at least in six cases? 
—i think I must make one thing clear. The seven 
seats are reserved rot for the non-Brahmins for 
whom we have come here to speak, but they are given 
to Mahrattas and allied castes. The non-Brahmins 
are not composed of Mahrattas and allied castes 
alone; there are other communities, too, and these 
seats belong to Mahrattas and allied castes as such; 
so these seven have come in on the rote of the 
Mahratta and allied castes, and not on the general 
ticket of the non-Brahmins as such. 

138. You draw a distinction, then?—No, I do not 
want to draw a distinction. I was asked about 14 and 
7 seats. It was said that seven have come in without 
the reserved ticket; that is why I am explaining these 
thingi. 

139. Yes; but the broad principle on which your 
party is founded is non-Brahmin?—Yes; but the 
Council party is formed after members are elected. 

140. And therefore yon have, as a matter of fact, 
an effective return of 14 non-Brahmins, although 
there are seven seats that are specially reserved, the 
other seven have got in in open competition against 
Brahmins?—1 don’t wonder for that. In fact, in the 
non-reserved areas, the returns are not satisfactory 
to non-Brahmins. In Satara, for instance, .with a 
majority of non-Brahmin voteB, we have been able to 
get only one seat out of three seats. That is not 
good. 

141. How do yon reconcile that with the statement 
on page 63, which soys that " in spite of u large 
majority of Mahrattas and other allied communities in 
the Ratnagiri, Ahmednagar, the Bombay (North) and 
the West Khandesh, no candidate of the said communi¬ 
ties would have a chance of securing a seat in the open 
elections”?—Yes. I have already referred to that 
point. The Brahmins and the higher castes influence 
the masses, who are educationally backward, and, 
therefore, we were given seven reserved seats. The 
rest were left to the general electorate. But for 
reservation, our candidates would not have been 
elected in those areas at all. 

142. Would you say that the disabilities of the 
people for whom you speak, the non-Brahmins 
generally, are due to ignorance, lack of education, 
and so on—things which are gradually passing away? 
—Gradually they are taking to education nowadays. 
We want to have compulsory education in our 
districts now, and if we get that soon there will be 
a great awakening amongst the masses. 

143. Would you vny thnt the necessity for reserved 
seats was less now than ot the time when the Reforms 
were introduced?—No, I do not think the time has 
yet come for abolishing the reserved seats. Thnt will 
be indirectly denying representation to millions of 
poorer, masses. 

144. Do you think it is better?—It would be better 
to provide for them for at least ten yeaja to. come. 
(Mr. Oupte) ■ In the days of non-co-operation certain 
Mahrattas had a chance of coming in, but now that 
moment is going, and we are afraid that non- 
Brahmins hereafter will be deprived from getting a 
chance by the higher classes unless the Beats are 
reserved. 

145. Colonel Lant-Fox: You will see this is rather a 
startling proposal of yours, is it not? It is not exactly 
democratic?—(.Ur. -V air ole) : The proposal on page 63 
you mean? 

146. No, the proposal for abolishing the general elec¬ 
torate?—It may sound so. hut we cannot help it. 

147. It is not a very democratic proposal, is it?— 
We are forced to put it like thnt because the conditions 
are very strange. In India conditions are so strange 


that what is democratic iu other countries may be 
undemocratic here, and what looks apparently un¬ 
democratic here may really bo very just aud demo¬ 
cratic. 

148. I want you to tell me what they are ? You vote 
by secret ballot?—Yes. 

149. And you say that a large number of votes are 
captured by the Brahmins?—Yes. 

150. Because people are afraid not to vote for them? 
—Yes. 

151. How are the Brahmins to find out which way 
the man votes?—When the returning officer counts 
the votes naturally they get the various votes from 
the constituency. 

152. But if the system is working satisfactorily 
nobody ought to know how the vote is given?—He 
does not know exactly what person has voted for him, 
but he knows where the majority of votea come front. 
There are agents and canvassers who canvass for him. 
The voters are influenced, and they tell the canvasser 
or the agent. 

153. Why need they tell him P—The influence works 
and the agents are informed that such and such a 
person is voting for such and such a candidate. 

154. Bat the system should be, and is intended to 
be, that a man coaid go into the polling booth and 
vote for whoever he likes?—He exercises that right, 
but afterwards he tells the agent for the candidate for 
whom he has voted, and his vote, too, is much influ¬ 
enced before he has approach to the polling booth. 

155. There is no reason why he should?—They are 
ignorant. They are actually brought in carts and 
conveyances that are prohibited. 

156. If that is the condition at present a lowering 
of the franchise will make it worse if you get more 
illiterate men voting?—They will get political educa¬ 
tion and more enfranchising would be much in the 
interest of the backward non-Brahmin candidates. 

157. Is not the better plan for you to educate your 
electors to vote according to their conscience ?—This is 
going on now day by day, but they are not at present 
thoroughly educated.to exercise their vote properly 
and freely. Wider franchise tirill create awakening 
among the masses. 

158. Why, instead of asking for these separate elec¬ 
tions, do not you agitate artidng your people and tell 
them not to tell anybody how they rote?—We are doing 
so, and we are creating an awakening amongst these 
masses, but the system must also help us. The system 
must be so arranged as to awaken the masses to their 
political sense. 

159. And will not that, in time, give you a better 
result than all these separate electorates?—After ten 
years I do not think there will be any necessity for 
reserved seats, but with things as they stand now there 
is a great need for reservation of seats; otherwise 
these masses would not have any representation on the 
Council at all. The process of awakening is just 
begun, and if you stop reservation at this stage, the 
process, instead of making any further advance, will 
be stopped. 

160. Chairman: Then do you take the view that the 
adoption of a system of reserved seats tends to create a 
situation in which reserved seats will not be neces¬ 
sary?—Yes, that is my conviction. (Mr. Guptf): 
Perhaps when the backward classes are developed 
there will be no necessity to have reserved seats. (J/r. 
-Vflurale); We have compulsory schemes under con¬ 
sideration, and when they are applied the people will 
be educated, and they will know something of politics 
and something of public life. A time will then come 
to abolish reservation. 

161. Mr. Cndngan: What is your own experience in 
Ahmednagar? It is a two-member seat. Who headed 
the poll?—Last time. Mr. Ferodn. 

162. Was he a Brahmin or a non-Brahmin ?— He wns 
a Marwari .Jain, a merchant community. 

163. Chairman: We may summarise it in this wav. 

1 see from this book that, while there are 13,615 
Mahrattas in your constituency, you would not have 
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been returned if it bud not been for the reserved seats? community?—As far as the non-Brahmin community 

_y eSi is concerned, it does not matter whether Brahmins 

Mr. Cadogan: That is what I wanted to know. are priests or not; whether they are priests or not, 

164. C'/ioi rman: And, in fact, you did get, out of the so far as the non-Brahmiu community is concerned 

13,615 Mahratta votes, 2,385 votes?—Yes. they are unitedly against them. 

165. Sardar Mujumdar: What sub-communities, in 180. You do not think there is a difference?—They 

your opinion, constitute the Brahmin community?— sink their differences when confronted with non- 

The Government have defined that, 1 think. 1 do not Brahmins. As far as we non-Biahinins are concerned, 

know what the Brahmin communities nre. there is no difference between a Brahmin who is a 

166. I mean the Brahmin community as classified priest and one who is not a priest. 

by Government?—1 urn not aware of what classes they 181. Do you know that the Grihasthoa hare never 

consist. cared to assert auy social or theocratic right? Nay, 

167. Do you include the Gnud Sarnswat Brahmins, that they consider it derogatory to follow the priestly 

Chaudraseniya-Knyastha-Prabhus, Pathnre-Prabhus, profession?—No, X am not aware of any such thing, 

and Daivnjmi Brahmins in the Brahmin community? i cannot say what the Brahmin Urihasthas and the 

—The Guud Saraswat Brahmins come in the Brahmin priests do among themselves- 

Brahmins, but some of the others are different com- . 182. Do you know that o priest performs religious 

inanities altogether. They are noa-Brahmia com- rites and ceremonies only at the invitation of the 

munities, for at least election purposes. houseowner?—Well, they have got their tyrannical 

168. They are not classed ns Brahmins by Govern- ways of exacting money. That is why Mr. Bole, the 

ment?—I am not concerned with what Government labour member of the non-Brahmin community, had 
has classed and what Government has not classed. to bring in his Joshi Bill in the Council to deprive 

169. And you also do not know?—No. the Brahmin priests of their tyrannical priestly 

170. That they are Brahmins?—! do not know that, emoluments. 

I would have the Prabhus os non-Brahmins, for elec- 183. Do you know that some communities have their 
tion purposes. own priests, and the Brahmin priests have never 

171. But I want the situation as laid down by Gov- cared to displace them?—That has only started now-a- 
ernxxient?—I am not aware what Government has laid days, and on a very small scale too. 

down. (Mr. G-upte): At present the Brahmins are 184. Do the Lingites have their own priests?—I do 
incorporated with the Prabhus and other communities, not know. 

because there are many communities amongst the 185. Do you know the exact difference between a 
Brahmins. We want to form our separate electorates vedokta rite and puranakta rite? Is not it a fact 
on the principle that those who claim superiority by that the puranakta rite is only a simplified form of the 

birth, those who belong to the priesthood class, should vedokta rite?—I do not think that is 60 ; the puran- 

be styled Brahmins, and the rest non-Brahmins. okta rite is something meant for the non-Brahmins, I 

172. What proportion does the Brahmin community suppose. 

hold to the total population of the Deccan and Kar- 186. What was the profession largely followed by 
natakP—I have not worked out that figure, but the the Mahratta community before British rule?—They 
proportion must, of course, be very small. were warriors and agriculturists. 

173. What is the percentage of literacy among the 187. Do you know that there was, in the olden 

Brahmins?—I have not worked it out. You could find times, the fullest scope for the realisation of the 
it out from the Census reports. It is extremely high, ambition of the said community?—Yes, there was in 
obviously. the strict Mahratta rule. 

174. What is the percentage of Government posts 188. Has that state of things prevailed since the 

held by the Brahmin community and the communities ' advent of British rule?—No, our youths are denied 
which are not, strictly speaking, Brahmins, but which the right of getting military commissions. 

are equally advanced in literacy with the Brahmin 189. Do you know that the Mahratta community 
community, as, for example, the Knynsthn-Prabhus? and other allied communities are mainly martial races 
—I do not carry these figures in my pocket, but 80 per and that they acted as such until "the advent of 
cent, of these posts are monopolised by Brahmins British rule?—Yes. 

alone; I can say that from my experience going about 190. Do you know that the Brahmin community in 
the country. Mahroshtra is also martial in spirit, and that the 

175. Were any restrictions put upon the so-called Deccani Brahmins are not admitted in the Indian 
backward classes in the mafter of education since the Army?—I do not think so. I do not think there is 
advent of British rule? If not, why did not they auy provision of that sort. 

educate themselves?—There are many difficulties in 191. Do you consider it os fair to shut oat a whale 
the way of the non-Brahmins. community from one important department of admim- 

176. Will you name some of them?—In the way of Stratton?—They are not shut out, they did not offer 

educating themselves the non-Brahmins have many their services in the last Great War to show their 
difficulties. There have been invariably Brahmin mflrtiu! spirit. 

teachers workjng under the District Local Boards up 192. Do you know that, except for the Kolhapur 
till now, and they did not educate the non-Brahmin State, all other Mnhratta States were the creation of 
boys properly. Now-a-dnys a gradual change is Bajirao Mahratta I, a Brahmin?—I do not think so. 
noticeable, since non-Brahmins took control of local Instead of any State being created, by Brahmins, the 
boards. Brahmin States have been created by Mahrattas. 

177. Do you mean the non-Brahmin boys are pre- Chairman; I am very much interested in this; I 
vented from receiving proper education by the Brah- love learning history; but do you think we must go so 
mins?—No, I do not say they are prevented, but they much into this? Political rights cannot be made to 
ore neglected in the classes. Tn fact, nut of every depend entirely on these things, though they may be 
thousand non-Brahmin boys who attend the primary useful things to bear in mind. 

school in a village you get hardly one who reaches 193. Sardar Mujumdar: Do you think that for 
the matriculation examination of the university. That* the efficient working of the Provincial Legislative 
means you have neglected at least 999 boys out of Councils it is desirable to apply some lest for educa- 

every thousand, who are thrown away ns waste. tional qualifications for a candidate, inasmnch as the 

178. Is it or is it not a fact that communities which proceedings of the State Councils are conducted in 

nre not Brahmin, but. which have educated them- English?—A test- for qualifications? 

selves, hold a greater proportion of Government posts? 194. Some sort of test of qualification?—You mean, 

—I do not think so. The monopoly is decidedly of to become a mciniter of these bodies? 

tlie Brnlimins, which is simply vicious. 195. Yes.—Wliich? The Legislative Council or the 

179. Do you know that among the Brahmins there local self-governing bodies? 

are Grihasthas and priests, and the former consti- 196. The Council and also the local self-governing 
tute nn overwhelming majority of the Biahmin bodies?—As far ns the views expressed in rhe non- 
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Bralimin Party’s memorandum are concerned, I am 
bound to say.no such qualification should be imposed. 


198- Khan liahadur S. N. Uhutto: Would you sug¬ 
gest a universal lowering of the franchise in Bombay, 
City, or is it only to apply .to the working classes?— 
If it is lowered for everyone I have no objection, but 
if it is not going to be lowered for everybody it should 
be lowered for the labourers, at least. 

199. Do you ask for it for the labourers or for all?— 
We have asked for it for the labourers. 

200. ])r. Ambedkar: Do you wish to discriminate 
between the labouring population and the non- 
labouring, or do you say basis of franchise should 
be the same all through*?—All through. (A/r. Gupte): 
For labourers we have a different programme; there 
should be labour unions, and through the labour 
unions they can act. 

201. 2fuo Sn/ieb Pntil: Mr. Nawale, according to 
the memorandum of your party, you want to have 
five electorates?—Yes. 

202. Now, supposing we do not have a separate 
electorate for the Brahmins, I think you will be 
satisfied with the present non-Mahomedan consti¬ 
tuency if you have reserved seats ns at present?—Yes, 
but we want seats to be given to us in proportion 
to our population. 

203. Your object in having the separate consti¬ 
tuency for the non-Brnbmins is that their interests 
shall be protected ?—That is all. 

204. So may 1 take it that in the interests of tho 
backward classes the basis of representation should 
be the population bnsis?—Yes, it should be the popu¬ 
lation basis. 

205. If you have the population basis, you will be 
quite satisfied with vour representation, so long as 
you have reserved seats ns well?—Yes, I will be satis¬ 
fied if udequnte numljer of seats proportionate to 
our population are reserved for us. 

200. In such n case you will not mind if the non- 
Brahmins do not have a separate electorate; you 
will not press for that?—In what case? 

207. If ,vou get satisfactory representation accord¬ 
ing to the population bnsis with reserved seats, then 
you would like to have the Brahmins with you?—' 
There^iyould be no harm in having the Brahmins 
with us in that case. If we get seats proportionate 
to our population reserved in this Presidency, then 
we may not have these separate electorates except 
for the depressed classes. 

208. 1 do not ask you about those; they will take 
care of themselves. You think that in the interests 
of the backward clns.ses, the franchise should be 
necessarily lowered?—Yes, it should be lowered. 

209. In what way will backward classes be 
benefited thereby? Can you give me some idea?— 
They can put up their own candidates, and exercise 
the right of voting in favour of their own candidate. 
At present they are not properly enfranchised, and 
the votes of those who have got them are taken over 
by the Brahmin candidate or by candidates who hove 
got influence over these voters^ For the effective 
return of non-Brabmins to councils the franchise of 
the rural voters must be lowered. 

210 . I do not wont to go into the controversy of 
Brahmin and non-Brahmin, and I do ndf want to 
go into those questions which have already been put 
to you, but if the franchise is lowered, would your 
interests be better safeguarded ?—Yes, with adequate 
reservation of seats. 


212. Han Snhtb Pnt'd: Do not you think, in view 
of thp number of voters in the towns, thnt the candi¬ 
date there, especially if lie belongs to the advanced 
classed. ;»b!e to rsnv.iv. for votes much inure ca S]iV : 
He can canvass much more easily, berause the voters 
are in a compact area. 

213. It is easier for him, liccause the voters are all 
in one place?—Yes. 


214. Whereas, in the case of a rural constituency, 
a candidate who has to get votes from tho rural 
voters has to go from place to place?—He has to 
wonder from hut to hut; he has to pass over bills 
and valleys and cross rivers where there are no roads, 
even. 

215. Would you like to have different constituencies, 
rural and urban, as is the case in the Central 
Provinces?—1 should vary much npprove of that 
scheme, if the constituency were split up into two 
distinct parts, rural and urban. 

21fr. But in that case you would like to have one 
more scat for the rural constituency?—The rural 
should have two and the urban only one. 

217. Take the case of Satara. Would you like to 
have three seats for the rural constituency there and 
one for the urban?—Yes. 

218. So that from that point of view you have no 
objection to an increase in the number of members 
of the Legislative Council?—I am in favour of in¬ 
creasing the number of members of the Legislative 
Council, without that the backward non-Brahmin 
communities would not get adequate representation. 

219. Syed Milan Muhammad Shah: You have just 
said that there should be separate rural and urban 
constituendies, and you have described the trials and 
tribulations a candidate undergoes on account of the 
mixture of these constituencies. Now, do you want 
the separation of urban and rural on account of the 
candidate’s convenience or because you think the 
rural interests are neglected by the candidate coming 
from urban areas?—Both. I do not think that tho 
urban candidate con nr will properly represent the 
interests of the rural voters, aa the two interests at 
present clash with each other. 

220. Therefore it is on account of the interest of 
the rural voters that you recommend this change 0 
—Primarily it is in the interest of the rural voters, 
but, of course, there are some other reasons. 

221. Primarily it is for the interests of the rural 

masses ?—Yes. * 

222. In that case, if the rural and urban consti¬ 
tuencies are divided, would you advise n lowering of 
the franchise?—Yes. I am in favour of lowering the 
franchise in the case of rural voters from Rs. 32 to 
Rs. 16. 

223. In^citc of the separation, you think a lower¬ 
ing of th^Wbnehise will be necessary?—Yes. 

224. In reply to Major Attlee, you said that in 
addition to the seven seats which are reserved, seven 
more non-Brahmins had been returned. Do you think 
they are included in the Mnhrattas and ailied com¬ 
munities?—No, they nre different castes altogether. 
Because they are non-Brahmins they have joined with 
us, hut they arc not Mahrattas or allied caste peoples. 

225. You have asked for separate electorates for 
Mahrattas and allied castes joined together, and 
you would perhaps like separate electorates for thfe 
other non-Brahmin castes ab>o?—l shall not be sorry 
if the non-Mahratta non-Brahmins are ^iven a sepa¬ 
rate scheme of reservation of seats; in fact, I shall be 
glad of it. 

226. I want to know your view as regards the 
tenant having the vote: do you mean the permanent 
Tenant or the temporary tenant?—The tenant who is 
found to be the tenant when the lease is prepared. 

227. Will you give the franchise to the permanent 
tennnt or to the tenant at will?—I think to qualify 
himself as a voter a man has to stay there for a 
certain number of months; n residential qualification 
is necessary. 

Chairman: I think it would be well to ask the 
entlemen who represent the body called the All-India 
Inhratta League to come in and listen to this evi¬ 
dence. *1 appreciate that the point of view of the two 
hoilies is not quite the same, but I think it might be 
useful if they came in to listen, and, if it is desired, 
members of tin; Conference might ask additional 
explanations from them. 
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228. Sir Ilan Sinrjh Hour: It is clear from the trend 
of your evidence that you wish to strengthen rural 
representation in the Local Council?—Yes, because 
they pay a major portion of the retinues directly and 
indirectly. 

229. And you wish to leave the urhan representation 
as far ns possible unchanged?—Unchanged ns far as 
tho voting population is concerned. 

230. Do you realise wlmt would be the effect, if your 
proposals were applied, upon the constitution of the 
Local Council? Do you think it will increase in brain 


power and efficiency?—I think you con get proper 
candidates even from the backward communities now¬ 
adays to represent them in the Council. 

331. I suppose your objective, ns it is the objective 
of every member of the Council, is that the best brains 
should bo utilised for the public service?—Not neces¬ 
sarily. I am opposed to that idea. If you utilise the 
best brains without giving representation to the 
musses and allowing them to have proper and adequate 
direct representation in the Council, then, of course, 
there will be more mischief than good. 


Mr, GANGAJIRAO MUKUNDRAO KALBHOR and Mr. K. S. GHORPADE, B.Sc„ 


hero entered the 

Chairman: Gentlemen, I have asked you to come in 
because, although in some respects your Memorandum 
does not follow quite tho same lines, still wc are dis¬ 
cussing a general subject on which 1 shall be very glad 
to have your presence. We have all read the Memo¬ 
randum which you submit, the Memorandum of the 
All-India Mahratta League.* Sir Hari Singh Gour is 
asking some questions more particularly of the gentle¬ 
men who are already here. If you will follow the 
questions it may be that you would like at times to 
add a remurk. I will teM you the question which has 
just been put. Sir Hari Singh Gour asked whether it 
was not desirable to utilise the best brains of the 
country in administration and in Government, even 
though that meant drawing disproportionately from 
some particular section (be was referring, no doubt, to 
the Brahmins), ond I understood the witness to soy 
that he did not himself think that was the true prin¬ 
ciple. and he was going to explain why. 

Witness (.1/r. 2fau-ale): Yes, I just wnnt to explain 
further. Before the Montagu-Cbelmsford spirit was 
introduced we had these “ best brains/' and they used 
to be our representatives in the Councils; but that was 
the worst sort of representation of the mnsses. We 
have our own sents in the last scheme, and now we have 
greater representation of these masses. What we are 
trying now to do is to hnve greater direct representa¬ 
tion of these mnsses in the Council. 

232. .Sir Hari Sinsjh, Gour: I understand your 
theory is that you would sacrifice the best brains in 
favour of the class principle?—I would. 

233. Do you think it would be advisable to give 
votes to all literate persons who have passed the fourth 
standard?—There is hardly any education amongst 
the masses. 

234. Merely Iiternte persons not possessing the requi¬ 
site property qualification have nt present no votes?— 
I have not worked out that figure, how many literate 
persons have not a vote. 

235. There must be some?—There might be sonic. 

23G. Very well; would you give them rotes or not, 

because it would encourage and promote education 
and literacy?—That would be advocating manhood 
suffrage. I do not think n man possessing no propertv 
qunlificntion should be given the vote. 

237. My point is that, if you wish really to develop 
the political institutions of this country, you want to 
encourage literacy and education?—Yes. 

23$. In order to encourage literacy and education, 
give a vote to all literate adults?—No, that would lie 
a wrong sort of way of creating more literacy and 
more awakening and consciousness amongst the 
masses. You give them direct representation. There 
aro people nvnilahle now amongst these backward 
classes who are fairly educated to represent them. 

239. I am not dealing with that. I am to give them 
votes, according to you. All those persons will l>o 
enfranchised, thnt is to say, the .backward classes and 
the people you have in mind?—Yes. 

240. But in addition to those persons. T nm sug¬ 
gesting whether you arc not in favour of a literate 
vote as such, with a view to advancing the political 
education of tho people, ami to develop the self- 
governing institutions in the country?—No. I do not 
think so. 


Conference Room. 

241. You have said this, if you will kindly turn to 
your memorandum at page 62, and I will draw your 
attention to pnge 69. I just want an explanation 
nbout this on puge 62. You are prepared to forego 
the privilege of reserved seats far Mahrattas?—Yes. 

242. But on page 63 I think your language is 
susceptible of an interpretation that because there 
is a very large number of Mahrattas, and though 
they failed to get the seats, you are still in favour 
of a reservation of UaU in favour of the Mahrattas: 
is that so?—Y'es. 

243. Have I understood you correctly? In other 
words, while in the abstract at page 62 you are pre¬ 
pared to forego reservation, yet as a practical poli¬ 
tician you find at page 63 that, as mutter of fact, 
though the reservation of seats is foregone, the 
Mahratta interests will suffer, and therefore you are in 
favour of the reservation of some seats for your com¬ 
munity for the Mahrattas?—Yes. 

244. Chairman: Would you excuse me? It is not 
quite the way I understand it. I think the witness’s 
view is, as he explained some time ago to me, that, 
provided that general electorates were abolished, and 
you had a series of separate electorates, he would be 
prepared to see the reservation of seats go; otherwise 
iiob?T-Thnt is so. 

243. Sir Hari Gour; I will draw your atten¬ 

tion to pnge 66. If that is not your view, it certainly 
seams to be the view of the Mahratta League. The 
Mahratta League say; “ We should have at least 
twenty reserved seats iu the Provincial Legislature 
• • • and five seats in the Central Legislature." 

—(.1/r. Ghorpadc): According to population. 

246. That is to say, the Mahratta League demand 
special reserved sents not qua non-Brnhinins but qua 
Mahrattas?— (Mr. Xnwale): We are not concerned 
with that, 

247. I ask your opinion about it. There is a de¬ 
mand on behalf of the Mahratta League that they 
should have a certain number of seats, 20 reserved 
seats in the Provincial Council and five in the Central 
Legislature?—Yea. Well, I do not think that there is 
any need for reservation of any sjiecial seats for 
Mahrattas atone. We are here to advocate the cause 
of the non-Brahmins as such. 

248. Then you do not agree with the demand of the 
Mahratta League?—No. Let-me make myself more 
plain. The demand of Mahrattas comes before the. 
Commission simply beenuse cer:ain communities have 
split up from the non-Brahmin Party, and they are 
now trying to have special seats for themselves; but 
that was really a bad move. I was sorry for that, per¬ 
sonally, ami this memorandum is an answer to that 
move." If these differences are removed, then the 
non-Brahmin Party has been united, and we are here 
to put forward the view of the united non-Brahmin 
Party as such. 

249. You say you see no sistns of the consolidation 
of the Brahmins and the non-Brahmin Party: you see 
no sign whatever of tho political awakening having 
taken tiie turn of consolidating these people of India; 
consequently you want certain treatment in the mat¬ 
ter of reserved seats?— Yes. 


p. 65. 
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230. I, therefore, ask you, will you not give tho 
same latitude and the same freedom to your non- 
Mahrattu colleagues? How can you deny them the 
right of asking for reserved seats if you wish also 
reserved seats for your community?—I have already 
answered that question to an honourable member here. 
1 am sorry if seats are reserved only for us. 

251. I am not asking you that. I ask you, as a 
sagacious statesman, as a politician with the best 
interests of tho country at heurt, do you advocate 
the splitting up of tho general electorates into com¬ 
munities and sub-communities and sub-sub-commuui- 
ties* for the purpose of exercising the right of fran¬ 
chise?—No, 1 do not want sub-divisions and sub-castes 
and all those things. 

252. Da not you think that the results of your 
rep resen tat ion would terminate in it?—No, l do not 
think so. Wc do not want any sub-division more than 
the five which we have tabulated here. 

253. Let me give you an example. You have, at 
pages 62-3, classified the nou-^ahmins and non- 
Hindu communities?—Yes. 

254. Take the case of the Europeans, the Anglo- 
Indians aud the Parsia?—Yes. 

255. You have lumped them together in a single 
community P—Yes. 

256. And you deny the Parris the right of separate 
representation for themselves on the same terms as 
you demand the right of representation, and the same 
in the case of Europeans and Anglo-Indians?—But 
you see that the non-Brohmin Hindus, electorate 
No. 2, which we have tabulated on page 62, includes 
same 25 or 30 communities grouped together; more 
than 40, I should say. 

257. So that, whereas the Parsis and Europeans, 
who only comprise about 300,000 people, qre given a 
separate vote, Mr. Nawle has lumped together about 
25 or 30 communities, distinct etbnnlogically and 
tftherwise, into a single group. You have told us that 
at the presont moment the Brahmins are exercising 
a dominating influence in the general elections?— 
Yes. 

258. What assurance can you give the Commission 
that if your seats are separated into two different 
classes, or more than two different, classes, the 
Brahmin pleaders who advise and have great influ¬ 
ence over the general electorates will not still exercise 
the same influence over the non-Brahmins, and put in 
undesirable non-Brahmin candidates in the Provincial 
Legislstures?—That will be the leaser evil. 

250. Yon recognise that as an evilP—They will try 
to create all sorts of difficulties. 

260. CAnirmrm: I understand yonr answer to tho 
first question is thnt you take vour risk of that? — 
Yes. 

261. Sir 7hiri Singh Gour; You recognise that the 
risk is there?—Yes, but it will occur less and less ns 
the voters become enfranchised and get some sort of 
education. They will get their own rights, and will 
know the best way to exercise those rights. 

282. Do not you think it is a dangerous thing to 
begin education by making legislation in' the first 
instance? Do not you think it would be^a^better 
political education to begin at the bottom of tho 
-ladder?—You menu tho voter? 

263. Yes; give the masses political education by 
commencing to educate them from the bottom of the 
ladder.—No, I do not think so. Giving them the 
vote is beginning to educate them in a way. 

264. Dr. Svhrmcartly: If you get adequate repre¬ 
sentation on population basis in a separate electorate, 
would you still press for manhood suffrage or the 
further lowering of the franchise?—I would at this 
stage go in for the further lowering of the franchise. 

26*3. Why do you want it if you get adequate repre¬ 
sentation on population basis in a separate electorate, 
because I understand that the whole object of you, 
gentlemen, representing the minorities who ask for 
lowering of the franchise or for manhood suffrage, 
is to get adequate number of voters to counterbalance 


or outweigh tho voting strength of the majority com¬ 
munities?—Yes, that in our idea. 

266. In a separate electorate that question does 
not arise?—1 think a great injustice is being done at 
present in denying to a certain number of people 
belonging to the backward and minority communities 
the right of voting. Rs. 32 limit is too high md it 
b.iould be brought down to Be. 16 at least. 

267. So is it on the abstract question of justice and 
equity that you want that everyone should be en¬ 
franchised, or on the grounds of expediency and 
necessity that though you get separate electorates 
for yourself and also reservation of seats still you feel 
to be in a position of insecurity?—The latter. 

268. Therefore you want adult suffrage in order to 
counterbalance or outweigh the voting strength of 
the majority community?—The point is this. Even if 
we get a separate electorate the voters at present 
ure under the influence of the advanced classes such 
as the Brahmins and Sowcars. That is why we want 
the lowering of the franchise. 

269. But if you still lower the franchise the igno¬ 
rant and illiterate people will still be under the 
influence of the advanced classes. By lowering the 
franchise you increase the domain of the priestly 
classes and the very evil which you want to safeguard 
against will be intensified?—I do not think so, 
because it will create a sort of awakening amongst the 
masses and they will know their rights. 

270. So it is only for the educative value that you 
recommend this?—Our idea is that the electorate 
should be as representative as possible. 

271. In order to protect yourselves against the 
domain of Brahmins and other advanced classes you 
want to lower the franchise? My experience is that 
the lower the franchise is the people will be more 
under the influence of priests who invoke the sacred 
thread and gods and get the votes?—Not necessarily. 

272. Sir Arthur Froom: There is one point arising 
out of a question put to you by the Chairman on 
which I am not quite clear. Would you agree that it 
is a reasonable calculation to estimate that the rents 
of houses and buildings in Bombay are twice what 
they are in Karachi?—I have not studied the condi¬ 
tions in Karachi, but I think that statement is true. 

273. And perhaps they are three times as high in 
Bombay as they are in other mofussil*towns?—Yes. 

274. That being so, why do you suggest that for 
qualifications for voting, rents in Bombay should be 
reduced to the basis of Rs. 60, and you do not suggest 
that they should be reduced in Karachi or in other 
cities?—I do not say that the voting qualifications 
in Karachi and other places should not be reduced. 

275. 1 thought you did not wish any lowering of 

the franchise except in Bombay, where you thought 
that the qualification should be reduced to a rent of 
Rs. 60 per annum?—Particularly in Bombay we want 
the franchise to be lowered. I do not have any objec¬ 
tion to the lowering of the franchise places. 

270. Chairman: But in your memonroTOm on page 
62 you say, “ The Committee do not propose any 
change in the case of either the major or the minor 
municipal boroughs, but in the case of the town of 
Bombny the Committee are of opinion that th«> 
franchise should be lowered so that all those who 
pay Rs. 5 as rent per month should be held entitled 
to vote." I gather you say thnt really you have not 
considered the Karachi case?—We have not con¬ 
sidered the case of Karachi. We had only limited 
our attention to Bombay. 

277. Sir Arthur Froom: I wanted to know whether 
yon had any special consideration. for Bombay in 
recommending a lower franchise as compnred with 
other cities. Have you ary particular object ir. view? 
—There are many Inlxmring classes in Bombay who 
come from the Deccan and other agricultural districts. 

278. You think the lowering of franchise in Bom¬ 
bay to a rental of Rs. 5 a month, or, in other words, 
Us. 60 a rear would bring in everybody who live* in 
Bombay?—Of course, that would enfranchise a large 
number of people. 
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279. Everybody in Bombay, I suppose, pays a rental remnin ns it is?—Yes, we have some suggestions, 

of Rs. 5? though those suggestions are not embodied in this 

J)r. Ambedkar: The rent of the Bombay Improve- Memorandum. We think that Dominion Status ought 
meat Trust chuwls built before the war is less than to be given to India ns a whole and the Provinces 
Rs. 5. It may be Rs. 4. should be made autonomous. 

280. .S'ir Arthur Froum: There is only one other 281. Lord Burnham: Why are those views not 
point on which I should like to get your opinion. You embodied in this book?—We were considering there 
have given in this book your views on the future con- only the conditions of tile Deccan and Kamatic. But 
stitution of the Provincial Government. Have you we are authorised to state that, with regard to the 
any views on the future constitution of the Centrnl Central Government, Dominion Status should be given 
Government? Do you think it should change or and the Provinces should be made autonomous. 

Mr. GANGAJIRAO MUKUNDRAO KALBHOR and Mr. GHORPADO, BJSc., called 
and examined (on behalf of the All-India Mahratta League). 

282. C/iairman*: I understand from your Memo- authorised to legislate any discriminatory act against 

randum that your view is rather that you would not any foreigner or any foreign interest. Under the 
like to see the seats reserved for Mahratt&s given up? existing Government of India Act the Central Legis- 
—(A/r, Kulbhor) : Yes. lature has got the power to legislate for all persons 

283. You wish to retain reservation of seats for and places. Now, do you want to put a curb on this 

Mahrattas?—Yes. power of the Legislature?—Yes, as far os discrimin- 

284. I think that you suggest that the number of utory legislation is concerned. 

seats reserved to Mahrattas should be increased?— 300. Then who will legislate in respect of the ex- 

Yes. eluded subjects?—The Central Legislative body should 

285. To what number do you want it to be in- be authorised to pass all legislation. But if a 

creased?—It should be increased according to the foreigner thinks that his interests are in danger then 
population of the Mahrattas. he should have the right to appeal to the Central High 

286. Do you mean to say that you have got to find Court and test the legality of that particular legis- 
out the total strength of the population nud then lation. 

increase the number of seats of the Mahrattas in the 301. Therefore, you w ant to give tho Central Legis- 

same proportion?—Yes. lature plenary power subject to an appeal to the 

287. I think you are a member of the Legislative supreme tribunal; that is what yon mean?—Yes. 

Council, representing the Poona district rural?—Yes. 302. You have stated hero thnt the surpluses of the 
I was member of the Legislative Council for the last Central Government should be redistributed amongst 
six years. the provinces. But what about the general taxpayer? 

288. Mr. Ghorpade is a landowner?—Yes, from the Would you not give relief to the general taxpayer who 

Satara district. contributes to the central revenue? Supposing he has 

289. Do I understand that you suggest that you been more than normally taxed and there is a surplus, 

should group the communities here and have com- you will certainly like a reduction of taxation, will 
munal electorates for Brahmins, for Mahrattas, for you not?—I do not wnnt that the general taxpayer in 
untouchables and for the rest?—Yes. one Province should be benefited. 

290. That is following the same general scheme as 303. If the general taxpayer pays more than what 

we have already examined this morning. I think the Central Government is entitled to, is it not fair 
there is no other distinct point which you would like to pay him back the excess or the- surplus which has 
to mention. These nre your main points?—Yes. been extracted from him rather than redistribute it 

291. Rao Sahib Patil: I think you would not hove among the provincesP—I do not follow you. 

submitted a Memorandum to the Statutory Commis- 304. I suppose the first charge on the surplus mast 

si on had there been no agitation on the part of the be the general taxpayer. The Central Government, 

nou-Mabrattas for separate seats?—Yes. when they have got surpluses, must consider whether 

292. So if the non-Mnhrattas have no objection to the people have not been overtaxed, and consequently 

unite with the Mahrattas in promoting the interests the reduction of taxation should be the first question 
of the backward classes, you have no objection to have that they must consider when they have surpluses, and 
a general constituency?—I have no objection : but the they should not automatically redistribute them 
existing number of seats should be increased, so thnt among the provinces?—The taxpayer, of course, will 
the Mnhrattas will get proper representation oil the be the main person who will he recipient of the surplus. 
Legislative Council. Whether it is given through the provinces or in any 

293. May 1 take it thnt you want to have an nde- other way it would make little difference so long as the 
quate representation of the backward classes in pro- taxpayer gets the relief. 

portion to their population?—Yes. 305. Major Attire; You wish that India should be 

294. And if you get that adequate representation divided on a linguistic basis. Have you made any 

for the Mahrattas nnd allied castes you are quite detailed proposal for the pnrt you are inhabiting?— 
satisfied?—Yes. The Mnhrntta-speaking part is divided into many 

295. Sir Hari Singh Gour: 1 see from your Memo- groups even in British India, leaving aside the native 

randum that you want to abolish the Privy Council?— States for the moment. I should like that all these 
(Mr. Ghorpade) : Yes. parts in British India should be grouped into one. 

296. You want to establish n Central High Court, 306. You mean part of the Central Provinces and 

by which you mean a Supreme Court?—Yes. part of the Bombny Presidency should be combined? 

297. You do not wnnt to have bi-cameral legisla- —Yes. 

ture. You wnnt to abolish the Council of Stnte?—Yes. 307, Has your organisation considered that question 

298. And you want the Viceroy to have the power of in detail, with regard to finances and so on?—No, we 

veto and certification?—Yes. have not. 

299. Having nbolished the bi-cameral legislature. 508. Just a general vague idea ?—Yes, in a way it is 
you say that the Central Log it! a ture .Jiouid tiul be 

Note.— For evidence taken at-Karachi see page 20G et tvq. 
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Nothing in this note should be construed tc 
imply that 1 am not entirely at one with the all-India 
demand for complete autonomy and responsible 
government; and I understand the great object of the 
Commission is to inquire, in terms of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act and the Royal Proclamation of 
1919, as to what steps towards further reforms be 
taken. That mainly involves the question of the in¬ 
troduction of greater element of responsibility in 
Government, and the truly representative character 
in legislation, making the executive responsible to 
the popularly elected legislature; and, further, giving 
to the legislature full powers which characterise modern 
constitutions. ), however, am strongly of opinion 
that nothing in this direction can be achieved in the 
best interest of India and the Crown unless and until 
—never for a moment losing sight of the enormity 
and diversity of interests, some of which, unfor¬ 
tunately, may remain eternally conflicting—the com¬ 
munal question receives the utmost statesmanlike 
considerations which the situation in India demands. 
In fact, the Indian problem, and, if I may say so, 
the problem for the Commission to solve, is the prob¬ 
lem of the minority—and, indeed, the major minority, 
I mean the Muslim minority. I am not going counter 
to the legitimate demand for full responsible govern¬ 
ment when I state that political development of the 
country should and can only be on lines which, while 
ensuring the administration of India by Indians, and 
for Indians, would not allow any one section 'of 
Indian citzens to exploit the other, and trample 
under foot their just and legitimate rights. I think 
I am right in thinking that any constitution framed 
without regard to this all-important factor, allowing 
for a contingency of the kind I refer to to arise, would 
be against all accepted canons of democracy and repre¬ 
sentative government. For, is it not an accepted prin¬ 
ciple that the legisature must reflect in its composition 
the political temperature of the country for the time 
being. And for that reason alone, if not%or any 
other reasons, every interest and every section or 
community must necessarily have eqiyl opportunity 
and equal franchise with reference to the economic 
condition of every community. Circumstances and 
conditions prevailing in India do not permit of apply¬ 
ing political theories which might be in consonance 
with, and might therefore find favour in certain 
circles, the conditions prevailing in the place of their 
origin. They will generally he found to have little benr- 
inayir reference to life and conditions in this huge 
cNHnent of ours. It should also be conceded that 
political principles are evolved out of practical life 
and varying conditions prevalent in different 
countries. Unfortunately, the social and political 
conditions in this country, the deplorable communal 
mistrust and tension of feeling, with its not infre¬ 
quent tragic outburst and developments, make it the 
first doty of the Commission to examine the situation 
and make special provision for it, without being 
biased by preconceived political theories and ’denis. 

Now, among the minority communities, Muslims, 
ob I have stated, form the major and theThoSl impor¬ 
tant minority. Their widely different cultures, 
religious beliefs ami interests require effective safe¬ 
guards. Together with a careful study of their 
history (and even in recent times before the advent 
of the British in India), nnd traditions as a nation, 
must be studied and examined, their economic con¬ 
ditions, their indebtedness, their acknowledged back¬ 
wardness in education, their utter want of organisa¬ 
tion, the communal differences, and, above all, the 
fact that practically (rude, comment;, banking and 
the press of the whole country is controlled, owned 
and influenced by the majority community. Refer¬ 
ring to the press. I may appropriately state here 
that in this Presidency, excluding Sind, there are 
about 181 papers controlled l\v the majority com¬ 
munity and only 23 by the Muslim community, the 


figures of Sind being 32 Hindu and 11 Muslim papers, 
1 although the latter is the majority community there. 
A further classification of these figures will be found 
interesting. The Presidency proper is divided into 
three divisions comprising about 20 districts. The 
total area in square miles of theso three divisions is 
very nearly double that of the whole of Sind; namely, 
77,035 square miles. The Northern Division has an 
area of roughly 14,000 square miles; the Central 
38,000 square miles; while the Southern has 
25,000 square miles. The population in the Northern 
Division is about 37 lakhs, in the Central 60 lakhs, 
and in the Southern 49 lakbs. 

To begin with, there is no Muslim paper published 
in English. Out of the 23 Muslim papers, vernacular 
or nnglo-vernaeular, 12 are published in Bombay City, 
and the remaining 11 go to the credit of the various 
districts, namely, about four to the Northern 
Division, about six to the Central Division, and one 
to the Southern Division; whereas, the Hindu fignres 
stand in prominence as follows:— 

46 in the City of Bombay; 

47 in the Northern Division; 

54 in the Central Division; 

34 in the Southern Division; 

a large number of them being in English and practi¬ 
cally all the Tern ocular languages. 

These factors make safeguards for the Muslims 
absolutely necessary. If you ask me what those safe¬ 
guards should be, I may mention a Tew as indispens¬ 
able:— 

(1) Provision in the fundamental laws of the 
country; 

(2) .Adequate and effective voice to the Muslims 
in the matter of change of constitution; 

(3) Unhampered opportunity and facility to 
send their true representatives to the 
Legislatures who would voice the true 
opinions and feelings of the Muslim 
community. 

And for the purposes of the above safeguard (3), the 
Muslims must claim and maintain, especially in the 
light of the drawbacks and handicaps specified above, 
under which the community is suffering terribly, 
separate representation and separate electorates, 
until and unless at some future period conditions in 
the country and experience justify alteration of this 
safeguard. 

Much has been said and magnified in behalf of 
some far-reaching advantages of joint or mixed 
electorates. But I must confess that I have seen 
nothing convincing advanced to justify the change 
suggested, except that it would result in the ultimate 
annihilation of the Muslim individuality. Although 
for practical purposes the Muslims, as compared to 
other castes and creeds may be called a community, 
hut if the conditions prevailing even on the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe, of a conglomeration of smaller 
communities than ours, which stand out as full- 
fledged nations in their own right, are a reality, 
the Muslims in -India are a nation by culture ami 
tradition (second to none in the world) and oven 
number, hnving a population of over 70 millions, 
which. I think, is bigger than that of Great Britain 
and that of France, and has an advantage even over 
the entire German nation. To deny that would be 
tantamount to denying the existence of a nation. 
And, as such, while co-existing with other major 
communities or' nations, the Muslims can legiti¬ 
mately claim to maintain their distinct individuality 
in iliL* mutter of repieseut.ition in l’u- Legislatures 
and can in no wav harm the general interests 
of the country. For. otherwise, we are right 
in our fear that we will have no representation at all. 
or hardly any. in Provinces where we are in a miser¬ 
able minority. Moreover, mixed or joint electorates, 
wherever they have been tried so far. hare been not 
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only not encouraging, but justify our dread of them. 
] will quote specific examples to prove the case. Let 
U-, peep into the elections of the District Local 
Hoards, for instance, in Bengal in 1927-28, where the 
Muslims are in a majority, nnd the election is joint 
and the sutfrnge is not adult, yet the Muslim majority 
is reduced in the elections to minority nr emialitv. 


Duccu ;— 


Seats ----- 

_ 

22 

Muslim proportion of population 

03.4 

Seats secured - 

- 

0 

Hindu population 

- 

34.2 

Seats secured - 

- 

1G 

Tipperah: — 

Seats - 

. 

19 

Muslim population 

- 

74.1 

Seats secured - 

_ 

G 

Hindu population 

- 

25.8 

Seats secured - 

- 

13 

Nadia :— 

Seats - 

_ 

20 

Muslim population 

- 

00.2 

Seats secured - 

_ 

5 

Hindu population 

- 

39.1 

Seats secured - 

- 

15 

ISogra:— 

Seats - 

- 

15 

Muslim population 

- 

82.5 

Seats secured - 

- 

11 

Hindu papulation 

- 

1G.G 

Seats secured - 

“ 

4 

Noakhali: — 

Seats - - - - - 

_ 

16 

Muslim population 

- 

77.G 

Seats secured - 

_ 

10 

Hindu population 

- 

22.3 

Seats secured - 

- 

6 


These figures will instantly show as to what will be 
the results of elections if the electorates were mixed or 
joint in this Presidency, where the Muslim population 
iv roughly, 8 or 9 per cent., excluding Sind. Even if 
Smd is not excluded, the elections and conditions pre¬ 
vailing there cannot affect us. The Muslim gain there 
cannot be an argument to the Muslim loss here. What 
they might gain there in Sind, like in the Punjab and 
Urn gal, is no matter of gift to them. It is only what 
they are entitled to. 

Again, without a separate electorate, the Muslim 
v.ho might be sent as representatives of their com- 
iiiiii'ity could in no sense represent the true opinions 
!■:' that community, for the simple reason that their 
■ .pinion will be governed bv the majority of electors, 
v.rin will be Hindus; who, in turn, will undoubtedly 
(house such Muslims as will rellect their opinions. 
What might happen, in case there is no separate elec- 
t’rate, can best be illustrated by the results of elec- 
i;om for the Delhi constituency for 1927 for the 
Legislative Assembly. There was a tacit understand¬ 
ing that the Delhi seat would go by turn to a Hindu 
ami a Muslim. It was the turn of a Muslim in 1927, 
and the candidate who offered himself was a Nation¬ 
al' -l aud a Swarajist nominee. That, however, did 
:iut prevent his elimination by the majority com¬ 
munity, who voted on communal lines niul elected a 
Hindu. If the Muslims, or, for the matter of that, 
any other minority community, do not secure any, or 
legitimate representation, then, whatever else 
u.:.*i jciin, tiie Government verLainly canmiL. m any 
I'-gif, he said to 1>c a representative Government and a 
rcsjuiiisible Government: that which is not representa¬ 
tive must be admitted to bn much more injurious than 
that which is not responsible. Even the Nehru Report 
•’■baits that this right of proper participation cannot, 
in justice or logic, be denied to any part or section of 


the country, lu this connection I cannot quote a more 
convincing instance than that of the grent Nationalist 
leader, Pundit Moti Lai Nehru, with due deference to 
his high ideals and aspirations. It is a telling example 
of the attitude, not of the leader of a Hindu com- 
munulist group, but, as I have said, of the Nationalist 
Swarajist group, in the Assembly. Ou the occasion 
when the question of the introduction of reforuS in 
the North-West Frontier Province come up it may be 
noted that the Pundit, while he had voted with his 
following for the introduction %f reforms in Ajmer- 
Merwara, asked his party not to vote on the 
motion for introduction of reforms in the North-West 
Frontier Province on, what I cannot help saying, the 
flimsy ground that his party, standing for complete 
Swaraj, could not compromise its position by asking 
for the Frontier reforms. This instance, is, indeed, 
very instructive aud illustrative of the dangers which 
minority interests may have to face. 

The condition of other minorities, although they are 
claimed as Hindu minorities, proves the Muslim claim 
for separate electorates even the more forcibly. These 
Hindu minority communities in the South, 1 under¬ 
stand, are not allowed even to walk on the same lond 
and drink water out of the same well. And, what is 
more inconceivable and appalling is that they are not 
allowed even to enter a British court, although they 
be parties to litigation. Evidence is given by them 
by shouting it out from outside the court. This is 
denying a right of citizenship, which is guaranteed by 
the British Government, to communities who are in¬ 
cluded in the generic term “ Hindu." The position 
and the situation can be more easily imagined than 
described when the question of Muslims is considered. 
The natural anxiety of the Muslim for definite 
statutory safeguards at this great psychological 
juncture cannot in justice be turned down from any 
standpoint. 

The greatest aim of joint or mixed electorates is said 
to be the merging of the various peoples which inhabit 
India into one nation, in spite of the admission in the 
Nehru Report that the Muslims esteem separate elec¬ 
torates to be a “ valued privilege.” If that great aim 
of creating a complete and harmonious nationhood in 
India were to be achieved by such a simple method 
and by a stroke of the pen, attempts of great apostles 
of the Greater Religion, like Buddha. Ramanuja, 
Xannk and Kabir, who came to expel bigotry and 
establish unity and brotherhood of man would not have 
failed even in the partiul and the possible achievement 
of kneading the various Hindu sections into one 
nation. The problem of the minorities and the major 
Muslim minority is fully acknowledged also in the 
carefully considered and ably written document uni¬ 
versally known ns the Nehru Report. Referring to 
the problem of the minority, the Report acknowledges 
in one part that, although it does not desire to exag¬ 
gerate it, it cannot get over the fact that “ it has to 
be faced,” and thnt all that the Report has done 
towards its solution is, after all, an “attempt,” and 
it earnestly calls for “additions to” or “substitu¬ 
tions for ” its recommendations in that behalf, to 
settle the problem of the minorities. It is further 
admitted that the recommendations of the Report can 
only have weight to the extent to which they may ho 
“acceptable to all the principal roiiccriirrf.” 

It is conceded in the Report that the “ only methods 
of giving a feeling of security are “ safeguards and 
gua r.7 ntrrs." The time, therefore, has not arrived 
when separate electorates or other such safeguards for 
the Muslim minority can be discarded without 
wantonly undermining the interests of such a major 
minority, and thereby creating eternal troubles for the 
future, natliev than eliminating them. I, therefore, 
do not agree to the introduction of mixed electorates. 

The next important question to he considered i<= the 
representation of the Muslim nnd other minorities, 
first, in the Provincial Legislatures, and. secondly, in 
the Central. Thnt is to say, the question of reserva¬ 
tion or Muslim seats in these two legislatures. The 
Nehru Report, which. I must confess, is a fair guide 
on the questions of inquiry before the Commission. 
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deals with the whole question in Chapter III under 
five heads, four of which are: — 

(1) Reservation of seats on population basis, 
both for majorities and minorities ; 

(2) Part reservation for majorities with free¬ 
dom to contest other seats; 

(3) Proportional representation; 

(4) . No reservation, but special safeguards in 

the constitution for educational and 
economic advance of backward com¬ 
munities. 

The Report is not opposed to J^2), except that it 
does not agree to applying it to Bengal and the 
Punjab, which is the crux oi the whole question, As 
to (3), the Report opines that under the present cir¬ 
cumstances in India it will not work, and recognises 
that difficulty as a considerable one. And as to (4), the 
Report admits that a unanimous acceptance of the 
proposal is not possible. And, as to (1), the recom¬ 
mendation is that in provinces other than Bengal and 
the Punjab, there should be reservation of seats for 
Muslim minorities on population basis with the right 
to contest additional seats, the some right being given 
to non-Muslims in the North-West Frontier and 
Baluchistan Provinces. 

Take, first, the question of reservation of seats in 
provincial legislatures. The Lucknow Pact of 1910, 
which was adopted in principle and many details also 
by the South borough Committee, has given certain 
number of seats to the various provinces. Referring 
to the Mahomed a ns, it provides for them in para. 4 
of that Pact (giving Bombay one-third of the elected 
Indian members), because the Pact held that 
“ adequate provision should be made for the repre¬ 
sentation of important minorities and the Mahon\e~ 
dans by election through special electorates on the 
provincial legislative councils.’’ The conditions which 
weighed with the All-India leaders to accept and make 
that recommendation, as well as tbe grounds which 
convinced the framers of the existing constitution 
obtain in the country to a much greater degree to-day 
than they did then. For, one must blush to acknow¬ 
ledge the' unfortunate and the most deplorable state 
of feelings rampant throughout the length and 
breadth of this great continent, between the twu 
major communities, which has resulted in nothing 
short of mntual distrust and suspicion, and I think 
to a degree justifiable on either side. While meeting 
a pressing expediency the recommendation made and 
carried out did not at all deprive the Hindu com¬ 
munity of its majority position. 

One, therefore, cannot conscientiously suggest a safe 
departure from the present system of the Muslim re¬ 
presentation and the reservation of seats in the pro¬ 
vincial councils, although one cannot overlook the fact 
that the Punjab and Bengal hare their special 
grievance in this connection. 

The Nehru Report, while recommending reservation 
of seats for the Muslims on population basis—perhaps 
by way of a sop to make up for the weakness of 
the recommendation—presumes to compensate the 
Muslims by giving them a right to contest more than 
the number of seats reserved for them in proportion 
to the# 1 population. But what can this so-called 
concession amount to, in cose of a community the 
percentage of which only ranges between 14 and 5 in 
the various provinces, and which is, further, so hopo- 
lessly diffused over the whole of each province, with 
the one single exception of a part of U. P. ? The 
results can be eusilv imagined under these circum¬ 
stances. The chances of securing a seat beyond the 
reserved number will, indeed, be nil. * The cose of the 
Mnhomednns of the Presidency proper, whose propor¬ 
tion of population is about I? «r H per cent., become* 
an important expediency for the examination uf the 
Commission, particularly when Sind is excluded from 
consideration. 


Now, to the question of reservation of seats in the 
Central Legislature. It is at present one-third oi 
the total strength of the Assembly. The Nehru re¬ 
commendation is one-fourth to the proportion of the 
peculation. The population is a little over one- 
fourth. So the margin of contention is very alight, 
although the one-third makes a world of difference 
as a safeguard to the minority, which, after all, doe* 
remain a minority even in the strength of one-third, 
uud, therefore does not harm the majority. But the 
one-third of the Muslims in the Central Legislature 
is an indispensable necessity, particularly if in the 
alteration of the constitution or other important sub¬ 
jects, and, in short, if in the distribution of power 
the Central Legislature secures a lion’s shore. I do 
not think this demand can be seriously contended, 
when such a contention will rightly lay a charge 
against eminent lenders of both sides of violating 
moral and legal obligations. It is a matter of no 
little surprise to find that the great leader of the 
Nationalist Swarajist Party, namely, Pundit 
Motilal Nehru, should have discarded considerations 
in this respect which he had, on more than one occa¬ 
sion, advoented in the history of this demand. 
Perhaps it is just as well that I showed how he has 
done so. That was settled and agreed to on all 
hands by a resolution in the Indian National Con¬ 
gress at its session held at Madras in December, 
1927. As a matter of fact, even before that, in the 
Indian National Congress session of 1926 at Gauhati, 
its working committee was called upon to take im¬ 
mediate steps, in consultation with leaders on both 
sides, and submit proposals on questions of differ¬ 
ences between the two communities. Consequent 
upon this, the Muslim leaders assembled at Delhi in 
March, 1927, and accepted the proposals negotiated 
with them for the reservation of one-third of tko total 
number of seuts in the Cent ml Legislature. They 
also issued a manifesto to that effect. This Muslim 
manifesto was received with general satisfaction by 
all parties in the country. As a matter of fact, the 
one-third proportion was the original suggestion of 
tbe President of the Hindu Mahasnbha made at its 
sitting in 1924. In short, when the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee considered this question, a resolu¬ 
tion to that effect was moved by Pundit Motilal 
Nehru himself, jrhen he is reported to have said:— 
“ Personally I am of the opinion that nothing 
better could have been proposed under the 
circumstances.” 

Dr. Moonje, also the President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, “ in the capacity of a representative of 
the Hindus,” declared “ I have no objection to the 
resolution.” And Mr. Kelkar, another leader, while 
supporting the resolution, said his ” conscience was 
clear in the matter.” Mr. Jayokar “ very willingly ” 
accepted and supported the resolution. Dr. Ansari. 
in au interview in the Uombay Chronicle, of 27th May, 
1927, characterised it as “ very honest and equit¬ 
able.” The agreement, therefore, of the one-third 
proportion was arrived at with the fullest consent and 
approval of all parties, and was as solemn as it was 
binding on all the parties. It is. therefore, now 
breaking of solemn pledges to go back upon it. 
Finally, the Indian National Congress formally con¬ 
firmed the agreement at Madras, Die Sikh members 
associating themselves with it. 

Rightly or wrongly, as I have said—and that does 
not take away from the stern facts as they stand 
to-day in the country—the Mussulman minority in 
general entertains grave doubts about the political 
sense of responsibility of the huge majority, which 
rommands all the ]>ower that can arise out of wealth, 
nnnilier, organisation and education, which, unfor¬ 
tunately. the minority community lacks and will lac k 
for a long time to come. 1, tiierctore. join with Lite 
Muslim demand for the reservation of one-third 
representation in the Central Legislature. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Central Labour Board, Punjab.* 


Franchise .—'Under the preseut Government, both 
fot . provincial nnd Central Legislatures, the voting 
Qualituitions are determined by nge, education and 
ownership of property, and thus the great masses, who 
form the major portion of India’s population, are 
barred from taking any part in the constitution of 
the Government. To make the future Government of 
a more representative character it is essential that the 
general adult franchise should be adopted, aud, if the 
pivent circumstances do not allow this, the property 
qualifications should nt least he so relaxed as to cover 
a fnirlv large portion of the papulation to make the 
representation real in spirit. So far as Labour is 
concerned, every member of n registered trade union 
should be given the right of voting for Provincial and 
Central Legislatures. The "Achhoot” (untouch¬ 
ables) organisations should also be favoured with this 
right. The tenant should also be given a vote when 
his landlord lias got one. "Women aged 35, and those 
educated up to a certain stnndurd and not less than 
22 years of age should also be given the right of 
voting. 

Electorate ,—Joint electorate should be introduced 
with multiple transferable vote, but the allotment of 
seats should be fixed according to the proportion of 
the census of each community. One-fourth of the 
total seats should be reserved for labour (half by 
nomination to be made by labour organisations) and 
the other half by election in special constituencies 
created for the purpose. The daily increase and repre¬ 
sentative character of labour nnd the great part it is 
playing for the economic welfare of the country re¬ 
quires that it should be given hand in the administra¬ 
tion of the country, so as to remove all possibilities 
of having any future trouble of Capital and Labour. 

"With this view in mind it is suggested that one- 
fourth of the total seats of Provincial and Central 
Legislatures should be allotted to the various interests 
under the main head “ Labour,'* half of them to be 
elected by the members of the registered trade union 
by means of special constituencies created for this 
purpose and the- other half to be nominated by the 
Government in consultation with labour organisations, 
whether registered or not. 

It may notitbe out of place to mention here that the 
special constituencies at present maintained under 
heads Landlords, Industries, Chamber of Commerce, 
and like are always represented by Capital, nnd, as 
such, should be altogether abolished, because Capital 
has all the chances of being represented in the general 
constituencies, while Labour has no such chance. 

Labour Ministry .—The potentialities of labour are 
being recognised all over the world • it is essential thnt 
its interests should be adequately safeguarded bv the 
appointment of a separate Labour Minister in each 
Province, so to be nominated by the Governor along 
with other Ministers having the unanimous support 
nnd confidence of all the Legislatures, whether elected 
or nominated. He should be in charge of all matters 
relating to the welfare of labour, peasantry and un¬ 
touchables, their education, health and sanitation, nnd 
should see to the proper operation of all laws touching 
the interest of Labour, such as the Trade Union Act, 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, The Trades Dispute 
Act, Women Welfare Act, Factories Act, Unemploy¬ 
ment Act, Old Ago Pensions Act, etc., and should from 
time to time introduce in Councils such enactments as 
are deemed necessary for uplifting the cause of labour, 
peasantry and untouchables. In tho Central Govern¬ 
ment a Labour Member should discharge all such 
functions in All-India subjects. 

Indian States .—There should !>e Lalmur Commis¬ 
sioners appointed hy TT.E. the Viceroy and the 
Governor-General in Council to co-operate with the 
Agent to the Governor-General for Native States with 


a view to see that all enactments made in British 
India about the welfare of labour, etc., are brought 
into operation in the native States. 

Central Government. —The subjects which are now 
being dealt with by the Central Government, like 
railways, posts and telegraphs, Customs aud marines, 
should be represented by Labour Members in ^he 
Central Legislature elected by the labour employed 
in such departments through their registered trade 
unions. Specinl constituencies should be created for 
this purpose, and in case this is not feasible at present 
■such members should be nominated on the recommen¬ 
dations of registered trade unions. 

Court of Arbitration. —In each Province a Court of 
Arbitration should be appointed with a tribunal con¬ 
sisting of three representatives of the Labour, three 
of the Capital, two from the Government, and two 
from the public. They should elect their President 
from amongst themselves. In case of disputes between 
Labour and Capital not being settled within two 
months’ time the tribunal shall have the right of in¬ 
terfering in the matter and giving a final award on 
the case binding on all parties. 

Labour Employed by Government .— Employees 
should be given equal partnership in the manage¬ 
ment, control, direction and finance of the depart¬ 
ment concerned through their representatives nomin¬ 
ated by their registered trade unions. 

Free Education. —It should be made obligatory on 
employers to open day nnd night schools and colleges, 
at their own expense, according to the requirements 
of the labour. Such schools should give technical train¬ 
ing of the industry in which the labour is employed. 
Such education should be compulsory and free of 
charge for labour classes. 

Stability of Service. — No such agreement made bv 
the Secretary of State for India on one side and the 
employees on the other should be valid if it provides 
any term or terms regarding the discharge or dis¬ 
missal of any employee on any pretence of a month’s 
notice or incupability, except that he is convicted for 
fraud, etc., by a competent court of law. 

Living XVage. —Living wage should be ascertained 
by the Labour Minister and no one should be paid less 
than such wage. 

Minimu m Wage .—There should be some proportion 
fixed between the minimum and maximum wage. 

Old Age Pension. —Government or local bodies 
should be compelled by legislation to make arrange¬ 
ments for payment of an old nge pension to those who 
are above 00 years of age. 

Peasantry. —The waste lands nnder Government, 
even after irrigation, should not be sold but given 
gratis or on nominnl value to those only who pledge to 
cultivate such lands personally for their own benefit, 
and such agriculturists should he provided bv Gov¬ 
ernment with improved agricultural implements on 
co-operative basis. 

Secretary of State.— Office of the Secretary of State 
should be abolished and the India should have direct 
dealing with the Parliament through Colonial Office. 

Upper 27ouje.—No upper house should be created. 

Local Bodies .—The revenues of the local bodies 
should be supplanted l>v ns much good grant ns pos¬ 
sible to cope with the expenses of health, sanitation, 
education, etc. 

Provincial Government. —There should be no " Re¬ 
served Subjects’’ in Provincial Governments, and 
Provincial autonomy should be grnnted, with tliB 
formation of Government on Federal system. 


The Board has since been registered under the name of the “ Control Labour Federation, Punjab. 1 
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Executive .—Executives should be responsible to the 
Legislature. All Budget demands should be votable. 
Governor-General in Council should be the head of the 
Executives without nny power of veto in matters 
dealt with by the Legislatures, excepting those matters 
which relate to foreign affairs and defence of Indid. 
No contribution should be made from Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments to the Central Government. 

Judiciary .—Judiciary should be separated from tho 
Executive. 


A'ofi'cma/isnfion. of Industry .—All heavy industries 
should be nationalised. 

Indianisation of Services.—A11 services should be 
Indianiscd, and only technical experts are to be im¬ 
ported from foreign countries when such are not 
available here. 

Oral Evidence. —Mr. M. A. Khan will appear to give 
oral evidence before the Commission if necessary. 


Lahore, dated 1st June, 1928. 



LAHORE, 


Dated 3rd November, 1928. 


Present : 

All Members or the Commission (except Colonel Lane-Fox), or the Central 
Committee (except Mr. Kikabhai Pkkmchand and Raja Nawab Au Khan), and or the 
Punjab Provincial Committee. 


Deputation from the Central Labour Board, Punjab (Mr. M. A. KHAN, 
President, and Messrs. S. D. HASSAN and M. D. AKHTAR). 

325. Chairman: You say, Mr. Khan, that your of the high franchise, and therefore you suggest that 
memorandum is on behalf of the Centra) Labour in order that representation should be made effective 
Board, Punjab, Lahore. What 1 should like you to the franchise should be lowered?—Yes, sir. 
tel! us first of all is how do you come to be a separate 339. Either it should be made universal, or, if that 
body such as you are? When did it happen, and is not practicable, you say it should be lowered?— 

what did happen? Whom de^you represent besides Yes. 

yourselfP—We represent the General Workers’ Union, 340. What you refer to here is: “ To cover a fairly 
North-Western Railway, registered under the Indian large portion of the population, to make the repre- 

Trados Unions Act. seniation real in spirit." What qualification do you 

320. Is there no other body representing tho think would bring about that result?—Every member 
organised labour of the North-Western Railway but of a registered trade union, every member of an 
yours?—The Board represents, in addition to this " Achhoot ” (Untouchables) organisation, every 

body, the Tonga Workors’ Union, registered under the member who is a tenant himself, every member- 

Indian Trades Unions Act, and the Motor Drivers' 341 Excuse me. Apart from all these special con- 
Uniuu, also registered under the Indian Trades Unions siderations, you say that the property qualifications 

Act. should be lowered. And what I would like to know 

327. So your Board claims to represent three is have you any particular property qualification in 
unions?—These are the registered bodies, sir. There view, or what is the figure that you think would 
i> one other union, the Mechanical Engineers’ Union; accomplish the end you have in viewP — That is in tho 
that is also registered under the Indian Trades UnionB case of property owners, the property qualifications 
Act. should be lowered. 

32H. Is the Central Labour Board itself registered? 342. To what point?—I think it should be lowered 
—The documents have been filed since the last four nt least to half of the present one. But in the case 

months. of trade unions and the " Achhoot " organisations 

That is not quite an answer to my question. ;l nd tenants, every one as a member of these organ isa- 

I am asking whether the Central Labour Board itself tions should have a right of voting as such, 

i-i registered?—No, sir. It is under the process of 343 . You contend that membership of a trade union 
registration. * should in itself constitute a right to vote?—Yes, sir. 

330. You have applied for registration?—Yes, sir; As the bodies are registered now, a register is niain- 

we have applied for registration. tnined and they are properly on the register. So they 

331. Mr. Hartshorn: May I ask you, Air. Khan. may be allowed to vote just as the mannging directors 

whether tho Central Labour Board is affiliated to the and company shareholders were previously allowed 

AM-lndia Trade Union Congress?—No, sir. votes in industrial constituencies simply because thev 

332. Does the Central Labour Board confine its were members of certain companies. So we request 

activities entirely to the industrial side of labour, thnt hereafter proper members shown in the register 

or L it in any way associated with the political move- may be given a chance of voting. 

111 cm?—No, sir, it is purely a trade union. 344 . Could you give the figure of membership of 

333. And you are not affiliated to the Trade Union the Central Labour Board?—I should sny, sir, that 

Congi'cc-?■—No, sir. None of the' unions in this the proper registered membership nt present would 

Board is affiliated to the Trade Union Congress. not ^ more than eighteen to twenty thousand. 

■Til. Have you as officials of this union submitted 345. And that is not confined to Lahore, that is. 
the contents of this memorandum that you have sub- to the Punjab?—At present it is mostly confined to 
m it ted tu the Commission to the membership of your Lahore. In the case of the labour union the members 
trade union?—Yes, sir. It is in this way, that we belong to out-stations also, via,, Ambnia, Ludhiana, 
who an- the chief workers of different unions ’com- Karachi, Peshawar, and certain other stations, 
hined ourselves into this hotly and we have submitted 346. Apart from the railway workers, are there any 

fhi*! mr-moraiidmn in consultation with our bodies as other trade unions' members outside of Lnhore?— 

well. There are organisations, sir, but they nre not regis- 

■ ! ; !-T You sny that you submitted this document to tered. They are under the process of registration, and 

tin* membership?'—Yes, sir, with the consent of our I expect by the time the Reforms come there mny be a 
nicndicrK. good number of unions outside Lahore. 

336. They considered it and they approved?—Yes, 347. In any case you contend that membership of 

sir. trade unions should carry with it the right of the 

317. And they approved of the propositions con- franchise?—That is my request, 

tained in this document?—Yes. 348. Chairman : T am not quite clear about that 

33*. 1 notice your first pnragrnph deals with the point. Do you mean that instead of a member or 

fra licit iso. nnd you say that tho village mosses are members being nominated as nt present they should 
bnr-ivd from taking any part in Government because be elected, and that they should be elected by tho 

Nurr. -The Central Labour Board lisa since been registered under the Trade Unions Act (X\ I. of 1920) 
as “ Thu Central Labour Federation, Punjab." 
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members of trade unions? Is that what you mean?— 
i'es, Hir; that is what i requested, that special con¬ 
stituencies for trade unions may be created. in the 
reformed Government. 1 

349. Mr, liurtiliom: That cornea under tne next 
paragraph. But dealing with the franchise you say 
that “ Ho far as labour is concerned, every member 
of n registered trade union should be given the right 
of voting for Provincial and Central legislatures 
. —Quite so, Sir. 

360. On the question of franchise I understand 
your position is that, if a member belongs to a trade 
union, regardless of whether he is qualified under 
the ordinary regulations or not, he, as a member of 
the trade union, should hare a rote?—Yes, that is 
what 1 mean. 

351. Chairman: In a general constituency?—In 
every oonxtitnency. That is in connection with the 
lowering of the franchise and in case adult franchise 
is not granted. 

362. Mr. Hartshorn: In the next paragraph you 
say, “ Joint electorate should be introduced with 
multiple transferable vote, but the allotment of seats 
should be fixed according to the proportion of the 
census of each community.'’ What do you mean there 
by 11 each community ”?—At present there is a divi¬ 
sion of -Maxima, Hindus and so on, and what 1 say 
is that each of these communities should have its 
number of seats in proportion to its population 
according to the census, so that there may be no 
difficulty in ascertaining what each community wants. 
If Muslims are 56 per cent, of the population; let 
them have 56 per cent, of the seats and so on. 
t 353. If each oommunity has to have representation 
Yu proportion to its population, where are you going 
to get the seats you are asking to be reserved for 
labour P—Labour is a body which comprises every 
community and I think we should have a certain 
quota from that fixed up for each community. 

354. You are suggesting that as far as labour is 
concerned, whatever is decided of any council, labour 
should have 25 per cent, of the representation?— 
Yes. Labour comprises in my view, three things— 
untouchables, labouring cl a s ses and tenants—and I 
suggest that 5 per cent, of the seats should go for 
untouchables, 7$ per cent, for tenants, and 12£ per 
cent, for labour. 

365. Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan: You mean 
agricultural tenants?—Yes. 

356. Mr. Hartshorn: You say 25 per cent, of the 
seats should be reserved for labour, half of which 
should be appointed by nomination?—If for these 
three classes special constituencies cannot be crested, 
a certain number of them should be nominated on 
the recommendation of the organisations of these 
people. 

357. Can you tell us the membership of the trade 
■ unions of India?—So far as the registered trade 

unions in India are. concerned, the number does uot 
exceed four or five lakhs. But if we also take..the 
unregistered organisations into considfrafiori, the 
number will be about a million. There are three and 
a-half lakhs of textile workers in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency and there are jute workers in Calcutta, 
petroleum- workers in Burma and mine workers in 
Dhanbad, etc. There is, again, the postal union 
which is a very big union, and in addition the rail¬ 
wayman^ union. 

358. The figure contained in the report made by 
representatives of the British Trade Uuion Congress 
who came out some time ago is quite difiereuL?— 
Quite so. That does not include all the men. 

359. They say that the membership of the Trade 
Union Congress is about 150,000, but that there are 
possibly 100,000 outside; that is very different from 
what you gave.V-I think there are more outside. 
Recently we know that 1$ lakhs out of 3 lakhs of 
workers went on strike in Bombay. 

360. I see that you propose that there should be in 
each Provincial Government a Minister for Labour? 
—Yes. 


~ ‘ 361. And you suggest that, in addition to the work¬ 
ing of the Trade Union Act, Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Act, and so on, the Minister of Labour should be 
responsible for the education, health and sanitation 
and a number of other things?—Yes. 

362. Do you think you are not proposing to give 
one minister a pretty big job?—I think the ministers 
at present are given more work than this. 

363. I see that you are advocating a Court of 
Arbitration; a living wage and a number of other 
very desirable things. But is there anything in the 
constitution at present which stands in the way of 
these reforms being accomplished if the people of 
India so desire? In other words, fs it necessary that 
there should be any change in the constitution to 
bring about these reforms, or is it rather only neces¬ 
sary that there should be a change in the public 
opinion and the determination of the Indian' people 
to accomplish these things at present?—I think the 
present Government will not do all these things. The 
present Government is not capable of doing these 
things. 

364. What I mean is, have they not the power? 
Provided the Indian people determine it should be 
so, is it necessary to have any change in the consti¬ 
tution to bring about these reforms?—Yea, a change 
is needed. The present councils are composed of 
bourgeois and landlords and people of capitalistic 
views. 

365. Chairman: Your view, I understand, is this: 
that if the franchise was lowered then these improve¬ 
ments which you mention here in general terms are 
more likely to be brought about because you think 
there will be a change in the political opinion of the 
elected members?—That will come about after twenty 
years even if you lower the franchise to-day. You 
know very well the history of England. When the 
franchise was lowered votes were sold for a bottle 
of whisky. 

366. I nope that you will find it well to keep to your 
own subject, because we perhaps know more about 
England than you do. I was asking you a question 
about India. I was asking you whether your real 
meaning was not this, that you think that, unless the 
franchise is lowered, the political views expressed in 
the Punjab Council will not be favourable to those 
changes which yon advocate, and so you want to have 
the franchise lowered?—That may be possible; but I 
want a safeguard in this direction to be recommended 
in ynur report. 

367. Do you want the British Parliament to legis¬ 
late?—I want the British Parliament to lay emphasis 
on this point and ask the Indian Government to look 
to these things, 

368. Mr. Hartshorn: Do I understand you to sny 
that it is necessary to call attention to the desirability 
of bringing about these reforms?—Yes. 

369. Chairman: Have you any connection with the 
North-Western Railway Workmen’s Union? Is it one 
anion or twoP—There are four unions, one ie the 
audit portion, the second is the General Workers’ 
Union, and the North-Western Railway Union is split 
into two. 

370. When did the split occur which caused you to 
break off P—We split from the North-Western Railway 
Union in March, 1928. 

. 371. Then it comes to this, the union you are speak¬ 
ing for came into existence in March of this year?— 
Yes. 

372. Was there not a trade union of the North- 
Western Railway workers before March?—We all 
belonged to one body before March. 

373. Dyes the other union, the older union, still 
exist?—Yes, it has nlready split into two agnin. 

374. That makes three?—Yes. 

375. How many workmen, wage earners, are there 
employed in the North-Western Railway works here 
in Lahore?—About 16,000. 

376. How many of the 15,000 belong to your par¬ 
ticular union?—Loco shops 1,300, carriage shops 
1,000, shedB 250, interlocking 60. 
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377 It looks os though the number i. something in 
the neighbourhood of 3,000?-Yes, in Lahore it u 

•bout 3,500. . , . . 

378 The nmbott why I asked you is this, we gave out 
notice that anybody who sent as a Memorandum daim- 
iu K to be representative must set out m the Memo¬ 
randum how many people he represented and your 
Memorandum does not do it ?—I am sorry we omitted 

it* 

379. Major Mtite: Do you represent any particular 
section uf the railway union, the less skilled workers 
or the skilled workers?—I represent the mahual 
workers. , . _ , 

3$0. You do not represent the drivers?—I repre¬ 
sent the drivers, as also the workmen, mechanics and 
engineers; but we do not represent the clerical staff ut 
present, and that-is for the reason that the recogni¬ 
tion has been withheld by the authorities, and no 
sooner we get it they will also join. 

3 S1. Tell me how many members of your union have 
gut votes for the Legislative Council?—I think it may 
be about 1 pr 2 per cent- at the most. 

3P2. How manv of them have got votes for the 
Municipality of Lahore?—All of them. 

333 . Hare you ever had a representative in the 
Lahore Municipality?—No, Sir. 

384. Hare you run a candidate?—I stood as a candi¬ 
date. but the railway officers set up a candidate (a 
contractor) against me, and all the railway labour 
voied for him after haring good meals. 

3do. How many members are there in the Motor 
Drivers' Union?—There are about 1,200 members. 

38G. -Are they all in Lahore?—Mostly in Lahore. 

3S7. Is your union centralised? Hare you got 
branches outside?—We hare got branches; one at 
Amritsar, one at JuUundur, at Ludhiana, at Saharon- 
pur, Sukkur, Lyallpur and other stations, and there 
are branches at Karachi and Ohaziabad also. 

38*. Arc these branches affiliated to the Central 
Labour BoardP—-Tea." 

3S9. The Labour Board w a federal body and repre- 

5 mits large anions?—Tes. 

390. How many delegates represent each union on 
the Board? Is there any rule on the matter?—Yes, 
Wt have rules. Unions representing more than five 
thousand members hare fire seats and the others 
having a lesser number are given one seat each. 

3.H. Are these delegates who represent the unions 
on the Board elected?—The unions send them down. 

392. 1 want to know the form that the election takes 
plmt*. Is that election done with the ballot paper?— 
No. \ ntmg is done by show of hands. 

—Xot “I*™ 7 ° Ur members had experience of voting? 

39J L'.rd Stratheon*: Among your members do 
many speak or read English ?—Verv few. 

JJo. Am, told us that this document was referred 
it n'ri rL a ° d JPP rovcd h ? them. How was 

denned them?-We translated in Urdu the 

demands untamed m this Memoradum, which was 

“ ,nd i -~ d * *• *■•»* 

'^7' J^ e Panted document referred to the 
«em»K*rs m Urdu?-It was written out in Urdu and 
, hji .. " Pr ‘' f‘ ren Mch member of the Board, who 
- ba t : ,J thera ««t and get their sanction. 

Urdu ro, n,, /°TO ,e ?^ f ° r th ® USO of the Conference an 
< print/ 1 haTe n0t got anv; we never got it 

P Urdu ’ we got P rinted onl v in English. 

S’" H 7“ explained verbally to all vour members? 

'U read the translated copy in Urdu: it was also 
ptinli.difd in vernacular papers and in JTAewcr, our 
own or^an, 

3J9. r Inudhri Zafrullah Khan: You hove got at 
prc;-?iu at any rate one nominated member, in the 
Legid itivi’ Council, for Labour?—Yea. 

AW. I want to know whether any touch is main¬ 
tained between tbe member who represents Labour and 
vour hr,ard with regard to these matters?—Since he 
has been employed by the Nawab of Knzipur he is out 
of tonrli nuw, but previously he was in touch. 


401.. What are the scales of pay, if you can tell us, 
of driven in the North-Western Railway?—Indian 
drivers have different scales of pay as compared with 
Europeans. 

402. The average?—The average pay of an Indian 
driver is Rs. 45-50 a month. 

403. Are there any European drivers who are 
members of your organisation?—Yes, we have some 
Europeans. 

404. What is their pay?—Their rate of pay comes 
to about Ra. 350 to Ra. 400 a month on pn average, in¬ 
cluding all emoluments. 

405. With regard to the skilled workers in the 
workshop, mistries and other people, what would be 
the average pay of a mistry who is put over the heads 
of a few workmen in the workshop?—About Rs. 4 a 
day for twenty-six days in a month. 

406. Are you aware that anybody who, in the city 
of Lahore for our present purposes, pays a rent of 
lls. 8 per mensem for his dwelling-house or a portion 
of a house is entitled to become o voter for the 
Council?—Yes. 

407. Do you mean to say that none of these per¬ 
sons, the European drivers and the Indian mistries 
and others, pays a house rent to the extent of Rs. 8 ? 
—I have already stated that their number is small; 
it is not more than 2 per cent. 

408. What does an ordinary workman iu the rail¬ 
way workshop get?—There are only very few who get 
more than Rs. 30 a month. 

409. What is the average rent for two or three 
rooms rented by an ordinary labourer or workman in 
Lahore?—Eighty per cent, of the labourer* in Lahore 
cannot afford to have a house on a rent of more than 
Rs. 3 or Rs 4 a month. 

410. I understand that if the qualification were 
reduced to about Rs. 3 rental per mensem, almost 
every one of your members will be entitled to a vote? 
—1 think if it were to be reduced to Rs. 2, as in the 
case of municipalities, every member will have a 
vote. 

411. If it is reduced to Rs. 3 almost every member 
will have a rote?—Yes, nearly every member. 

412. Mr. Chccn Roberts; You said a European 
engine driver gets Rs. 350 to Rs. 400, including all 
emoluments, and you also said that an Indian driver 
gets Rs. 50?—The average is about Rs. 50* 

413. What does he get, including all emoluments? 
—If we take all the Indian drivers together, the 
average will come to Rs. 50. 

414. All the Europeans taken together the average 
is about Rs. 250?—Yea. 

415. Are you aware of the number of labourers em¬ 
ployed in agriculture?—I am not in a position to 
give you any definite idea about that. 

4 )g' You huve no idea what proportion your union 
in the matter of labour represents to the total labour 
of the Punjab?—You mean the industrial labour or 
physical labour? 

417. The principal labour is agriculture?—No, Sir. 
We have taken only industrial labour, 

418. So you har* excluded agriculture from your 
view?—I do not entirely exclude them because, after 
all, they are a class for which I have great sympathy 
and my organisation, too, covers them. 

41B. This memorandum is not submitted on behalf 
of that class?—No. 

420. Dr. Narang: All tbe three gentlemen who 
form your deputation are Mahomed an*?—Yes. 

421. Have you not got Hindus and Sikhs in your 
organisation?—We have. But, unfortunately, we 
could nut get ihein together since we were given 
notice only at one o’clock yesterday to form a 
deputation. 

422 What is the percentage of non-Mahomedan 
membership in your union?—About 20 per cent. 

423. Is it because you have asked for representation 
according to population that no Sikh or Hindu has 
joined vour deputation to support this memorandum? 
—I think it is only fair that every community should 
have representation according to it* population. 
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424. I do not want to know what jour opinion ii. 

1 want to know whether it ia not & fact that the non- 
Mahomed an members have not joined you because 
you are asking for representation in the Council in 
proportion to population?—No, it is not a fact. 

425. "What are the qualifications for membership 1 
of .yourunion P—Any employee of the railway who is 
in the aubordinate cadre can become a member. 

426. No conditions of payment of any subscription? 
—Yes, he has to pay admi&siou fee and subscription 
that is laid down in the rules. 

427. You have mentioned about the multiple trans- 
ferable vote. Do you understand what it means? 
—What I understand by that is this: In the case of 
a joint electorate, election, is to be made both by 
Hindus and Mahomedans together. Supposing you 
have a constituency in .which ten members are stand¬ 
ing for election of whom two Hindus and two 
Mahomed ans are to be elected. Now the man who 
has four votes in his hand may give all of them in 
favour of Hindus or in favour of Mahomedans or 
two for Hindus and two for Mahomedans, or divide 
them by giving one to each. After thoee votes are 
oounted the four top men will be taken, two from 
Hindus and two from Mahomedans, that is the num¬ 
ber allotted for each community. 

428. Yon have mentioned on page 80 of yonr memo* 
random that you want industries to be nationalised P 
—Yes. 

429. Do you not want the land also to be national¬ 
ised, to become the property of the State to be given 
to people who are fit to cultivate it?—Ultimately 
we wiU require that. 

430. Why not now?—Do it now, if you want. 

431. I see you have said in this memorandum that 
** The waste lands under Government, even after 
irrigation, should not be sold, but given gratis 
•••.'* You say you want industries to be 
nationalised wholesale, but for land yon want to 
wait?—I will not mind if land is nationalised; I will 
be glad if it is done. 

432. But why do you not like to add it here in 
your memorandum?—We are representing industrial 
labour. 

433. Is not agriculture an industry in your defini¬ 
tion? Can you carry on agriculture without land? 
—I have already answered that we represent 
only industrial labour. 

434. Does not industrial labour include agricultural 
labourers?—It does, but at present we do not repre¬ 
sent agriculture. 

435. You lay emphasis on health, sanitation and 
education in your memorandum at the bottom of 
page 79. Would you insist on education being made 
free to relieve the burden of the labourer?—I will 
lay this burden on the employer. 

436. Would you like it to be compulsory?—Yes, up 
to the primary stage and free throughout. 

437. You have said that the employers should open 
schools at their own expense. Supposing the Govern¬ 
ment were to do it and make education free and also 
compulsory up to the primary stage, will it not meet 
the requirements?—I am here to express the view of 
labour; in this respect we have already stCfcfel~m the 
memorandum what we feel in the matter. 

438. Supposing I have got a small factory irBwhich 
there are about fifty labourers. Your view is that, 1 
should open schools and colleges for such a small 
number of people and that the State should be re¬ 
lieved of this duty?—In that case you can join with 
another employer. What does the State mean?— 
They take money from you. Instead of the State 
doing it why can you yourself not do it? 

439. Snrtinr Ujjnt .SingA; Do von know how many 
Sikh members aro on your Central Board?—None. 

440. Was a special meeting of all the members of 
your board called for considering this valuable memo¬ 
randum that you have submitted to the Conference 9 


—Whatever members we had on our board they were 
called together and they considered it. 

441. ifai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Ram: What does 
an ordinary motor-driver earn per mensem on an 
average?—I should think it is about Rs. 35-40. 

442. Sir Sari Singh Goar: You said this Central 
Board was started, if I understood you rightly, in 
March, 1925, but it has not been yet registered.— 
The papers for registration are with the registrar for 
the last four months. 

443. Chairman: Why were the papers for registra¬ 
tion sent only four months back?—The Trade Unions 
Act was applied to this province only at the end of 
1927, sir. 

444. Sir Hari Singh Gout: Hare you got any rules 
for the guidance of your board?—We have. 

445. Have you got a copy of rules?—1 am sorry, 
I have not brought it. 

446. Is it in print?—Yes. 

447. When was it printed?—Just before we filed 
the papers for registration with the registrar. 

448. Ib it because, under the Trade Unions Act you 
hare to send the rules to the registrar before the 
union oould be registered, that you hare framed the 
rules?—No. We had rules previously, but they were 
revised and printed before submission to the registrar. 

449. You are a paid member, Mr. Khan?—I am 
Dot paid by the Labour Board, but I am paid by 
the Genera] Workers’ Union, North-Western Railway. 

460- What is your designation P—General Secretary. 

451. For how long have you been general secre¬ 
tary?—I am the general secretary of the union since 
its inception, from 1920, I am in the railway labour 
field as a general secretary of different organisations 
who have been changing their names. 

452. So you have been changing the names from 
time to time and one cannot identify any organisa¬ 
tion. As regards this Central Board, do you hold any 
meetings?—We hold meetings once a month. 

453. How many meetings have you so far held?— 
Since we filed the papers with the registrar we have 
held about six or seven meetings. 

454. Do you keep proceedings of these meetings in 
a minute book P—Yes. 

455. Are the proceedings circulated to the members 
of the Labour Board for information?—No; if they 
want they read them. 

456. How many attend these meetings?—Usually 
seven or eight. 

457. Now 1 wish to ask you, Mr. Khan, who are 
these seven or eight members who attend P—Out of 
these seven, five or six are representatives of trade 
unions and the remaining are those who sympathise 
with labour. 

456. That is to say, out of the seven members who 
have attended your meetings two of them are merely 
sympathisers and only five or six belong to real trade 
unions. Will you please tell me when this drnft 
memorandum was submitted to this Labour Board? 
Was it at a meeting attended by five men?—I have 
already explained that we circulated the memorandum 
amongst the masses, it was read before different 
meetings and wax published in vernacular papers 
before the Board submitted it to the Conference. 

459. Let us go step by step. Seven members were 
present at the meeting, of whom five members repre¬ 
sented trade unions and two were sympathisers. The 
next step you took was to circulate it to the nnions. 
How many copies were circulated?—One copy of 
Urdu manuscript was given to each of them. 

460. How many copies went out?—Ten copies were 
circulated. 

481. Can you tell me how many members read this? 
—T have already stated that it was explained to the 
members in open meetings of these trade unions. 

4G2. You yourself have said that five members 
attended the meeting. Out of the five, three of you 
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arc here and there are only two more missing now? 
—This is not a onion but a board. 

463, Have you got any funds to keep this Board 
going?—W p get from all the unions a certain fee 
According to our regulations. 

4G4. How much money have you gotP—Wo have got 
Us. 40 or Hr. GO in the bank. 

465. When was it paid last?—That came to the 
hank in the month of March. 


4GG. How much out of that Rs. 40 have you spent? 
—Rs. 40 is the balance. We got Rs. 200 in March. 

487. Is it a fact that you got IU. 200 by levying 
subscriptions from various people?—Yes, from dif¬ 
ferent organisations and also by donations. 

4G8. Do you keep accounts?—Yes, because we have 
to send them to the registrar. 

469. Have you got the accounts here?—I have not 
got any accounts here. We will have to send them 
to the auditor. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Punjab Problem. 

The Punjab offers a very complex and complicated 
problem to the political thinker and statesman. 
Politicians outside the Punjab have called this Pro¬ 
vince the Ulster of India, a communal Province, and 
various other names have been given to it. The 
Punjab Council has been condemned os a reactionary 
body inasmuch as, according to these politicians, it 
has betrayed India by co-operating with the Simon 
Commission. Certain politicians have gone so far as 
to dub the members of the Council as traitors, job¬ 
seekers, and place-hunters. These attacks notwith¬ 
standing, the members of the Punjab Council have 
stood firm in their resolve to place full material before 
the Commission for their consideration in the firm con¬ 
viction that thereby they are rendering real service to 
their own Province in particular and to India in gene¬ 
ral. The fact of the matter is that the formula of the 
politician for reconciling the conflict of interests 
between the majorities and minorities does not apply 
to Punjab conditions. The Punjab contains three 
powerful religions communities, namely, the 
Mahoxnedans, the Hindus and the Sikhs. Moreover, 
here in the Punjab are statute-created privileged 
castes enjoying favours based upon birth. Here iu 
the Punjab you find the Government bent upon con¬ 
ferring still greater privileges upon these favoured 
classes. The Punjab, therefore, presents problems 
which do not exist in other provinces. The politicians 
in India and the Government of this country have 
alike shown little keenness to study them in aU their 
bearings. It ia all the more necessary, therefore, that 
we who, on account of our closer connection, are in ‘a 
better position to get at the reality make an humble 
effort to understand the Punjab problem and place 
our study of the situation before the Commission and 
the people at large. 

1 . The Punjab ia the home of three religious com¬ 
munities, aa stated already. The Mahomedans are in 
a majority. They are 65 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion. They are rich and powerful and not a backward 
community as the Mahomedans in some other pro¬ 
vinces are considered to be. They are the largest 
owners of land and are strong, virile and communally 
better organised tbnn the other communities. The 
introduction of the communal principle in our present 
constitution has further strengthened their position 
nnd bos whetted their communal appetite for estab¬ 
lishing the rule of their own community in all spheres 
of public life, whether political, economic or 
educational. 

% Next in numerical strength come the Hindus, who 
form about 32 per cent, of the total population. You 
cannot afford to ignore them. In spite of the repeated 
efforts of the dominant community to stifle them, they 
have succeeded in making their voioo. heard in the - 
Council and other spheres of public activity. 

The Sikhs, though only 11 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion, have shown whnt religious seal, enthusiasm and 
tenacity of purpose can accomplish. They success¬ 
fully carried on a very powerful and well-organised 
propaganda for securing reform in their religious in¬ 
stitutions. Their remarkable spirit of sacrifice and 
infinite capacity for suffering have extorted admira¬ 
tion from even their enemies. They are not prepared 
to submit to the domination of any religious com¬ 
munity in the Punjab, especially when it i B remem¬ 
bered that they were the rulers of the land only a few 
decades ago. They hare, though in a minority, boldly 
proclaimed themselves against the principle of com¬ 
munal or religious representation, but when the 
Mahomedans claim majority of scuts in the Council 


and services on the population basis the Sikhs, on 
their part, claim the recognised right of the minori¬ 
ties to special concession for excessive representation. 
The demands of the Mahomedans, therefore, become 
impossible of reconciliation with, the claims of the 

Sikhs. . 

2. Then there is the problem created by the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act—an Act which is peculiar to 
this Province. This Act bns divided the people of this 
Province on caste lines—a division that has since been 
gathering strength daily. It is a serious problem of 
a novel nature, demanding speedy solution. 

3 . The Punjab is almost a frontier province, and 
the policy of conceding any advanced measure of self- 
government or full responsible government must be 
very carefully considered and adopted with due safe¬ 
guards. The problem of defence, therefore, needs 
most careful consideration. The policy of the Indian 
politicians and of the Government of India in conced¬ 
ing the system of religious representation to the 
Mahomedans of the Punjab has a direct bearing on 
the question of defence. The districts of the Punjab 
beyond the Ravi, stretching np to Afghanistan, con¬ 
tain population predominantly Mahomedan. Beyond 
these frontiers are Mahomedan independent States— 
Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia, and Turkey—fully alive 
to the situation in India, and always ready to take 
advantage of the political and religions disturbances 
in this Province. The question whether the communi¬ 
ties, especially the Mahomedans, should be given 
further opportunity to organise themselves on a 
religious basis has, therefore, a very important bear¬ 
ing on the defence problem. 

Under the circumstances explained above, it be¬ 
comes extremely necessary to study the actual working 
of the reforms in the Punjab and to observe carefully 
the effect of the system of communal representation on 
the life of the Province, especially with reference to 
the life of the Hindu minority. 

CHAPTER II. 

Communal Bepreaentation and the Minorities. 

The acceptance of the principle of communal repre¬ 
sentation and its application to our present constitu¬ 
tion has led to communal tension and communal riots. 

I contend that the croation of communal electorates 
and the working of reforms on communal lines in the 
Punjab has been mainly responsible for Hindu and 
Muslim riots, resulting in destruction of property and 
loss of human lives, aud further it has, in the Punjab, 
substituted British Cum Mahomedan rule in place of 
British rule. 

Communal Bepreaentation Cannot be Claimed by 
Majorities. 

■ It is recognised on all hands tha*/tho principle of 
communal representation was devise} for the protec¬ 
tion of minorities, and, indeed, it is admitted by the 
authors of the Montford Reforms that the majorities 
cannot claim communal representation. Under the 
Minto-Morley Reforms this principle of communal re¬ 
presentation was not extended to the Punjab Council, 
and a perusal of the Montford Report shows that it 
would not have been applied to the Punjab had there 
been no Congress-Lengue Pact, i.e., the Lucknow 
Pact of 1916. 

KvUt of Communal Bepreaentation. 

The authors of the Montford Reforms have’ very 
forcibly pointed out the evils resulting from com¬ 
munal representation. Thoy state, “Division by creed 
nnd classes means the creation of political camps 
organised against each other, and teaches ruen to think 
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ju pnitiKiiif and not as citizens, and it ia difficult to 
how the change from this system to national repre- 
sentatimi is to occur.’' . 

It is certain that the illustrious statesmen responsible 
for the reforms would not hare accepted this principle 
bad their hands not been forced by the Congress and 
League Pact of 1018, and h:.d not the Government of 
India backed up the demand of tho Muslims for sepa¬ 
rate representation. The working of the reforms in 
the Punjab has fully justified the nervousness of Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford. The history of the 
Punjab for the last seven years amply shows that the 
worst fours of the authors of the present reform* have 
been fully realised in this regard. 


Communal Electorates and their Results. 

The creation of communal electorates under the pre¬ 
sent reforms is a baneful feature. The separation of 
the three communities in the Punjab into three water¬ 
tight compartments has divided the Province into 
three hostile groups. At the time nf the IhrM elec¬ 
tions held so far there has always been a strong desire 
on the part of the candidates and their supporters to 
give communal colour to their speechcs and election 
manifestos. This state of affairs has brought into 
prominence communal leaders who, in order to gain 
political importance and wield political power, inflame 
tho religious passions of the ignorant voters and incite 
the people to murders and murderous assaults. 

The communal newspapers, which owe their exists 
enoe to the reforms, in order to secure extensive circu¬ 
lation and in order to make themselves popular with 
their respective communities, have been violently anti¬ 
national and hopelessly communal. The creation - of 
somraunal electorates, therefore, has been instrumental 
in bringing to the forefront communal leadftra^tad 
communal newspapers whose activi ties, .have'<thr*at- 
enedithe peaceful and orderly life of this £nmnoeitfn 
S/’ fianrt eiiU nl 

The Muslim Ministers I'm mote Com mi/noKsi*? 5 '*' i 

writ >o;li BTTtO 

The Council, tfe uM j byfcq d op .tiu^frasjg pf religious 
divisions, has pronqgft pijffqitful poil .for, sowing.the 
seeds of coinniii>iaj!^atfed 31 ^ bitterness.Jt.wa* in 
1921 that Sir FazM-Htusain was chosen to represent 
the Musalmans in the Cabinet, and L. Harkishnn Lai 
to represent the Hindus, while the Sikhs were repre¬ 
sented by S. Sunder Singh Majithia, who vm then 
made the Revenue Member. Mahatma Gandhi, at this 
time, was successfully leading the non-co-operation 
movement, in which the Hindus, Musalmans and the 
Sikhs joined. H is dear that the Muslim Minister 
wanted a party for his support, and he set about to 
Form one. . . 

tftwftm Jfi nistrr Extends the Principle of Communal 
Representation beyond its Original Scope.. 

Sir Faxl-i-Hussain entered upon a policy of creating 
•ommunal dm>iona in the Council. The principle of 
lommunal representation was extended i»eyond the 
imits originally intended to (a) the Public Services, 
b) Municipalities, (e) Schools and Colleges. Public 
>osts under the control/of the Minister were filled by 
iis Muslim nominee*, ai\d the non-Muslims already in 
Jovernment service weriKsuperseded. In municipali¬ 
ses separate rominnqal electorates were created, and 
L was sought to give preponderance to the Mussal- 
unns in se. many departments and municipal com- 
nittees :;v possible. Admissions to schools and 
nllcges were regulated on the basis of the candidate's 
eligion. 

r Protests against his Doings. 

This led to bitter protests from other communities 
gainst the policy of the Minister. In the first Council 
vnte nt r-e!v:;rr was moved Against him. in »LicIi 
. l - ,S i,n, ‘ ^'^hs joined. Hartnls were organised 

> the Hindus to give expression to their feeling of 
.wntnient. On his reappointment as Minister, in 
>e second ( min, il, the Sikhs and Hindus, by wny nf 
rcitost- u allied out of the Count'd Chamber at the time 
hen the Governor came to deliver his opening speech. 


As n mark of extreme dissatisfaction with the action 1 
of tlic Muslim Minister in increasing the seats allotted 
to the Mahomedans in the Lahore Municipality, the 
Hindus boycotted the Committee for six years, not¬ 
withstanding the repeated efforts of the Government 
to break the boycott. In some other towns of the 
Punjab, also, the Municipalities wero boycotted for 
similar reasons. 

The Government Attitude Helpful to the Minister. 

In all his activities, which had for their aim the 
benefiting of the Mahomedans at the expense of the 
Hindu*, the Minister had the full approval of the 
Government. It was mainly with the assistance of the 
solid official bloc that Sir Fasl-i-Hussain succeeded in 
currying his policy. The pages of the Government 
reports bear testimony to the fact that the Govern¬ 
ment was not wholly disinterested in strengthening 
the Mabomedan Minister’s position. After Sir Faxl-i- 
Hussain, bis successor, R. S. Ch. Chhotu Ram (at pre¬ 
sent a nominee of the Muslims on the Punjab Simon 
Committee and the leader of the Muslim Party, other¬ 
wise known as the Nationalist-Unionist Party) con¬ 
tinued the policy of his predecessor, and was also 
instrumental in introducing farther caste distinctions. 
The third Minister, M. Ferox Khan Noon, cannot 
afford to dispense with the help of the Muslim bloc, 
and, therefore, he also is compelled to follow a pro- 
Muslim communal policy, as is evidenced by his recent 
political activities in the matter of election to the 
Simon Committee and at the Mahomedan Educational 
Conference, held at Jnllundur this year (May, 1928), 
where the actions of his colleague, the Hindu Minister, 
were criticised and condemned. 

. No Joint Responsibility in the Cabinet. 

Under the circumstances there could not possibly b< 
any joint responsibility of the Ministers. The Min¬ 
isters of the minority communities either must submit 
to their.Muslim colleague and help in injuring their 
own communities or must resign and make way for 
another Muslim Minister. The fact is that the respon¬ 
sibility of the Ministers has been individual and 
divided. ^ 

Council Mainly Divided on Communal Lines. 

I have already referred to the efforts of Sir Fazl-i- 
Hussain to divide the Council on communal lines. 
The constitution of the Council and the Minister’s 
policy, to befriend the Mahomedans, are mainly re¬ 
sponsible for creating these divisions on religious lines. 
The Government Report of the Reforms Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, 1924, has the following remarks at page 10: — 

“ The main criticism which is made against the 
departments administered as transferred subjects 
is that the Ministry of Education (Sir Fnzl-i- 
Hussain) has subordinated the interests of his 
department to the support of the communal in- 
tereste of the Mahomedans. It uni not unreason¬ 
able that thr Minister should attempt to secure 
definite opportunities to the community which 
constitutes his chief support in the Council 

Sir Fazt-i-Hussain succeeded in breaking the Hindu 
and Muslim alliance in the first Council and in oigan- 
ising the Mussalmans into a separate camp, lu the 
Administration Report of 1921-22, page 28, wo rend: — 

*' Tho composition of the House lends itself to 
the domination of the Mahomedan vote and we 
find that non-official Mnhomedan members, with 
few exceptions, steadfastly support the Minister 
for Education (Minn FazI-i-Hussain). This tend¬ 
ency is to somo extent influenced by the question 
nf nniEmunp.! representation, n K«hj*rt- which 
obtained considerable prominence ill the proceed¬ 
ings of the Council.” 

In the second Council Sir Fnxl-i-Hussain’s party was 
definitely organised on communal lines, and included 
in its milks all the Muslim members of the Council. 
In the Punjab Administration Report of 1923-24, we 
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find, mt page 2, under the heeding " Growth of Party 
System '': — 

" The Mahomodans in the Council were organ¬ 
ised into a practically solid party of 3S." 

Parties in the Present Council. 

In the third Council the division of the parties is 
also mainly on communal lines. 

(1) The Mahomedan Party, consisting practically of 
all the Muslim members, calls itself the Notionalist- 
Unionist Party, and sometimes is termed by tho Gov¬ 
ernment as the Rural Party. With the exception of 
two Hindus, who in all matters vote and side with 
Muasalmans, there are no other communities repre¬ 
sented in this party. 

(2) The Hindu Party calls itself the National 
Reform Party, and is sometimes termed by its 
opponents as the Urban Party, though the majority of 
its members represent rural constituencies. This party 
has consistently opposed communal representation, 
and its programme is resolutely to oppose any further 
extension of this pernicious principle. 

(3) The third party is the party of Sikh councillors. 

(4) The fourth party, the Congress, Khilafat and 
Akali Party, calls itself the Nationalist Party. This 
party in almost all questions, and the Muslim Party in 
the majority of questions, form the opposition in the 
present Council. The so-called Nationalist Party 
comprises five Mahomodans, seven Sikhs, and two 
Hindus; hut a study of the Council reports will show 
that on all communal questions the members move 
resolutions, deliver specifies and ask questions and 
vote as Hindus, Mussulmans and Sikhs. I am ready 
to substantiate this statement of mine by actual in¬ 
stances from the nuthorised reports of the Punjab 
debates. 

Party System Impossible. 

Thus it will be clear, that no such party system as 
prevails in countries where representative institu¬ 
tions flourish exists in this Province. Nor is there thw 
slightest likelihood that such a system will ever come 
into existence so long as communal representation 
and separate religious electorates continue. 

The activities of the majority of members in the 
Council or outside it have been largely influenced by 
communal feelings and considerations. The atmo¬ 
sphere in the Punjab has been steadily going from bad 
to worse and innocent people have suffered because of 
this atmosphere. Since the introduction of the 
Reforms, frequent communal riots have disfigured 
the history of this Province. 

Council U'eai and Inefficient. 

The Council thus divided on communal lines has 
been weak and inefficient. It has failed to take 
advantage of the opportunities opened out to it by 
the Reforms. The mombers have not been able to 
bring forward and carry through nnv beneficial legis¬ 
lation. Attempts have been made by tbe dominant 
community to sow the seeds of dissension between the 
minorities and to promote ill-will among the various 
classes and castes. 

Officials Exploit these Differences. ~~ ~ 

The Government's share in this strife has been 
most unhappy. The official members hare not failed 
to take advantage of this division, and in order to 
carry their demands, sometimes with the help of 
Muslims and sometimes with that of non-Muslims, 
have exploited these divisions. The members, whether 
Hindu or Muslim, whether rural cr urban, have 
condemned such activities of the officials in no un¬ 
certain terms. R. S. Chaudhri Clihotu Ram on the 
29th February, 1928, in hia speech on the general 
discussion of the Budget, sait/: “ While Government 
is prepared to ridicule the proposals put forward by 
non-official members, while it stoutly opposes any 
motion that is mtyie by members in the interests of 


smallholders, Government itself is not prepared to 
put forward any alternative suggestion which might 
go to ameliorate the lot of the poor zamindar. So 
the situation seems to be hopeless. The Council in the 
'first instance does not posjeis full powers, and in the 
second instance it is weak and divided {hear, hear). 
Government takes advantage of the weakness ami 
divided character of the Council and if can afford to 
ridicule any suggestion, however reasonable and how¬ 
ever just (hear, hear).” Members of other parties 
have also used similar expressions on more than one 
occasion. 

This unhappy state of affairs can only be ended 
if the system of communal representation is aban¬ 
doned, if the division by religious communities finds 
no place in the new constitution. There is no justi¬ 
fication for retaining this system in the Punjab where 
the minorities, i.e., the Hindus, the Sikhs and the 
Christians in the clearest possible terms have con¬ 
demned it and earnestly seek its abolition. 


CHAPTER III. 

Rural Party v. Urban Party. 

I have already stated that tbe Council is mainly 
divided on communal lines, but it is claimed by 
Government that communal divisions are giving way 
to divisions based upon economic interests, and that 
there has come into being the Rural Party as opposed 
to the Urban Party. This claim on the part of Gov¬ 
ernment is without foundation. It represents their 
desire rather than the actual facts. I contend there 
are no such parties as rural and urban, and further 
that no such division is possible under the existing 
conditions. 

There are seven Hindus, five Muslims and one Sikh, 
representing 13 urban constituencies, and if you add 
to this number the member representing M Indus¬ 
tries ” there are 14 members in all. These 14 mem¬ 
bers hare never formed a party os against the other 
members representing agricultural or rural interests. 
Moreover, such a party coaid not possibly work effec¬ 
tively either in supporting or opposing the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Government's Aim to Create Parties on the Basis of 
Caste. 

The real object of the efforts on the part of tbe 
Government and the Mahomedan Minister has been 
to divide the Council (in reality to divide the Hindus 
and the Sikhs) on caste lines, in other words, on the 
basis of privileged castes created by the Alienation 
of Land Act, and non-privileged castes on whom dis¬ 
abilities regarding the purchase of land have been 
imposed by this Act. 

j Government's Desire Intelligible. 

The desire of the Government to give an economic 
and political aspect to tlie parties is intelligible. 
Muslim and non-Muslim disputes have tended to 
lower the prestige of the Government. They have 
led to very violent disturbances. Life and property 
have become unsafe. Government which prizes pres¬ 
tige so much has been the sufferer along with tho 
minority communities. The idea is steadily gaining 
ground that Government is unable to take efficient 
steps to prevent riots, and loss of human lives and 
destruction of property which come in their train. 
Therefore, it has been anxious to see the Council 
divided on the so-called Rural or Urban lines. The 
Punjab Alienation of Lnnd Act, which is described in 
Government reports ns the ,l Magna Charta of tho 
Zamindars,” furnishes to the Government a ready 
instrument for giving effect to these wishes. 

Government's Efforts to Creot a Jlural Party. 

In the second Council, therefore, the Government 
took the initial step to carry out its desire. It ap- 
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pointed, first, Clmudhri Lai Chaud, an “ Agricul- 
turiat " ami a lawyer belonging to one of tbo 
privileged castes, to fill the post of the Hindu 
Minister, though he bad only a following of fonr 
members. And-whim Cbnudhri Lai Chand was un¬ 
seated his place wu» given to Hai Sahib Chaudhn 
Chhotu Ram with the same small following of four 
members. These appointments were sought to be 
justified on the ground of the two Chaudhries repre¬ 
senting “Rural " interests, though both were lawyers 
bv profession, and are in every- sense of the term 
“Urban." This marks the beginning of a definite 
attempt on the part of the Government to create the 
so-called rural purty in the Punjab Council. The 
appointment of C’h. Chhotu Ram os Minister oould 
not bo justified on any constitutional principle and I 
contend that the real object was to divide the Hindus 
und rho Sikhs on caste lines, as these communities 
wore not in the good books of the Government at that 
time. Ch. Chhotu Ram and his followers tried their 
utmost to play the part marked out for them. De¬ 
bates which were carried on in the Council by the so- 
called Zamindar* and the resolutions which were 
moved by those Hindn “ Rural* ’’ failed, however, 
to change the established division of the Council on 
communal lines. The Administration Report for the 
years 1324-25 recognises this fact in these words— 
** communal different— were more strongly tmpha- 
tited and formed the Nuts of the most of the question* 
asked in the Council ” 


In the third elections, Rui Sahib Chaudhn Chhotu 
Ram's party suffered hoaw defeats. He lost the 
rural constituencies of Gurgaon and Rob tab; and had 
the melancholy satisfaction of leading‘a single foL 
.* lower, Ch. Dull Chand \ rviuesenting rural Karnal) 
who won his elec - , ion tiy a v>;ry narrow mujoritv of 
■ 77*votes. Rai .Sahib Cli.mdliri Chhotu Ram’s pro- 
' -;>ftttdim^policy as a Mins'V-i- was largely responsible 
', for'ilia’ reverses. T1: i - ‘■bows that the mass of 

I voters is not influenced by this division of people into 
“Rural" and “Urban” whudTit'is the earnest 
desire of the Government to see’flourishing. The ex- 
Htndu Minister, however, became an ally end a leader 
of the Muslim party and has since been nominated by 
** -Ah® Mahomedans to the Simon Committee. R. S. 

VChaudhri Chhotu Ram and his followers retain the 
fc.-V.fgoodwill, of. the Mnalim party, because they are 
^. engaged in the “happy" pastime of dividing the 
- Hindus on the basis of caste. 

. As An instance I quote the following from Ch. Duli 

C.\-_ Chand’s speech in the Punjab Council delivered on 
£ March, 1928: “ I therefore take this opportunity to 

L propose that the lands reserved for sale should be 

pi divided into parts to be sold separately to Muslim.s, 

r Sikhs, Christians and Hindus. The proposed division 

* should be made on the basis of population of the 

different communities mentioned above. The portion 
set apart for the Hindus should be further divided 
into two parts to be sold separately to the agricul¬ 
turists comprising Gujars. Ahirs, Jats, Rors and Raj¬ 
puts, etc., and non-agriculturists comprising Banins, 
Aroma, Khatries and such other tribes of money¬ 
lenders." 


Conclusion. 

Comment on this is superfluous. I most emphati¬ 
cally state that there is no party division which may 
be styled us Urban and Rurnl, and agriculturists and 
non-agricultnrists or zamindnrs and non-zamindars 
are terms which have been wrongly applied to describe 
the conflicts of privileged with non-privileged castes 
created under the Land Alienation Act. While 
adinitiing that these conflicts are not so trequent os 
conflicts betweent Muslims and non-Muslims, I dare 
snij fhrtf if the British Parliament is sincere in its 
desire to put India on *l\e pnfh to Rational Demo- 
erotic rule it must by legislation make the granting 
of privileges on the basis of a person's raste or birth 
impossible. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Communtd lie presentation in jService* and its 
Attendant Ecils. 

The policy pursued by the Punjab Government in 
making appointments to the public services has been 
the subject of debates in the Punjab Legislative 
Council. The Muhomedan demand now is that all 
posts under the Government should be filled according 
to the population of the communities and further that 
the zamindars, i.e., the agricultural privileged castes, 
should be recruited to the extent of 80 or 90 per cent. 
Thus posts are sought to be filled not only on religious 
basis but on caste basis as well. 

The Punjab Government, even before the introduc¬ 
tion of the present Reforms, had given indications 
of its desire to make concessions to the Muslims. 
With the introduction of the Reforms the communal 
principle has been applied to an extent which cannot 
be justified on any ground. 

The part played by Sir Facl-i-Hussain (the first 
Education Minister) in this matter has already been 
referred to. The protests against his policy proved 
of no avail. The Government, too, has been giving 
way to the demands made by the Muslim members 
and the Muslim press. In the Punjab a regular 
campaign is being carried on against those depart-’ 
menta where the number of Muslims is less than 
65 per cent. The High Court and the University 
have become the regular subject of debates in the 
Council and outside the Council. A most unwhole¬ 
some and dangerous propaganda has been nnd is being 
carried on. 

In departments where • the Muslims are in a 
majority they continue to be in a majority, and in 
other departments efforts are being made by the 
Government to give them the preponderance for which 
they clamour. 

The Government has further accepted the principle 
of filling up posts on caste basis and the so-called 
Kjuninder castes are load and insistent that they 
should get a lion's share of the public posts. Govern¬ 
ment has been giving way steadily. These conces¬ 
sions instead, of allaying the thirst of the favoured 
communities, have made them still more vociferous, 
and a State of things has been created which is most' 
deplorable. 

Efficiency being Sacrificed. 

(») Efficiency and merit have been sacrificed and 
corruption and incapacity in the public ser¬ 
vices are on the increase. In new depart¬ 
ments the Hindus, especially the non-agricul¬ 
turist castes, are excluded. Their exclusion 
from the department of Co-operative 
Societies has resulted in the employment of 
dishonest and inexperienced men of the 
privileged castes. Even the Government has 
been obliged to point out this danger to tlio 
efficiency of services. Extracts from the 
recent report of Co-operative Societies were 
given by RAi Bahadur Lain Dhanpat Rai in 
his speech in the Council in February, 1923, 
which may well be reproduced here. Rai 
Bahadur Lala Dhanpat Rai said: “As re¬ 
gards the causes of dishonesty, I will draw 
your attention to page 12 of this Report, 
where the Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
says:— 

“ He will, of course, endeavour to persuade, but 
argument may fail, especially where a bank 
defends an incompetent employee on com¬ 
munal grounds. Directors are dpplnrnhly un¬ 
willing to employ non-agriculturists, though 
the hnnia is the best of all bank managers." 

The Honorable’ Minister Sardnr Jegindar Singh 
endorses these remarks in the following words: — 

“ The prejudice of certain directors against the 
employment of non-agriculturists as 
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manager and accountant* is unfortunate and 
has doubtless been one of the chief causes 
of 'he frauds and irregularities noticed in 
the Report.” 

(ii) Communal Bias in the Administration is 

Increasing. 

it has been repeatedly asserted that the subor¬ 
dinate police in times of riots sympathise with their 
co-religionists and instances could he quoted where 
distinctions of religion bare been made in the levying 
of the Ppnitive Police Tax by the administration. 

Communal Bias Invading the Judiciary. 

(iii) Communal bias is invading the administra¬ 
tion of justice in the subordinate judiciary. 
Complaints hare fieen made piore than once 
that this evil is raising its head. In a debate 
held in the Punjab Council on the motion of 
a Muslim member for the recruitment of 
subordinate judges on the population basis, 
protests were made by the Hindus and the 
ttikh* against such a policy. The Govern¬ 
ment member who spoke on behalf of the 
Government admitted the force of the pro¬ 
tests and made some very pertinent remarks. 
He said: ” Sir, I venture to remind the 
House that the Government ifi a government 
for all, not for a class (hear, hear), if we 
recruit according to communal percentages 
by communities, an idea, a very terrible idea,' 
will get about, in the service—(A Voice: It 
has got there already)—that a man is in the 
service not primarily to serve the Government 
but because he belongs to a community and, 
that in his actions in the service his chief 
occupation should be servioe to that particu¬ 
lar community." 

But the deplorable results are already there. 
Govornment servants have started considering them¬ 
selves the servants of their particular communities. 
It is the beginning of a state of affairs too terrible 
to contemplate. 

Riots Instigated by Educated Hen. 

(iv) Riots, murders and murderous assaults are 
instigated by the dissatisfied educated men in 
order to make the Hindus agree to Muslim 
demands. Sh. Fais Mohamed (representing 
the Mahnmcdan rural constituency of Dern 
Ghazi Khan) very frankly and candidly 
stated that educated men were the instiga¬ 
tors of these diabolical crimes. He said in 
his speech in the Punjab Council, made in 
March, 1928: "If the Government is 
anxious to do away with the present com¬ 
munal tension, as I am sure the Government 
is, the only way to achieve this object is to 
give each community its share in tho 'ad¬ 
ministration of the Province, including the 

- administration of justice. Nothing short of 
. it will give the country and the Province 
. ’permanent peace • * • I can say on 

the strength of my personal experience that 
these riots and disturbances are fomented by 
the dissatisfied oducated men. Ignorant 
musses do not commit riots of their own 
accord. As a matter of fact they arc incited 
to these riots by the educated. I mean the 
dissatisfied educated.” 

It has been stalet^»n the Council more thnu once, 
and in the Mohnniedan Press very often, that riots 
will continue so long as Muslim demands nro not 
accepted. 

There can be no limits to these demands. Com¬ 
munal appetite when once awakened can never he 
satisfied. The desire for domination is loud, insistent 
and keen. Government’s weak policy has been respon¬ 
sible for increase in communal crime. 


The members—representatives of minority com¬ 
munities—have more than once begged the Govern¬ 
ment to change its policy and rule out religious and 
caste considerations altogether while making appoints 
meats. But all to no avail. The desire to conciliate 
the Mobamedans persists and no matter whether the 
Mohamedans are in a minority in any province or in 
a majority, they must be propitiated at the cost of 
efficiency and fitness and also at the cost of the lives 
of the innocent people killed in communal dis¬ 
turbances. 

The problem presented to the Commission for solu¬ 
tion requires a real remedy. The minorities , whether 
Hindu or Hohamedan can only ba protected if public 
jmts, especially of trust and responsibility, are filled 
strictly on the basis of merit and efficiency, and by 
ruling out considerations of caste and religion. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Punjab Alienation of Land Act and the 
Constitutional Problem. 

This Act was passed in 1900 by the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council, which was not then an elected body. 
The only Punjab nominated member, Raja Sir 
Harnam Singh, opposed this measure, but the 
officials were anxious to see the Act placed on the 
Statute book. This Act is peculiar to the Punjab 
It divides the Punjab population into two groups— 
the agriculturists and the non-agriculturists—the 
division is not based on occupation but on birth. 
'JThere are certain tribes or castes, mostly Maho- 
medaos, who are declared as agricultural castes, while 
the remapping castes are nan-agricultural. The agri¬ 
cultural castes are the privileged castes, that is to 
say, the members of these castes are given certain 
privileges on account of their birth in a particular 
caste, while for the mere crime of birth in a par¬ 
ticular caste other persons are laid under civic 
disabilities in regard to the purchase of land. Tho 
members of the non-agriculturul castes thus find that 
certain disabilities which this Act imposes upon them 
stick to them throughout their lives and descend even 
to their children and grandchildren. These castes 
are not permitted to purchase land from the so-called 
agriculturists. To be an agriculturist under the Act 
it is not necessary that a person should be the tiller 
of the soil. He may not even own an inch of land, 
yet he will will be regarded as an agriculturist if he 
happens to be borne in a tribe which has been notified 
under the Act as an agricultural tribe by the Local 
Government. 

Restrictions on Franchise. 

1 . 1 have already explained that, under the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act, certain castes are prohibited 
from purchasing land from the members of agricul¬ 
tural castes or tribes. Those agricultural castes or 
tribes are, in majority of cases, the owners of land, 
and when the constitution definitely lays down thnt 
for the exercise of franchise certain property qualifi¬ 
cation is necessary, it becomes important to note- the 
effect of this restrictive legislation on the constitu¬ 
tional question. On the one hand, people are to 
exercise the right of vote, if thoy possess agricultural 
land paying land revenue to the extent of Rs. 25 per 
annum. On the other hnnd. it is definitely laid down 
that ppople who are called nou-agrirnlinrista nre not 
to purchiUm land under tiie law from the agricul¬ 
turists. Thus what is given with one hand is taken 
away with the other. The sufferers in the majority 
of cases are Hindus, specially those belonging to the 
depressed clnsses with whose case I will presently 
deni. This exclusion of whole classes of people from 
the exercise of a political privilege granted under 
the present reforms works the greatest possible hard¬ 
ship and is the negation of the elementary principle 
nf democracy which recognises and ought to recog- 
nice the equality of all men before the law and which 
should afford equal opportunities to all eitixens to 
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acquire such qualifications as are needed for the exer¬ 
cise of the right of vote and thus participate in the 
Government of their country. 

Impediment'in ike Paih of Unity. 

2. Tho second important beuriug of this problem 
on the constitutional question is that it has greatly 
intensified the rigours of caste umi has thus placed 
another impediment in the path of the fusion of 
various sections info one united nation. For privi-. 
leged people will always be loth to part with ]>ower 
which the legislation undei' reference gives them. 
These privilniroi. baaed upon birth, have given the 
agricult'ii cl-i^cs u preponderating influence in the 
Govcrnm- n; m the country, as is evident from the 
fact tha: -uit i f 71 elected members in the Punjnb 
Legislative Council, 4S belong to these statutory 
castes, a !i Mi'll, according to the calculation made by 
Uaju Nit re; idea Nath, the agriculturist castes are in 
a minority it. the Punjab. The minority, therefore, 
rules tbr majority. 

i*;> i:-ut for other Restrictive Acts. 

3. The A>-:. ns it stands, forms a precedent for 
other Aits uj a similar nature i which may be passed 
by the Punjab Council when it is granted further 
powers under the new Iteforms. 

When full powers arc granted to the Punjab Coun¬ 
cil, what is there to prevent it from passing a law 
that a particular caste or tribe, e.g., the Banias or the 
Mahajanj should not be allowed to compete for Gov¬ 
ernment posts pr to bid at auction for the sale of 
Government lands. I can well imagine the Punjab 
Council passing without much opposition a law of 
this kind. The veto of the Governor is a very doubtful 
safeguard. The Governor may not like to exercise 
his extraordinary powers in cases of this kind. In 
the new scheme of self-government, which would 
grant practically full powers to the Council,. the 
Governor might hesitate to exercise his prerogative. 
According to the political leaders who are framing 
constitutions at the preeent moment, if three-fourths 
of the members of the Hindu community are opposed 
to e measure of this kind, then the Bill will have to 
be dropped. This provision ignores the fact that the 
Hindus themselves are further divided into various 
sections and castes. It is absolutely clear that a 
non-Mahajan or a non-Bania will not join with the 
Mahajan or Bania in opposing a Bill of thiskind,sueh 
is the disintegrating effect of the Land Alienation 
Act. The attitude hitherto adopted by Rs. S. Ch. 
Chhotu Ram aud hia follower Ch. Duli Chand—both 
of whom are Hindu members—would show that they 
will be only too pleased to support a measure of the 
type just dismissed. I would respectfully, yet strongly, 
ask the members of the Simon Commission whether 
the Punjnb Council will not have the power of enact¬ 
ing laws of such outrageous nature, if it were in¬ 
clined to do so. 

Privileged Castes seek Further Privileges on the Basis 
of Iiirth. 

4. The Council debates boar ample testimony to the 
fact that if you once create privileged classes, they 
ask for further privileges based upon birth. The 
great desire of these privileged classes now is to 
shift the burden of taxation on to the shoulders of 
the noil-agricultural communities. Tho efforts to 
make iiuuiuu Lux a provincial subject arc the result 
of this tendency. The fart that income tax mainly 
comes out of the pockets of non-ngricultural classes is 
responsible for this move. It is, therefore, important 
for us to consider whether the new Government of 
India Act should not make provision for the regula¬ 
tion of taxation on a just and equitable basis. 

5. Turning now to the public services, we find these 
statutory castes insisting that 80 or 00 per cent, of 
the total appointments should go to them. The sec- 
tional differences iu the Punjab have been en¬ 
couraged, and perpetuated .hy the Government’s 


willingness in acceding to the demand for recruit¬ 
ment on costa basis. The various circulars issued by 
the Government from time to time have compelled 
heads of departments to adopt this policy in Ailing 
up Government posts. Apart froiu the communal 
heartburning and unrest that these measures have 
caused, they are also responsible for the fact that 
an element of incfficioncy has crept into these ser¬ 
vices, which cannot but prejudically affect the 
administration of the Province. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Depressed Classes and the Reforms. 

The importance of the problem of the depressed 
clnksea has been attracting public attention for some 
years. The question came to the forefront during the 
days of the non-co-operation movement (1920-21). 
There are in the Punjab 2,893,000 members of the 
depressed classes. The depressed castes are known to 
everybody. The Chamara, the Sweepers, the Meghs, 
the Dooms and various other similar castes are called 
the depressed castes. They are sufficiently well 
defined and well known. 

Causej of their Depression. 

There are various causes which are responsible for 
keeping these castes down. 

1 . These various castes became untouchables 

because they followed unclean trades or pro¬ 
fessions, and therefore the men of other 
castes ceased to have any social intercourse 
with them. 

2. In the second place, these castes continued to 

hold the lowest place in society because of 
certain customary rules which are enforceable 
in Courts of law debarring them from pur¬ 
chasing lands in village communities. Atten¬ 
tion was drawn to this matter by the writer 
in his speech in the Legislative Council ojk 
3rd March, 1928. The result of these 
customary rules which have the force of law 
is that the depressed classes are unable to 
purchase agricultural lands or even residen¬ 
tial sites in villages. 

3. The third cause is the Land Alienation Act, 

which prevents the members of the depressed 
classes from purchasing lands from the privi¬ 
leged castes notified under the act as agri¬ 
culturists. Theae castes, some of whom are 
agricultural labourers, cannot, under the 
Land Alienation Act, purchase land from 
agriculturists. 

So far as the high caste Hindus are concerned they 
have been making earnest efforts to raise the status of 
these people long beforo Mahatma Ghandi started his 
campaign against untouchability. Various Hindu 
and non-Muslim societies in the Punjab had started 
tho uplift work. To-day there is no such social an¬ 
tagonism as existed a generation ago. In Lahore the 
Brahmins and the Chamars are often seen dining 
at the same place and drawing water from the same 
well. 

Punjab Government Hostile to the Depressed Classes. 

The claim made on behalf of the Government by 
Lord Birkenhead is, however, without foundation, so 
fur ns the Punjab Government is concerned. Tho 
Punjab Government’s attitude is distinctly hostile Lo 
tlie claims of these castes even for a fair treatment, 
as is evidenced by the following fncts: — 

(n) It may lie stated here that persons belonging 
to these castes are not as a rule permitted to 
draw water from public wells. In March, 
1923, L. Mohan Lai Bhatnagar, a Hindu 
member, brought forward the following reso¬ 
lution in tho Punjab Legislative Council: 

* This Council recommends to the Govern¬ 
ment to take necessary steps to ensure that 
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the people of the untouchable classes ere not 
prevented from drawing water from public 
wells in charge of local bodies.” It will per* 
haps surprise the Honourable Members of the 
Commission to note that the resolution was 
resisted by the Government, and on the re¬ 
solution being put to vote, was lost, as the 
Government and Mahomedan members voted 
against the resolution, while all the Hindu? 
and all the Sikhs voted for it. The Council 
divided as follows: — 

Ayes, 20; Noes, 29. 

The division list is given on pages 197 and 198 
of Vol. VIII., Part A, Punjab Council De¬ 
bates, 1926. 

(b) The second incident to which I draw the 
attention of the Commission is the debate 
which took place in March, 1928, regarding 
the grant of Crown lands. The Punjab 
Government is the fortunate possessor of many 
lacs of acres of land, out of which grants are 
made to various classes of people in the 
Punjab. The claims of the depressed classes 
were pressed for favourable treatment by the 
writer in a speech, the report of which is 
given on pages 360-361 of Vol. 1. of the 
Punjab Council Debates, 1928. The reply on 
behalf of Government was given by Mr. H. 
D. Craik (see pages 364-366). He asserted 
that there was difficulty in finding a satis¬ 
factory definition of the depressed clan. This 
is obviously incorrect. However, the Govern¬ 
ment member proceeded: “ After all it is 
not necessary to be a grantee to benefit by 
the colony. Anyone can go there as .a 
tenant, the Chamar, the Sweeper, and so on. 
They are all welcome and they can all find a 
living as tenants. Is not that the proper 
line for their advance rather than to allot 
a great portion of the huge undeveloped area 
on which the prosperity of the province for 
• generations to come depends to these rather 
vague and undefined purposesP If the 
honourable member says that the Govern¬ 
ment keeps them in a depressed economic 
position, I might retort by asking him who 
is responsible for their low social position? ” 

That is the attitude of the Punjab Government 
towards the depressed classes. It is prepared to grant 
land to members of criminal tribes and to Mahomedan 
Janglies, many of whom are cattle lifters, but not to 
the depressed csstesl The reply given by the 
Financial Commissioner for Development ought to 
open the eyes of those who claim that the Government 
stands between the depressed classes and the higher 
castes. 

3. A* regards facilities in education the Punjab 
Government’s record is blank. It offeQ special 
scholarship* to Mahoraedans and to members of agri¬ 
cultural castes; but so far as these people are con¬ 
cerned it has not afforded any such facilities. 

4. I have already stated that under the Land 
Alienation Act' these castes are deprived of tho 
elementary rights of. citizenship, namely, to Treelv 
enter into contracts of purchase and sale for squiring 
agricultural lands. The Act was professedly passed in 
the interests of the agriculturist classes in order to 
protect them from the rapacity of the money-lender-. 
How the people of the depressed classes could hav^ 1 
exploited the agriculturists or the privileged castes of 
the Act passes the comprehension of men of ordinnry 
intelligence. 

Conclusion. 

It is, therefore, safe to assert that the attitude of 
the Punjab Government to the claims of these people 
to any special treatment has been most indifferent and 
in most cases actively hostile. In. the interest* of 
sound comfifufionol orfrooce it is absolutely essential 
that no restrictive lairs or customary rules per¬ 


mitted to stand in the icay of the advancement of the 
depressed climes. It should bo euacbcd that all public 
institutions, including the wells and tanks owned by 
Government, Municipalities, District Boards and 
village communities, be thrown open to all persons 
irrespective of their caste, religion or race. It objec¬ 
tion is taken to the free exercise of these elementary 
rights of citizenship by any section of the Punjab 
public then it is a matter of serious consideration 
whether any further step towards constitutional 
advance should be taken or not. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The Government and the Hindus. 

The Hindus in the Punjab are a minority com¬ 
munity. This fact is often lost sight of by outsiders. 
The treatment accorded to them by the Government 
bos created a widespread feeling among them that the 
Government haa entered upon a policy the result of 
which is to reduce them to the position of political and 
economic serfs. In support of this they point to the 
various acta of the Government which are leading to 
the political and economic downfall of the Hindus in 
the Punjab. I will very briefly lay before the Com¬ 
mission some of these outstanding grievances of the 
minority Hindu community. 

(1) The first grievance is the existence of the 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act. It ia con¬ 
tended that this Act disqualifies large classes 
of Punjab citizens from exercising civic rights 
on the ground of caste. The civic disability 
thus imposed on account of a person’s birth in 
a particular caste pursues him till death. 
This Act was not passed by the Punjab 
Council, but by the Imperial Council in Lord 
Curxon’s time, where there was no represen¬ 
tative of the castes, who were deprived of 
valuable rights of citizenship. 

(2) The second grievance is with regard to the 
working of this Act. Many Hindu agricul¬ 
tural tribes are not declared as “ agricul¬ 
turists " under this Act. The Act is worked 
for the benefit of the Mahomedans to the 
detriment of the Hindus. This Act has 
strengthened the caste system, haa divided 
the people, haa deprived the non-priviJeged 
castes from acquiring lands and has been the 
cause of their humiliation and real suffering. 

(3) In the matter of military service the distinc¬ 
tion of martial and non-martial races has been 
created for keeping out the high-caste 
Hindus. The Khatris, the descendants of the 
old martini races, have, by a strange irony of 
fate, been declared to be a non-military race. 
The policy of the Government in this respect 
has led to the emnscu lotion of the Hindus 
and the deterioration of their physique. 

(4) In the matter of the civil services as well, the 
attitude of the Government and the Muslim 
Ministers has been deplorable. Merit and 
efficiency are being sacrificed in order to please 
the dominant community and the privileged 
castes. The Hindu candidates, especially 
those belonging to the so-called higher castes, 
are being arbitrarily excluded in spite of 
their superior qualifications. 

(6) This principle fans been carried forward even 
even in the sphere of education. Admissions 
iu the Government College at Lahore are made 
on the communal basis. Similarly, in pro¬ 
fessional colleges, namely, the Medical. 
Training, Agricultural and Engineering 
colleges the pernicious rule of admitting can¬ 
didates on communal or caste considerations 
has been enforced. 

(6) Efforts have been mnde to pass Bills like the 
Moneylender* Bill in order to destroy the 
trade and commerce of the Hindus. The fear 
of the Hindus, therefore, is well-founded that 
their economic ruin ia only a question of time 
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i,‘ tnr'* permitted to go on in this 
, na , T>->- Hindus seek no favour or eon- 
h.,t i-■.'if they <uk for w that a person 
fb fitl.l ...i./ •<< r\ade to suffer because he is born 
Ui.it i;i «< t; cause he belongs to a particular 

(7 1 Agi :w..iice of the Hindus is that in 
ii:; ; rs ::iun:il troubles and tension a 

t. i, 1 1v i:-.j«..itial treatment is not accorded 
L\ Lin' 1 Km— iilive Government in the matter 
L .J ; i j nnni.i! in usecutions, The recent inci- 
d. nt' in cited as instances to show the 

.1iinu:i: made between the offenders.of 
i in- v.i i t'immunities. 

("i Kit :!y. ,t- Hoards the medium of instruction. 
I • r.lii ii.*- irped the place of the mother- 
t' Mirin*. ::.:n,ciy t the Punjabee. Schoolboys 
oi v.-ry ti:i.!-‘r years are made to receive 
eilui-aKn:: through Urdu. 

■J’h.‘ .system .;! ci.iiinnmal representation has, there¬ 
for,failed to 1 , 11 .tret the interests of the Hindn 
min-.in,;, ami oti.i-r minorities. In place of the old 

Ri:ti ii (inv.-rnri mt now there exists British-cum- 
.Mud;m The tuiuoritiei hare been sacrificed to 

satisfy the desire for domination of both the British 
and the Mshomedsna. The Hindus have not been 
treated with fairness and justice. There has been no 
question of their getting any special favour or conces¬ 
sion which they could have claimed on the ground of 
their being in a minority in this Province. The 
problem, therefore, for the Hindus is how they can 
reconcile the claim of the people of the Punjab for full 
responsible Government with their own safety. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The Protection of Minorities. 

The chief problem which the Statutory Commission 
has to tackle is how to protect the minorities while 
conceding full responsible government to the people 
of India. We have seen #iSt in the Punjab, the 
intercMK of the minorities have been sacrificed to 
please the majority community and that the system of 
communal representation has failed to afford any pro¬ 
tection to minorities in general and the Hindus in 
particular. It is clear that this system must be 
abandoned and other safeguards adopted. Democratic 
national responsible government can only be estab¬ 
lished if in) concession is made to communal demands; 
and privileges based upon caste or birth are 
abolished. Therefore, I venture to make the follow¬ 
ing suggestions, which will, I hapo meet with the 
approval of the Commission. These principles hare 
mainly been taken from the constitutions of other 
advanced countries. So long as the power of the 
Briii'-li Parliament is supreme, it should not be open 
to the Legislatures and Executive Governments in 
India to pass any law or issue any regulation which 
infringes the spirit of these principles. And if 
British power is weakened, the minorities will them- 
«Hvi»i look after their own safety. Thero is no justi¬ 
fication for the British Government to recognise the 
divisions based upon religion or caste or birth, and 
it should not givo way to the clamour of the com¬ 
munal ists or privileged castes, but should boldly plnco 
India and the Punjab on the pnth of democratic rulo. 

The following suggestions are made for the conskler- 
iiuii of those who are entrusted with the work of 
^■tiling the question of responsible Government. 

1. in the Punjab the principle of communal ro- 
pindentation by religious communities should 
hr; completely abolished, because the 
minorities, i.e., the Hindus, the Sikhs and 
the Christians, do not want it, and the 
Mahomedans being in a majority in the 
Punjab cannot claim it. 

2. That equality of all men before law should be 
established by Statute; caste and religions 
distinctions in the exercise of civil rights 
should, by a Statute of Parliament, be 
abolished. 


? 



sidcrations of birth, caste and religion should 
bo wholly ruled out. The posts of trust ami 
responsibility should be filled by open compe¬ 
tition giving equal opportunities to all the 
citizens of the Punjab. 

4. In the Police, Military, Naval and Air Forces, 
all supposed or reai distinctions of martial 
und uon-martial ruces, tribes or castes should 
be abolished und all persons who come up to 
the required test of physical and intellectual 
fitness should bo taken in the Services. 

o. That all judicial posts should be filled 
absolutely on the ground of merit and 
efficiency, ruling out all other considerations, 
and the action of the judiciary should nut 
be made the subject of debate or discussion 
in the local legislatures. The independence 
of the High Court should by Statute lie 
guaranteed. 

6. That elementary primary education should he 
given in the mother-tongue of the people, and 
Urdu in the Punjab should not be forced on 
the primary schools and should cease to be 
the medium of instruction to the exclusion 
of the Punjabee and Hindi (the language of 
the districts of Ambala, Hissar, Gurgnon, 
Rohtak and Kangra). 

(7) That primary education, free and compulsory, 
should at once be established and funds 
raised by new taxation, if necessary. 

(8) That freedom of worship and right of citizens 
for assembling for religious purposes, and 
freedom of propaganda for the purposes of 
uplift or conversion should be guaranteed to 
all communities alike, provided the com¬ 
munities behave in an orderly and lawful 
manner. The offenders breaking the law of 
the land should be dealt with impartially and 
in accordance with law. 

(9) That persons belonging to depressed castes 
should enjoy full privileges as regards civic 
rights, which aro enjoyed by Mahomedans 
and higher caste Hindus. 

(10) Tlint the citizens should hare equal oppor¬ 
tunities for qualifying themselves for the 
right of vote. All restrictions recognised by 
invidious law in acquiring property and 
other qualifications should be abolished. This 
should be guaranteed by Parliamentary 
Statute. 

(11) That it should be open to the citizens to 
test the legality of any Government order in 
a court of law if any regulation, order, nr 
circular infringes these principles. 

I submit that if the suggestions offered above are 
carried out and suitable legislation by the Parliament 
is passed, the question of the protection of the 
minorities and giving them special concessions and 
siiowing them favours will not arise. It is the desire 
tr establish communal rule and communal domination 
that is at the back of the demands for communal 
concessions and favours. Government, bv not accept¬ 
ing the principles acted upon bv other civilised 
countries, lays itself open to the charge of partiality 
for one community and for perpetuating caste and 
religious distinctions for gaining its own selfish ends. 

It was forcibly pointed out by Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford that bv making concessions to com¬ 
munal ism vnu cannot bring nhmit. nntinnal spirit. 
If India, and specially the Punjab, is to be placed 
on the path of responsible government, then com- 
munalism must lie destroyed. The country is not 
placed on the path of responsible rule ns yet. We 
have the beginning of the rule of religious majoritios 
—a wholly undesirable state of affairs. There is a 
challenge to British statesmanship and British ideals 
of freedom and democracy. Shall the people of India 
march on the path of freedom peacefully and consti¬ 
tutionally or shall they be forced to march towards 
freedom, liberty and responsible government through 
revolution, revolt and bloodshed? Let British states- 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Good. —It is the declared policy of the British 
Parliament to establish responsible Government in 
Indie. The advance is to be on national democratic 
lines. 

impediments in the IVoy of N ationality and Demo¬ 
cracy. —There are, however, three great impediments 
which stand in the way of the people of the Punjab in 
the development of a spirit of nationalism and demo¬ 
cracy. They are: — 

(1) Divisions on Religious Lines.— The communal 
tension in the Punjab is very acute, and the 
cleavage between the Muslims, the Hindus, 
and the Sikhs is very marked. Communal 
bitterness, as 1 have already pointed out in 
my Memorandum (Part I), is intensified by 
the Reforms. 

(2) Divisions Based on Caste.— The caste divisions 
are greatly strengthened by the Government 
not only by maintaining the divisions already 
existing, but also by the oreation of privileged 
castes by Statutory Law. 

(3) The Existence of Primitive Village Communi- 
■ ties.—It is absolutely essential for the 

Honourable Members of the Commission to 
understand the constitution of the Punjab 
village communities and the privileges and 
powers exercised by the landed proprietors, 
which are feudal in character and wholly 
opposed to the fundamental ideas of demo¬ 
cracy. There exists a sharp cleavage between 
the proprietors and the non-proprietors. The 
proprietors exercise feudal privileges and 
refuse the extension of even the elementary 
rights of citizenship to other classes, such as 
the depressed castes, the tenants, the kamins/ 
artisans and the tradesmen. 

Government Accentuates the Existing Divisions and 
Creates Other Divisions. —These impediments in the 
way of national solidarity and democracy would have 
been removM in course of time with the growth of 
education and the spread of modern ideas, but the 
policy of the Government of India in general, and the 
Punjab Government in particular, has strengthened 
these caste, tribal and religious divisions. The various 
enactments which are on the Statute Book and 
numerous Government circulars and executive orders 
and instructions regarding the recruitment of services 
have intensified communal, class and caste bitterness. 
The schools and colleges have been instrumental in 
further accentuating these divisions. The situation, 
therefore, presents problems and difficulties created, 
not only by the old social order, but by the Govern¬ 
ment themselves. 

The Government seem determined to follow a policy 
of granting concessions and favours mainly on the 
basis of birth,* religion and race, and it seems almost 
a hopeless task to persuade the Government to take a 
different line of action. The policy of favouring the'' 
Mahomedans at the cost of the Hindus is being ruth¬ 
lessly followed under the guise of protecting the 
minority community; and Government grants privi¬ 
leges to Musaalmans as Buch, while it ignores the 
existence of the other minority communities, such as 
the Hindus and the Sikhs, of the Punjab and 
Christians everywhere. 

Indian Politician's Error .—The Indian politician, 
on the other blind, t" hw*nV down the exist¬ 

ing system of Government nt all costs, has not un¬ 
naturally followed the exnmple set by the Government 
and has accepted the communal principle in order to 
win the favour of the Mahomedan community and also 
conceded to it certain privileges which he refuses to 
ether minorities. The existence of other minorities in 


India [such as Christians, the Sikhs, and the Hindus 
in Bengal and the Punjab] has been especially ignored 
by the Indian statesmen. An attempt has been madrf 
in the Nehru Report to rectify some of the errors of 
the past and to place India on the road to national 
democratic responsible Government, but the desire to 
win the favour of the Muslim community bos been 
responsible for some very serious errors in this other¬ 
wise valuable document. 

RssentiaJj of Advance.— To those who are prepared 
to 'think and act nationally it must be clear that we 
shall have to retrace our steps. The line of advance 
so far adopted is opposed to nationalistic and demo¬ 
cratic ideals. The first step in responsible Govern¬ 
ment must be preceded by the total abolition of the 
communal principle and of privileges based upon birth, 
caste, and religion. The feudal privileges of the 
landed proprietors living in the villages must be 
abolished and a really democratic outlook created. 
Equality of all citizens of the State before the law 
must be established qua civic or civil rights. Freedom 
of religious worship must be guaranteed to all Indians 
alike, and elementary education in the language of the 
people must at once be introduced. 

The Scheme of Fundamental Bights. —The authors 
of the Nehru Report deserve credit for having drawn 
np a scheme of fundamental rights which is likely to 
achieve most of the essentials of political advance men¬ 
tioned above. This scheme of fundamental rights is 
absolutely essential for the protection of the minori¬ 
ties, be they Hindus, Mahomedans, or Sikhs. The 
scheme is bound to ameliorate the condition of the 
depressed classes and menials (kamins) in the villages. 
Such a scheme finds a place in the constitutions of the 
advanced countries of the world, and must be accepted 
by the British Parliament. Similar recommendations 
have been made by the Mussalmans of U.P. in a book 
published by Dr. Shafoat Ahmad, M.L.C. of the U.P. 
In the Memorandum which I have already submitted 
(Part I) I ventured to place similar suggestions before 
the Commission. It is expected that the Honourable 
Members of the Commission, true to the ideals of 
democracy, will recommend the ^acceptance of thi« 
scheme to the British Parliament. 

I now pass on to make constructive proposals regard¬ 
ing various topics contained in the questionnaire. 

CHAPTER II. 

1. The Jlepresentative System ru Applied to India. 

The Nehru Report advocates adult suffrage. So for 
as legislatures are concerned adult suffrage seems to 
be impracticable and unworkable. There is every 
likelihood that the Constitution will break down if 
adult suffrage is introduced for election to the legis- 
Inturps without the proper political education of the 
masses. On the other hand, adult suffrage must be 
extended for the purposes of local boards, munici¬ 
palities anil also the villnge Panchayats. People must 
be trained to exercise the rights of vote in the institu¬ 
tions mentioned above. 

The property qualifications, so far as legislatures 
are concerned, must therefore be retained, It must, 
however, be made clear thnt no kind of restrictions 
should be imposed on any individual or class regard¬ 
ing the acquisition of property or any other qualifica¬ 
tions which are necessary for the exercise of the right 
to vote. 

Method of Election —(i) The electorate should be 
joint. Separate representation by means of religious 
eiecloi iiuinL be given up. 

(ii) Special interests, such as trade, commerce, 
industries and the universities must secure represen¬ 
tation in the legislatures by means of special elector¬ 
ates. Unfortunately the Government’s unsympathetic 
attitude toward* the urban and educated elaaes is 
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responsible fur their inadequate representation on tho 
local legislatures. 

(iii) 1 see no justification for retaining the con¬ 
stituency of big landholders on the legislative bodies, 
but if their representation is to be retained those 
people who pay large sums of income tox should also 
have similar representation on these bodies. 

. \ (iv) The rnpi ‘“notation of the Tamandars in the 

Punjab Legislative Council is an anachronism and 
should be nbolished. 

(v) The right of voting must be extended to retired 
cieil officials on the same basis as it is granted to the 
retired soldiers who served during the Great War. 

The' MinurHivt and Separate Electorate). —Let 
us now consider whether separate electorates in 
the Punjab should be retained or not. I have 
already submitted that the Reforms have intensified 
communal bitterness and hatred. The spirit of 
violence has been:engendered and riots and disturb¬ 
ances have disfigured the history of this province. 
The communities, 'instead of living in peaoe and 
friendship, ure to-day' ranged against one another. 
Jf h national spirit. U to ho created then'communal 
representation by means of separate electorates must 
U* given up. Tlie Mussatmans in the Punjab, though 
in a majority, advocate the retention of this form of 
representation, Ixrause they wish to establish the 
doiuination of their own community over the other 
two communities. Not only do they want the reten¬ 
tion of separate electorates for the purposes of 
election to the legislatures, but they also favour the 
u extension of the communal principle to other spheres 

*- of life, such as seats of learning, services 'and to local' 

bodies (wherever it is to their advantage). * They are 
. not, however, prepared to grant the saira concessions 
to other minorities which theyr'aeek-. fturttkemMives. 
That is the reason why the prinriptapbf: oOmnunud' 
^^ representation has not been extended '.tnt ike*- district 
boards in the Punjab. 'The Muslims'ha'V rule are' 
“ opposed to caste, but the Mahomedana of the Punjab 1 
favour tho perpetuation of caste cleavage in order to 
retain tho distinction of agriculturist and non-agricul- 
• tnrist, the basis of which is a person's birth in a par¬ 
ticular caste. .Tlie Muslima outside this province are not 
i n favour of keeping down the Hindu depressed classes; 
in the'Punjab they oppose the Hindu depressed classes; 
but in the Punjab they oppose their amelioration as 
they lose a fruitful soil for carrying on their religious 
propaganda, for the purposes of conversion. There¬ 
fore die conflict between the various communities 
living in the Punjab haa assumed a magnitude the 
parallel of which it is difficult' to find in other 
provinces.. Unless the majorities are prepared to show 
i . proper, concern for the welfare and protection of the 

minorities it is clear that the advance can neither be 
sound nor rapid, and it lies with the majorities to 
make their choice. If they refuse to grant equal 
opportunities for progress to other citiisens of the 
^ State, then the necessary result will be that the 
advance in this province will be restricted. Let us 
therefore consider some of the safeguards which are 
« • absolutely essential for the protection of the 
■r - minorities in the Punjab. 

- 5 » • 

Safeguards for Minorities. —In view of the increase 
in < i.mmunal bitterness and the tension prevailing in 
the Punjab the following safeguards must be adopted 
before any advance is made. 

li) The scheme of fundamental rights must be 
adopted and statutory provision made for it. 
(ii) Law, order and justice should bo made 
Central subjects. 

fiii) Minorities should lie effectively represented 
in the Cabinet as is done at present. The 
ministers should be elected by means of single 
transferable vote! thus giving a chance to 
vnrious groups of councillors to put in their 
liest men in the Cabinet. It is clear that 
if tho choice is given to the Chief Minister 


to appoint the members of the Cabinet he 
will choose such persons out of the minority 
communities ar will be Absolutely subservient 
to his will. The system of electing ministers 
by means of Bingle transferable rote while 
giving protection to the minorities is in no 
way communal in its nature. 

(iv) The ministers should be helped in the work 
of their departments by tho Standing Com¬ 
mittees of the Council, the election of which 
should be by single transferable vote as at 
present. These committees should not be 
merely advisory, but they should determine 
the policy of the ministers, who should be 
held bound by the decisions of the Standing 
Committees, unless in any particular matter 
the decision of the Committee is overruled 
by the Governor on an appeal by tho 
minister. 

(v) The power of making appointments should be 
taken away from the ministers and should 
rest in the Public Service Commission. 

(vi) Joint responsibility of the Cabinet must be 
enforced. 

(vii) Income tax should continue to be • Central 
subject and financial safeguards for protect¬ 
ing the interests of the minorities must be 
adopted. Therefore the power of taxation of 
the Provincial Governments should be well 
and carefully defined. The Provincial 
Governments should not be given the powers 
of imposing any new tax or readjust its 
imposition without the previous sanction of 
the Central Government. 

(via) There should be effective representation 
v , i of the urban, educated and trading classes, 
which is not the case at present. 

(ix) All bills passed by the provincial legislatures 
' ’ shall require the assent of the Govemor- 

General-in-Council. 

(x) Residuary powers shall vest in the Central 
Government, which should hare the power to 
suspend the Provincial Constitutions in rose 
the Provincial Governments act against the 

, principles of fairplay and justice or violate 
the fundamental rights of the citizens. 

CHAPTER ITI. 

The Punjab Council. 

The Punjab Council shoutd be substantially en¬ 
larged. The constituencies should be made smaller 
so that the representatives of the people may be able 
to come into closer touch with tlieir constituents. 
The Council should be representative of all interests 
about which mention has already been made. 

The British Services—Europeans and the Anglo- 
Indians .—The classes mentioned above should have 
their representatives in the Council. These classes have 
got great stake in the Province and therefore it is 
necessary that they should have representation in the 
Conncil by means of special constituencies. 

Cabinet.—The Cabinet must consist of the members 
of all communities and all interests should also be 
represented. Each Minister should be :n charge Of one 
or more departments. He should be helped in his work 
by a board or a standing committee composed of the 
elected members of the Council. Election to this 
board should take place by means of single transfer¬ 
able vote as is done in the case of the election to the 
Standing Committees of the Punjab Legislative 
Council. Members of this board should have a power¬ 
ful voice in determining the policy of the Minister. 
This scheme will lead to the harmonious working 
between the various members of the different com¬ 
munities. It will pave the way for mutual oo-opera- 
t-ion and goodwill between the different communities 
and will considerably allay the communal tension 
existing in the Punjab. 
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The District Boards, Municipalities and Village 
Councils .—In order to make democracy a really 
efficient instrument of Government it is necessary to 
build it up on solid foundations. People living in the 
villages of the Punjab and towns should therefore be 
given real and effective political education. Respon¬ 
sibility should be introduced in the village pan- 
chayats, town committees and district boards. 

The village Panchayat and Council .—There should 
be an elected panchayat in every village which should 
deal with and administer certain specified subjects 
such as primary educati^i of the village, and right in 
and enjoyment of the common property, village sani¬ 
tation, poor relief and petty disputes. In this council 
all communities living in the village and all interests 
should be represented. The kawins, the artisans and 
traders should have a voice in the administration of 
the village. 

Adult suffrage should be at once introduced and the 
people saved from the oppression caused by the 
Panchayat Act of the Punjab. 

Totcn Councils.—The town councils should exist 
in every town, big or small, and all interests in the 
town councils should be represented. There should 
be special representation of those people who pay 
large • amount of taxes whether municipal or 
provincial. 

District Boards .—The district boards should be 
enlarged and should be representative of the people 
living in the district as a whole. They should not 
merely be rural boards. Every adult should have the 
right to vote. Thou who pay meet for the running 
of the machinery of the Government -may be given 
special representation for a specified period of time. 
The cumbersome machinery of governing the district 
with highly paid officials should be substantially 
modified. One District Officer; for co-ordinating 
different departments should take the place of the 
Deputy-Commissioner and the Depufcjvguperinten- 
dent of Police, and the District Council should be 
responsible for— 

(a) Secondary education. 

(b) Medical relief and sanitation of the district. 

(e) Maintenance of district roads and other means 

of communication. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Federation in India and Relation between the 
Central and Provincial Governments. 

The Government in India should be a unitary Gov¬ 
ernment. The Central Government should have the 
power of superintendence, direction, and control over 
the Provincial Governments. The power of suspending 
the constitution of any Provincial Government should 
also vest in the Central Government. If the Central 
Government is convinced that any Provincial Govern¬ 
ment behaves in a manner which is opposed to the 
principle of fair play and justice, it should suspend 
the constitution. 

Residuary powers should vest in the Central Govern¬ 
ment and not in the Provincial Governments. Sources 
of revenue already made over to the provinces ere 
sufficient for the proper administration of the pro¬ 
vinces. In case it is found that any province requires 
any financial help the Central Government may, on 
the case being made out, make a contribution for^he 
purposes of the Provincial Government out of its 
funds. The Central Government should have the right 
in times of emergency to levy contribution from the 
Provincial Governments. 

-Central Government .—Much has already been said 
about the Central Government. So far ns the constitu¬ 
tion, position und powers of tho Governor-General nnd 
his relationship to the Cnbinet or to the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of Stnte is concerned the 
scheme propounded in the Nehru Report hns met with 
general acceptance in the Punjab. It is once more 
necessary bore to emphasise that any weakness of the 
Central Government is likelv to ’ have disastrous 
results. 


CHAPTER V. 

Justice in India, Judiciary and the High Court. 

All the three subjects are inter-connected. Justice 
should be a central subject, and the High Court should 
be-freed from the influence of the local councils. The 
following suggestions are submitted for the considera¬ 
tion of the Commissioners; — 

(1) Judges should be appointed by the Crown and 
should hold office during good behaviour. 
They should not be removed except by the 
Crown on the advice of the Governor-General. 

(2) The Judges of the High Court must be advo¬ 
cates of at least 10 years’ standing. No com¬ 
munal or caste considerations should be per¬ 
mitted to prevail while making appointments 
of the High Court J udges, ns is done at the 
present time. Efficiency and merit alone 
should be taken into consideration while 
making appointments to the high posts. 

Subordinate Judiciary .—The subordinate judiciary 
must also be recruited from the members of the Bar. 
Appointments should be in the hands of the High 
Court Judges, who should hold competitive examina¬ 
tions for Sling the posts. Communal or caste con¬ 
siderations should be wholly ruled out for making 
sppointments in the judiciary. The present system of 
making appointments should, therefore, be abandoned, 
os it has lowered efficiency and imported communal 
bias in the administration. 

Separation of Executive and Judicial Functions .— 
The executive officers should not be permitted to exer¬ 
cise judicial powers. All magistrates should be placed 
under the High Court. 

Revenue Courts should be Abolished .—The revenue 
courts generally perform the same function os the 
civil courts. These revenue courts should be abolished. 
Ail revenue eases should be tried by the civil courts. 
They should be tried as civil cases. Distinctions 
between the civil and revenue courts have often led to 
miscarriage of justice due to conflict of jurisdiction. 

Bribery, Corruption and Communal Bias .—The 
clients seeking justice and the lawyers practising in 
the courts should have the free right of bringing cases 
of bribery, corruption and communal bias in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice to the notice of the High 
Court. The people bringing these petitions shonld be 
given proper facilities for supporting these charges, 
and the High Court, after having satisfied itself there 
being a priroo facie cose against a person, should, by 
means of a commission consisting of two or more High 
Court Judges, make an enquiry into the conduct of the 
subordinate judiciary, and should remove the accused 
from office if the charges against him are proved. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Services. 

The question of services is one of the most important 
subjects with which we have to deal. The policy of the 
Punjab Government and the Government of India in 
making appointments oh religious and caste basis must 
be strongly condemned. All higher appointments 
should bo made by open competitive examinations, 
and, where it is not possible, the appointment should 
go to the best qualified person. 

All ideas of communal or caste considerations should 
be wholly ruled out. The power of making appoint¬ 
ments should vest in the All India Public Service 
Commission and in the Provincial Public Service 
Commission. The members of the Commission should 
be appointed by His Majesty the King-Einperor nnd 
should be of Lh« »uir.e status as the High Court Judges. 
It should be open to all subjects of His Majesty°the 
King-Emperor, whether born or naturaliscd in India, 
to compete for all Government posts in India. 

Pay and .Sttlary of the Services .—It is submitted 
that the pay and salary of many of the services is very 
high, and a poor country like India cannot afford to 
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.,., v micIi heavy salaries. There should be no reserva¬ 
tion nt posts for any tribe or caste or religion iu the 
services, nor should any percentage of Indian Civil 
Services be the monopoly for the British subjects. 
Equality of opportunity should be afforded to all. 
Thi> is "the best way of getting the best persons for 
services of the State. 

CHAPTER VH. 

Status anil position, of India in the British Empire. 

India should enjoy Dominion status in the British 
Empire and should be a partner in the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Free Notions on equal terms. The de¬ 
claration of peace and war should vast in the 
Imperial Parliament. ’ All the citizens of the 
Dominions which allow equal treatment to citizens 
t»f India in their territory should have reciprocal 
rights in rndlu. The citizens of Great Britain and 
other Dominions which allow Indians to compete for 
th«ir posts should be permitted to compete for posts 
in the Indian Commonwealth. By mutual arrange¬ 
ment and agreement India and Great Britain should 
contribute towards the expenses of all military, air, 
and naval forces. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Defence of India. 

The problem of the defence of India is extremelv 
important. The Punjab occupies a unique position 
in thi< respect. The politicians and the Government 
cf India fail to appreciate the feelings of the minor¬ 
ities living in the Punjab while dealing with this 
qiiC'tiim. These minorities are not insignificant, but 
have the greatest possible stake in the Punjab. They 
have, so far, been sacrificed either to satisfy the 
whims nt the politicians or to pacifv the anger of the 
Government, which is obsessed with the idea that it 
is the Hindus and the Sikhs who seek the destruction 
of the British Government. The minorities, however, 
cannot ignore the hard realities of life and attach 
tin* greatest possible importance to the question of 
dofent •*. 

(1) Tin- Punjab is almost a frontier Province, and 
its geographical jmSHion makes it open to attacks 
from the Frontier. Afghanistan, Persia, Turkey. 
Baluchi-tan, Turkiatan and other Mahomedan inde¬ 
pendent countries being enrried away by the wave of 
pan-I-l.imisin can attack India at any time through 
the N.W. Frontier. I would, in this connection, re¬ 
quest the Members of the Commission to study the 
article of Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, which appeared in 
the Civil and .Vilifary Gazette, dated 20th July, 
1!)2S. It graphically describes bow the Afghan King 
hold*, tin* hev of " Peace and War.” (See C. i- M. G. 
of 2fi;h July, 1928.) 


(2) The majority community iu the Punjab con¬ 
sists of virile but mostly ignorant people who are 
easily inflamed to action and violeqpe bv fanatical 
leaders. The riots which occurred in Kolmt, Rawal¬ 
pindi, Multan and Lahore cannot be forgotten by the 
Hindus and the Sikhs of the Punjab. Reference mav 
also be made here to the Hijrat Movement^ 1921-2&*. 
which shows how these people enn sacrifice everything 
at the altar of a religious idea. 

(3) The Press in the Punjab especially, controlled 
by the majority community, is an index to the men¬ 
tality of the people living in this Province. The 
threat that the Muslims will not be slow to use their 
power (when they get it) against their enemies has 
more than once been held out. And it is not a mere 
idle threat. The passions even of the educated men 
have been inflamed to a pitch which is dangerous in 
the extreme to the peace of the Punjab. Under these 
circumstances it is essential: — 

(i) That the Central Government should exercise 
complete control over the Air, Naval and 
Military Forces; and Law, Order and Justice 
must be in its keeping. 

(ii) The distinction between the martial and 
non-martial races and tribes should be com¬ 
pletely abolished because this distinction has 
been responsible For the emasculation of the 
Hindus of the Punjnb. All persons who fulfil 
the required test of physical and intellectual 
fitness should be permitted to enter the mili¬ 
tary’ services of the State. The minorities 
should not be hampered by unjust and unfair 
conventions by which the Government has 
sought to deprive them of their share in the 
military force. 

(iii) On the other hand the minority communities 
should have Bpecial facilities for being trained 
in the offensive and defensive methods of 
warfare. Statesmanship and foresight re¬ 
quire that the course suggested above be 
adopted and lessons from past experience 
should not be forgotten. 

(ir) The administration of the Frontier should 
remain in the hands of the Central Govern¬ 
ment which should be the sole authority for 
determining whether reforms should he ex¬ 
tended to the Frontier or not. Military and 
strategic considerations should he given the 
greatest possible weight for a decision on 
this point. 

(v) And the advance in the Punjab must also 
be guided by similar considerations. Security 
of life ami property must bo guaranteed to 
His Majesty’s subjects in this Province by- 
adopting the suggestions mentioned above. 
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MORNING. 


Present: 

Al. Members or the Commission (except Colonel Lane-Fox), or the Central Committee (except 
Mr. Kjkabhai Premchand), and or the Punjab Provincial Committee. 


Deputation from the NATIONAL REFORM PARTY. 


1. Chairman: I think the leader of this deputation 
is Pandit Nanak Chand, a member of the Legislative 
Council, and advocate, and secretary and whip of 
the party?— [Pandit S until; Chand): Yes. 

2. And we know it is a deputation from the 
National Reform Party. The document is at pp. 86-97. 
We hare before us a very largo and very considerable 
deputation. I will just read the names, if 1 may, 
for convenience; it consists of: Rai Bahadur Moti 
Sagar, ex-judge of High Court and vice-chancellor 
of Delhi University; Rai Bahadur Durga Dass, 
advocate, High Court, and director of the Punjab 
National Bank; Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Dass; Lala 
Juggannath Agarwall, an advocate; Pandit Bi&han 
Narain, a barrister; Rai Bahadur Sewak Ram, a 
member of the legislative council and a barrister; 
M. L. Puri, a barrister; Honorary Captain Dr. 
Maharaj Kishan Kapur; Mr. J. R. Agnihotri, a 
barrister and then I see the name of Lala Joti Per- 
shad, a member of the legislative council and an 
advocate, is he here?—No. 

3. Then there is Lala Gulshan Rai, a Fellow of the 
Punjab University, who, in some respects, has a few 
special points to raise?—Yes. 

4. Dr. JYu rang: The time of our disposal is ex¬ 
tremely short, and I would like you to make your 
answers as brief as you possibly can. If you have 
any documents to which you wish to refer, please 
give the references and do not trouble to read any¬ 
thing. The references will be carefully noted. The 
first question I want to put to you is this: What is 
your ideal as to the further instalment of constitu¬ 
tional advance in this country?—We are all in favour 
of Dominion Status, provided (1) there is complete 
abolition of the communal principle in all spheres, 
t.e., in the legislatures, the local bodies, and the 
services, and (21 there is no discrimination of any 
caste or religion in the matter of the distribution of 
civic rights or imposition of civic disabilities. These 
two propositions being granted, we are in favour of 
an advance towards Dominion Status. If com- 
munalism or communal representation is retained in 
any shape or form in any province of India, we are 
not in favour of any reform or any advance. 

5. Is not that rather a broad proposition ?— IS this 
your deliberate opinion?—This is our deliberate 
opinion. 

6. In what way has communal representation in 
the council, for instance, stood in the way of political 
advance in this country? Will yon kindly briefly 
explain it?—Yes; in the first place communal repre¬ 
sentation has intensified communal hatred and bitter¬ 
ness. In tho second place, it is responsible for fre¬ 
quent communal riots, nnmL-is and blood-h^d which 
have Wn taking place in the Punjab ever since the 
introduction of the Reforms. 

7. Chairman: Do von think that is due to com¬ 
munal electorates?—Yes. and I have the authority uf 
various mcmlx'rs of this council to support this 
proposition. I will briefly give those authorities, 
liecause 1 am asked not to read the passages. 


3. Dr. Xurung: You mean quotations from the pro¬ 
ceedings of the council?—Yes. 

***** 

10. Dr. iVarang: You mean to say even Hindus and 
Mahomedans, and all kinds of members, have con¬ 
demned this?—All parties, whether Hindus, Muslims 
or Sikhs, have said that the state of communal tension 
which prevails in the Punjab has become worse ever 
since the introduction of the Reforms. 

11. Have the Reforms that you have already 
obtained been utilised on communal lines?—Yes. 

12. In what way, do you say?—Ever since the 
introduction of the Reforms there has been the giving 
of posts on a communal basis, and latterly on a caste 
basis as well. This principle has been extended to 
the municipalities in order to give the majority com¬ 
munity here an advantage over the other minority 
communities. It is the deliberate opinion of the 
Hindus of the Punjab that this principle of com¬ 
munal representation has not been introduced into 
the district board because the Hindus would have 
gained by this and the Mahomedans would have lost 
by the introduction of this principle. 

13. There is a party in your council which is called 
the National Unionist Party, is there not? What is 
the composition of it?—This party consists of all 
the Mahomedans, minus a few Khilafat gentlemen, 
and two Hindus. This party is in a different form a 
Muslim party, and I can give quotations from the 
speeches of the council, from these very members, 
to show that these agriculturists or rural names that 
have been given to it are mere camouflage. 

14. So you mean to say that the distinction of 
rural and urban which is sought to be made out by 
this party, and which is the fundamental principle 
of this party, is merely a misnomer?—Absolutely. 
This party consists of Mahomedan gentlemen who 
belong to urban centres, and other gentlemen repre¬ 
senting urban interests. 

15. How has this principle affected the services? 
Has it led to any inefficiency in the services?—Yes. 

16. You have heard what Mi - . Emerson said. Do 
you agree with him?—Not at all. I will take that 
very department to which a reference was made, 
namely the Co-operative department. 

17. Chairman: What is the particular thing that 

Mr. Emerson said?—1 saw it reported in the papers 
that he said tlint it has not led to lowering of 
efficiency in the services, and 1 understood- 

18. Whether lie said it or not. your view is that the 
other view is the right one?- That efficiency has lieen 
lowered? That is the correct view. 

19. Dr. Xamity: Whai. has it Ind mi tho 

probity of Government servants, this communal prin¬ 
ciple?—There were recently prosecutions lor bribery, 
and always a communal defence was put up. If it was 
a Mahomedan who was being pro>eruted it was always 
stated that that was due to the machination* of the 
Hindus, and if it was a Hindu who was prosecuted it 
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was stated that it was due to the wickedness of the 
• Mussulmans that he had been prosecuted. _ 

* * . • « * * * 

31 l)r Xarang: 1 Bhould like to know whether you 
with me in this view. Does not this communal 
principle make people nervous as to the coining oi 

Swaraj?_Yes. That is what has been said inoru than 

once by the Hindus, that the power given to the 
members of any community on the basis ol caste or 
religion-is utilised simply for the purpose of dominat¬ 
ing other communities. 

y*2. Are you aware that there is a section in the 
Government of India Act (1 refer to section 90) in 
which it has been definitely laid down : “No native of 
British India nor any subject of His Majesty resident 
therein shall, by reason ol his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or nny of them be disabled from hold¬ 
ing aiiv office under the Crown in India.” Hus this 
provision of the Government of India Act been acted 
upon in practice in various departments?—No. 

23. Are you satisfied with the wording of the sec¬ 
tion, or would you like to modify it in any way, par¬ 
ticularly the word “disabled” ? Would you like to 
substitute the word “ prejudiced ” ?—Prejudiced, or 
disqualified—prejudiced and disqualified. 

24. You would like to have this section amended?— 

Yes. 


Dr. Xarang: Now, you hnve made a great deal, in 
your Memorandum, of the evils of the Land Alienation 
Act. There are certain words used in your Memo¬ 
randum which may not be quite familiar to some 
members of the Conference. 

28. I see you put there agriculturists and nnn-ngri- 
culturists, Zamindar aud non-Zamindar, privileged 
class and non-privileged class. Will you kindly explain 
what these expressions mean? What do you mean hy 
an agriculturist for instance?—Agriculturist in the 
Punjab has not got the Mime meaning which this word 
carries elsewhere. *' Agriculturist ” here means a 
member of a particular caste or tribe, notified as an 
agricultural tribe under the Land Alienation Act. It 
is not necessary that a person should he a cultivator of 
the land or owner of the soil or subsisting on agricul¬ 
ture. Kven if a person is following a lenrned profes¬ 
sion, without owning an inch of land, he would lie an 
agriculturist under this Act. 

29. Chairman: If we speak accurately, he would bo 
a member of an agricultural tribe. 1 do not think the 
Act uses the word ’* agriculturist ” at all?—Agricul¬ 
tural tribe, yes. 

30. Member of an agricultural tribe. We are very 
familiar with this, I may tell you. I tiiink I could pass 
an examination on the Statute. 


Dr. Xnramj: Yes. certainly you would. Sir. 

TFifne.«; Then there are non-agriculturists who fin 
spite of the fact they are agricultural tribes in the 
same sense as the notified agricultural tribes) are not 
declared or notified to be agriculturists. 

31. Dr. Xarang: You mean a person may be an 
agriculturist by profession ami lie may also be a land¬ 
holder, and yet. for the purposes of this Act, he will 
not be regarded as an agriculturist? 

Chairman: Let us be clear on this. Hr will not he 
regarded as a memher of an agricultural tribe. 

Witness: Or agricultural caste. 

32. Dr. Xarang: You have referred to this as an 
example of caste legislation?—Yes. 

33. Have there been any other instances in the 
council of caste legislation of this kind? Was a Bill 

foru ' ar( l !W ^ r - Harkishen Lai when ^Minister 
in at the Land Alienation Act should not apply to the 
acquisition of laml for industrial purposes and so on? 

n j' Unf ^ ivas defeated liv ilu* votes of the so- 

called members .M l!ie agricuiiurni tribes. 

34. Are you aware that that Bill was based on the 
recommendations of the Industrial Commission, but 
none the less , va ^ defeated?—I am not aware of it, 
but J take it that it was «o. 

35 Would you also class tho Mrmcvlenders Bill 

hlch was passed by the Punjab Legislative Council, 
as a measure of that kind, ami actuated bv the same 
leeiings? I regard the Moneylenders Bill { ,s an 


effort made by tiiu Mulioinedans aud a few members of 
the agricultural trilies to aim a blow at the trade aud 
commerce ot the Hindus and Sikhs of 'the Punjab. 
1 said so in tho debate, aud this is the general view of 
Hindus of all shades of opinion. 

3ti. It is only the Hindu-, vho object to this Act, or 
do Mahomedans, who are not members of agnSUtural 
tribes, also object to it? Have you looked ut ihis? 
(indicating document)—Yus. A representation was 
made by u number of Makomedun genii emeu who have 
served in the Army and who want the abolition of this 
Act. 

37. Twenty-six Mahomedau military officers who do 
not belong to agricultural tribes?—Yes. 

3S. Are you also aware there is a very important 
community among the Sikhs, called the Uamgariyas, 
who lmvo also raised their voices against the Act?— 
in 1927 I attended a conference whore the llaui- 
gariyas and other Sikhs not belonging to agricultural 
tribes passed a resolution condemning this Act. Many 
of them made speeches saying they had been living on 
agriculture for generations and that tlint was their 
occupation, but that, in spite of that, they are iiot 
regarded as members of agricultural tribes. 

39. Chairman: I wonder if you would help me 
about this, Dr. Narang? I appreciate the importance 
of this, I think, quite fully, but I feel a little con¬ 
fusion of mind as to what it is winch it is suggested 
the Statutory Commission should recommend about 
it. Y’ou will. I am sure, at once appreciate, and so 
will the Pandit, that it would be a Terv strong order 
to say that what is asked for is a limitation of the 
powers of the local legislature, or that the Imperial 
Parliament should repeal some Act which has been 
passed by the local legislature. 

Dr. Xarang: That is not the object at all. 

40. C'Aairman; Tell me in a sentence how far, 
having made the point absolutely prominent and 
dear, you think the details of the objections taken 
by different classes of people are relevant to this 
constitutional inquiry. 

Dr. Xarang: In order to show there is dissatisfac¬ 
tion, not only among Hindus, but also among Malio- 
medaus and Sikhs who do not belong to the agricul¬ 
tural tribes, in regard to lhi> caste legislation, of 
which the Land Alienation Act is only an example. 

■II. Chairman: I appreciate that you are using it 
as such. Does this lead up to a suggestion that there 
ought to he, in an amendment of the Government of 
India Act, some section or other .... 

Dr. Xarang: Yes. exactly. The object is that it 
should be made impossible for legislatures in India 
:o frame nny law based on caste distinctions or on a 
distinction which depends on birth in a certain com¬ 
munity or caste. 

42. Chairman: Have you. or those of you who think 
along those lines, got as far as drafting a suggested 
danse? 

Dr. Xarang: Yes. 

7?oja Xorendra Xnth: The memorandum* has sug¬ 
gested a draft clause. 

.7Jr. Xarang: It would conform to the desire of the 
Hindu community that the Government of India Act 
which will be passed by Parliament should make a 
declaration of certain fundamental principles, and 
one of the fundamental principles should be that 
nobody would be deprived of civic rights or of 
acquisition of property or the exercise of other rights 
by virtue of his creed, colour or caste or birth. 

43. CAnirninH.- Can you give me the page 
reference? 

Raja Xarendra Xath : Pape 179. # An analogous 
dans© is quoted from the Czechoslovak Constitution 
which lias been cited with approval in tho Swaraj 
Constitution framed bv Mr. Iyengar. 

44. Lord Hu mint hi .It is said not to operate. 

Hr. Xarang: \Yn are at a great distance and we do 
iiut know. 

Itaju Xarrmlra Xath : Pages 170-1 SI* deal with the 

point. __ 

Memorandum submitted by Baja Xnrer.dra Xnih, vide 

pp. 1 03-mn. 
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Chairman: I know the passage, but I like to see 
the thing in black anil white. We have the draft 
clause here. If 1 may sav so, T am trying, in your 
interest ami that of everybody here, to help to con¬ 
duit matters so as to get the work done expeditiously 
and within the time-table. I think the British Com¬ 
missioners (if it is to them you are addressing your¬ 
self) are fully seized of this point, which is a very 
big one. and the illustration of the Land Alienation 
Act is certainly a very forcible illustration. The 
Rnja .Sahib, on page 179 of his memorandum, has 
gone to the very proper detail of drafting a clause; 
he hns put in black and white for us the sort of 
suggestion lie and his party would make. 1 myself 
think (though it is entirely for you) that that point 
is very clearly before us. 

The ir/fnMs: I should like to draw your attention 
to the Nehru Committee’s Report, where this is men¬ 
tioned at page 102, Clauses (vi) and (xiii). 

45. Dr. Narung: That is the All-Parties Conference. 
Now you have mentioned that, would you adopt all 
the fundamental principles which are luid down in 
the Report of the All-Parties Conference, and would 
you recommend them, or most of them, for inclusion 
in the Government of India Act?—Most of them. I 
have in my memorandum referred to some in Chap¬ 
ter VIII. 

4G. We need not go into those details, then. Com¬ 
ing to the depressed classes, they are also dissatisfied 
with this caste legislation and have raised their voices 
against it?—Yes, 

47. There are eight lakhs of Cbamars and six lakhs 
of Chuhras. together with Meglis, Dooms and others 
belonging to the depressed classes in the Panjob. 
They are all expropriated people who own no land and 
are under other disabilities?—Yes. 

48. What do you say about them? You want those 
disabilities absolutely removed ?—Yes, I want‘them 
placed on a level of equality with the high-caste 

% Hindus and Mohamedans of the Punjab. 

1 49. Do you want any separate representation for 

them ?—No. 

50. You are against separate representation?—Yes. 

51. You believe if they were given separate repre¬ 
sentation their depressed state would become stereo¬ 
typed?—They would be exploited by people who 
wanted to have some importance nnd who would not 
like to raise them to the status which they deserve. 

52. I draw attention to page 92 of your memo¬ 
randum, where yon refer to how the Chief Secretary 
flung a taunt at you, saying, "If the honourable 
mcndier says that the Government keeps them in a 
depressed economic position I might retort by asking 
him who is responsible for their low social position." 
You understand the meaning of this taunt, that the 
high-caste Hindus have kept them in this position. 
Do you agree with this?—I do not agree. 

5,3. Have the high-casto Hindus done anything for 
the uplift of these people?—Yes. There are four 
societies which are definitely working for the uplift 
of these classes, and in Lahore. BraJjnnns .and mem¬ 
bers of these depressed classes arc often seen dining 
together. In the D. A. V. College, Lahore, which 
is one of the premier institutions of this province, 
the depressed pdass boys are admitted freely, and 
recently, when the Brahmin cooks objected to cook¬ 
ing meals for them, the authorities dismissed nil the 
cooks. So far as other civic rights are concerned, the 
higher-caste Hindus and the Hindus in the Punjab 
Legislative Council have often drawn attention to 
their had condition. Opposition has come, I am sorry 
to say, from the Mnhomedans and from the Govern¬ 
ment.. 

54. That is given in vour Memorandum?—'There is 
one par reference to which I wish to direct 

attonti 

35. .t: Is it in the Memorandum? 

Dr .• Yes, page 91. 

S' ,.tTnnri: Would you like to raise the 

nu members of the Legislative Council?—Yes. 


57. What number do you suggest?—1 think there 
shbuld be 150. 

58. And you would have joint electorates?—Yes. 

59. The Hindus in the Punjab are in a minority. 
Will not they be swept away by joint elections?— 
The Hindus in the Punjab are prepared to be made 
a sacrifice in the interests of national and democratic 
advance. 

GO. Without this von think there cannot lie any 
real nationalism in the country?—And no democracy. 
We want these things to he absolutely abolished in all 
provinces, nnd especially in the United Provinces; the 
politics of that Province are always reacting on the 
politics of the Punjab. 

61. You want it to be established ns a convention 
that all communities should be represented in the 
Cabinet? You refer to this on page 95. Do you 
want that to be a rigid rule or a convention?—With 
regard to that passage, I may say that is my per¬ 
sonal opinion, hut the opinion of the Hindus is that 
a convention should be established that whenever a 
minister out of the Hindus is to be appointed, he 
should he someone who commands the confidence of 
the majority of the Hindus in the Punjab Legislative 
Council, and not a mere dummy in the hands of 
other ministers. 

62. Chairman: How do you propose, as a matter 
of practical statesmanship, to establish that conven¬ 
tion?—I would suggest that the Hindus who are 
members of the Punjab Legislative Council might 
be asked to propose two or three names of people 
who command the confidence of the majority, and 
the Governor should appoint one of them. This was 
the convention followed by Sir Malcolm Hatley in 
the present council of 1926. 

63. You suggest the same with regard to the 
Mahomed an minister and the Sikh minister?—Yes. 

64. And you think there ought to be in any g]ivcn 
government a member from each community?—So far 
as the conditions of the Punjab are concerned I am 
of opinion this principle will have to he retained for 
some time nt least, because now there is much com¬ 
munal bitterness and there is insecurity of life and 
property. 

65. It seems that what you are proposing is to 
reintroduce an element of communalism?—No. 

Chairman: You think not? 

66. Dr. N a rang: You want the ministry to be re¬ 
sponsible to the council?—Yes. 

67. Absolutely?—Yes. 

68. Ami all subjects to he transferred?—Except 
law and order and justice, as I have stated in my 
memorandum- 

69. And these you want to be centralised?—Yes. 

70. Do you want the Central Government to have 
the power of superintendence, guidance and control 
over the provincial governments, or do you want the 
provincial governments (except in regard to certain 
mntters which must rest with the Central Govern¬ 
ment) to he entirely independent, and federated only 
for certain purposes?— {Lain Jnggnnnuth AgancaH): 
So far as this is concerned, we do not believe in tliv 
principle of federnl government for this country, for 
the reason that federalism is an expedient tried in 
countries where there are separate States and they 
want a kind of union between them. Here in India 
we have always had a Central Government, ami to 
cut it into fragments nnd linve independent provinces 
is an unhenrd-of thing. We therefore advocate thi* 
unitary government of India, the provinces being 
given certain powers. 

71. You mean that India iias never been a 
federated country; there has always been a strong 
Central Government, and the provinces are merely 
creatures of administrative convenience?—The history 
of India shows that whenever the country has been 
strong, the Central Government lias been powerful; 
while whenever the Central Government becomes 
weak, India has been the prey of foreign invasion. 
Wo do not want that experiment to he tried again. 
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72. Chairman: Do vou mean your desire is (taught 
by the lesson of histoid ) that tho Central Government 
should be strong?—Yes. 

73. That would apparently involve the Central 
Government retaining in its own hands the power of 
interference in certain matters in nil parts of India? 

_Yes, the power of superintendence, direction and 

control. 

74. Dr. Xartiny: I want to put to you one question, 
and that will lie my last. You have headed chapter 
VIII. of your Memorandum 11 Defence of India”? 
— (Pantlit'Xanak Chmul): Yes. 

73. What do you think are the peculiur features of 
this Province which have made you so anxious about 
the defence of India?—In the first place, the Punjab 
is almost a frontier province, and, therefore, the first 
attack will naturally he ou the Punjab—excluding, of 
course, the North-West Frontier Province. Then, in 
the second place, in this Province the communities, 
especially the majority community, consists of 
ignorant people who are easily inflamed to violence 
by people whose interest it is to inflame these people 
to violence. In the third place, wo have got cridence 
in the Press that ut times when there is commotion of 
any kind these people hare even sacrificed their pro¬ 
perty and other things, and have looked towards 
Afghanistan nnd other Mahomedan countries for pro¬ 
tection. 1 would particularly refer, in this connection, 
to the Hijrnt .Movement, which took place in. (I think) 
1922-23. And, next to that, the Hindus in this Pro¬ 
vince have got great stakes; they are owners of land; 
in trade, industry and commerce their stakes are very- 
great indeed, ami they are nervous on account of the 
treatment that has been meted out to them by 
shutting the military appointments against various 
Hindu castes. They do not possess at this time the 
same mnrtial spirit which ought to be there. That is 
due to the various conventions in the military depart¬ 
ment for keeping out the Hindus from those depart¬ 
ments. Therefore, the question of defence of India is 
very important for the Hindus, especially the Punjab 
Hindus, nnd I would like to make some suggestions. 


78. ChnuJhri Zofrulltth Klnn: Now, your view is 
that the introduction of the communal system of elec-* 
tioiis in this Province has directly led to communul 
dissension and communal riots?—Yes. 

79. I presume you attribute this result not merely 
to the introduction of communal representation in tlie 
council, but also to the introduction of communal 
representation in the local bodies?—Yes, everywhere. 

80. Are you aware that in all district boards in the 
Punjab the system of election is joint; also that in a 
very large majority of small town committees it is 
joint; nnd that in some municipal boards it is joint? 
—That is so. 

81. One of the worn communal riots that has re¬ 
cently taken place in this Province took place in the 
town of Rawalpindi?—Yes. 

82. Are you aware that the election to the municipal 
committee there is joint?—I want to make my position 
absolutely clear on this point. The system of com¬ 
munal representation in the local legislatures has led 
to the prominence of communal leaders, and communal 
newspapers have sprung up whose function it is to 
excite communal feeling, and that throughout the 
Punjab feeling among the Hindus is that it is impos¬ 
sible for Hindus and Mahomedans to live in peace 
whenever a commotion takes place. 

83. Now, I put it to you in this way: That in the 
Legislative Council, in a very small number of town 
committees and in some municipal committees, there 
is separate representation: in all district boards, in a 
£OOil iituuy municipal committees, ami m a verv large 
majority of town committees there is the joint system, 
and both systems have been tried together in this 
I ran nee. Your contention is that, nevertheless, the 
system of separate representation in this verv «mall 
number of electorates has led to communal rioting, 
and that that is the direct cause of it. Is that vour 
position ?—No, niy position is this: That in order to 
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get proper men in the Legislative Council from the 
communul point af viow, and in order to secure those 
men who would inflame communal passions, the news¬ 
papers and the .leaders that kuve come to the lorelront 
have created an atmosphere of distrust, which ulti¬ 
mately, on various occasions, even on the slightest pre¬ 
text. bursts out in riots, in arson, in loot. 

84. On page 87 of the first part of your Memorau- 
dum you state that, at the time nf the three elections 
held so far, there has always been a strong desire ou 
the part of the candidates and their supporters to give 
communal colour to their speeches and election mani¬ 
festoes?—Yes. 

8o- You are referring there, I presume, to the 
council elections?—Yes. 

8b. And in the council there is a system of separate 
elections?—Yes. 

87. That is to sny, candidates of only one community 
have to contest the seat among themselves? -Quite so. 

88. Why should there be an occasion for manifestoes 
of a communal nature when A, who is a Mahomedan, 
is contesting the seat with B, who is also a 
Mahomedan?—I will explain. People go to the voters 
and sav, " Here we are to protect Muualmnn rights,” 
and, in order to appeal to the Mahomedan sentiments, 
the person who makes the strongest appeal to the 
Mahomedan fanaticism against the Hindus gets the 
largest number of votes, and rice versa. 

89. And so among the Hindus also?—Yes. If a 
candidate knows that he has to rely on the Hindu 
votes ns well he will take very good enre that he does 
not appeal to the religious fanaticism of the voters. 

90. I put this position to you. In a system of joint 
electorates, if in any particular constituency there was 
a majority of the Hindus and a minority of 
Mahoiucdans, nnd a Hindu and a Mahomednn candi¬ 
date were contesting the sent for that constituency, 
would not the Hindu candidate make appeals to his 
Hindu electors that, because he is a Hindu, nnd will 
protect Hindu rights, therefore they ought to vote for 
him ?—He might do it to-dav on account of the com¬ 
munal atmosphere that has been created by these 
Reforms, but with the passing of time these communal 
colours nre bound to disappear. 

91. As the result of the introduction of joint elec¬ 
torates the immediate result may be to intensify all 
these passions?—No. I am very sorry, I did not make 
niyself clear. I said it is possible for a candidate to 
make an appeal, if he is Mahomedan, to Mahomedan 
passions, but there would be other Mahomed a ns who 
would be contesting, and would be trying to rely upon 
Hindu votes, nnd thus there would be an atmosphere 
of better goodwill, mutual co-operation, than exists 
at present. You are thinking of one candidate against 
another candidate, hut there might be several Hiudu 
candidates and several Mahomedan candidates. 

92. In the instance I have given you, is it your 
opinion that, with a single Hindu opposing a single 
Mohnmedaii in such a constituency, such a thing would 
occur?—It would not lie intensified. Thnt I have 
already stated. 

93. Now, under the Morlcy-Minto Reforms you are 
aware that in this Province there was joint representa¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

94. Can you cite instaiu?* of elections held under 
those Reforms where ultimately, when the real contest 
came at the polling time, there were more members of 
one community left on the one side nnd more on the 
other? I suggest thnt, under those elections, what 
happened almost invariably was this, thnt in each 
constituency eventually the thing boiled down at the 
polls to a contest lietween one Mahomedan and one 
imu-Mahnmt'dnn. Can you give other instances?—I 
have ur. kii’iVi'iOilr,f tlii'i m- dettions. 

93. Dr. Xnramj: You will remember that there were 
indirect elections, not direct elections? 

Chairman : I was just going to ask that. 
infiir,s.«: 1 am told bv tbc Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Lain Ram Surau Dass that one, Mr. Yusuf Shah, stood 
against him, and he got the seat by one vote against 
him. 

G 3 
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96. Chairman: • * * In the pre-Moutford 

days (1 think we say, do we not?)—the days when the 
Morley-Mmto scheme held the field—the election was 
an indirect election? 

Chuudhri Zafrullah Khan: For members of district 
boards and municipal boards. 

Dr. Xtirany: That argument does not hold good for 
all. 

97. Chautlri Zafrullah Khan: Do I understand that 
the view which you give to the Conference is that in 

. case your provisos ore not accepted, you do not want 
any reforms?—Yes. 

08. Do I uadei-stand thnt that represents not only 
your personal opinion, but the opinion ui the whole 
deputation ?—Yes, absolutely. 

99. And all the recommendations, consequently, 
which you huve made either orally to-day or in your 
written Memorandum, Part II., are based on that 
assumption ?—Largely they are influenced by that 
consideration. 

100. No, they are based upon that previous condi¬ 
tion, that that will be the state of affairs in which 
those recommendations have to be introduced?—Most 
of them, yes. There might be one or two here and 

• there which might hare been influenced by communal 
considerations. Nobody can escape communolism in 
these days here. 

101- I mean, all those recommendations are based 
on the consideration that a constitution of the kind in¬ 
dicated by you would be introduced?—Yes. 

102. Chairman: Would you mind making quite clear 
to me as we go exactly whit the condition. isP I follow 
the condition about no disability in regard to civil 
rights, if auy. The difficulty there, I think think, is 
largely a difficulty of definition, of drafting, and we 
have dealt with that; but I want to be quite clear a* 
to what the other condition is. I should like to write 
it down. What I had written down was, “ If a com¬ 
munal status is reserved in any part of British India, 
we ask for no advance.*’ Is that correct?—I wduld 
state it in this way, that there should be a total aboli¬ 
tion of the communal principle in the legislatures, 
local bodies, services and other spheres of civil rights. 

103. Chairman: Shall I substitute ** Communal 
principle "PI suppose the communal principle is the 
principle that the choice lies among certain people 
because they are members of a particular community? 
—Yes. 

104. Is this what I am to understand from your 
party; that, if the communal principle, so defined, is 

retained in any part of British India-?—I would 

add “ in any shape or form.” 

105. Is it this, that if the communal principle, so 
defined, is retained in any shape or form in any part 
of British India, your, party wishes for no constitu¬ 
tional advance?—Yes. 

100. Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan: Having snid that, 
may I draw your attention to this difficulty? You 
would abolish all separate electorates nnd introduce 
joint electorates, hut you would nevertheless insist on 
the representation of minorities (by which I under¬ 
stand you to mean the Sikhs and Hindus) in the 
Cabinet, and you would also enforce the joint respon¬ 
sibility of the ministers towards t£e legislative 
Council?—I will make it clear. My party does not 
support my view given in the Memorandum 

107. Does your party hold the view put forward in 
your Memorandum that a minister should have a sort 
of advisory board?—No. This is not the party's 
opinion. I reserve my personal opinion. 

108. I am not asking for your personal opinion at 
all at this stage. In the services you give ns nn illus¬ 
tration of the working or the coininuu.il principle thnt 
efficiency and honesty have gone down in the co-opera¬ 
tive department because in the co-operative sphere 
hnnias are not employed as bank managers.—That is 
the language of the registrar of co-operntive societies. 

It do not refer to one particular class: bnnioj are not 
the only candidates. But I do say thnt efficient has 
definitely gone down. 

109. Yes. I take that to he your position—thnt in 
the services efficiency has gone done because agricul¬ 


turists have been employed, so far us the co-opt?rative 
department is concerned, in large numbers. I have 
before me page 89 of the first part of your Memo¬ 
randum. Is not it a fact that these persons with 
regard to whose employment complaint has arisen are 
not employe 1 by Government, but by the directors of 
those particular banks, and the employment lies with 
them?—I do not kuow by whom they ore employed, 
but I am definitely referring to the report of the co¬ 
operative department. 

110. The report says: '* Directors are deplorabiy un¬ 
willing to employ non-agriculturists, though the 

is the best of all bauk managers," and again: ‘‘The 
prejudice of certain directors against the employment 
of non-agriculturists as managers and accountants is 
unfortunate”.—Whether it is the directors or the 
Government, the point is there. 

111. With regard to the Land Alienation Act. I 
know that is brought in as an instance of class legis¬ 
lation, but is it a fact that the local Government can, 
if it likes, declare any particular tribe to be an agricul¬ 
tural tribe?—I am opposed to that. A tribe should 
not be declared to be an agricultural tribe at the 
sweet wilkbf the local Government. 

112. You may be opposed to it, but the local Gov¬ 
ernment has that power?—Yes, and I am opposed to 
that. This power is exercised to the prejudice of the 
Hindus, 

113. Yea, that is your point. With regard to the 
Moneylenders' Bill, which you cited os another 
example of this sort of legislation, I understand the 
principle of the Bill was thnt the keeping of accounts 
should be regulated?—No, not at all. We differ en¬ 
tirely from this. A Bill on those very lines was 
brought in in the Legislative Assembly, and the Gov¬ 
ernment opposed the introduction of the Bill: it was 
opposed by the Government there in the Assembly. 

114. What was the principle of the Bill to which you 
object?—This very principle of the regulation of 
accounts. Government did not agree to its in¬ 
troduction. It was introduced in the Punjab 
Council simply with the object of destroying the trade 
and commerce oY the Hindus, and ultimately assent 
was not piveu to this Bill by His Excellency the 
Governor in the Punjab, though it passed the Legisla- 
tire Council. 

115. Year Memorandum states there are 2,300.000 
depressed classes in the Punjab, or about an eighth 
of the total population of this Province. You make 
two complaints with regard to them, that they are not 
allowed to purchase village sites and that they are not 
allowed to purchase land; and on the constitutional 
question your complaint is that they cannot quulify 
for n vote. Would not your wishes be met if the 
tenant qualification in the urban areas, or even in 
rural areas (the payment of so much rent per mensem) 
was considerably lowered? Those classes rould then 
qualify for the vote. Would not that be easier?—Not 
at all. 

110. Let me put it in this way. Would not it be 
easier for a man to rent a house nt Rs. 3 a month 
rather than buy land paying a land revenue of Rs. 25? 
—In villages practically no honses fetch a rent of 
Hs. 3 a month. 

117. What is the value of land in your district which 
pays land revenue to the extent of Rs. 25?—I am sorry, 
r cannot answer that. It might he Rs. 3,000 or 
Rs. 4,000. 

119. I accept your fignre; I do not want to contest 
: .t. You think it is easier for a member of the de¬ 
pressed classes to buy land of thnt value in order to 
qualify for the vote than to discover a house in a 
village which might carry a rent of Rs. 3?—Mr objec¬ 
tion is based on a fundamental principle: I object to 
people being forbidden to purchase property which 
they would like to purchase. Why should a man have 
to purchase a house when what he wants i- land? 

119. Is there any statutory or other legal bar 
which prohibits n landlord in a village from spiling a 
site if he so chooses to n non-proprietor?—There is no 
statutory prohibition, but customary law applies, and 
there is prohibition by customary law which is en- 
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forced in courts of luw. A Aomin cumioc purchase 
v. property. 

- * 120 If a landlord chooses to sell a site to a katmn, 

*• the iamin U unable under the law to purchase itr— 
j 4 yeg because the other landholders can pre-empt him 
SV .. . 0T ,t’ I hare stated that these village communities are 
. , feudal in character. 

> 121. Do not you think it is a question of ownership 

rather than status? If a peisou owns a site in the 
Jfof village, he may choose to sell to one and not another. 1 ' 
Vir£ V*w-The»e village communities are really feudal bodies 
JV: V which exercise certain feudal rights. When non-pro- 
jifei*, prietors marry their daughters they have to pay 
*■?**/; certain dues to their proprietors; and when they have 
' to perform certoin other ceremonies they have to 
moke a payment of certain dues to the proprietors. 

■ These are things which are opposed to the very funda¬ 
mental idea of democracy, the elementary principle 
of which is the equality of all citizens of the State 
before the law. 

122. So far os the franchise is concerned, would not 
it be better if a system of adult franchise was intro¬ 
duced, and thus all the depressed classes allowed to 
influence the elections?—I am not opposed to adult 
franchise, bnt I think the situation at the present 
time is such that it would be unworkable and would 
break down, becaose people have not got the political 
education necessary for exercising the vote. 

123. Yet you recommend it in the case of elections 
for district boards, municipalities and town councils? 
—Yes, so that people may be educated and prepared 
for the extension of this principle in the larger sphere 
of the Legislature in time to come. 

124. For the present, what further reduction in the 

franchise do you recommend?—Personally, do you 
mean ? ’ 

125. No, as the representative of your party?—That 
is a question of detail. We will accept the present 
property qualification, or it may be slightly lowered. 

126. So that at present you would not give to a 
larger class, so far ns the Legislative Council is con¬ 
cerned. the opportunity to train themselves for the 
exercise of the vote?—I would give the franchise to 
those who are literate; and any test may be accepted 
to define a literate. 

127. With regard to these specific matters in chap¬ 
ter II., you say trade, commerce, industries and 
universities should be represented, but landowners and 
tum&ndars should not?—Yes. 

123. Industry has always been represented hy a 
Hindu in this Province?—In the reformed councils, 
yes. 

129. And the tumnndars alwavs by n Mahomedan? 

-—Yes. 

130. Take the case of the landholders, who return 
one Sikh, one Hindu and one Mnhomedas?—That is 
the present situation. If those constituencies of big 
landholders are retained I wish there to be a special 
constituency for those who pnv the same amount of 
income tax. 

131. With regard to the question of majority and 
minority communities, are you aware that on thp pre¬ 
sent franchise qualification the voting strength of the 

. Mahomedaus is only 42 per cent. ?—J4 per cent. 

132. Say 44 per cent. Consequently, as against 
the non-Mahomed»n communities combined, the 
Mnliomedans are in a minority so far as voting 
strength is concerned?—I do not accept that state¬ 
ment at nil. There are 10 districts which are pre¬ 
dominantly Mtthomediin. 

1-33. My question is only this, that the voting 
strength of nil the nou-Mahomednns combined is in 
. excess of the voting strength of the Mahomedaus?-- 
les. 

13-t . PhnirmoTt: St:!!, what the- Pandit a us suwi.g 
is an important point. I have noticed the appendix 
to Nehru Report. There is an interesting 

analysis there. Tbe/v is an interesting map, ami it 
appears from that map as though there was a zone nr 
P° r tion of the Punjab which ran denrlv he de.-cribed 
ns overwhelmingly Moslem r broadly speaking, the 
we;-tern side of the Punjab), and there is a zone, nr at 


least a series of districts, on the east; I will not say 
they are overwhelmingly Hindu, but they ore over¬ 
whelmingly not Mahomedan ^Hindu and Sikh to¬ 
gether), and there is a certain number in the middle 
which are more of a mixed character. I think the 
Paudit is entitled to make the point that you cannot 
judge the thing simply bv taking the general average. 

li ifiicss: Thut is exactly what I was submitting. 

135. Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan: Would it not meet 
with your wishes, so fur us defence is concerned, if 
defence was made a central subject and the Central 
Government was given all the powers and the money 
necessary to provide for adequate defence?—I want 
the whole thiug in the hands of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

136. On page 97 of your constructive proposals— 
proposal No. 3—1 find that the minority communities 
should have special facilities for being trained in the 
offensive and defensive methods of warfare. Would 
you not, on the same principle, give to the backward 
communities, whoever they may be, special facilities 
for education and training to take a larger share in 
the administration of the Province?—By a certain 
convention invented by the British Government these 
so-called non-martini races have been kept out of their 
training ground, and, in order to make up for that, I 
have made that suggestion. So far as the so-called 
backward communities are concerned, there has been 
no prohibition either by law or by convention keeping 
them out of educational facilities. But I am ready to 
accede to this, that, so far as education is concerned, 
so far ns grants of money are concerned, they muy be 
given in a lurger measure to those communities who 
are backward—he they Hindu, Musolmon or Sikh. I 
believe that education is the real thing which prepares 
people for democracy, and, therefore, if any money is 
given I cannot object to it at alt. 

137. Ifni Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Ham : Does this 
Memorandum represent your personal views or the 
views of your party in the council?—Except with re- 

ard to the Land Alienation Act the whole of this 
lemorundum represents the views of my party. 
With regard to the Land Alienation Act. there are 
three persons in my party who would like to see the 
definition of “ agricultiirist ” as a person who culti¬ 
vates with his own baud to he substituted for the defi¬ 
nition which exists to-dny. * 


133. Boi Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Ham: Did you 
circlulatc your memorandum to the members of your 
party ?—Yes, to most of them. 

139. Did yon circulate them also to those members 
of your party belonging to the notified agricultural 
tribes?—There might be one or two who might have 
been left out because I knew their views on these 
subjects. 

140. You are personally in favour of the Laud Alien¬ 
ation Act being repealed altogether?—Totally iu its 
present form. 

141. Do you think any of the members of your party 
who belong to the notified agricultural tribes would 
xuhscrihe to that view?—! have not ascertained that 
particular question from them. . 

142. You represent a rural constituency?—Yes. 

143. You advocate that rural representation should 
lie curtailed and urhnn representation should be in¬ 
creased?—I have never said that it should be cur¬ 
tailed. I have said that there should be proper repre¬ 
sentation of the urban population who pay taxes to a 
larger extent than they nro given now. The words 
used by mo are thnt “ they should be effectively 
represented.*’ 

144. Will you do it by increasing the number of 
constituencies far urban areas? No. I am opposed to 
the distinction of urban nmi rural constituencies also. 
What 1 would say is this, that these people who have 
.special interests—for example, commerce, trade and 
industry—should he given larger representation than 
they enjoy nt present. Instead of there being one 
seat, there might be four or ten seats. Thnt, of course, 
is a question of detail. 
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145. Will you allow a proportionate increase in rural 
representation?—Now, I would like to know what you 
mean by *' riil'ill." 

140. You have used the word “ urban " ?—in the 
sense ot town rerau5 country. 

147. And “ rural " in the sense of country rrmts 
town. Would you allow n proportionate increase to 
rural representation?—No. 

148. llo you think that, if this distinction of rural 
and urban constituencies weru to be abolished, urban 
elements would be more largely represented in the 
council?—There is in my mind absolutely no distinc¬ 
tion between urban and rural They are so inter¬ 
connected with what one may regard as rural 1 may 
regard as urban. Let me illustrate mv point, I 
belong to a village. All my life 1 have lived there and 
1 have now settled in Lahore for the purpose of 
practising here. Am I rural or urban? In the same 
way Dr. Norang comes From a village. 

149. Chairman: I understand your point to be this, 
that you think that the towns us ut present constituted 
are not adequately represented as against the country¬ 
side?—Yes. 

150. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Ram: Suppose the 
present distinction between rural and urban constitu¬ 
encies is abolished, do you not think that towns will be 
represented to a much greater extent than at present? 
—I have not gone through this in detail 

151. 2?ni Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Itam: You have no 
information on this?—As regards the actual number 
thnt will be put in the constituencies. 

152. What is the number of members of your party 
in the council?—Eighteen or nineteen, I think. 

153. How many of them belong to agricultural 
tribes?—Four. 

154. Is any of these four persons present in this 
deputation?—No. 

155. Is there any member belonging to a notified 
agricultural tribe present in your deputation?—No. 

150. .1/r. Oircn Roberts: You suggested the 
transfer of law and order to the CentrnI Government? 
—Y T es. 

157. Did you consider the transfer of commerce 
also?—I have not considered. 

158. Would you be prepared accept it?—It 
requires thinking over. 

159. Because in another part of your Memorandum 
you definitely fl-sk for having safeguards protecting 
the interests of minorities?—Thnt is with regard to 
taxation. I have made that clear by stating that 
income tax nnd other such taxes should not be made 
over to the Punjab Council. 1 think I have explained 
my point there. 

100. Sardar Ujjnl Singh: You said, in reply to one 
question, that communal electorates do not exist in 
local boards. But are you aware of the fnct thnt a 
formula of population and voting strength was created 
by the Ministry of Local Self-Government, ami in¬ 
structions were issued that* constituencies in local 
board* are to he so‘framed nj^o give a certnin propor¬ 
tion to various interests?—That is so. 

1G3. And does not that keep alive a spirit of com- 
munalism in those bodies too?—Yes. 

162. The second question is, if communalism or a 
spirit of communal representation is kept alive- in this 
Province and done away with in other provinces, do 
you think you ran drive out the spirit of comniunalism 
from the country?—Never. 

163. Captain Sikondar Hayat Khan: You are very 
anxious to see that the depressed clas^u get repre¬ 
sentation. May I ask if you would no? give them 
separate representation if they have no chance other¬ 
wise?—I am totally opposed to separate representa¬ 
tion. I have »uiil that I do not "-ant. any reforms if 
that is a condition. 

164. Even if the depressed classes remain unrepre¬ 
sented?—Because from my experience I nnd that the 
domi uniit rnnununitv. the Mahomedans. arc not 
anxious to rai«c the status of the depressed classes. 

105. Sardnr Shiftier Singh JJherni: You have ex¬ 
pressed your opinion that coinmunalism should he 


entirely abolished. May 1 know your views as to 
whether a reservation of scats for the minority com¬ 
munities and joint electorates will suit your purpose. 
Thqt is one step in advance of the present one?—We 
are totully opposed to this also. We do not want com- 
muualism in auy shape or form. I have made it 
emphatically clear. 

1GG. Chairman: If the communal principle was 
reserved in any shape or form in any port of ludia you 
would rather have no constitutional advance,- ami 
when you speak of communal principle being reserved 
in any shape or form you include the provision of 
reserved seats in any part of India?—Yes. 

167. Sardar Shicdev Singh Ubcroi: You have ex¬ 
pressed your opinion that law, justice and order should 
be made entirely central subjects and transferred to 
the Government of Indio?—Yes. ' 

168. The general trend of feeling is that these sub¬ 
jects should be made transferred subjects in the local 
Government. May 1 know, for my information and 
for the information of the Conference, what advantage 
you or your party think will be effected by haring 
these subjects transferred to the Central Government:-' 
—I am very glad you have put this question. The 
question of jnstice or the High Court has been con¬ 
stantly coming up before the Legislative Council and 
attacks have been made on High Court Judges and 
the constitution of the High Court, and that ha* led 
really to lowering of efficiency in the judicial service: 
and, with regard to the recruitment of the services, 
all these considerations, communal considerations have 
been imported into recruitment to the judiciary. If 
the subject were made a central subject it would he 
nwny from local influence and people would uot l>e so 
ready to level attacks on the judges who hare to deal 
out justice between man and man. 

169. Are you Bure that the influence of communal ism 
will not prevail in the Assembly or the CentrnI Legis¬ 
lature?—If my scheme is accepted there will be abso¬ 
lutely no communal ism. 

170. As regards the services, you have expressed 
your opinion thnt Efficiency has suffered on account of 
communalism having been given consideration to in 
appointments Of course, I am personally of ike 
opinion that efficiency miist be kept in the services. 
But may I know if there is any safeguard for keeping 
up the efficiency, taking into consideration the fact 
that every community should he represented in the 
service of the Province?—r have suggested some safe¬ 
guards in my speech. Supposing a community feels 
that it can produce better men physically there might 
be a physical test. I have no objection to that. Sup¬ 
posing a community feels that they can produce fat 
men, there may be a test for that. The one thing I 
wish to rule out absolutely is the consideration of caste 
and religion in the recruitment to the services. In 
my speech in the Council, made in July, 1927, I 
made it clear. 

171. Jfr. Nnrnng • Uniform standard?—Yes. a uni¬ 
form standard, leaving nut caste and religion, because 
then there would be no favouritism. 

172. Sardar Shinier Singh Ubcroi; So, your view, or 
the view of your party, is that if communalism ■«. nnt 
to be abolished the present form of government should 
he maintained and no further reform should be 
given?—A conference was held some time ago. the 
Hindu conference which was held at Lahore when this 
Honourable Commission visited this country pre¬ 
viously, and that conference was of opinion that the 
present reforms should nlso he withdrawn if this 
system is kept on. They were so emphatic. 

173. .Sir Zulfiqnr AH Khan : You have stated, Pandit 
Xannk Chand, that, in your view, if communal repre¬ 
sentation or communal electorates aro maintained, 
you do not want any umdi!utica::! advance. ('on!.l 
you please tell the Conference whether you w;il 
guarantee this attitude on the part of the Hindu 
community all over India?—It is for other people* to 
sav wh.at they feel. This is mir opinion. I do :mt 
hohl a brief for the Hindus all nvi-r India. 
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174. Sir Zulfitjur Ali Khun. Von have said that 
communal representation arid com/nuiial electorates 
are responsible for hatred and bitterness among the 
communities. Would you please tell me if the forma¬ 
tion of parties in the Legislative Council here has 
been on communal lines?—Yes, on roimnunal lines. 
The cleavage of party is communal. 


§ 


170. Sir Zulfiqar Air Khun : With regard to the ser¬ 
vices you think that efficiency must be maintained at 
any cast?—Yes. 

177. For that reason you would have any efficient 
man, irrespective of his being a Hindu, Malionieduu, 
or Sikh?—Certainly. I made a declaration on behalf 
of mv party iu the Punjab Legislative Council that 
even."if cent, per cent, posts go to Muhamedaus, we do 
not mind. 

178. Supposing you get for the different services 
very efficient men belonging to the Euroi>ean com¬ 
munity, would you rather not give up the principle 
of Indianisotion of services?—I do not recognise the 
principle at all. 1 say all citizens of the State are 
equal in the eyes of the laiv. Jf lie is a British 
citizen who has been naturalised here, he will have 
equal opportunities along with others. 1 make no 
reservation in favour of Europeans, 

179. Then you would advocate Indianisation of ser¬ 
vices on those lines?—No, no. That is not my point. 
1 do not recognise that .Europeans are in any way 
superior to Indians in the matter of administration. 

180. If you find mare efficient men among Euro¬ 
peans then you would uot stick to the principle of 
Indianisation of services?—If they ore Indian citi¬ 
zens, then only they can come in. 

181. Dr. Suliravcurdy; You said you ure opposed to 
Indianisation in any shape or form and the applica¬ 
tion of that principle to the services. Do you not 
consider Indianisation of services a form of com- 
munalismP—I have given a definite reply to this 
question. I do not reserve any sent for any com¬ 
munity. 1 do not admit the principle of reserving 
so many seats for Indians and so many for Europeans. 

182. Yon are opposed to the reservation of seats 
for Europeans?—For Europeans or for any particular 
community. 

183. You have sn"d that communal electorate is 
respodsible for communal tension. Have you con¬ 
sidered that the caste system is also regarded by some 
prominent Hindu leaders as being responsible for 
communal tension and an obstacle to political ad¬ 
vancement and a great enemy of Hinduism?—Xo, 
but so far as caste is concerned I certainly regard it 
as an impediment in the way of nationality. We 
are trying our best to remove that. 

184. Do you uot think thnt caste system is a greater 
obstacle to advancement because the system has been 
going on from the time of Vikr a fluidity a and -\soka? 

Dr. Karanrj: There was no caste system in the time 
of Asoka. 


185. Dr. Suhrnvanhj: You said you are opposed to 
political advance if communal electorate is granted 
in any shape or form in any province?—Yes. 

186. You had the communal electorate in ir oducetl 
for the first time under the Montagn-Chelmsford 
Reforms; but so far as my Province, Bengal, is con¬ 
cerned, we had the communal electorate introduced 
since 1903, thnt is the Minto-Moriev Reforms?—Yes. 

187. And no objection was ever raised bv auv Hindu 
lender. In 1915 Mr. Gokhnle, iit his political speeches, 
also spoke in favour of coinimuiiil representation?— 
He was wrong. 

188. In 1910 the Congress League Scheme recog¬ 
nised communal representation and allocated the 
number of seats to the Mussulmans, iu the Punjab. 
Bengal, and so on?—That was the greatest blunder 
over made. 

189. Let me remind you of an other greatest blunder 
thnt Sir Surendra Xath Bauer ica. the great tribune 
of the people, introduced for the first time, tlie ele¬ 
ment of communal representation in the Calcutta 
Corporation, although I opposed him tooth and nail 


in the Bengal Legislative Council?—I am very glad 
lou did it. ] have given a reply to vour question 
at page 94 * * * 

190. 1 only want facts to be placed before the Con- 
lereuce. And Mr. C. R. Dor, in the Bengal Pact, 
accepted the principle of communal representation for 
Bengal ?—1 want to read my reply to this. In Part II 

the 31i‘iuoruiidum 1 have stated ut page 94:—“ The 
Indian politician, on the other hand, anxious to break 
down the existing system of government at all costs, 
has not unnaturally followed the example set by the 
Government and has accepted the communal principle 
in order to win the favour of the Muhomedan com¬ 
munity and also conceded to it certain privileges 
which he refused to other minorities.” 

191. You say that the Moneylenders Bill, which was 
vetoed by the Government, is a blow aimed at the 
Hindus?—I repeated it many a time and my opinion 
was endorsed by niuny others. 

192. You consider it a blow aimed at the Hindus 
because Hindus are moneylenders, and that 
Mnhomedans ure shackled by chance to the Hindus in 
that way. That is why you say it was a blow?—No. 
It was a communal blow aimed at the nou-Mnslim by 
Muslims. 

193. But is it uot a fact thut moneylenders are 
Hindus?—I do not agree with that. 

194. Are you in favour of joint responsibility in the 
Cabinet?—Yes. 

Dr. .Suhrnwarriv having finished his examination, 
the witness said : “ 1 want to make clear one answer 
that I gave with regard to the caste system. As 
regards the abolition of the caste system, I meant it 
to apply only so far os political and civic privileges 
are concerned ; but, so far as social privileges are con¬ 
cerned between man and man, anybody may retain it 
or may not retain it.” 

195. Chairman: You do uot propose, for example, 
that a member of the depressed class should have a 
right ta enter the Hindu temple?—I do not say that. 

I exclude that point from consideration at the present 
time. We are not concerned with this question at pre¬ 
sent. We are concerned with the question of civil or 
political rights. 

196. Sir Arthur Fmom : I would just like to invite 
your attention to the draft "in the Memorandum of 
Raja Xarendra Xath in connection with the proposal 
to protect various communities. The draft is at 
page 179, with which you have announced your 
thorough agreement?—Yes. 

19". Would yon tell the Conference whether you see 
any difference between that draft clause aud para¬ 
graph VIl.. sub-clause (3), of the Instrument of In¬ 
structions to Governors? * * * My question is 

this: Is there any material difference between the 
proposed draft clnuse which you want embodied in nnv 
future Government of India Act and sub-clause (3) of 
paragraph VII. of the Instrument of Instructions to 
Governors?—I want it to be statutory. 

198. Xo. no: I am not on that yet. Do you see any 
material tli Here nee?—i see that caste and birth have 
not been mentioned in that. 1 am very particular 
about caste aud birth. 

199. Chairman : I think we had better read it. In 
the Instrument of Instructions to Governors, sub- 
clause (3) of paragraph VII., says: “To see that no 
order of your Government anti no Act of your Legisla¬ 
tive Council shall be so framed that any of the diverse 
interests of or arising from race, religion, education, 
social condition, wealth or any other circumstance, 
inny receive unfair advantage, or may unfairly be de¬ 
prived of privileges or advantages which they have 
heretofore enjoyed, or he excluded from the enjoy¬ 
ment of benefits which may hereafter l»e conferred ou 
the people at large.” I'robnbiv you regard it ns in¬ 
sufficient?—Yes. 

200. i>'ir Arllitif Fmom: It is stated here: '* Xo Act 
nf your Legislative Council shall he so framed that any 
of the diverse interests of or arising from race, 
1‘i'ligiou. education, Micial condition, wealth or any 
other circumstance, may receive unfair advantage”? 
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—That is not sufficient. There must be a clause in the 
constitution itself. 

201. Chairman: May I put the question in this way? 
Do you consider that these instructions to Governors 
are not sufficiently effective?—They are not. 

202. And therefore for that reason you wont a some¬ 
what similar clause inserted in the Government of 
Indio Act to make it statutory?—Yes. 

203. If I may say so, I have a certain amount of 
familiarity with this question in connection with con¬ 
stitutions of different kinds. I think the Pandit's 
real point is this. He would like to have the provision 
of the safeguard of this sort enacted in such a way 
that it will be open to anybody who felt aggrieved and 
who thought that what has been done was in conflict 
with it to challenge in the law courts what is being 
doue ns being beyond the powers of the Legislature or 
the Executive? That is your real point?—Yes. 

204. There are instances of that sort—they are not 
numerous—in some of the constitutions under the 
British system, hut they are by no means always found 
to work very effectively. If it is desired to limit the 
power of a legislature it is necessary to use very clear 
words, and there must be a challenge in the law courts 
if the limit is exceeded. That is your point?—Yes, 
quite so. 

205. Pandit, let me repeat what I have got down as 
your view, which you say is the view of your party. Is 
this right, that if the communal principle is retained 
in any shape or form in any part of British India, 
your party wishes for no constitutional advance?— 
Yes, it is our view. 

206. And I understand that, when you speak of 
objecting to the communal principle in any shape or 
form, you object to the reservation of seats on the 
ground of religion or race?—Yes. 

207. Have you looked nt the very interesting docu¬ 
ment supplied for the Commission by one of mv 
colleagues. Raja Xarendra Nath, who is the president 
of the party for which you are speaking?—Yes. 

Baja Nnreruira Nath : That document must be read 
with the supplementary note which I issued. It con¬ 
tains answers to my queries. 

208. Chairman: Subject to anything in the nature 
of a supplementary' note, yon are aw.ire that his pro¬ 
posal is that there should be joint electorates in prin¬ 
ciple, but that separate electorates should be provided 
wherever the community which is in a minority in the 
Province desires it. That, of course, is not your pre¬ 
sent proposal nt all?—It is not. 

209. Somewhere on pnge 164 Raja Sahib says that 
it is unjust to force joint electorate if the minority 
is unwilling. I understand your view is, whether 
they are willing or unwilling, you would insist on joint 
electorate?—Yes. 

210. You know that this matter was very carefully 
considered, to all appearances, in what is*called the 
Nehru Report. You an* aware thnt what you are pro¬ 
posing is quite inconsistent with that?—Yes, they are 
in error; that is our opinion. 

211. Even the most perfect document may hnve a 
flaw. On page 54 we read: “The principle we have 
adopted is that wherever such reservation has to !>c 
made for the Muslim minority it must be in strict pro- - 
portion to its population.” You are opposed to that? 

—Yes. We are opposed to the principle of communal 
representation. 

212. Your party is opposed?—Yes. 

213. In the some way this document under the 
chapter which is called “ Recommendations" actually 
has a heading “ Communal Representation." Your 
view would be that the communal representation 
should be dealt with by saying there shall not be 
nr*v ? Yes. 

214. But this document provides, ‘‘there shall he 
no reservation of seats for any cominunitv in the 
Punjab and Bengal: in provinces other than tlm 
Puninli and Bengal there will he reservation of s.-nt', 
for Muslim minorities on population basis with the 
right, to contest additional seats." provision that 
should last for the next ten rears?—Thev want to 


please the Muslims and therefore they hove arrived at 
a sort of compromise; otherwise they are opposed to 
the principle. 

215. * You think that this'document is really drawn 
up in a effort to please the Muslims?—This particular 
portion. 

216. The provision of communal representation is 
really drawn up in an effort to please the Muslims? 
—Yes; they were following the Government in this 
matter. 

217. Are you in favour of appointments to official 
positions in the Punjab administration being regu¬ 
lated by a Public Services Commission ?—Yes, I am. 

21 8. You art? opposed to the matter being left in 
the hands of the Minister?—Yes, I am opposed. 

219. With regard to law and order and justice, 
vour view is that they ought not to be transferred to 
provincial Ministers but they ought to be ceutralised? 
—Yes. 

220. Of course you realise that it is very easy to 
say that they ought to be centralised and it is much 
more difficnlt to construct a workable scheme. Have 
you in your document—I do not think you have— 
given any suggestions?—I have not, but Mr. Gulalian 
11 ai has something to say on it. 

(.1/r. Gvlshan liai ) : I propose the transfer of police 
to the Central Government on the ground that we 
want Indian solidarity, and also in the interests of 
military strategy and in the interests of public peace 
and tranquillity being maintained on uniform prin¬ 
ciples. I have also given a scheme in the memoran¬ 
dum which is in the hands of the Conference to the 
effect that it can easily be done by tnking away the 
revenue-collecting functions from the deputy com¬ 
missioner and retaining him as the hend of the police, 
as he is at present, and keeping him also as the district 
magistrate as at present, and so long as the judicial 
and executive functions are not separated, he can 
also be given such All-India subjects as income tax. 
post office, etc. In that case the deputy commissioner 
will become 'practically an officer of the Central 
Government. He will work under the supervision of 
the Governor, and he will act as Agent to the 
Governor-General so far as the police is concerned. 

221. I was only asking you whether you had realised 
the practical difficulties. I do not say it is an im¬ 
possibility. You realise of course that under the 
present conditions of this country police assistance is 
sometimes needed very suddenly, and may also be 
needed in connection with the administration of some 
department on the transferred side. A most innocent¬ 
looking act may sometimes produce some trouble?— 
Yes. anil sometimes the assistance of military is also 
necessary. 

222. Fortunately I understand thnt is not very 
often. But do you think your scheme really provides 
for the effective business of getting police on the spot 
for .all possible support?—I think so, because the 
deputy commissioner and the .-superintendent of police 
will still remain in the locality concerned. 

223. Did I hear you say thnt Hindus are not en¬ 
listed in the Indian Army?—( Pandit X/inak Chand ) : 
What I meant to say was that there are certain 
Hindu tribes and castes which by convention are re¬ 
garded as non-mart ial classes, for example, the 
Khatris, who provided men for Ranjit Singh's army. 

224. Sir Hart Singh (four: Panditji, you have 
stated that the state of communnlism in this country 
is intensely bitter. I presume you mean that it could 
not be more bitter than it is?—It can he made worse. 

22o. How will the fact that there is no constitu¬ 
tional advance iinprm*e the situation?—I have stated 
il.ul if i-uji»liiiitiouul advance is to be made with 
separate electorates the situation will become worse. 
If constitutional advance is made with the abolition 
of tlio*»e communal electorates, tilings will improve. 

226. Even if there is u reservation of seats?—Reser¬ 
vation of seats will always help to embitter the feel¬ 
ings. though they will not he so bitter as they would 
Iv if there were separate electorates. That will be a 
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better system than the present one, but it is uot a 
democratic or a national system. 

227. 1 am sure you are using the word " demo¬ 
cratic ’’.in its widest sense. The Xebru Committee 
provides for the reservation of seats only for ten 
years?—Yes. 

222. You *ay that in your Province the difference 
between the urban anti the rural classes and the 
agricultural and non-ugricultural classes has led to 
bitterness. Now supposing the distinction between 
the urban and rural classes is removed, then you will 
get a larger number of urban representatives into 
the Legislative Council. Would that bring a better 
class and a more intellectual class of men into the 
Legislative Council?—Certainly. 

229. And thus improve its efficiency?—Yes. 

230. Chairman: I do not know whether I may just 
ask this one question. Of course you know that a 
main objection which is taken by, I think, a great 
majority of the Mahomedan community to the idea 
of abolishing separate electorates, is that if you have 
a joint electorate there would be a serious risk that 
the .Mahomedan who was returned would not be what 
they will regard as n good representative of their 
community. We have heard that argument many 
times. I am not asking you to say whether it is a 
good argument or not. But have you yourself, as a 
practical constitutional student, thought of anv 
method by which that might possibly be got over? I 
may mention a suggestion which has been made to us 
at Poona. It involves the reservation of seats which 
you do not like. But the suggestion is that the 
Mahomedans should, in the first instance, choose a 
panel, a list, of candidates, whom they would regard as 
satisfactory representatives of the Mahomedan view 


—what I think the Americans sometimes call '* a 
primary ’*—and then the general constituency, the 
joint electorate, should elect its members, and if 
there was a seat for the Mnhomedans the choice 
would bo between the different Mnhomedans who 
have been nominated to stand by the Mahomedan 
community. 1 am not saying anything at all of the 

merits of the scheme, and I hare not at present any 
views and I would like io know if you have any views 
on it. The argument in its favour is said to lie that, 
while on the one hand you might secure that the 
Mahomedan member was a man who was satisfactory 
to the Mahomedan feeling (which is a very' natural 
wish on the part of the Mahomednnsl and not a 
turncoat or a sham Mahomedan and a man who is 
simply there pretending to represent the Mahomedan 
view but really in the hands of other interests, at 
the same time the man who is actually elected would 
feel that he is responsible to a constituency which is 
not purely Mahomedan, and therefore would be dis¬ 
posed to take a view when he took his seat that lie 
should give fair consideration to communities other 
than his own?—I personally have not considered this 
suggestion and I cannot give any answer off hand. 

2.31. You have exercised a wise discretion, if I may 
say so, because this is not a matter on which anyone 
can give an opinion in haste. This is one of the 
many ways in which it is proposed to solve the 
question. I am not saying that is a suggestion which 
will meet the Mahomedan view. It must receive 
adequate and proper consideration. I have not the 
slightest glimpse of Mahomedun opinion on this 
point?—Wo will give the matter our best considera¬ 
tion. 
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Memorandum submitted by 

1. Preliminary .—The number of individuals who 
actually authorise the representation made herein 
is an overwhelming majority of the Musalman com¬ 
munity of India, numbering over seventy millions, 
whose political, economic, social, religious and 
general interests are the care of the All-India Muslim 
League with its Council and its provincial, district 
and local organisations. 

In this memorandum the All-India Muslim League 
represents the view and sentiments of the Muslims of 
India ns a whole, touching only such matters as come 
within the purview of a central hotly. It reserves 
to provincial bodies or other Muslim organisations the 
right to supplement the demands made herein, by 
means of memoranda which may be submitted 
separately by them. This is in recognition of the 
principle of decentralisation, as each province is the 
best judge of the peculiar conditions prevailing 
therein. The demands which have been set forth 
are based on the needs of the next stage of the 
Reforms in the light of the present situation in the 
country, and without prejudice to any further con¬ 
stitutional developments at any future time which 
may be consonant with the pledge of “ responsible 
government within the British Empire,” which has 
been given by the British Parliament in laying down 
the goal of its policy in India, as well as with the 
legitimate aim of the people of India to reconcile 
that pledp^ ultimately with a constitution framed on 
democratic lines. 

2. IForfcmj of the System of Government .—At the 
outset the League desires to stress forcibly the danger 
of framing any new constitution which, by not pay¬ 
ing full regard to the actually existing conditions, 
tends to create an oligarchy. In a vast continent like 
India, ns large ns Europe minus Russia, divided into 
a large number of provinces, many of which are larger 
than some of the countries of Europe, inhabited by 
318 millions differing in race, creed, language, social 
customs, traditions and material interests, it is most 
essential that the constitution should be founded on 
the needs and rights of all. ^or this purpose the 
representation of the principal communities in the 
legislatures, local bodies, educational institutions and 
public services should be so regulated that no in¬ 
justice is done to any, and at the same time as a sure 
foundation has been laid for & government which 
will be thoroughly representative of the most impor¬ 
tant communities and interests the uplift of the 
backward classes and weaker sections should be pro¬ 
vided for by reasonable concessions. The chief defect 
of the present system of government has been that 
although safeguards have been embodied in the 
present constitution, such ns special representation in 
the case of the Muslim community, they have not 
ferved to counteract monopolisation by the com¬ 
munity which is treated as the largest majority. The 
League believes that the artificial eonsus division of 
the population, as a result of which nil Indians who 
are neither Christians nor Muslims are termed 
Hindus, has resulted in the over-representation of 
caste-Hindus to the detriment of the interests of the 
pre-Aryan or depressed classes, as well as of other 
large or important communities. It is, therefore, 
necessary that (a) a new classification be made early 
and authoritatively, (6) a more equitable basis of 
Muslim representation be fixed by statute and that 
meanwhile the average increase of population be added 
to the figures of the 1921 census in order to obtain 
the basis for the present representation of their com¬ 
munities, and (c) such readjustment be devised with 
an v}u lu i'uviucinliug ;it the earliest possible Lime boili 
British India and the Indian States as a homogeneous 
nation in working out the salvation of the country 
on the lines of a federal government. 

3. Pasts of Franchise .—As the franchise anil 
electorates are the very foundation of a constitu¬ 
tional structure the League proposes a very careful 
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examination of these two subjects. The existing 
franchise for our legislative bodies, central as well as 
provincjal, is too high, with the result that the^-e 
bodies cannot be said to be truly representative cf 
the people. Therfc is more to bo gained by a voter 
being required to be a sufficiently literate person thau 
bv his possessing a property qualification. Moreover, 
it is unfair that all Indians who belong to such 
minorities as have not been given the right of 
separate communal representation should be included 
in one generic term, e.g. t " non-Mahomedan," in the 
Punjab. Indeed, the consequence of the classifica¬ 
tion has already been to promote an oligarchy in the 
country. If, therefore, the franchise is lowered anil 
widened and if communities are justly represented, 
our legislative bodies will be more truly representa¬ 
tive of the people and will prove more effective in 
furthering the common interests. The League in 
these circumstances suggests: — 

(«) That the franchise for the Council of State 
(if an upper house of the Central Legislature 
is to be maintained iu the new constitotion) 
should be widened so that all persons who 
now possess a vote for the Legislative 
Assembly should in future hare a vote for 
the Council of State. 

ft) All those who have at present the right to 
vote for the provincial legislative councils 
should have a vote for the Central Legisla¬ 
ture; 

(r) For the elections of the provincial legisla¬ 
tures, there should be universal adult 
suffrage. This, of course, implies the 
suffrage for election to the local bodies will 
also be universal. 

(d) There should be a difference between the 
qualifications of voters and candidates in all 
electoral procedure. 

4. Electorates .—In the matter of the electorates 
the League holds that a system of separate electorates 
for the Musalmans is to-day as much a fundamental 
principle of the constitution ns it was when first intro¬ 
duced bv the Minto-Morley Reforms and since con¬ 
firmed by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, when it 
was stated that ‘‘so far as the Musalmans at all erents 
were concerned fAe present system must be maintained 
until conditions alter, even at the cost of a lower 
progress towards the realisation of a common citizen¬ 
ship.*' It mny be pointed out that the results of rlie 
introduction of separate communal electorates, which 
were also extended to the Punjab and Bengal, were 
from every point of view so beneficial that even a 
Hindu majority in the V.P. Legislative Council 
agreed to extend the system to local bodies. In this 
connection the League would invite the attention of 
the Commission to the evidence given by Mr. (’. V. 
Chintnmnni, late Minister in the United Provinces, 
before the Muddiman Committee, to the effect that 
the separate electorates of the Muslims lessened 
friction between them and the Hindu community— 
title lief arms Enquiry Committee's Ifepdrt, .!/»/»>n- 
dix- Hi, Vol. I., pages 316-319. The League may 
indeed claim that the separate electorates, by pre¬ 
venting recurring causes of friction, have actually 
tended to promote mutual co-operation aud goodwill 
between the two communities. The causes of the 
communal tension which has existed are to be found 
in other directions; and certainly the cry raised by a 
certain section of the Hindu politicians and of the 
Hindu Press that the separate electorates are respon¬ 
sible for riots and bloodshed is entirely artificial and 
unjustified. An analysis of the real causes of suicli 
disorders and tragedies is given in an article ap¬ 
pended to this memorandum. The entire Muslim 
community of India, as represented by the League, is 
mn.ct emphatically apposed to tiny scheme of a joint 
tflfr/ce to rate, with or wit Incut reservation of seats ; and 
the separate electorate of the Musalmans may be 
regarded as the cornerstone of the Reforms. 
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o. Size of Legislative. liodies and Constituencies. 

_Connected with the two questions of franchise and 

electorates is that of the size of our legislative bodies. 
Compared with the legislatures of all democratic 
Governments in the West, the size of our legislative 
bodies is extremely inadequate to secure effective 
representation of the Indian population. With the 
lowering and widening of the franchise, the existing 
disproportion between the communities will be further 
accentuated. The League, therefore, suggests that in 
future the number of the members of the Upper 
House of the Central Legislature (if maintained) 
should be raised to loO and that of the Lower House 
to 400. The League further desires to state that, 
in the matter of -Muslim representation on the Central 
Legislature, the Musalnmns feel, in view of the vital 
issues involved, that in no case should they be given 
less than 33 per cent, of the seats filled by election in 
each of these two houses. In the case of the various 
Provincial Legislative bodies, the seats should be in¬ 
creased so as to provide one representative for each 
unit of 100,000 of the population. 

The League is further of the opinion that most of 
the existing constituencies, both rural and urban, are 
too large and should be reduced in size to manageable 
proportions. 

G. Muslim lie presentation in the Provinces .—There is 
an important grievance of the Muslim communities of 
the Punjab and Bengal in connection with the exist¬ 
ing scheme of representation for the Provincial Legis¬ 
lative bodies to which the League desires to draw 
attention in this place. Among the nine provinces in 
which the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms have been 
introduced, the Punjab and Bengal are the only two 
Provinces in which the Musulmans are in a majority 
of the population. Nevertheless they hove, in the 
existing circumstances, been deprived of their 
majority position, since against the nominal award 
of 50 per cent, representation in the Punjab, there 
are, as a matter of fact, in the Provincial Legisla¬ 
ture, only SI Muslims out of 71 elected members. In 
Bengal, in spite of the fact that 50 per cent, repre¬ 
sentation was recommended for the Muslim com¬ 
munity (ride the Fifth Reforms Despatch of the 
Government of India dpted April 23, 1919). the 
Joint Parliamentary Comlnittee awarded the Musnl- 
mans of that province only 40 per cent, representa¬ 
tion in the Provincial Council. The League submits 
that this state of things is entirely opposed to all 
democratic principles, and it urges the Commission to 
take this opportunity of redressing the grievious 
wrongs of the Muslims in these two provinces in these 
respects. The demand of the Muslim community 
which the League desires to submit with particular 
emphasis is for the full Muslim representation in 
these two provinces according to the population of 
the Mtisaluians and the practical enforcement of the 
principle that a majority community shall in no 
case be reduced to a minority or even to an equality. 

In the provinces where the Muslims are in a 
minority their representation should, in future, bear 
the same proportion to the elected members of the 
Legislature ns that of the Muslims to the number of 
elected members in the Mnntagu-Chelmsford scheme 
and lie also fixed by statute at a figure in each provinre 
which is adequate to meet the considerations of tlicir 
political and historical importance, their inferiority 
in numbers and their backwardness both economically 
and educationally, owing to the handicaps of the 
past. The League has no objection to the non- 
\$tisliiu* being given the same concession in Provinces 
when they are in a small minority, subject, of course, 
to the principle enunciated above. 

7. A-Tl'ejlf Frontier Provinre. —Fnr V(*ir< 

past an overwhelming majority of the population in 
the settled districts of the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince have heen demanding the introduction of con¬ 
stitutional and administrative reforms calculated to 
bring their Province in line with the rest of India. 
This demand has been supported unanimously bv the 
whole of Muslim India. It has also the support of the 


Indian National Congress us well us of a majority of 
what is known as tile Brey Committee appointed by 
the Government of Iiidiu some six years ago, who have 
virtually admitted that the peace of India depeuds on 
the tranquility of the border, which can only be 
assured by the contentment of the people of the North- 
West Frontier Province and Baluchistan. Had the 
North-West Frontier Province not been separated 
from the Punjab, the settled districts would have en¬ 
joyed the benefits of both the Minto-Morley and the 
Muntagu-Chclmsford Reforms. Kducation has, in 
fact, made even greater strides in these districts than 
in many parts of India. The only ground which, ac- 
. cording to what was sui<^ in the debate in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly during the session which has just con¬ 
cluded, stands in the way of Government is the alleged 
opposition of the Hindu minority in that Proriuce, 
Recent events connected with the visit of a delegation 
of the Central Legislature to the North-West Frontier 
Province hnve made it clear that the alleged opposition 
is artificial and confined to a comparatively small 
section. Moreover, it only shows that this particular 
school of Hindu politicians does not want reforms in 
any Province where its co-religionists are in a 
minority, and advocates their introduction only in the 
Provinces where the Hindu community constitutes a 
majority of the population. Were the Muslim com¬ 
munity in the various provinces in India also to adopt 
such an unreasonable attitude all constitutional ad¬ 
vance in this country would become absolutely impos¬ 
sible. The delay which has taken place in this connec¬ 
tion is already a source of serious discontent among 
the Muslim community, and the League is very mucli 
afraid that, unless the present investigation by the 
Royal Commission results in satisfying tliis legitimate 
aspiration of the people of the North-West Frontier 
Province, there will not only be widespread resent¬ 
ment throughout Muslim India, but also material 
change in the viewpoint from which the Indian Massal- 
mans have hitherto regarded the Indian political 
problem. The League, therefore, earnestly hopes that 
the Royal Commission will recommend this much- 
needed reform to the British Parliament. 

The need for introducing reforms in British 
Baluchistan is equally imperative. 

8. Separation of Sindh .—The League is unable to see 
any reason why the Province of Sindh should continue 
to be tied to the upron-strings of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. Neither on an ethnological, geographical and 
linguistic basis, nor on any other ground whatever, is 
the present arrangement justifiable. The mere acci¬ 
dent that it was the Bombay Army which conquered 
Sindh has led to the incorporation into that Presi¬ 
dency of a Province which has no consanguinity what¬ 
ever with it. Indeed, its absorption into that Presi¬ 
dency has resulted in its educational, material and 
civil progress being greatly retarded. This unnatural 
state of things has hitherto deprived Sindh of its own 
university as well ns of a high court. Owing to the 
jealousy of Bombay hardly anything has been done 
towards further developing the Port of Karachi, one 
of the biggest grain export centres in India. While 
Bombay proper thrives mniuly on its commerce and 
trade, Sindh is mainly agricultural, and, in the past, 
agricultural development in the Province has been 
utterly neglected. The League, therefore, strongly 
urges that the Province of Sindh should he separated 
from the Bombay Presidency and should have its own 
separate executive and legislative machinery. 

9. Muslim Minority Provinces .—With the redistri¬ 
bution of legislative and administrative areas above 
outlined, there will be in future five Provinces with 
a Muslim majority of the population out of a total of 
eleven. But just ns tlio minority position of the 
Muslims in the whole of India is one of the greatest 
concern for the community, which is historically, 
politically and numerically no less important than any 
other and more important than most, their position in 
six other Provinces is one of so considerable a minoritv 
that. unless proper, adequate and effective safeguards 
are provided in tlie constitution, by a clear statute 
fixing their representation definitely and only leaving 
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it to the Central or Provincial Legislature or local 
bodies and educational institutions or departments to 
carry out the details of such provision, the main 
problem of the constitution will continue to remain 
unsettled. The League, therefore, submits such a 
preliminary statute should guornutee such sufcgu irds 
os will give Muslim interests in India as a whole—that 
is, both in the Provinces in which they are in a 
majority and in those in which they are in a minority 
of the population—sure or special protection, especi¬ 
ally in the following domains: — 

(a) In the exercise of their religious rights, par¬ 
ticularly by legislation for allowing cow- 
slaughter and preventing music before 
mosques; 

(b) In all elected bodies, including municipal and 
district boards, tin iversi ties, intermediate 
education boards, etc., by adequate and 
effective representation by means of separate 
electorate*; 

(c) In the Central and Provincial Cabinets; 

(d) In the public servicea, that is, the services 
maintained by the Government or local 
bodies or educational and other civic institu¬ 
tions; 

(t) In admission oT students to all educational 
institutions maintained or aided by the State 
and in the provision of Muslim teachers; 

(/) In the use of the Urdu language in all insti¬ 
tutions maintained or aided by the Govern¬ 
ment; and 

(i g ) By a fair and reasonable distribution of 
gronts-in-aid for education and other public 
objects. 

10. Residuary Tourers.—Before dealing with the 
questions connected with the Executive and Legislative 
machinery, the League considers it necessary to in¬ 
vite attention to a question of vital importance in 
relation to the constitution os a whole. India, as 
has already been pointed out, being in reality a vast 
sub-continent divided into presidencies and provinces 
inhabited by peoples speaking different languages, 
possessing diverse characteristics of their own, in¬ 
fluenced in their activities and aspirations by 
territorial patriotism and for at least three-quarters 
of a century, and in some cases even for over a cen¬ 
tury, living under their own respective provincial 
governments, it seems to the League to be inevitable 
that the constitution of the country must develop on 
the lines of a Federal government, each territorial 
uuit forming a state in itself and all being governed, 
in matters of common concern, by a central federal 
authority. In other words, the constitutional reforms 
iu this country should at this stage aim at the ulti¬ 
mate creation of a United States of India within the 
British Commonwealth. For such a constitutional 
goal, the first important question for consideration 
naturally is in whom should what are called 
“ Residuary Powers ” be vested. This, in the opinion 
of the League, is a constitutional problem of the first • 
magnitude, upon the right solution of which depends 
the future stability and welfare of the Btate itself. In 
view of the varying conditions obtaining in {fie ~ 
different provinces of India, it seems to the League 
to be essential that the future Federal constitution of 
India should, among other things, provide the 
Central Government with only such powers os may be 
expressly vested in it by the constitution and all 

“ Residuary Powers ” be left to the individual states. 

A Federal government, constituted on this basis, 
would nol only give provincial autonomy to the 
various states constituting the federation, hut would 
also prevent the coming into existence in India of an 
oligarchy which would be disastrous to the vital in¬ 
terests of the minority communities in this country 
and would he entirely inconsistent with true demo¬ 
cratic principles. 

11. Secretary of State for India and India Council. 

—Even a casual glance at the various sub-sections of 


Section 2 of the Government of India Act (1919) will 
serve to ihow that the constitutional position of the 
Secretary of State, with his extraordinary powers of 
superintendence and control, is of an all-embracing 
character. Apart from the fact that this sweeping 
provision is inconsistent with the grant even of 
partial self-government to India and with the spirit 
of the declaration of 20th August, 1917, it is, the 
League submits, obvious that exercise of the vast 
control thus vested in tho Secretary of State over the 
Government of India, even in affairs relating to the 
mtornal administration of the country, is opposed to 
the principles of sound administration. A British 
politician sitting in his office 6,000 miles away, with 
little or no experience of the complicated Indian posi¬ 
tion and affairs, exercising unlimited control over tho 
internal administration of the country, is a constitu¬ 
tional conundrum somewhat difficult to solve. 
Moderate opinion in India is agreed that the time 
has not yet arrived when the administration of 
Foreign Affairs, the Army, tho Navy, and the Air 
Force can be safely transferred to popular control. 
The ultimate control in the case of these Depart¬ 
ments of State may, therefore, be still left in the 
hands of the Secretary of State ns representing the 
British Parliament. But the League finds it difficult 
to conceive any souud reason for subjecting the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to the control of the Secretary of 
State in so far as purely internal administration is 
concerned. Such state of things is, the League is 
sincerely convinced, not conducive to the best in¬ 
terests of the administration. The time has now 
arrived when the Government of India should be 
relieved of the irksome chains with which it is at 
present bound in this respect. 

With the introduction of ibis reform the costly 
machinery of the India Council would become un¬ 
necessary. Should the Secretary of State be in need 
of any advice with regard to vital questions concern¬ 
ing the administration of Foreign Political Affairs, 
the Army, the Navy and the Air Force, he- would have 
at his disposal the advice of experts who deal with 
these very subjects in the various departments of 
State in England. It is an open ^ecret that be 
enjoys these facilities even at the present moment. 
In any case, in view of the curtailment in the extent 
of his own responsibilities, as advocated above, the 
existing personnel and staff of India Council can be 
largely reduced. 

12. Central Government and Legislature .—On a 
careful consideration of the past constitutional 
changes, of the existing conditions and of the neces¬ 
sity of further constitutional advance towards respon¬ 
sible government within the Empire the League would 
suggpst the following changes in the existing 
machinery of the Central Executive Government: — 

(a) As in all civilised Governments, the Com- 
mander-in-Chifif should he the head of the 
Army, performing the duties and exercising 
the powers which are legitimately connected 

that responsible position. He should 
not be a member of the Executive Council 
or of the pentral Legislature, whose meet¬ 
ings tend to increase in number with the 
a expansion of our constitutional and 
administrative machinery and, in conse¬ 
quence, necessitate his constant presence at 
the headquarters of the Government of India. 
A civilian member for the army should take 
his place within the Indian Cabinet and in 
the Central Legislature, as is the ca--e in 
England. 

(b) The number of members in the Viceroy's 
Cabinet should be increased to not less than 
eight, at !ea«t four of whom should be 
Indians, with the Governor-General at the 
head of them all, adequate representation 
being given to the Muslims. 
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The Viceroy’s Executive Council should not 
exercise any control over the administration, 
of subjects which are transferred in the 
Provinces. 

(c) In addition to the reforms already suggested 
in connection with the Central Legislature, 
this League urges the widening of :he 
control of the Central Legislature over the 
country's budget by increasing the muuiier 
of votahie items, particularly in regard I'm 
the All-India Services other than those deal¬ 
ing with the Army, the Navy, the Air Force 
and Foreign Affairs. The decisions of the 
Legislative Assembly should be final. Only if 
all subjects are transferred should the 
Viceroy have the veto. 

13. Procmcwl Gopernmenfj and Legishtures .—In 
regard to the provincial governments and legislatures 
the League would advocate the following reforms: — 

(а) However excellent the conception which 
resulted in the introduction of dyarchy in the 
provinces, in actual working it has revealed 
difficulties and complications, which have led 
to its condeatant ion by important sections 
of the politically-minded Indians as well as 
able and experienced administrators, Euro¬ 
pean and Indian. The League is, on the 
whole, of opinion that this experiment 
should now be scrapped and a unitary form 
of government should be inaugurated in the 
provinces. 

(б) The provinces having gained sufficient 
experience of the administration of pro¬ 
vincial subjects, the time has arrived when 
provincial autonomy should be introduced as 
the next step in constitutional advance. In 
other words, responsible government should 
be conceded to the provinces by placing all 
provincial subjects in charge of Ministers 
fully responsible for their administration to 
the Provincial Legislature, the Governor 
being the constitutional head of the Pro¬ 
vincial Government. It is further essential 
that the principle of joint responsibility of 
Ministers should be introduced and the 
Cabinet system should thus be adopted in the 
provinces. 

(c) Income tax should be a provincial subject 
aud the Government of India may fix contri¬ 
butions from the provinces. 

(rf) In addition to the reforms already proposed 
in connection with the provincial legislature 
regarding the franchise, electorates, con¬ 
stituencies, etc., here also the line of advance 
with regard to increased control of the legis¬ 
lature over the provincial budget . will 
necessarily bo the same as that which has 
already been suggested in regard to the 
Central Legislature. 

(e) The League considers the following provision 
essential: — 

“ Xo Bill or resolution or any part 
thereof affecting any community (which 
(j nest ion is to he determined by the com¬ 
munity in the elected body concerned) 
shall he passed in any legislature or anv 
other elected body if three-fourths of the 
members of that community in that par¬ 
ticular body oppose such Bill or resolu¬ 
tion or part thereof.” 


14. Public Services .—The unanimous demand of 
ilie Muslim community in India for their propor¬ 
tionate share in the administrative machiaerv 
extends, with perfect justice and equity, to tbe public 
services. Tho very grounds hitherto urged by the 
Indian politicians for the Indianisation of the ser¬ 
vices apply equally to an equitable adjustment of 
the claims of the various communities to a proper 
share in the administration of the various depart¬ 
ments which manage the affairs of the country for 
the welfare and happiness of the people. Because 
these departments come into more direct contact with 
the masses than even the legislative or local bodies, 
the contentment and progress of a large portion of 
the country depend on their just and proper work- 
■ ing. It must, therefore, constitute both an anomaly 
and a grave political danger if the sen-ices which 
administer the various departments become tho 
monopoly of a class. There is no possible justifica¬ 
tion for the fact that, with the exception of our 
fighting forces and the police, all other branches of 
our public services are staffed by an overwhelming 
majority of caste-Hindus. That the Muslim com¬ 
munity, in spite of its having produced as qualified 
persons as any other community for suitable and 
even efficient sen-ice in any capacity, from the top 
to the bottom, in any service, should have been so 
glaringly and so long neglected and suppressed in 
almost every department of the administrative 
machinery, is a ground for the hope that means will 
now be devised to give Musalmans their due share in 
the services of which they have been deprived by the 
over-representation of the caste-Hindus on the false 
plea of their greater numbers and higher efficiency. 
In this matter olso the League submits that a general 
statutory provision requires to be made and its 
principles applied in each province with legislative 
sanction for its particular requirements. It may be 
suggested in this connection that the Muslim share 
in the provincial services should be at least the same 
as its representation in the legislative bodies and in 
the All-India services not less than one-third. Jn 
view of the serious economic disabilities of the 
Musalmans their adequate representation in the ser¬ 
vices is a very vital mntter to their general progress, 
more especially as their unemployment in such large 
numbers not only makes it more difficult and often 
impossible for them to educate their children even 
for a trade or profession, but also creates unrest. 
It is n sad record for a century and a half that there 
should be less than three per cent. Muslim officers in 
the All-India services to-day, while in the subordinate 
services the position is so deplorable that the Railway 
Board, tbe largest employer ot subordinates, has 
barely three per cent. Muslim employees drawing 
Rs. 250 and over. 

15. Seixtmtion of Judicial and Executive. Functions. 
—The confitk-lice of the people in the administration 
of justice being the corner stone of all constitutional 
progress, it is essential that a sWem by which 
judicial and executive functions are combined in 
certain authorities, and thereby tend to impair thut 
confidence, ought to be done away with. Tho promises 
which the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments have made in the past in the matter of 
this reform have remained unfulfilled till now; and 
the League earnestly hopes that much harm will be 
prevented by a change being made in this important 
matter at this stage. 
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We, the representatives of the Ahmadiyya Com¬ 
munity, which has its headquarters at Qndiun, in the 
district of Gurdospur, Punjab, India, beg leave to 
submit the following Memorandum for the further 
development and extension of the system of self- 
government in India. 

The representative system as applied to British 
India: — 

(a) The Basis of Franchise.— We believe that the 
broadening of the present system of franchise is in the 
interests of the Government as well as the governed. 
We are, however, of the opinion that this extension 
should for the present be restricted to those who are 
in one wny.or other a support to the Government. In 
view of the above we would suggest that the franchise 
be extenddfe to (a) everyone who pays to the Govern¬ 
ment land revenue or income tax or any other tax, 
however small the sum may be. (6) Everyone who 
pays a rental of Ra. 100 or more a year on agricultural 
land held as tenant, other than occupancy tenant, who 
has already been enfranchised or pays five rupees per 
month as house rent or owns immovable property other 
than agricultural land of the value of Rs. 1,000 or 
more. 

(b) Methods of Election. —This needs to be con¬ 

sidered in two ways: First, whether it is advisable to 
retain the present voting system or it is desirable to 
derise a new one. As regards this we would suggest 
that, in consideration of the simplicity of the system 
in vogue, the present system may be retained. 
Secondly, whether to retain the system of separate 
electorates or to discard it in favour of that of joint 
electorates. We strongly hold the view that the system 
of joint electorates, whatever its advantages, is at 
present very much against the interests of the country. 
We do concede that if India is to advance politically it 
shall ultimately have to adopt this system, for there 
can hardly be any cultivation of political or civic 
sense nor any political education without it, but ns 
things stand nt present we canid not commit a greater 
mistake than if we discarded the system of separate in 
favour of that of joint electorates. India is nt pre¬ 
sent in the grip of communal and sectarian bias. Xp 
community reposes faith in the other. The majority 
is not prepared to concede even its bare rights to the 
minority. Government offices, universities, commer¬ 
cial and industrial markets, chambers of commerce, 
and even judicial awards afford instances of the com¬ 
munal bias thnt reigns rampant throughout the length 
and breadth of India. If under these circumstances 
the system of joint electorates were thrust on the 
people, there would be no room for the uplift and 
advancement of the Moslems, the depressed classes and 
other minority communities in India, with the excep¬ 
tion, perhaps, of one or two favoured ones. Rather 
than bring on the desired evolution such a step would 
be a delude to a deplorable revolution. Hence we 
believe that, until that hnppy era when the minorities 
can safely trust and confide in the majorities is ushered 
in, the system of separate electorates should continue, 
the number of seats for each community being fixed in 
accordance with its numerical proportion to the whole 
population. Provision may, however, be made to safe¬ 
guard the particular interests of a special commimity 
by giving it a higher representatijn than iTi numoers 
warrant, provided always that the majority of any 
other community is not reduced to a minority in any 
case. * 

(c) Methods IF hereby Particular Interests, Com¬ 
munal, Local, Social and Economical may Obtain 
Adequate Representation on Local Self-Gnrcrninq, 
Provincial and Central Representative Bodies. —We 
hold fast to the view that, with the exception of Gnv- 
ernmenl interests, no other interests should ho repre¬ 
sented by nomination. It is not only wrong in prin¬ 
ciple. but is a fruitful source of misunderstandings and 
other evils. Tt is commonly held that nomination is 
but a clonk to strengthen the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment, and, curiously enough, this view is shared, along 
with the Government critics, by those in whote favour 


the nomination is made. The best means of giving 
representation to an interest is to give it a direct 
voting power. It may entail some difficulty in certain 
cases, but it is certainly not impossible of achieve¬ 
ment. University and industrial seats are already 
open to election, which entails no great difficulty. 
Similarly, the seats reserved for the minorities or the 
depressed classes mny be made open to election. 

In this connection we beg leave to further suggest 
that, in view of the importance of the question, it 
must be definitely laid down as part of the constitu¬ 
tion that the Bystem of separate electorates shall not be 
abolished until the mutual confidence oF the different 
communities is fully restored and until at least 75 per 
cent, of the elected members of a minority in the 
Central Legislature vote in favour of its abolition in 
three successive assemblies, and also that this system 
shall not be replaced by that of joint electorates in any 
Province until three-fourths of the elected members of 
the Provincial Council vote in favour of the change. 

If the system of election is not introduced among the 
backward communities, they shall never be able to 
develop a sense of self-respect nor shall they receive 
political education. Nomination can never create n 
sense of political responsibility or even a due appre¬ 
ciation of one's own rights, nor can a people who are 
given a nominated seat feel satisfied that their rights 
have in this way been properly safeguarded. If the 
elective system be introduced among the backward 
communities and the depressed classes the various 
candidates will have to approach the voter* of such 
communities and classes in their own interests, and 
this cannot fail to gradually awaken in such com¬ 
munities a sense of their rights and responsibilities. 

Another advantage of the introduction of the elec¬ 
tive system among the backward communities will be 
that other commnnities will feel the necessity of 
coming to an understanding with them and seeking 
their co-operation. A nominated member is not in a 
position to bo much sought after for he does not 
really represent his community owing to his not 
having been returned by them by election. Another 
beneficial result of this policy will be that when the 
other communities will stand in need of co-operntion 
with the backward classes, they will also seek to 
ameliorate their condition. Moreover it is an ad¬ 
mitted fact that the Government, despite their desire 
to promote the happiness of the backward communi¬ 
ties, cannot fully understand their requirements 
which in the case of nomination generally go uncared 
for. 

We advocate the system of election as opposed to 
that of nomination not only in the case of communal 
interests but in other interests as well, and we sug¬ 
gest that this system should be accepted as a matter 
of principle. 

In addition to the agricultural, industrial, com¬ 
mercial and educational interests, we think there is 
need for elective representation in the matter of self- 
governing institutions as well, which are as yet in 
a stage of evolutionary infancy with much scope for 
improvement as is evidenced by various rules and 
regulations which the Government have to issue from 
time to time. We think then that municipal com¬ 
mittees should have the right to send their representa¬ 
tives to the Legislature so that the municipalities 
may be in a position to criticise Government‘policy 
and to watch and safeguard their interests in the 
councils of the country. Municipal committees in 
every province shoultl elect one or more representative 
to the Legislative Council of the province to safeguard 
and advance their interests. But even here we would 
advise the same caution, that in no case should a 
majority be turned into a ^fnority by the representa¬ 
tion of special interests. Majority rights must be 
protected with the due safeguard^ for the minority 
rights. For instance, in the Punjab the margin be¬ 
tween majority and minority is so small that a little 
change upsets the balance of power and a majority is 
turned into a minority. University, industry and 
commerce seats are already held by the Hindus. 
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Agriculture, too, baa been bo manipulated as to ad¬ 
versely affect Moslem interests and representation. 
The best solution out of this difficulty would fee the 
reservation of these seats for particular communities 
on the system of Joint Electorates. For instance, if 
reserved seats for special interests when held by non- 
Muslemi adversely affect the proportional representa¬ 
tion 0 f the Muslims it should be laid down that these 
scats bo reserved for the Moslems on the basis of the 
system of Joint Electorates. The university and in¬ 
dustry seats may, for instance, be reserved for Muslim 
candidates, and that of commerce for a non-Muslim. 
This shall not only bring about right communal 
representation in special interests, but shall also 
muiutnin the balance of power between the various 
communities inhabiting the province or the country. 
Without some such arrangement we shall have to give 
up either the representation of special interests or 
sacrifice the majority rights, both of which would be 
dangerous.- 

Moreover, in our opinion, it will be advisable that 
the Provincial Councils should also be represented in 
the Central Legislature which will contribute to the 
true development of a Federal Constitution. It is 
true that in this case the rule that the same man is 
rot r-'^ible for the membership of both the Houses 
liavo to be amended, but if an exception be made 
in respect, it will certainly bring the Central 

Ad.iy and the Provincial Councils much closer to 
i..«!. uii-.er, to the advantage of both. 

(•>) 1: should not be held ns necessary that a can- 
should belong to the district or the territory 
*t: iv’i.i-h he proposes to stand. In our opinion what- 
t-vor i::s residence, any candidate should be eligible 
for his community so long as lie is a British 
l ily ■( The choice of representative should be left 
Ah voters who should be free to elect their xepre- 

r; u: iv.j from their own circlo or from outside it..: 

:v Ciovtk of Parties .— In principle we are opposed' 
t-. :.»•• party system, for under this system one is not 
i- . ■ debarred from speaking the truth, and until 
c : r,;.‘mbars of one's party agree to one’s view-point 

i. . ! make it a part of their programme, one is con¬ 
strained to withhold • motion which one personally 
believes to be advantageous to the country. But as 
the present political system of the country has been 
so constituted that the party system has become an 
indispensable factor thereof, we, in view of the 
present form of the Government, think it necessary 
that the party system should be reformed and 
strengthened. 

We are of opinion that the form of the existing 
political constitution of India is sucE that the party 
system cannot properly thrive under it. This system 
cuu thrive only where the Government is liable to be 
changed. ■ The truth is that parties cannot be formed 
on right lines where the Government cannot be 
changed, for there the interest which is essential to 
the growth of parties is absent. There is no doubt 
that the councils have been vested with a good deal 
of power, in the transferred subjects, but there is 
equally no doubt that there is an element in the 
councils which is wholly unaffected by the party 
system and which is totally independent of public 
voice and public opinion. This element, though 
numerically weak, is sufficiently strong to make 
government possible by winning over to its side one 
or more of the minorities; nay, it can manage to 
have its own way even with the co-operation of cer¬ 
tain individual members. Hence when the majorities 
cannot succeed in carrying out their policy, notwith¬ 
standing their superiority in numbers as a single 
party and this failure of theirs is not due to any lack 
of public support, but to the existence of the Govern¬ 
ment block which does not represent the conn try, bnt is 
merely a representative of the Government, the people 
have no incentive to organise and consolidate the 
party system ; and owing to the ahsence of such inoen- 
tivc the parties formed are not powerful. And when 
the individual members know that in order to display 
Ihcir personal talents, they do not stand in need of 


any co-operation with the elected parties, but that they 
can do so by identifying themselves with the Govern¬ 
ment block, they do not care much for the discipline 
of the party, and hence the strong organisation which 
is so essential to the growth of the party system 
cannot be achieved. Bence under the present system 
neither the publio has any interest in the organisa¬ 
tion of the party system, for it feels that the strength 
of the system cannot affect the Government to any 
considerable extent, nor is there any likelihood of the 
elected members thomselves being mnch attracted by 
it. 

Moreover, aa the Government itself forma an on- 
elected block, and it has power to interfare in the 
transferred subjects, no party can seriously advocate 
any particular policy, for they know that they will 
not be able to achieve anything without the help of 
the Government, and will not have a free hand in 
carrying out their policy or in ooming to an under¬ 
standing with other parties. 

Henoe, under the existing circumstances, it ia 
absolutely impossible for the pertj system to make 
any headway in India, and this is particularly the 
case in the Punjab. 

In our opinion, for the growth of the party system, 
nay, in fact for the growth of the whole political 
system, it is highly essential that the Government 
should have no concern with the transferred subjects. 
They should not vote on matters relating to these 
departments, nor should they take part in any dis¬ 
cussion bearing on the work of the Ministers. Aa the 
Governor has been vested with special powers with 
regard to the transferred subjects, he can in case of 
necessity achieve his purpose by making use of those 
powers. But there is no need to defeat the very 
purpose of the Reforms by controlling the House by 
means of Government votes. 

(f) Orovth of Informed Public Opinion .—The 
answer to question (e) does in fact comprise the 
answer to this question also. The growth of informed 
public opinion, under the present system, depends on 
the growth of the party system. As there is no party 
system now, it is not the parties that sleet members, 
but it is the members who, when elected, font the 
parties. Henoe these parties are like a mushroom 
growth and do in no ws^ influence the future elec¬ 
tions. Aa every candidate stands in his individual 
capacity, and is conscious of his inability to do any¬ 
thing single-handed, he cannot enunciate any policy 
for the future which may create an interest in the 
various clones of the country with regard to his 
election. His personal connections and personal in¬ 
fluence form the only factors on which he counts for 
his sacceas. The result is that there is no cultivation 
of public opinion. If there be petty system turd it be 
possible for the strong party to have its way in certain 
departments of public administration, such party will 
certainly draw up a statement of policy and a pro¬ 
gramme, and its members will do their best to adver¬ 
tise it among the people. In that caae only that 
person will venture to make a stand against them 
who will be able to offer a better policy and pro¬ 
gramme to the public, and at the same tame assure 
them that he bos a party at his back with whose help 
he will be able to carry out his programme. Then it 
will not be that there should stand up candidates 
who, though holding identical political views, should 
trust for' their success to their personal connections 
and who should be supported on that account. 

In short, neither the party system can be strength¬ 
ened nor public opinion educated until the Reforms 
are made a reality, and until the transferred subjects 
are placed beyond the pale of Government votes. 
What happens now in tho Councils is that some clever 
meit.bcrs enter into an understanding with the 
Government, saying, “ Come, let us govern jointly; 
you should help us and we will help you.” There is 
no such thing as political advancement or any pre¬ 
paration for real representative Government. 

(g) domination of Officials and Non-Officials as 
.idiHtinnal Members of Sleeted Bodies. —We think 
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that in view of the reserved subjects, the presence 
of Government officiuls in the Legislative Councils is 
highly essential, but in view of the transferred 
subjects their presence is injurious. Hence the 
proper course will be that Government officials should 
be nominated members, but (1) their number should 
in no case exceed 10 per cent, of the whole strength, 
and f2) they should have nothing to do with the trans¬ 
ferred subjects, all decisions concerning thorn being 
loft to the elected member*. : 

■ Thu nomination of non-official members is, in our 
opinion, highly injurious. If Buch members are 
meant to safeguard the interests of any minority, 
that minority should be allowed the- right to elect its 
own representatives. But if they are included for 
their personal qualification, wo deem their admission 
into the Councils inconsistent with the real spirit of 
the Reforms. We cannot think of a man whose pre¬ 
sence in the Councils is essential to voice true public 
opinion but who cannot be returned to the Council 
through election. Such a man will really represent 
the Government point of view, and we think the 
Government officials are enough for this purpose. 

With regard to such Indian gentlemen whose 
opinion the Government thinks it essential to consult, 
but who will not or cannot bo elected to the Councils, 
the best course, we think, will be that every Governor 
should have with him an advisory committee, like the 
Privy Council, nud such men whose counsel the 
Government thinks it advisable to seek in matters of 
moment should be members of that committee. When 
the Governor has to make some important decision, 
for instance, when he thinks it dosir&ble to veto a 
decision of the council, he may summon such persons 
and take their advice. In this way, the Government 
shall be able to avail itself of the advice of such 
gentlemen without sending them to the Councils, 
where their presence serves only as n clog to the 
working of those bodies. 

2. The suitability of existing areas for legislative 
and administrative purposes and for the growth of 
representative institutions. 

(a) Loral Stlf'Gavtrnnunit. —So, long os the posts 
of Collectors or Deputy Commissioners exist in India, 
it is necessary that the District Boards shouU also 
exist, in ndditinn to the Provincial Councils. Tho 
posts of collectors and Deputy-Commissioners were 
created in view of the fact that the Government in 
India was not representative hut bureaucratic. But 
now when the form of Government is being changed 
into a represenrnlive one, these posts appear to bo 
incongruous. The Governor is not free to administer 
bis province, but has with him a body of men to 
advise him ; while the Deputy-Commissioner who rules 
his district ha*. been left quite free and that not¬ 
withstanding tho faefr that within the limits of his 
district all the Government departments arc under 
him and are subject to his authority. Hence if the 
post of tho Deputy-Commissioner is indispensable, 
and to our mind it is so under tho present circum¬ 
stances, ho must have with him an advisory com¬ 
mittee, so that ho too may he impressed- by public 
opinion ami may be compelled to remain in touch 
with it. In our opinion it will be best to ref oral 
the district hoards and invest them with greater 
powers so that the district administration may in this 
way be reformed j otherwise, the post of tho Deputy- 
Commissioner will look more nod more incongruous 
side by side with the growing development of repre¬ 
sentative hical institutions in the country. 

it will niso be pioper tu -tart sub-di«»»•>'•*- or local 
boards, along with the district boards, ns is Ai* 
practice in certain provinces, so that by dividing the* 
districts into sub-divisions, tin* work should become 
more effective and progressive. 

(b) Provincial, including the discussion of pro¬ 
posals for extension of self-governing institutions to 
other areas than the nine provinces and of pro¬ 
posals for division .of existing provinces. 


We think this t-o be a most important question on 
which hinges, to a largo extent, the question of the 
future progress or decline of India, ami the sooner 
this question is solved, the better will it bo for the 
advancement of the country and for tho growth of 
self-governing institutions. 

Tho existence in India of a number of small 
territories whero representative government has not 
been introduced is, in our opinion, highly pre¬ 
judicial to the future progress of the country. Xu 
sensible mnn will end or.to the idea that although tho 
whole of India is advancing politically, yet of all its 
territories, Ajmere and Marwara, for iustanco, is 
such that tlio peoplu thereof are not qualified fur 
representative governmeut. Similarly, to supposo 
that Delhi, which has the distinction of being the 
capital of India, is not fit for representative govern¬ 
ment, or that Coorg, in spite of its l>eing situated 
in the centre of an advanced territory, is not fit for 
it, or that tho North-Western Frontier Province 
is not qualified to participate in representative 
government, or that Baluchistan is not deserving of 
it, is an insult to human intellect. This sort of dis¬ 
crim inntion is sure to lead to discontent, and eves 
tends to create a spirit of rebellion, and should there¬ 
fore bo removed as soon as possible. 

Again, this kind of discrimination is not only cal¬ 
culated to create discontent but is also unjust. If 
Delhi happens to be the metropolis of India, it is 
no reason why the people of Delhi should be deprived 
of the privileges which aro enjoyed by their follow 
subjects of adjoining territories. Similarly, if at one 
time and owing to some temporary considerations, 
Ajmere was made a political agency, the inhabitants 
thereof who had no hand in the matter should not 
suffer on that account. 

Another injurious effect of this discrimination will 
be that in this way India will never become one 
country. To maintain two sorts of territories under 
the same government will mean the perpetuation of 
a false comparison and the creation of a false im¬ 
pression in the country by a comparison of tho 
administrations of tho two sets of territories, whereas 
it is an admitted fact that representative Govern¬ 
ment is better than even a good bureaucratic govern¬ 
ment., for tho former is a Btcp to the establishment 
of an excellent government. (We do not mean that a 
tyrannical representative government is better than 
a good government, for a good government, thouch 
bureaucratic, is decidedly better than a tyrannic;*.] 
government, though it may ho representative A 
Hence, in order that true political sense may grow in 
India, it is neccssury that such territories should tin 
abolished as soon as possible. 

Another harm which is sure to ensue from the 
maintenance of such territories is that while with 
tin: political advancement uf India, the elected 
councils will be vested with greater and "renter 
powers of govern moot, the administration of the** 
semi-re presents live provinces must continue in the 
hand** of the Governor-General, which means that a 
ponderous machinery will have to be retained nierplv 
to supervise the administration of a few petty 
provinces, and the many departments which are now 
established for the government of the whole of 
India will hare to be kept open merely for the soke 
of these small territories. And if, as an alternative, 
these territories arc placed under the supervision uf 
the Central Legislature, that will be an unwarrantable 
act, for in tfiis case the representatives of a few 
provinces will unduly be put* in authority over other 
f.r.v.-:napc a.” «’ rt H qualified as themselves. For tho-c 
rind sSnilar other reasons, it is utterly inconsistent 
with the growth of repres. nlaiive government in 
India to deny to some of its provinces the right to 
<eif- government. 

Hence, we propose that in the absence of a bi-tvr 
arrangement the Andamans be annexed to the 
Madras province. In the first place, tin; use which 
is now made of those islands is strongly disapproved 
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OF, not omy by tho Indiana, but also by many rights 
mindod Europeans and therefore it should be put an 
end to. 13 ut if the Andamans are still to be used 
for this purpose, that may be done under the 
supervision of the Madras Government. Similarly, 
Co or i? may also be annexed to the Madras province 
and Ajmere and Marwara may be included in the 
United Provinces. Again one district of the United 
Provinces and a portion of the Punjab territory may 
bo detached to extend the boundaries of the Delhi 
province, the Chief Commissioner of which may be 
given an elected council for the administration of his 
province. Similarly, Baluchistan may be oonceded 
the right of representative Government, but of this 
we will speak later on. 

We, however, lay the greatest emphasis on the 
North-West Frontier Provinoe being given the right 
of self-government. The argument that the North- 
West Frontier Province, being a frontier Province, 
should not be given a- representative government for 
the benefit of the rest of. India is a stale argument 
which cannot Btand thetert of criticism. No Province 
can be deprived of ite due rights for the im a g ina r y 
benefit of other people. Nor is it right to think that 
the Afghan, who being nearer independent countries, 
is better able to undoratand some of the political pro¬ 
blems than the inhabitants of the other Indian pro¬ 
vinces, is not fit for representative government. Such 
an idea is not only opposed to reason, but is calcu¬ 
lated to stir up the blood of independence. For, when 
the frontier people will realise (and it appears that 
they have already begun to realise) that they are to 
be deprived of self -government for the imaginary 
benefit of the rest 3 .India, their sympathies will 
certainly turn to the other side of, the frontier rather 
than to the Indian Government., They will begin to 
feel that they can ^attain to - independence only 
through Russia or Afghanistan. Thuathe whole Pro¬ 
vince from end to endnriU be tlbd viih feelings of 
hatred and ill-will agMhst the Indian Government, 
and will become a serious menaoe to* the peace of the 
country. Bat if, on^the other hand, the frontier 
people are also given the,right of representative gov¬ 
ernment; along with the rest of the oountry, the^ will 
look upon the Indian Government at their own Govern¬ 
ment, and any harm to it as a harm to their own 
cause, and will not tolerate even for a moment that 
any foreign Government should take possession of 
India. 

With equal strength we advocate the separation of 
Sindh from Bombay, and its formation into a separate 
Province, with a full-fledged reform scheme. As a 
matter of fact, Sindh and its people have little in 
common with the far more educated and advanced 
territory of Bombay, and, truly speaking, the connec¬ 
tion is proving injurious to both. It is a matter of 
regret, and, indeed, of national loss, that Sindh, with 
its natural and by no means mean potentialities for 
growth, has so far been allowed to remain in a state of 
stagnation and denied the road to progress by its being 
linked to Bombay, which overshadows it in all respects. 
The connection is highly unnatural and unjust, and 
must be broken off as early as possible. We take 
special interest in this question because Sindh is a 
pre-omi.iently Muslim territory, and onr brethren of 
this part of the country have moat heavily suffered 
owing to their having qo separate existence of their 
own and owing to their being linked to a people who 
have nothing in common with them. 

*1. The Loral Self-Governing Bodies and their rela¬ 
tionship with the Provincial Government:—> 

Conjfif )tf;nn. —In our view the district boards 
and minririf! committees should lie autonomous in 
their particular spheres, barring, of course, the com¬ 
munal affairs, where some restrictions are necessary.. 
For instance, municipal committees with Hindu 
ma jorities are daily devising new methods of stopping 
the slaughter of cows. Age limits in some places and 
o >structive plans in others are imposed to harass non- 
Himlus who eat beef. It is not self-government, but a 


travesty of it, which can never place a country on the 
road to progress. If the Moslem majorities, with 
similar motives, began to impose restrictions on pulses 
or greens, and forced thBir vendors to keep them out 
of towns or prohibited the entry of cattle and bulls 
into the town areas under the plea of sanitation or 
general nuisance would they not arouse a hornets’ neet 
about their ears. But the fact is that the Hindu 
majorities are doing all these things without let or 
hindrance. Hence in such affairs, where certain par¬ 
ticular communities are affected, it should be laid 
down as a matter of principle that no such law or 
regulation will be valid unless three-quarters of the 
members of the community affected vote in favour of 
it, with the further proviso that the general order so 
passed shall be null and void if tin some future occasion 
three-quarters of the members of the same community 
vote against it. This sort of elasticity is very neces¬ 
sary in the present state of things. 

(6) We do not like to say anything about the muni¬ 
cipal committees, but we must affirm very strongly in 
favour of the extension of district boards 1 jurisdiction. 
For example, sanitation, education, the provision of 
gracing grounds and their maintenance, control over 
the construction of buildings in rural areas, road 
construction, and traffic control, co-operative societies, 
drainage, cattle breeding, agricultural farms, adult 
education, rural recreation, and all other things per¬ 
taining to local development, should be entrusted to 
distriot boards, who should be empowered to legislate 
and levy proper taxes for these purposes within their 
own spheres. We are sure this step will rapidly foster 
the progress of our oountry. Moreover, if the district 
boards, or select committees ont of their members, be 
also formed into advisory committees to advise the 
Deputy-Commissioners, that will go • long way in 
remedying the defects we have already mentioned con¬ 
cerning the arbitrary nature of the administration 
carried on by the Deputy-Commissioners under the 
present system, 

(c) Relationship with Officials of Provincial Govern¬ 
ments.—We think this relationship should be con¬ 
fined to mere general supervision. The district boards 
should be under the direct supervision of the Minister 
for Local Self-Government. It* is further necessary 
that, in the work of the district board, provincial 
councils should, as far as possible, restrict their super¬ 
vision to matters of principle or where the question 
assumes a provincial aspect; otherwise local affairs 
must be severely left alone. 

4. The Provincial Governments. —(a) Constitu¬ 

tion; — 

It is necessary, in onr opinion, to make some changes 
in the constitution. The Home Government has de¬ 
clared responsible government to be the goal in India, 
and, in order to achieve this goal, it is but necessary 
that the number of reserved subjects be gradually 
reduced, and that of transferred subjects increased 
correspondingly. Steps should be taken in this direc¬ 
tion immediately, and the best course to this end wonld 
be to limit the Governor's authority in reserved de¬ 
partments. At present, in spite of the council, the 
Governor is all-powerful. He can do what he pleases. 
A beginning in the responsible form of government 
should, in our opinion, be made by restricting the 
Governor's authority even in. the case of reserved sub¬ 
jects with the consequent widening of the power of 
his councillors both individually and as a whole, so 
as to make them responsible to some extent even as 
regards reserved departments. If such a change be 
effected it shall not only create a spirit of responsi¬ 
bility, but will assign to the Governor the position 
of disinterested third party which would strengthen 
his position both as regards reserved and the trans¬ 
ferred departments. At present the Governor is 
supposed to be an arbitrary ruler, an embodiment of 
bureaucratic sway, and such an impression stands 
very much in the way of responsible government. 

The Constitution needs amending in another way 
also, and that is that like the three Presidencies all 
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provinces should hare their governor* appointed 
direct from among the public men of England and 
not selected from the member* of the Indian Civil 
Service. The system in vogue at present, even if 
defensible from the administrative point of view, if 
very defective from the political point of view. In 
the first place the Governor chosen from among the 
members of the Indian Civil Service cannot and does 
not sympathise with the political aspirations of the 
people. Secondly, it is not only anomalous, hut de¬ 
rogatory that a civil servant who but a few yean ago 
worked as a subordinate to a Minister should be 
thrust upon him as the head of the province to lead 
him instead of being led by him. Thirdly, as a 
Governor appointed from among the ranks of the civil 
servants has already had dealings with the people 
and the parties of the country he can never take a 
disinterested view, bat invariably becomes involved 
in party politics, and rather than be above parties 
becomes partisan himself. 

(b) Working of Dyarchy .—Though Dyarohy is being 
condemned on every side, yet we think that under the 
principle and policy by which India ia to gradually 
attain to responsible form of government there could 
be no other possible practical plan, and now that it 
has been in force for about a decade it would be a 
grave mistake to give it up without giving it a real 
trial. To give it up now would, in our opinion, be a 
prelude to anarchy. Accordingly, we do not think a 
case has been made out to uproot dyarchy altogether, 
though we think it needs considerable pruning. As a 
matter of fact the dyarchy that we see about ns is 
no dyarchy at all. It is a mere skeleton form with¬ 
out the souL Beal dyarchy means that a part of the 
government must be truly representative. But the 
fact is that the method of selecting ministers as well 
as the block of official votes in tEe council are practi¬ 
cally keeping even the transferred departments in the 
reserved groove. Dyarchy will have its real trial 
when the official votes are kept off the transferred 
subjects or, at least, they are so reduced as to-leave 
the elected vote unaffected, though the latter pro¬ 
cedure is certainly not as safe or effective as the 
former. 

We hare from the very beginning of the reforms 
been of the opinion that if a real fc-ial is to be given 
to self-government then in the transferred subjects, 
full and unhindered control should be given to the 
representatives of the people without any interference 
on the part of the Government, excepting, of course, 
the right to veto on the part of the Governor, who 
should use it as sparingly as is done in the self- 
governing dominions. We cannot conceive that a fair 
trial could be given without giving full powers. And 
where is the need for this experiment if the Govern¬ 
ment cannot confidently transfer to the people the 
full control of even such departments as education, 
local self-government, medicine, public health and 
sanitation? Unless there is a complete transference 
of powers we could neither call this experiment a fair 
trial, nor the system a dyarchy in its true sense. But 
if a true form of dyarchy is establisheAthen the 
Governor will truly be in part a respon^^ ruler, 
deriving his power from the people and in part an 
executive head deriving his power not from''the 
people, but from a superior authority. 

(c) Position and Power of Governor .—We have 
already answered this point (etds our answers to sec¬ 
tions (a) and (b) of this question). 

(d) Position of Ministers tn relation to Governor 
and Members of Executive Council *.—We think the 
relation between ministers and members of the execu¬ 
tive should continue as it is at present, that is to 
say they may consult each oilier in an informal 
manner without any one interfering with the other's 
work. As to their relation with the Governor we 
have already touched on this point, that is, it should 
be as is the relation of the ministers to the governors 
in the self-governing colonies, but as a further pre¬ 
caution, everything being in an experimental stage 


here, we would have it recommended that the 
ministers should talk over a measure with the Gover¬ 
nor informally before they bring it before the Council, 
though, of course, we must lay it down that the 
Governor should not override the wishes of the 
ministers, which power even now, in theory, he does 
not possess, though the Government with the official 
block at its back practically enjoys it. 

(e) Relationship of Ministers to each other and 
Question of Collective Responsibility .—Representative 
Government means collective responsibility. But 
owing to the absence of any clear instruction, we 
find a sort of chaotic state of things in the various 
provinces. For instance, three ministers belonging 
to three different creeds have been put in charge of 
three different portfolio* in the Punjab, who some¬ 
times go so far even as to oriticise each other's policy. 
Now this undesirable state of things has arisen from 
the absence of any clear injunction on this point, 
and from the fact that the Government has lost sight 
of the fact that in the representative form of govern¬ 
ment, collective responsibility is the object. We 
think the selection of ministers must be carried out 
in the same way as ia done in some of the advanced 
countries of the West where a capable person ia in¬ 
vited to form a Government, the choice of his col¬ 
leagues being left to him. If he fails another is 
invited!. This not only brings about a state of collec¬ 
tive responsibility but also leads to that mutual 
consultation and confidence which are a happy pre¬ 
lude to the strengthening and consolidating of party 
ties. Moreover it will prevent the Governor from 
entrusting ministerships to those who have no party 
backing of their own. We think this principle must 
in the clearest terms be embodied in the constitution, 
otherwise dyarchy will continue to be a failure or it 
will be a dyarchy only in name. 

(f) Growth of Party System in Prowietal Councils. 
—We have already dealt with this point (vide answers 
to questions 1 (e) and 4 (e). In order to develop 
and strengthen the party system in India we think 
the Government ought to supply all those facilities 
which are enjoyed by the various parties in the 
British Parliament, that ‘is, the allotment of seats 
to members and leaders of parties, setting apart 
separate rooms where the leaders can conduct their 
own party business, etc., etc. Moreover, the party 
in power should be financed by tbe Treasury to pay 
its chief whip. Theee are mere details, but thrfy will 
help greatly in shaping and consolidating partjgg. 

(g) Desirability of Second Chambers .—We do not 
think the introduction of second chambers in the pro¬ 
vinces will serve any useful purpose. It will, on the 
other hand, only delay and obstruct business. 

(j) Question of Autonomy .—It is a very important 
question, and the future progress of India depends 
very largely on it. We are indeed indebted to the 
authors of the Montford Reforms Scheme for the right 
lead they have given to the country in this matter 
and for beginning reforms with the Provinces. India 
is a country as well as a continent. It is a land of 
different, tongues, different cuftoms and habita, and 
different creeds. To put them all in the same 
administrative group would be courting anarchy, dis¬ 
order, and even rebellion. India can only be governed 
on a federal system, and it should be dearly laid 
down that the goal of the reforms in India is a system 
of federated States. Tho Central Government shall 
retain control of only such matters as concern 
India as a whole and about which the provinces, or 
on their behalf the Imperial Government, may decide 
that in the interest of peace and good government 
their control should rest in the Central Government. 
Barring this, all other affairs must be settled by the 
Provincial Councils, which shall be held responsible 
for tbe internal administration, peace and security • 
of their respective provinces. This arrangement 
necessarily raises the question of provincial autonomy. 
In our opinion the federal system necessitates com¬ 
plete provincial autonomy. Exceptions may be made 
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only in those matters which the provinces cannot 
control or where oombined administration is neces¬ 
sary. Provincial autonomy will also solve the com¬ 
munal problem of India. 

(k) Finance* of Provincial Governments and Finan¬ 
cial Control. —We are in complete accord with the 
Montford Scheme on this point, and a further discus¬ 
sion of it we leave over till we take up the question 
of Central Government. But we must mention here 
that in our opinion the legislatures should have a 
greater control over the finances than they enjoy at 
present, far the chief object of the representative 
government is the control of the revenue and the 
taxes and to see that no undue financial burden is 
imposed on the country. 

(l) Financial relations between reserved and trans¬ 
ferred sides of the Government, including the ques¬ 
tion of the joint or separate purse. 

It is a very complicated question which has prac¬ 
tically defied all solutions so far. The Montford 
scheme proposes that the Governor may apportion the 
revenues to the reserved and transferred subjects. 
It seems it was supposed at the time that the pro¬ 
vincial governors would be like the governors of the 
colonies, and that the Government and the elected 
representatives of the people will look upon them as 
quite disinterested. But the facta have belied all 
this. The people's representatives regard the 
Governors as not only a part of the Government, but 
the most important part thereof. The Governor is 
fully responsible for the reserved side of his Govern¬ 
ment, and as regards the transferred departments he 
has only supervisory authority over it. Hence his 
decision can never be disinterested, and even if it 
were so, the elected representatives of the country in 
the present state of things can never regard them as 
such. Again, to say that being disinterested now 
they will continue to be so always would be expecting 
too much. And none of these defects can be remedied 
unless the provinces are granted complete autonomy. 
Every other solution falls short one way or the other. 
Taking all these things into consideration, we would 
suggest that t^e present procedure may be amended 
so as to make it necessary that the Government 
should settle the Budget both for the reserved and 
the transferred departments after consultation with 
the Finance Committee, and it should be laid down 
that the Government should, as far as possible, try 
to satisfy the demands of the elected members with 
regard to the Budget of the transferred departments. 
No better arrangement can be suggested under the 
present state of things. 

5. The Central Government. 

(a) Constitution.—(1) The question of the constitu¬ 
tion of Central Government is bound up with the 
provincial form of government. If federation of 
States aud Provinces is the ultimate goal of India, 
then the central constitution must correspond with 
this ideal, and any change therein must conform to 
the change in the Provincial Government, and the 
Central Legislature should not be empowered in such 
a way as would be detrimental to the future federa¬ 
tion of India. That is why we think that the Central 
Legislature should be given control over those very 
departments of the Government of India over which 
the provincial councils supervise, and it should be 
clearly laid down that the Central Government is 
vested only with delegated authority. If no such 
clear statement is made there is danger of the Centra] 
and the Provincial Governments arriving at the part¬ 
ing of ways over the questions of rights and duties, 
the former always trying to usurp and the latter to 
wrest and extend it® Authority. So to avoid this 
danger of straggle the Central Government should 
have authority delegated to them in those depart¬ 
ments only over which the Provincial Governments 
have full authority, and this delegated authority 
should be limited to mere supervision, so that at no 
future date should the Central Government regard its 
authority os being inherent in itself. 


(2) We do not think it is desirable for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to sit in the legislature as a member. 
His presence there is not only subversive of discipline 
in his own department, but is also hindrance in the 
full and frank expression of views. We therefore 
suggest that in place of the Commander-in-Chief, 
there should be nominated to the Assembly a * ‘Member 
for the Defence,'’ who should represent the Army, 
Navy and Air Departments. In England, no doubt, 
these three departments are represented in Parliament 
by three different Ministers, but it is not necessary 
for India to follow England in every detail. In same 
of the advanced Western countries this English system 
is not followed. Moreover, Indian Departments of 
Navy and Air are both in a state of infancy. Hence, 
there is no need at present for three full-fledged 
departments, and for the present one would suffice. 

There are some who hold that the political depart¬ 
ment should be in charge of a member of the Executive 
Council. We think such a course is needless, and will 
create complications, and so it should be postponed till 
the question of the future relations of the Indian 
States with the Government of India has been fully 
thrashed out. 

(3) The present constitution needs another amend¬ 
ment, vis., that the Secretary of State for India should 
not at all interfere in a matter wherein the Governor- 
General in Council and the Legislative Assembly are 
in complete accord. Foreign and military matters 
should, however, be regarded as exceptions, for they 
deeply affect Imperial interests. 

(b) Position and Powers of Governor-General .— 
Until the federal system is fully established in India 
and the authority of the Central Government definitely 
fixed nnder the Federated States of India, the position 
of the Governor-General should also be of a dual 
nature. That is, he should be a responsible ruler in 
certain departments and an executive head in others. 

(c) Relationship of Governor-General to kie 
Executive Council. 

As we have already stated in the case of the 
Governors, it is in the fitness of things that the autho¬ 
rity of the Governor-General should be curtailed while 
those of executive councillors extended, so that when 
a complete responsible governmeifl comes to be estab¬ 
lished, there should be no difficulty in transforming 
the Central Government on the lines of representative 
government. 

(d) Relationship of the Governor-General to Legis- 
tive Assembly and the Council of State. —We think the 
powers enjoyed by the Governor-General at present are 
very necessary for the carrying on of an efficient ad¬ 
ministration, but we think also that a frequent use 
of those extraordinary powers is far from desirable. 
No Governor-General in any civilised country or 
dominion would think of interfering in matters like 
the Salt Tax. But such things have happened very 
often in India daring tho last few years. Hence, 
there must be some such direction in the manual of 
instructions, whereby the power of veto or certifica¬ 
tion may be made exceptional even at the risk of 
difficulties. 

(e) The Governor-General should also be instructed 
to hold informal meetings of members of the Assembly 
and the Council of State to discuss important matters 
of State. Being no longer the President of the 
Assembly or the Council, he is losing contact with the 
people’s representatives. Dinners and tea parties 
cannot be so useful as informal meetings of the Legis¬ 
lature, where political views may be frankly 
exchanged. 

(f) As*the fodoral system must be preceded by Pro¬ 
vincial auLmutuy, it is uutuiul that, in the ubatmee of 
the latter, the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General must receive its powers and authority from 
the Home Government. To put this Executive Govern¬ 
ment under the supervision of the Central Legislature 
would be productive of more harm than good. The 
best course in such circumstances is to create separate 
departments in the Government of India far those 
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subjects which have been wholly placed in the control 
of the Ministers in the Provinces, ami such depart¬ 
ments of tho Central Government should be given in 
charge of one or wore ministers. These transferred 
subjects might, as delegated powers, be placed under 1 
the full control of the Central Legislature. 

(g) Jtelnt inn ship between the Tiro Houses, —"We 
have never agreed in principle to tho establishment of 
the Council of State. We heliove it is one of the 
glaring mistakes of the Montford Scheme. "Whatever 
rights and powers have been bestowed upon the 
A**cnthly they have been taken away by the estab¬ 
lishment of the Council of State. We would, there¬ 
fore, recommend its total abrogation from the con¬ 
stitution. But if it he proposed to retain it, we would 
advise that at least 70 per rent, of its members should 
ho elected and the Government majority should be 
abolished. No question of relationship arises if the 
first part of our suggestion in this behalf is agreed to. 
In the latter case there is no need for change in the 
existing relationship, hut if the existing majority be 
retained or if official-cum-noininatcd majority be 
adhered to then, of course, we would propose that the 
Council of State should function merely as a consulta¬ 
tive body without any powers to revise or reject the 
Assembly’s decisions. 

6. Relationship between the Central Government 
and the Provincial Governments. 

(a) The extent of the power of superintendence, 
direction and control to bo exercised by the Central 
Government:—There is a fundamental principle con¬ 
cerning this question which should never be over¬ 
looked. It is that there can be only two forms of Gov¬ 
ernment. First, those that owe their powers to owner¬ 
ship. such as the representative form of government; 
and, secondly, those that owe their authority to posses¬ 
sion, such us the autocratic or bureaucratic forms of 
government. Any other form of government is not a 
responsible government, and, therefore, it needs super¬ 
vision at the hands of trie people or tho Central Gov¬ 
ernment, or else the administration is sure to suffer. 
Now, it is an admitted fact that the Provincial 
Governments neither belong to the ono category nor to 
the other. In one part they represent the people and 
in the other they owe their authority to the Central 
Government, so in both respects they are in need of 
supervision. Now the department wherein the pro¬ 
vincial governments are given autonomous powers 
should he put under the direct supervision and direc¬ 
tion of the legislative councils, while in those de¬ 
partments which are outside the control of the legis¬ 
lative councils or where tho officials are not und**r 
tin* supervision of the provincial councils such de¬ 
partments or officers must remain under the direct 
superintendence, direction and control of the Central 
Government. 

Secondly, as the various communities inhabiting 
India have not had friendly relations among them¬ 
selves for the time past, and as each one of them is 
afraid of the other, therefore, in the ;^>sence of a 
Supremo Court that should settle these communal' 
differences mid questions, these various communities 
should he entitled tn appeal to Central Government 
through their elected representatives, especially in 
those matters where some other community or com¬ 
munities under the cloak of political or economic 
necessity have unduly infringed their special com¬ 
munal or religious rights. 

(b) Tho classification of subjects a« central anil 

provincial. ^ 

Central subjects, we think, should include foreign, 
defence, railways, posts, and ali-India legislation. To 
thlil.ty be aduHil of the provincial subjecti 

which need a unifying control throughout the 
country, but this should, or' cmir.se, depend upon the 
willing delegation nf powers on the part of th>* 
province-. We think, however,' that a part of the 
Department of Dufeuc**. Army and Air Forco. can 
also he provincialised side by aide with its federation, 


as is tho case in the U.S A. It is very necessary, too, 
owing to the peculiar conditions obtaining in India, 
where owing to the numerical preponderance of one 
communin' there is danger i:i the exclusive central¬ 
isation of defence, inasmuch as Lh«? majority depend¬ 
ing upon its voting strength may out of ill-will or 
other causes legislate in .i di.-criminative " ay so as 
to stamp niartiul spirit out of :t special class of people 
who are in minority. So partial provincialising of 
dcienec is necessary even in the interests of free 
and unhindered development of minorities. The 
parallel is not only confined to U S A. as wo have 
mentioned above, but extends al.-u to Germany, where 
there exist in addition to the Federal Army what 
are called the State Armies. 

(r) The financial relation-kip between the Central 
and provincial governments, including the Meston 
Settlement: —There is much room for improvement 
iu tho relations between the provincial and Central 
governments in the matter of finance, but as the 
basis for the above cannot be stated definitely, there¬ 
fore it caunot be discussed hero iu detail. This much 
can be* advanced as a matter id principle that as all 
revenue-producing subjects would be under the pro¬ 
vincial government therefore it is our duty to see 
that the provinces do nut suffer in any way. We 
regret to notice that in the Meston Award the 
financial condition of tho prut inces was unduly 
weakened. The difficulties at the time were of a 
temporary nature, but tho award crippled the 
provinces for a long time to conic with the undue 
emphasising of the central needs. Although the 
Central Government has taken certain steps to 
undo the wrong by totally remitting or postponing 
the contributions to the Central Government, we 
are of the opinion that it should be laid down that 
in future not a single pie should bo levied from ihc 
provinces in the form of a fixed contribution. As to 
the other revenue-producing departments, such a« 
customs, mints, posts and telegraphs, railways, 
ruling states’ contributions, salt (provided the Salt 
Department is to be retained], all these should be 
retained as Imperial. To treat income tax as a 
purely Imperial subject u p regard as a great mistake, 
lor the development of this source of income depends 
upon the efforts put forth by the provincial govern¬ 
ments on this behalf. If there is no incentive or 
interest in the form of a suitable share in the income 
the provincial government cannot be supposed to 
work enthusiastically, and in the absence of income 
which could he fruitfully employed in the develop¬ 
ment ui' industry or commerce, ihc provincial govern¬ 
ments arc sure to show indifference or slackness in 
voting demands for thc:;c departments. Or if thev 
did materially help commerce or industry the agri¬ 
cultural classes would be ju.-tiiird in saying that 
certain other depart me in- no devc'oping at tin- 
expcii-c of theirs, without iuntrihutin^ anything to 
the provincial purse. Sin h a policy is untenable on 
principle, too, for that tumid mean that- a certain 
pur Li on of the provinces under tile federated states 
system would sti'l be beyoinl the control of provinces. 
To remove this defect two suggestions may be put 
forward; first, that income tax should be pro¬ 
vincialised, and, in liou of this change, certain other 
sources of revenue be centrailed, though this, too, is 
not without glaring delects. For instance, stamps, 
land revenue, and excise ere ihc- only uher depart¬ 
ments which may be handed over to ihe Central 
Government. Now the hard mg over of the land 
revenue will ho open to the same objection as the 
income tax. As regard- stamps, it is a source of 
income from a particular department, and this 
income is at present spent on judicial employees, and 
it would sound ridiculous to hand over th<’ income to 
the Central Government and to make payments f»ut 
of tiie provincial sources. Kxuisc. too, cannot be 
handed over. as the Indian voire is in favour uf pro¬ 
hibition, while legislation in thU behalf is purely 
a provincial mutter. Now us the general trend is 
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towards prohibition, and in view of the fact that the 
provincial governments will have left no incentive to 
v retain it, they would be aura to legislate in this 
jC respect at the expense of Imperial interest*. The 
result would be that in a few .years the Central 
Treasury will run short and their' budgets will begin 
to show a deficit. If, on the other hand, all legisla¬ 
tion regarding excise snd its control be entrusted to 
the Central Government, it is sure to conflict with 
the principle of provincial autonomy. And, more¬ 
over, the evil of drink would never be tackled and 
the curse will hang round the people's necks for ever. 

Considering all this, we advocate that in addition 
to the abolition of provincial contributions, it should 
be laid down that treating the income of 1929 aa the 
basis of income from income tax, any future exoess 
over it should be divided equally between the Pro¬ 
vincial and the Central Governments, so as to retain 
the interests of all parties and to avoid the very 
reasonable objection of the agriculturists, whose main 
ground of objection rested on the exploitation of 
their interests in the interest of the monied classes. 

7. The courts and Judiciary:— 

We must confess it with shame that the increase of 
the Indian element in the judiciary of the country 
has greatly damaged its fair name and reputation 
that it formerly commanded. We do not mean to say 
that an Indian judge has less probity than an English 
judge. What we mean to say is that communal bias 
and prejudice is so much to the fore that it has 
become a sort of second nature with the Indian* and 
even judges are not free from its taint. The Indian 
judges have to deal with their own countrymen 
whether of one community or the other. While an 
English judge has very rarely to deal between an 
Englishman and an Indian, and has often only to de¬ 
cide between an Indian and an Indian, so ha leas 
opportunity to show his communal bias. But the 
Indian judges have to frequently deal between the 
members of their community and those of others so 
the temptatioi\ for him is greater, and it is a sad 
fact that very few Indians have risen above thia com¬ 
munal bios. 

In addition to their judicial duties, the judges pos¬ 
sess executive powers too, and it has not infrequently 
happened that, as a result of the exercise of such 
powers a particular judge's community has gained at 
the expense of the other communities- Therefore, 
as it has been deemed expedient to appoint Royal 
Commissions at stated intervals to report on political 
progress, we think it advisable that to properly guard 
against the undue usurpation by one community, 
both in the judicial os well as the executive depart¬ 
ment of the judiciary, there should be provision in 
the law to appoint Royal Commissions at stated 
intervals, for this purpose also, say, after every seven 
years, a commission should be appointed which should 
report how far progress has been made in the elimina¬ 
tion of this communal bios, after making thorough 
inquiries, and whether the various communities are 
enjoying their full rights. For instance, we take the 
Punjab judiciary. Here we find the Moslems very 
badly represented in view of their proportion in the 
population of the province. The High Court has 
one Moslem barrister judge as against three Hindu 
barrister judges, and even this Moslem judge has 
been imported from outside, and so he cannot be fully 
cognisant of the grievances of the local Muslims. 
The Small Cause Courts judges are generally Hindus. 
Mont of the senior aud junior posts in the judicial 
departments are hold by the Hindus with only a 
nominal inclusion of Moslems. Why, in spite of the 
great strides education hm recently mnde in th« 
Moslem ranks, we find them represented in such a 
disproportioimte manner in the judiciary, is a point 
worth going into. A High Court judge cannot be 
removed without the sanction of Parliament and His 
Majesty. Xow if communal bias were to find its way 
into the ranks of the High Court judges, the peace 
of the country cannot but be jeopardised. Therefore, 


until such time as this communal bios makes room 
for something fair and impartial, there Is need for 
the institution of septennial Royal Commissions who 
should minutely go into all these points and report on 
the general progress made and moke recommenda¬ 
tions in connection thereof. Again, it should be 
settled once for all that the number of judges accord¬ 
ing to communities will be in direct proportion to 
the papulation of the communities. This principle is 
at present treated very lightly and has not yet been 
accepted os a working principle in India, whereas the 
League of Nations has admitted it os a part of the 
constitution for every government. The minority 
clause has been specially inserted in the con¬ 
stitution of the League with this end in view, so 
that the minorities may be represented on the 
judiciary of their country acoording to their numbers. 
If in Europe, where the people are so far ahead of 
India in education, this principle could not be dis¬ 
pensed with, but on the other hand has been given 
its due place in the various constitutions, why should 
India, which is at present the arena of communal 
fights and struggles, be deprived of it. 

8. The Constitutional problem in relation to some 
vital matters. 

(c) Defence of India. 

We are of the opinion that in the matter of the 
defence of India the Indians must bear the greatest 
possible share. To say that the Indians cannot de¬ 
fend themselves is not right, for the Indians have 
not had an opportunity to show their capacity for 
it. The Skeen Committee’* recommendations should 
be given effect to as soon as possible. We would like 
to point out that, unlike our other countrymen, we 
are heartily in agreement with the amendments of 
Skeen Committee's report which the Government of 
India have effected. 

(d) Social Progress in India. 

It is, of course, the duty of every government to 
help in the social progress of the country, but it is 
also very necessary to bear in mind that under no 
circumstances should the religion of the people be 
interfered with. 

(e) Federation in India. 

We have already dealt with this question and we 
have declared it os our definite opinion that the 
future progress of thia country is closely and indis¬ 
solubly bound up with the policy of the Federated 
States of India. 

(f) The Status and Position of India in British 
Empire . 

As far as we understand, one of the root causes of 
all agitation in British India is the indifference of 
the governing powers to this question. An Indian 
does not like to be discriminated against or other¬ 
wise unfairly treated in foreign lands, much less can 
he stand any insult to his own nationality within the 
British Empire. Unless the Indians attain the same 
status and the same treatment as is enjoyed by the 
Free Dominions, it is idle to expect of the Indians to 
take any pride in the fact of tbeir being the citixens 
of the British Empire. This is quite natural and 
the demand quite legitimate. When an Indian feels 
that he is treated worse than an alien in the British 
Dominions of Australia, South Africa, and Canada, 
that he is regarded there as something like an in¬ 
ferior being and at the same time when he comes to 
know that even enemy aliens of white complexion are 
treated like brothers, he cannot but regard the British 
Empire as a meaningless phrase so far as India is 
concerned. Rather than take any pride in it he 
regards the Empire as a sort of shackle or restraint 
upon his nationality, for he knows that being free a 
small country like japan can retaliate on the smallest 
provocation, whereas India, in spite of its being a 
much bigger land, and containing better resources, 
cannot move her finger in spite of insults being heaped 
upon her, and this in spite of her being called a mem¬ 
ber of the British Empire. 
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The plea of difference in civilisations is a mere 
myth. If an Indian can be deprived of the rights of 
British citizenship on the score of such a plea, then 
one may naturally ask why should England with all 
her difference in civilisation and culture interefere in 1 
the internal affain of IndiaP If the Russians, in 
spite of this cultural difference, can live side by side 
with the Asiatics, why cannot the peoples of the 
Dominions P If in the British Dominions the Russians 
can enjoy equal rights, why should the Indians be 
deprived of this status P In short, this unfair and 
unjust treatment of the Indians has been- outting 
deep into the Indian sensitiveness, and we honestly 
think that if at any time in the future there happens 
such a thing as the dissolution of the British Empire, 
its greatest cause would be none other than this un¬ 
fair and unjust treatment of. the Indians. 

10. The Position of the Services. 

(d) The question of the recruitment of Public 
Service Commission. 

This Commission is certainly a good thing, provided 
due care is taken to recruit Muslims in all grades of 
services in the Provinces. They should be recruited 
sooording to their proportion in the population, while 
in the Central Government they should get one-third 
of the posts. Capable and efficient Muslims can be 
easily found for all grades of services. 

(e) Indutnisation .—In our opinion the time has 
arrived whan all the poets and grades should be 
thrown open to the Indians. Excepting the Army, 
Navy and Air Poroe, where, too, the prooees of Indinn- 
isation should be accelerated at a quicker rate than 
it is at present in all other departments, provisions 
must be made to give from sixty to eighty per cent. 


of the posts to Indians. There can be no peace in the 
land until there is suitable accommodation for educated 
Indians of worth and capacity. It is apparent that 
there are no chances for an Indian in Canada, Aus¬ 
tralia, South Africa, or England, and if he be de¬ 
barred from his own country, too, on the flimsy plea 
of efficiency, there is no wonder that he should swell 
the ranks of the disaffected. 

Before closing this memorandum, we beg leave to 
respectfully submit that under the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of India, where communal prejudices are so 
rampant, it is absolutely necessary that the right of 
minorities should be properly safeguarded, and just 
as in Greece, Czechoslovakia, Poland, America, 
Austria, Hungary, etc., safeguards have been pro¬ 
vided for the rights'of minorities in the constitutions 
of these countries. Similarly, the future constitution 
of India should definitely contain proper safeguards 
for the rights of the Moslems, particularly with 
respect to separate representation, proportionate 
share in the services, non-interference in religions 
matters, language and education. Without such safe¬ 
guards the reforms would be no reforms for the 
Moslems, and the representative form of Government 
will merely exist in name. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that 
certain representatives of the Ahmadiyya Com¬ 
munity would also appear as witnesses before the 
Commission, and the names of the following gentle- 
ment may kindly be noted in this connection :— 

(1) Mtntlvi Abdnr Rhaim Dard, M.A., late Imam 
of the London Moeque. 

(2) Doctor Mufti Mohammad Sadiq, late of the 
Ahmadiyya Muslim Mission in Chicago, U.SJt. 

(3) Mina Bashir Ahmad, M.A. 
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LAHORE. 

Dated 5th November, 1928. 
Afternoon 


PRESENT: 


All the Mehbebs of the Commission (except Colonel Lane-Fox), or the Central 
Committee (except Mb. Kxkabhai Phemchand), and or the Punjab 
Provincial Committee. 


Deputation from the ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE (Mian Sir MUHAMMAD 
SHAFI and 23 Members forming the Deputation). 


The deputation consisted of:— 

1. Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi Khan 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., Barrister-at- 
Law; President, All-India and Punjab 
Provincial Muslim Leagues; President, 
Anjuman-i-Hamayat-i-Islam; Late Edu¬ 
cation and Law Member and Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of H.E. the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council and Leader of the Council of 
State. 

2. Khan Bahadur Sheikh Sir Abdul 
Qadir, Barrister-at-Law; Vice-President 
All-India and Punjab Provincial Muslim 
Leagues; Chairman, Islamia College Com¬ 
mittee (Anjuman Hamayat Islam); Mem¬ 
ber, Punjab Legislative Council, Late 
President, Punjab Legislative Council, 
Minister and Member, Executive Council, 
Punjab. 

3. Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Kt., 
Barrister-at-Law, Honorary General 
Secretary, All-India and Punjab Provincial 
Muslim Leagues, Member, Punjab Legis¬ 
lative Council. 

4. A. H. Ghaznavi, Esquire, Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly, Secretary, 
All-India Muslim Legislators* Associa¬ 
tion (Bengal). 

5. Sheikh Muhammad Abdulla, B.A., 
LL.B., President, District Muslim League, 
Aligarh, Member, United Provinces Legis¬ 
lative Council. 

6. Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, 
O.B.E., Muin-ul-daula feroz Jang Baha¬ 
dur, Nawab of Dera Ismail Khan 
(N.W.F.P.). 

7. Khan Bahadur, Nawab Muhammad 
Ali Khan Kazilbash, C.S.I., President, 
Anjuman Islamia, Lahore. 

8. Khan Saadat Ali Khan, Honorary 
General Secretary, Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
Punjab, Lahore. 

0. Syed Mohsin Shah, Advocate, Honor¬ 
ary Secretary, Anjuman-Islamia, Punjab, 
Lahore. 


10. The Honourable Col. Nawab Sir 
Umar Hayat Khan, K.C.I.E., M.V.O., etc., 
Member, Council of State (Shahpur). 

11. Sardar Habib Ullah Khan, 
Barrister - at - Law, deputy President, 
Punjab Legislative Council; Member, 
Council All-India and Punjab Provincial 
Muslim Leagues. 

12. Maulvi Ghulam Muhyud Din, Advo¬ 
cate, Honorary Secretary, Anjuman-i- 
Hamayat Islam and Member, Council All- 
India and Punjab Provincial Muslim 
League (Lahore). 

13. Sheikh Azim Ullah, Advocate, 
Honorary Secretary, Anjuman-i-Hamayit 
Islam and Member, Council Punjab Pro¬ 
vincial Muslim League, Lahore. 

14. Dr. Khalifa Shujaud Din, Barrister- 
at-Law, Joint Secretary, All-India Muslim 
League, Secretary, Islamia College Com¬ 
mittee (Anjuman - i - Hamayit Islam), 
Honorary Goneral Secretary, Provincial 
Muslim Education Conference (Lahore). 

15. Sheikh Din Muhammad, Advocate, 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council, 
President, District Muslim League, 
Gujranwala. 

16. Khan Bahadur Seth Adamji Ma- 
moonji, Honorary Magistrate and Presi¬ 
dent, Anjuman Islamia, Rawalpindi. 

17. Maulvi Muhammad Ali, President, 
Anjuman-i-Ahmadya, Lahore. 

18. Dr. Mirza Yaqub Beg, Secretary, 
Anjuman-i-Ahmadya, Lahore. 

19. A. R. Dard, M.A., Secretary (Propa¬ 
ganda) Ahmadya Community, Qadian. 

20. Mirza Bashir Ahmad, Secretary 
(Education), Ahmadya Community, 
Qadian. 

21. Mufti Muhammad Sadiq, Secretary 
(Foreign), Ahmadya Community, Qadian. 

22. Sh. Hafizullah, Advocate, Presi¬ 
dent, District Muslim League and 
Municipal Commissioner, Amritsar. 
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23. Chaudhri Abdul Ghani, Barrister- 
ai-Law, Member, Council All-India and 
Provincial Muslim League, Lahore. 

24. Maulvi Mahbub Alam, Member,! 
Council All-India and Provincial Muslim 
League, Proprietor and Editor of Paisa 
Akhbar, Lahore. 


Chaudhri ZafruUah Khan: % * • I would 

like you to clear up certain points which I wish to 
put to you. I do not want to conceal from you 
that one of the principal controversies which 
range round the matter of election throughout 
is the question of communal or joint electorates. 
Would you very kindly tell the Conference when 
this principle was first introduced in India?— 
During the pre-Minto-Morley days Indian representa¬ 
tion on the various legislatures in this country, Im¬ 
perial and provincial, was by means of nomination. 
The principle of election was first introduced in the 
Minto-Morley Reforms. 

3. Chairman: You mean to say it came into opera- 
tion in the year 1909 P—Elections were held towards 
the end of 1909, and on the 1st January, 1910, the Re¬ 
forms came into operation. Simultaneously with the 
introduction of the principle of elections, communal 
electorates were introduced in this country. 

4. Chaudhri ZafruUah Khan: At that time was any 
dissatisfaction expressed by any of the principal poli¬ 
tical parties in India with regard to these elec¬ 
torates?—As a matter of fact it so happens that I 
played a humble part in the negotiations which took 
place between the Government on the one hand and 
the various parties on the other. I was one of the 
six Muslim representatives summoned to Simla to 
discuss the whole matter with a sub-committee of the 
Executive Council, and I know that the arrangements 
finally arrived at and actually introduced were with 
the concurrence of the late Mr. Gop&la Krishna 
Gob hale, who was the leader of the Indian National 
Congress at the time. 

5. Of course you are aware that under these Re¬ 
forms the principle of separate electorates was not 
introduced in the Punjab?—No, it was not intro¬ 
duced. 

6. Ton were at that time—were you not—the 
honorary general secretary of the Punjab Provincial 
Muslim League P—I was. 

7. I presume that in the elections held under those 
Reforms you certainly took some part and might be 
aware of the details of those elections. Can you tell 
the Conference how that system worked in the 
Punjab?—As general secretary of the Punjab Pro¬ 
vincial Muslim League I had a great deal to do with 
nil the three elections which took place under the 
Minto-Morley Reforms scheme until the introduction 
of the Chelmsford-Montagu scheme, and as a matter 
of fact the so-called joint electorate then introduced 
resulted in this that at every election while in the 
beginning four or five Hindu and four or five 
Mahomedan candidates were proposed and seconded, 
at the final stage of the actual elections in each con¬ 
stituency there was only one Hindu candidate against 
one Mahomedan, and the fight thus became a fight not 
between individuals hot between communities, and 
furnished a periodical recurring cause of friction be¬ 
tween the two communities. 

8. Was the system found or accepted as satisfactory 
by the Muslims in the Punjab?—No; they continued 
to ask for the introduction of separate communal 
electorates in this province as well. 

!)’■ Were their demands in any form or shape 
accepted?—There was a meeting of the Congress and 
the Muslim League leaders nt Lucknow in December, 
1916, and with the full concurrence of the National 
Congress leaders, who were mainly our Hindu 
brethren, and the then leaders of the Muslim League, 
a scheme was evolved, as a result of which separate 
communal electorates were introduced both in 


Bengal and the Punjab aa a result of mutual agree¬ 
ment, and this scheme was accepted by the Joint 
Select Committee of the two Houses of Parliament, 
in spite of the fact that U\e Government of India 
recommended that the Muslims in Bengal should be 
given aO per cent, representation instead of 40 per 
cent, as agreed to in tbat pact. 

10. 1 understand that in other provinces also this 
principle was accepted and had already been in 
force ?—Yes. 

11. Can you say if this principle was accepted bv 
all parties at that time or whether it was accepted 
only by some and objections were raised by others?— 
i can give the Commission positive facts in support 
of the statement that, right until the end of 1922 
and even later, no objection was raised against separ¬ 
ate communal electorates by any responsible person or 
organisation. On the contrary, in the Ufiited Pro¬ 
vinces, during the period of olfice of my friend Mr. 
Chintamani, one of the leading Hindu politicians in 
this country, separate communal electorates were 
extended, witir the concurrence of the Hindu majority 
in that council, to municipalities and district boards. 
In 1922 Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya started the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha. The first anniversary 
of that Mahasabha took place at Gaya under the 
Presidency of Pandit Malaviya on 30th December, 
1922. At that anniversary what are known as the 
SKuddhi and Sangathan movements were started, and 
nothing was said against communal electorates. On 
the 19th August, 1923, the All-India Hindu Sabha 
met again at Benares rader the Presidency again of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Again stresa was 
laid on the Shuddhi end Sangathan movements, but 
nothing was said even then against separate com¬ 
munal electorates. For the first time at Belgaum, 
at the animal meeting held on the 27th December, 
1924, again under the presidency of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, a voice was raised against separate 
communal electorates. That was the first occasion on 
which this new agitation was started. 

12. Chairman; I am afraid I have not quite fol¬ 
lowed you. I am anxious to keep the dates right. I 
think you said that no objection to separate elec¬ 
torates was raised in any responsible quarter till 
1922. Now you are going into details ana it looks as 
though you are saying that no objection was raised 
to communal representation till 1924?—I divided this 
period. The first stage was the one ending with 1922. 
Until then the National Congress and the Muslim 
League were the two political bodies in India repre¬ 
senting the political intelligentsia of the country. 
Towards the end of 1922 the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha came into existence. Objection for the 
first time was raised in December, 1924. 

13. Chaudhri ZafruUah Khan ; Since then there has 
been, as you are aware, organised agitation against 
separate electorates?—Yes. 

14. Do we understand that it started in 1924 and 
subsequently gathered force?—To the best of my recol¬ 
lection it started in the beginning of 1925 after the 
passing of those resolutions at the meeting I have 
already referred to, and, aa far as I remember, this 
agitation in its acute form was started after Mr. 
Lajpat Rai’s return from England and the publication 
in the Times of-a letter by Lord Olivier attacking 
separate communal electorates. Mr. Lajpat Rai, on 
his return from England, resigned the vice-chairman¬ 
ship of the Swaraj Party Tmd joined the Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

15. Can you give the Conference your awn view as 
to the object which made them unloose the agitation 
against separate communal electorates?—As tho 
spokesman of this deputation, bearing in mind the 
principle of joint responsibility. I am giving 
views of the deputation or of tho association that this 
deputation represents. 

16. When I said “ you,” I must explain I meant 
you on behalf of the deputation?—Yes. We are of 
opinion that the Shuddhi and Sangnthan movements, 
and the agitation against separate communal elec- 
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tor»tu, are part and parcel of the same programme 
«nd the same policy. 

At>H in your Tiew the object is?—The object 
i* to bring into existence in India an oligarchy rather 
than a really representative government. 
i Do you think that the replacement of the pre¬ 
sent system of separata communal electorates by joint 
electorates in this province would lead to bettor inter- 
communal relations than at present exist?—No. In 
our view joint electorates are certain to furnish 
periodically recurring cases of friction between the 
two communities, and, us true patriots and national¬ 
ists, we are on that ground, as well as on other 
grounds, opposed to it. 

19. You, Sir Muhammad Shah, explained to the 
Conference why you think that communal bitterness 
might be intensified. Why should there be worse 
oo mm anal feeling in a joint electorate?—Because in 
a separate communal electorate we have a Hindu 
candidate fighting another Hindu candidate at the 
election, and a Mahomed an candidate fighting another 
Mahomedan candidate. If any feeling of irritation is 
generated thereby it does not last long, and it is 
confined to the community itself, while in the case of 
joint electorates, bearing in mind the actually existing 
conditions in the country, the fight will be between 
the two communities and it will be a periodically 
recurring fight. Joint electorates, instead of helping 
the cause of Indian nationalism, will thus be in the 
highest degree detrimental to that cause. 

20. Sir Muhammad Shaft, you must be aware that 
one of the systems which in some quarters has been 
suggested as a sort of compromise between the joint 
system of election and the separate electorates is the 
system which briefly is called the joint electorates 
with reservation of seats for particular communities. 
Do you not think that that might provide you with 
a suitable system?—In our opinion the introduction 
of joint electorates with reservation of seats will make 
matters still worse, and that for this reason. We are 
in intimate and close touch with the actually existing 
conditions and therefore we know that what will 
happen will be this: The majority of Mahomed ana 
will support the Mahomedan candidate who really 
represents the Mahomedan community. The majority 
belonging to the opposite community wifi'set up a 
dummy Mahomedan to oppose him and might, by 
casting the influenoe which the moneylenders and 
others exercise, succeed in securing a minority of 
Moslem votes in support of that dummy candidate. 
Similarly the Mahomed ana will counter the efforts of 
the Hindus by setting up dummy Hindu candidates 
and supporting them by their own votes. The result 
will be that, instead of a dual contest, there will be a 
quadruple contest in circumstances which will give 
rise to results far worse than even the ordinary 
joint electorates. There will be another consequence, 
sir, if I may invite the attention of the Commission 
to it. Every effort will be made by each community 
to defeat the best candidate of the other community 
and to try and put nonentities in the council. They 
will succeed in many cases; they will not succeed in 
all, and the result will be that the legislative councils, 
as a result of this joint electorates and reservation of 
seats system, will become the laughing stock of the 
country and will grow, from the point of view of 
the good of the country, worse than even the legisla¬ 
tive councils wo have now. 

21. You are aware of the enormous amount of rural 
indebtedness in this province? Do you think that this 
indebtedness plays a part in the result of elections? 
—Undoubtedly it does. My long experience and inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the conditions of this province 
leads me to the conclusion that it does, and all the 
meiiiWs of this deputation are in entire agreement 
with me with regard to this statement. 

22. Are you of opinion that separate electorates 
Under the Montford scheme of reforms have fostered 
communal dissensions and communal disturbances?— 
Far from it. Mr. Chintamaui, the Minister already 
referred to, in his statement before the Reforms 


Enquiry Committee, of which I was a member, in 
reply to my question, admitted that the introduction 
of separate electorates had fostered better under¬ 
standing and mutual co-operation and goodwill be¬ 
tween the two communities in the United Provinces, 
and that was the reason why he had been instrumental 
in extending separate electorates to district boards 
and municipalities. 


26. Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan: With regard to this 
Province, is it your view that separate electorates 
here have in any way fostered communal dissensions P 
—No, what has fostered communal bitterness and com¬ 
munal disunity are the Shuddhi and Sangathan move¬ 
ments on the one hand and the Tantim and Tabligh 
on the other. Sir, this question of the responsibility 
for the existing Hindu-Moslem situation was discussed 
by me in an article in the June number of the Indian 
Review of last year, which, I believe, is referred to in 
this Memorandum. 

27. Chairman: In any case it reached my hands 
48 hours ago.—That is our analysis of the existing 
situation, 

28. Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan: Can you say how 
many elections hare been held from the university 
constituency since the Morley-Minto reforms?—I 
think six. 

29. How many Mahomedan members have been re¬ 
turned and how many non-Mahomedans?—In five 
elections my Hindu brethren have been returned to the 
Council by the university and on one occasion Mr. 
(now Sir) Fasl-i-Husain was returned. 

30. Was it before the introduction of reforms or 
after?—That was 'before the introduction of the 
Chelmsford-Montagu reforms, when graduates were 
enfranchised. Before that only the Fellows of the 
university voted at the elections. 

31. In the case of Sir F&zl-i-Husain, was there a 
contest, or was he elected unopposed?—I was Mr. 
Fazl-i-Husain’s counsel at that election. There was a 
legal question involved. The Mussalmans put forward 
Mr. Fazl-i-Husain as their strongest candidate. My 
Hindu brethren thought that the candidate who was 
likely to defeat Mr. Fasl-i-Husqin at the election, 
their best candidlate, was Raja Sir Harnam Singh, 
and he was proposed and seconded. I appeared before 
the returning officer as counsel for Mr. Faxl-i-Husain 
and took the objection that Raja Sir Harnam Singh, 
not being a British subject, could not stand for elec¬ 
tion. The result was that my objection prevailed and 
Raja Sir Harnam Singh was disqualified and Mr. 
Fasl-i-Husain was elected unopposed. 

32. Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan: Are you aware that 
there are some Fellows of the university who are 
elected by the graduates?—Yea. Under what is known 
as Lord Curzon’s University Act two members of the 
Senate are elected every year by the graduates of the 
university. 

33. And their total number is eight?—Yes. 

34. Since the introduction of that system has any 
Mahomedan ever been elected?—No, not a single 
Mahomedan has been elected ever since the passing of 
Lord Curzon’s Act. 


36. Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan: From your vast ex¬ 
perience as a lawyer in this Province perhaps you will 
be able to tell the Conference whether there is any 
statutory or customary rule of law which prevents a 
non-proprietor from obtaining a village site for build¬ 
ing a house if the proprietor chooses to sell it?—There 
is nothing to prevent it. 

37. Without going into details perhaps you will he 

able to tell us whether the present representation of 
the Muslims in this Province on local bodies, district 
boards and municipalities and town committees is 
according to the population strength P—So far as I 
have been able to collect statistics I can, in a few 
words, explain the position- « 

38. IF you tell us whether it is below their strength 
or not, that will serve my purpose.—It is below their 
strength. 
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39. Now, bo far as the Legislative Council is con¬ 
cerned, you accept the principle of universal adult 
franchise P —Yes. The League advocates that. 

40. Now I want your opinion, as the leading 
Muhomedan in this Province, whether there will not 
be a considerable amount of reluctance on the part of 
Mahomedan women to go to the polling booth ?—In my 
opinion, for the next 20 or 25 years at least only a 
very small minority of Mahomedan women will go to 
the poll. 

41. Now perhaps you would inform the Conference 
whether in your opinion the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act was designed as an economic measure or as a class 
measure, and whether it has operated as a class mea¬ 
sure or as an economic measure, and whether you con¬ 
sider its continuance is necessary in the interest of 
the Province or notP—I had something to do with the 
passing of the Punjab Land Alienation Act, and the 
genesis of that Act was that, during the period of the 
settlement alone, such a mass of lands bad passed into 
the hands of the moneylenders that the result was 
dacoities and disturbances, and, from a political point 
of view, the position became so dangerous that Mr. 
Thorburn, who was the Commissioner of Rawalpindi, 
recommended to the Government that some measure of 
this kind should be passed in order to prevent the 
expropriation of the landowning class in the Punjab 
in this manner; for it was developing into a grave 
political danger, both for the Government and for the 
country. That was the genesis of the passing of this 
Act. 

42. Chairman: May I interrupt you? The Confer¬ 
ence and the Statutory Commission are not going into 
the detailed merits of such an Act at all, because 1 do 
not suppose that anybody suggests that we should go 
into details of any particular Act. Its relevance is 
merely as a piece of legislation, referred to by one side 
as illustrating the importance of making more effective 
sonta express statutory provision whicn they suggest 
would make it impossible for the legislature ta pass 
any legislation which conferred rights or opportunities 
on members of one community when it did not confer 
them on another. It was referred to on the other 
side and by you at this moment os an illustration of 
what you think is the necessity for such legislation. 
But the only relevant point is this, whether or not you 
think that there ought to be any statutory provision, 
something that either permits or prevents it?—I think 
the circumstances here are such that there ought to be 
a statute to prevent expropriation of the landed classes 
in this Province. 

43. That is, of coarse, in regard to the Punjab. But 
it was suggested this morning, in the view which was 
put forward by a very large number of Hindus in this 
Province, that in any future constitution of India such 
a piece of legislation ought to be rendered impossible; 
it would be ultra viret. But I gather your view to be 
you do not think that there ought to be such a restric¬ 
tion put upon the local legislature?—I fail to see 
entirely why it is ultra oirrt. 

44. And nobody suggests it is. We are talking now 
of the possible changes in the constitution. -It may be 
very difficult for the Imperial Parliament to devise a 
rule that such things should not be done?—I think 
Parliament ought not to lay down any such rule. May 
I in this connection mention one thing—I think the 
Commission is probably already aware of it—that the 
Punjab Land Alienation Act protects all the agricul¬ 
tural tribes alike, whether they be Sikh, Hindu, or 
Mahomedan. 

45. Raja Narcndra Nath • * • On page 108 

you propose to sub-divide the Hindu community into 
taste Hindus and non-caste Hindus?—I do not sub¬ 
divide the Hindu community into those two sections. 
My view of the Indian situation is this. There are 
the pre-Aryan aborigines of India, numbering some¬ 
where over sixty millions. There ai-e then the caste 
Hindus, and there are the Mnhomedans, I do not 
suh-divide the Hindus themselves into those two 
sections. 

46. Woiinr you also include aborigines who have 
embraced Islam as a separate class?—If the pre-Aryan 


aborigines of India themselves, any one of them, or 
any section of them, say that they are port and parcel 
of the Hindu community having embraced the Hindu 
religion, I am willing that they should be included 
among the Hindus, but not otherwise. 

47. Do they call themselves Hindus, and have they 
got Hindu names?—Names do not signify anything 
at all. 

48. Would you allow that sort of classification to 
be made in respect of other religions whether Maho- 
medans or Christians?—I say that all those who pro¬ 
fess the Mahomedan religion are members of the 
Mussalman community; all those who profess the 
Christian religion are Christians. 

49. You want the census superintendent or the 
enumerator to make a philological inquiry with regard 
to the origin of a man?—It is not a matter of inquiry 
as my honourable friend has pul it. Everybody 
knows who are the pre-Aryan aborigines of India and 
who are the Aryan Hindu invaders. It does not need 
any investigation. 

50. With regard to separate electorates. Sir 
Muhammad. I would invite your attention to the 
deputation which waited on Lord Morley, and to the 
reasons which were advanced for claiming separate 
electorates. The principal reason suggested was that 
the Mahomedans were a minority community. Would 
you not discriminate between a province where the 
Mussalmans are in a minority and where they are in 
a majority in the population?—Whatever may have 
been the .reason given by that particular deputation 
to Lord Minto, whether that be the only reason or 
was one of the main reasons for which Mussalmans 
claimed separate electorates, the foreracst reasons 
for which I say that no change ought to be intro¬ 
duced in regard to separate communal electorates are 
two; firstly, I think that joint electorates will furnish 
a periodical recurring cause of friction and thus do 
an immense amount of harm to Indian nationalism; 
secondly, the only way to secure a thoroughly repre¬ 
sentative legislature in this country, as in the Kenya 
Colony, ib through communal electorates and not 
otherwise. 

51. Could you suggest any instance from the con¬ 
stitutions of the world in which separate electorates 
are retained at the request of a majority community ? 
—I am afraid I have had no time to study it. I have 
seen the Constitutions all collected together by the 
Irish Parliament in one volume. T have seen all 
those, but I have had neither the time nor the leisure 
to study the history of the agitation in various 
countries in the world which resulted in one form or 
the other form of the electorates being adopted. 

52. My question is thiB. The Constitutions which 
allow separate electorates are few. And do you know 
whether in the case of one such Constitution separate 
electorates had been retained at the request of the 
majority community? I have put it " from the Con¬ 
stitutions of the world,” but, as a matter of fact, 
there are only about four or five instances in which 
separate electorates are allowed?—I know of no 
country in the world, in which modern parliamentary 
systems have been introduced, of which the political 
and social conditions are so complicated as those of 
India, and I think that really it is not a question of 
analogy of this country or that country. It is a ques¬ 
tion of deciding things for this country in view of 
the actually existing conditions, 

53. In paragraph 6 of the Memorandum before me 
you liavo asked for Tepresentation of the Mussalman 
community un the Provincial Council on th*» hnsis of 
population. Do you do away altogether with tho 
principle of freightage for minorities, and do you 
allow that principle to be carried out everywhere?— 
Personally, and I think tho Memorandum also has 
given expression to that feeling, I am willing to 
concede to my Hindu countrymen in those provinces 
where they are in a small minority the same conces¬ 
sions as they would be willing to concede to my com¬ 
munity in those provinces in which they in their turn 
arc in an overwhelming majority. 
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64. Id tho United Provinces the weightage allowed 
to the Mussulman minority is this. There they form 
14 per cent, of the population, and the representation 
allowed to them u 30 per cent. In the Assembly they 
are given a weightage of 33 per cent. How would you 
manage Liu* representation of Mussalmans on the basis 
of population if you followed the same principle with 
regard to the Sikh minority in the provincial council? 

_Tlio reply to that, if I may venture to Bay so, is 

siniplo. We consider that the distinction, which of 
late has beer: drawn for political purpose* between 
Sikhs and Hindus is non-existent. The Sikhs aro a 
eub-section of the Hindu community. I know a num¬ 
ber of cases in which the father is a Hindu, the elder 
hou a Sikh, and the younger son a Hindu. The Sikhs 
and the Jlincla* intcr-marry among themselves. Their 
rjotrus aro tha same, their castes are the same, and, 
as was held by their Lordships of the Privy Council 
in the well-known caee of Sardar Dayal Singh's will, 
the Sikhs are Hindus and are bound by Hindu law. 
So that in reality this distinction is artificial and is 
intended, by means of appealing to certain senti¬ 
ments, to render the 6 per cent, majority of the 
Mahomedans practically useless. We, Mahomedans 
aro perfectly willing that our Hindu brethren give to 
our Sikh brethren as mnch representation as they 
like out of their 45 per cent. If our Sikh brethren are 
entitled only to II per cent., and the Hindus agree 
to givo them 26 per cent., we have no abjection so 
long as this excess comes out of the 45 per cent. 

55. You say that this dis* inrtion has been made on 
political reason *. Who is responsible for those poli¬ 
tical reasons?—I am not concerned with whoever is 
responsible for this condition, cor, if I may venture to 
Bay ao, do I think that it is a matter into which this 
Commission will enter. There is the actual state of 
things. 

66. I moon to say that the difference between 
Hindus and Mahomedans -and the separate electorates 
given to Makomedans may be alsov dne to political 
reasons, or perhaps they owe their origin to the same 
source ?—The origin of those is tha desire of the 
Mahomednns’ as true democrats to make the legisla¬ 
tive councils of this country really representative of 
the people, so that all interests should be represented 
ip-the Legislative Council. 

, . 57; But the Sikhs also wanted separate electorates. 
When-the Reforms were introduced, it was at their 
request that the Government introduced separate 
electorates. There was no collusion between Hindus 
and. Sikhs P—Supposing the Shi as were to insist upon 
separate electorates being conceded to them because 
in many respects the Shias and the Sunnii differ with 
each other, I do not know how my friend the Raja 
Sahib will look upon such a demand. Personally, I 
think the two cases are analogous. 

SB. But you would maintain the principle of weight- 
age to minorities? —Where the minorities arc such 
that without giving them effective representation their 
interests cannot be properly protected. I am willing 
to give that to my Hindu brethren where the Hindus, 
for instance, in the North-West Frontier Province 
and other places, are in a small minority. 
f ' 59. Chairman: I think you said that in the North- 
West Frontier Province, taking that as an example, 
yon would bo prepared to seo a Hindu minority given 
something more than its strict mathematical propor¬ 
tion.' Is that so?—-Yes, just as the Mahomedans in 
Madras, for instance, under the pact of 1916 have 
received a slightly larger representation than their 
proportion in the population entitled them to. I am, 
in fact, willing that mv Hindu brethren in the North- 
West Frontier Province ir.r.y havo even larger repre¬ 
sentation than the Mahometans in Madras. 

60. I would like to know what vour view is in refer¬ 
ence to the undoubted fact that the Hindus are in a 
minority in this province?—Rut may I point out, sir, 
that in Bengal and the Punjab also the Mahomedan 
majority is only 6 per cent., and the Hindu minority 
18 already an effective minoritv? I am onlv referring 
to provinces where the minorities are something like 


10 or 15 per cent, of the entire population. There 
special measures of protection are needed, not in pro¬ 
vinces where they constitute 45 per cent, of the 
population. 

01. Raja Narendra Nath: With regard to public 
services 1 find that you advocato the representatio i 
of Makomedans on the basis of population. Here, 
again, would you allow the rule Of weightage to 
operate for minorities? Would you allow to minorities 
greater representation than their numerical strength 
justifies? That point has not been considered by the 
League, and, therefore, I am entitled to express my 
own personal opinion on that. I think that their 
proper proportion of the population is a fair basis. 
No weightage is necessary in that case. 

62. In some provinces, in Assam and the United 
Provinces, for instance, although the population of 
Mahoraedans is 14 per cent., the proportion of Maho¬ 
medans employed in public service is 47. Would you 
reduce that percentage?—If I may venture to say 
so, the premise will not lead to that conclusion. I 
was saying that the minimum proportion should he 
that. Of course, if by reason of qualifications and 
other considerations more persons are appointed, that 
is a different matter altogether. 

63. Yon see that in the United Provinces and in 
the Central Provinces educationally the Mahomedans 
are on the same level with the Hindus both in English 
and in Oriental languages. And the reason is that a 
larger proportion of the Mahomedan population in 
both these provinces live in towns, and there are better 
facilities for education in towns. Would you impose 
any obstacles in the way of Mahomedans for service? 
—No. 

64. You would not put any obstacles on "the minority 
here in the Punjab for that reason, assuming that 
the two are identical?—Why? Mahomedans in the 
Punjab have made rapid advance in education. There 
are thoroughly well qualified Mahomedans for any 
post in Government service. That being so, without 
putting any obstacle in the way of any other com¬ 
munity we claim that the Mahomedans ought to have 
their fair proportion. 

65. Would you make appointments of Mahomedans 
purely on merit then?—I would lay down a standard 
of efficiency for a particular class of posts. Having 
laid down that standard of efficiency, I would consider 
the case of only those who fulfil the requisite condi¬ 
tion, and out of those who fulfil the requisite condi¬ 
tion, when actually appointing I would bear that pro¬ 
portion in mind. 

66. Do you object to the principle that recruitment 
to the public service should be made by an indepen¬ 
dent board, two-thirds on pure merit and one-third 
to remove communal inequalities ?—No. I have 
actually had a voice in that decision, and I approve 
of it. 

67. And you have no objection to its application to 
provincial and subordinate services?—’The case of pro¬ 
vincial and subordinate services perhaps stands on a 
different footing. 

68. What distinction would you draw?—The qualifi¬ 
cations for whnt have hitherto been called the Imperial 
sorvices and the considerations which must influence 
the minds of the authorities in making tho appoints 
ment to these posts are somewhat different from those 
which one has to bear in mind in regard to tho pro¬ 
vincial and subordinate services. 

69. What are those considerations?—It is quite un¬ 
necessary to enter into tkoso now, and I think the 
matter is self-evident. The responsibilities involved 
and the qualifications and other considerations are 
quite different. For instance, they would be different 
from what they are for mere clerical and other posts. 

70. Mr. Owen Roberts: You have said that you will 
be prepared to extend special considerations to small 
minorities. May I take it that you will he prepared 
to extend those considerations to Europeans?—Yes. 

71. Chairman: Before wo pass on I should just like 
to understand clearly one matter of historical fact. 
You began, Sir Muhammad, I thought, by laying 
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stress on this point, that the method of election was 
not used before the Morley-Minto Reforms P That is 
right, I suppose?—Yes, the general elections. 

72. And that as soon as the method of election was 
adopted under the Morley-Minto Reforms, com¬ 
munal electorates were adopted?—Yes. 

73. Is that correct as regards the Punjab?—I hare 
already stated that Punjab was the only exception. 
The question in a general way was, when were com¬ 
munal electorates first introduced, and my reply was 
generally that they were introduced simultaneously 
with the introduction of the principle of election. 

74. I only want to get the thing right in my mind. 
The correct statement of historical fact is this: that 
in the Punjab under the Morley-Minto scheme, that 
is to say, from the 1st of January, 1910, down to the 
Montford Reforms, there were no communal elec¬ 
torates at all?—That is true. Do you, Sir, when you 
put it so generally, refer only to the Punjab Provin¬ 
cial Legislative Council? 

75. I mean, of course, the Punjab Legislative 
Council?—Yes, in certain of the local boards, for in¬ 
stance, communal electorates had been introduced 
long before that. 

76. There were a certain number of nominated 
members and a certain number of experts and there 
were a certain number of elected members, elected, 
for example, by the Punjab Chamber of Commerce 
and various other bodies. So far as the elective 
members were concerned, they were elected by the 
district boards, and there were three of them. Now 
tell me if the district boards had a communally- 
elected element?—No; municipal boards had. 

77. It follows, then, that there was not a single 
person under the Morley-Minto Reforms, so far as 
the Punjab Council was concerned, who was elected 
by a communal electorate?—No, there was not. I 
might mention that I myself was a member on all those 
three councils. 

78. In some other provinces it would be equally 
untrue, would it not, to say that the whole system 
was based on communal electorates, but it would be 
correct to say that, for good reasons or for bad, there 
was added to the body a limited number of members 
that were elected by the^Mahomedana of the province. 
For example, in Bombay there were four additional 
members elected by the Mahomedans of the province P 
—You will remember, if I may venture to say so, the 
question was merely this : when were communal elec¬ 
torates first introduced in India? 

79. I am only anxious to get the facts. The fact 
seems to be that it would be untrue to say that in all 
the provinces the whole thing was based on communal 
electorates?—Mixed in partB and separate in others. 

80. The separate parts were small, and in the case 
of Bombay only four members were elected by means 
of a communal electorate of some kind?—That is be¬ 
cause they are in a minority. 

81. I see the same thing, for example, in other pro¬ 
vinces where the Mahomedans were in a minority, 
and I suppose that the real reason—I do not say it is 
an adequate one—the explanation why they did not 
do it in the Punjab was because when the scheme 
was drawn up they regarded the Punjab as a province 
in which the majority were Mahomedans^- That- nrust 
be the reason ?—All I can say with reference to that 
observation is that if you will kindly refer to the 
speech delivered by His Excellency Lord Minto, in 
reply to the address presented to him by the All-India 
Mahomedan deputation on the 1st October, 1906, you 
will find in it the reason why separate communal 
electorates were conceded to the Mussalmans. You 
will find there what was in tlie mind of the framers 
with regard to each particular province. 

S2. What is stated is this : They point out that "in 
many cases electoral bodies as now constituted cannot 
be expected to return a Muslim candidate, and if by 
chance they do so it would only be at the sacrifice of 
such a candidate’s views to those of the majority 
opposed to his own community.” Therefore what 
strikes as one roads it, as a mere matter of history, is 
that Lord Minto might very well have thought that 


in a province where the majority was Muslim that 
proposition would not lead to a separate representa¬ 
tion of Mahomedans?—With all deference I may say 
tljat the proposition as we understood it—I was also a 
member of that deputation at that time—was this, 
that any Mahomedan returned by a joint electorate 
cannot be said to be a real representative of the 
Mahomedan community. 

Dr. Suhrairnrdy: I may say, sir, that in Bengal 
the Muslims form the majority of the population, and 
yet in Bengal, undor the Minto-Morley Reforms, five 
seats were given to us in excess of our population. 
Lord Minto in his speech said to the following effect: 
The Muslims demand three things; first, communal 
representation; second, a few seats in excess of their 
numerical strength on the ground of their political 
and historical importance. The third demand was 
for the appointment of a Mahomedan Member to the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy along with the 
Hindu Member. The last he said he could not do. 
The word exceas is very misleading, because as a 
matter of fact we have not got any excess, but, as 
you have pointed oat, we had the joint electorate and 
the Muslim could offer himself for election by the 
joint electorate, though in practice, in Bombay, not 
a single Muslim was ever returned. 

83. Chairman; It was a carious arrangement, but 
it is a thing which is only of historic importance. 
You have cleared my mind about a mere historical 
point. If the Commission has to write a report which 
inoludet an account of what happened under the 
Minto-Morley Reforms I must be quite sure that I 
understood correctly what it was, and you were 
speaking of the history P—Yes; but I submit that, in 
spite of all that is brought out now, the position 
remains as I stated in the beginning, that communal 
electorates as a system of election were first intro¬ 
duced in India along with the introduction of the 
system of election by the Minto-Morley Reforms. 

61. It is plain. If yon assume that there were no 
elections before 1909, and that the Morley-Minto 
scheme may be treated as the beginning of what I 
call the electoral period, it is true that from the very 
beginning this .method of separate or communal elec¬ 
torate was to be found in India in all the provinces, 
except in the Punjab?—Tea. 

85. Dr. Narang: On page 108 of your memo¬ 
randum you say that the League represents tbe views 
and sentiments of the Muslims of India as a whole. 
Is it not a fact that there is another All-India Muslim 
League in the country and yours is only schism or an 
offshoot or a descent of that League?—I am afraid my 
friend Dr. Narang’s question is based on an entire 
misapprehension of the real state of things. It is a 
well-known fact that tbe All-Indian Muslim League 
split upon the question of the boycott of this Com¬ 
mission and that question alone, and that becausa of 
that split tbe League is divided into two sections at 
present and probably will be so long as this Commis¬ 
sion remains here. So far as the policy of tho 
League, apart from the question of the boycott of the 
Commission, is concerned, there is no material differ¬ 
ence, and before long the two Leagues will unite. 

Chairman: We had already beard there were two 
bodies, and I do not suppose questions and answers 
• will decide finally and definitely the exact amount of 
authority of either. At any rate, it is admitted wo 
have a very important and representative deputation 
before us. - 

88. Dr. Narang: That is a different matter. With 
regard to another matter, you rely a greAt deal on 
yonr experience of elections, but, if I am not mis¬ 
taken, yon have never stood for election under tbe 
Reforms scheme?—To what scheme do yon refer? 

87. Th* Montford Scheme, either For the Assembly 
or tbe Legislative Conncil?—My friend knows very 
well (or he ought to. if he does not) that when tho 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were intrpduccd I was 
a Member of the Viceroy's Executive Council and hnd 
no opportunity of standing for election. 

88. I only wanted an answer, yes or no: that is all. 
Whatever tbe reasons may be. you have no personal 
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experience of electionsP—I stood for election twice 
under the Morlej-Minto Reforms. 

89. On page 108, referring to the basis of the 
franchise, have you gone through the memorandum of 
the Ahmadiyya community (pp. 112-120), which is 
also represented, I understand, in this deputation?— 
It is represented; both sections are represented. 

9U. If,yon will turn to pagu 112 of that memoran¬ 
dum. I', should .like to read a passage to you 1 " We 

are, however, of the opinion that this extension should 
fur the present be restricted to those who are in one 
way or.other a support to the Government.” Tho 
-memorandum goes on to say, “ we would suggest that 
the franchise be extended to (a) every one who pays 
to the Government land revenue or income tax or any 
other tax, however small the sum may be,” Do you 
agree with this view? — So far as the position of the 
League. is concerned, the League agrees with any¬ 
thing any other body may have said in so far as that 
body’s memorandum is in agreement with what the 
League-hu said in its memorandum: as regards the 
rest, I am not in a position to express any opinion. 
You can, ask them about it. 

91. I should like to ask you what your ideal of 

constitutional advance is. If you had the power to¬ 
day, what further instalment of constitutional reform 
would you’give to this country P What is your ideal P 
—Tho ideal is one tiling and what measure of reforms 
I would at this moment give to the country is some¬ 
thing quite different. My friend should confine his 
question either to the one or to the other. So far 
as the latter portion of the question is concerned, this 
memorandum embodies what I am prepared to give 
to the country at this revision. As to the ideal, it 
is what the Government of India Act says—respon¬ 
sible government; in other words, Dominion Status is 
my ideal. ' 

92. You have said that the Indian question is not a 
national but an international question* . Is. that con¬ 
sistent with tho nspiration for Dominion Status for 
this country?—Entirely consistent; I see no incon¬ 
sistency between the two. For, if my friend will bear 
it in mind, Canada is now having its own ambassa¬ 
dors everywhere, and is yet within the British 
Empire. India has already got the neoeesary Inter¬ 
national status by being a member of the League of 
Nations in her own right. 

93. You advocate provincial autonomy P—Yes. 

94. Not only for the Punjab, but I hope for every 
province?—Our views are not confined to the Punjab. 
We do not say, 11 If such-and-«uch a thing is not done 
or is done wa will not have any advance in the 
Punjab ”: we want advance all over India equally, 
because we are true democrats and nationalists- 

95. Da you think that- in any province which enjoys 
provincial autonomy (and there are at least 11 
provinces in Tndia) two nations can subsist side bv 
side under one system of government. If your idea 
of internationalism in India is kept in view, what 
will be the position?—It is not two nations, but two 
communities inhabiting the same country. There is 
a difference between nations and communities. 

9G. You have called this question an international 
question, not an inter-communal question, have not 
you? Yon have used the word *' international,” not 
" inter-communal.” Is not it a fact that you have 
railed it international ?—International in the sense 
that you hsv.‘ so many communities here to deal 
with, and not one community. 

Dr. Narang: In the sense of inter-communal, then. 

Chairman: What is the question? 

^ 97. Dr. Narang: The question ia this. (To the 

£*' witness.) You have referred to throe meetings - one 
in 1922, presided over by Pandit Malaviva, in which 
you aav joint electorates were not mentioned: then 
*»;■ on ? in 1923, again presided over by Pandit 
Malaviya, at Benares, in which joint electorates were 
y not mentioned. May I as k whether the Hindu Sabha 
5; “ predominantly a social body?—Tho Hindu 


Mahasabha is social and political, and also a body 
which protects the religious rights of the Hindus. It 
comprises all three aims. 

98. Can you point to one political resolution bear¬ 
ing on joint or separate electorates or any other poli¬ 
tical question such as those now before the Conference 
at either of those two meetings?—If the Commission 
would like me to do so, to-morrow I will send in 
copies of the resolutions actually \ passed by the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha bearing on constitu¬ 
tional reforms and other political matters. I read 
the proceedings year after year regularly. 

99. Chairman: I think that wonld be a very useful 
thing. 

101. Dr. Narang: As for the Belgaum meeting held 
in September, 1924 (some four months after the last 
annual meeting of the Hindu Sabha), was not this 
a meeting held in connection with the Congress? The 
Congress was held at Belgaum?—It was a meeting of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha and not of the 
Congress, and therefore I cannot understand how it 
can be characterised as a meeting held in connection 
with the Congress. 

102. Are you sure that your article in the Indian 
Review was not severely criticised in the Hindu press 
as containing some absolutely baseless statements?— 
Even the Tribune did not deny the facts I stated. 
The only criticism was that 1 did not refer to Sir 
Abdur Kahim’s speech at Aligarh. They had to 
admit the facts, because the facts were undeniable— 
every one of them. 

103. There was no criticism in any paper P—Yes, 
there was criticism. 

104. All I wanted to know was whether yonr views 
were accepted by the Hindus as correct or not?—I 
can give you the article; I have it here. 

105. Dr. Narang: On page 108 of your memorandum 
you say in paragraph 3 (c) ” For the elections of the 
Provincial Legislatures, there should be universal 
adult suffrage. Why not also for the elections for 
the Legislative Assembly, if adult suffrage is your 
ideal?—Because we consider that the stage for that 
has not vet been reached. 

106. But you think the stage for it for the councils 
has been reached?—Yea. 

107. There is an essential difference between the 
Provincial Council and the Legislative Assembly?— 
Yes. 

108. You say on page 109, " The League submits 
that this state of things is entirely opposed to all 
democratic principles and it nrges the Commission to 
tuke this opportunity of redressing the grievous 
wrongs of the Muslims in these two provinces in 
these respects,” and give the Muslims representation 
according to their population. Do you think it con¬ 
sistent with democracy that any community should 
demand separate electorates?—Yes. certainly. 

109. You do?—Yes, because tho basic principles of 
democracy are two: that the executive of a country 
should be responsible to its legislature, and that the 
legislature should be truly representative of the 
people. In order to make the legislatures in India 
truly representative of tho people you must lire 
communal electorates, otherwise your legislatures will 
not be truly representative of the people, and in the 
end the result will be the creation of an oligarchy 
which is entirely opposed to the principle of 
democracy. 

110. You want democracy before the various 
elements of tho people have been welded together to 
form one nation; does it not come to that?—They 
arc welded together, and but for this present game 
of leader-bnzf the present position would never have 
arisen; that is my sincero conviction. 


117. Dr. Narang: Only two questions more. You 
say the Central Government should not have residu- 
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ary powers, which should vest in the Provincial 
Government, and you want federation on the 
American model?—Yes. 

118. Is it not a fact that before this federal 
system sprang up in America each American State 
was an independent sovereign body?—That is tko 
reason why we want provincial autonomy to be in¬ 
troduced first, and then reform in the Central Govern¬ 
ment thereafter, so that each province may constitute 
a State before the central federation comes into 
existence. 

119. You want to break the nation into pieces and 
then bring them together?—Not a bit. India is not 
a country, it is n continent; it is a continent as 
large as the whole of Europe minus Russia, and its 
population is greater than that of the whole of Europe 
minus Russia. In a country like India there can only 
be a federation and nothing else. 

120. On page 111 you say that in All-India services 
you want one-third. Are you prepared to concedo 
to the Hindus also that proportion where they are in 
a minority?—Yes, certainly; if their minority in a 
province amounts to 25 per cent., as does that of the 
Muslims in the whole of India, I am willing to con¬ 
cede them 33} per cent. 

121. In Assam the Mahomedans are 29 per cent.?— 
We ask that the Mahomedans, who constitute 25 per 
cent, of the population, should have 33 per cent, of 
representation in the services. I am willing to con¬ 
cede to my Hindu brethren 33 per cent, of the 
services in every province where they constitute 25 
per cent, minority. 

122. Sardar Ujjal Singh.: Separate electorates in 
1910 were set up for Mahomedans, backed up, I be¬ 
lieve, by the Muslim League; is that a fact?—They 
were first set up in 1921. The elections were held 
in 1920, not 1916. 

* 123. Chairmnn.- I understand you are speaking of 
the Lucknow Pact? 

Snrdar Ujjal Singh: Exactly.—That was an agree¬ 
ment respecting all provinces, not setting up of 
separate electorates. 

124. Chairman: You appear'to be perfectly right, 
if I may say so, in saying that the Lucknow Pact was 
in 1916. 

Witness; That is right. 

125. Sardnr Ujjal Singh: And that was a part of 
■ the bargain to bring the Mahomedans under the 

Congress fold?—Congress fold? 

126. Yes.—It was an agreement between two inde¬ 
pendent bodies, one representing one community, the 
other representing another community, two indepen¬ 
dent bodies, quite separate from each other. Neither 
Congress came into the fold of the League, nor the 
Lon cue came into the fold of Congress. 

127. Tho spirit of bargain was there; is not that 
corrpct?—Yes, compromise, not bargain. 

128. Is it your opinion that the system of separate 

.elections is a permanent feature of the Constitution, 
or can you ever imagine a time when separate elec¬ 
torates might bo dispensed with?—I am afraid I am 
not a speculator, and I refuse to speculate as to what 
may happen many years ahead. — — * 

129. Chairman: If you will excuse me, I was inter¬ 
ested in the Bsme point as that put by Sardar Ujjal 
Singh. I quite ngree that none of us can foresee the 
future, not even the wisest of us; but at the same 
time I have often seen tho statement made that the 
Mnhomedan community wish to retain the separate 
doctorate on the ground that it will be necessary to 
keep it for a time until, as they hope, there is a 
change in the situation. And without, of course, in 
tho least seeking to commit you to fixing a year, it 
would bo useful, I tjiink, to me and to the Commis¬ 
sion to know whether you, with your great knowledge 
of the situation, think that your proposal is likely to 
he a temporary measure, or whether you think you 
sen signs which would lend ono to expect that what 
you now propose is likely to have to go on for a very 
long time?—The only way I can put it is this, that 


in tho existing conditions I consider that the only 
way to secure representative legislatures in this 
couptry—and that is the primary consideration—is 
to maintain separate communal electorates. "When 
the communities have learned to respect each other's 
legitimate rights, the time may como—I do not know 
when it will arrive, or how soon—when the experi¬ 
ment of joint electorates with reserved seats might be 
tried; and later on, if the nation is welded together, 
and from a political point of view all communal dis¬ 
tinctions disappear, then possibly it might be- 

130. Do not think I am in the least indicating any 
view, or even any bias.—I quite see that, »ir. 

131. I must be quite frank about my difficulties. 
You have just said, and I think, if I may say so, very 
wisely said that nobody could fix a date; but I see 
that you do hope that the time may come, and you 
define it m the time when the people of this country 
cease to attach any political importance to these com¬ 
munal distinctions. Do you think you will cultivate 
that spirit in this country by maintaining or by re¬ 
moving communal electorates?—By maintaining them. 

132. You think if you maintain them long enongh 
the political opinion of the country will attach no 
importance to them?—Yes, and, on the contrary, I 
hold os the result of my experience that if joint elec¬ 
torates were to be introduced, this ideal that we as 
sincere well-wishers of the country as looking forward 
to, and ought to look forward to, will be postponed, 
because joint electorates will accentuate the com¬ 
munal difficulties, and will provide periodical recur¬ 
rent causes of friction, and therefore, will keep up 
communal irritation and friction. 

13':. I do not know that those reasons were given, 
but - i order that I might not be supposed to have 
any .-ort of bias in the matter, let me add one other 
thing. I should have said that it was an extremely 
strong practical consideration that although the 
authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford report expressed, 
I think very forcibly, the arguments which appealed 
to them against communal representation, they none 
the less came to the conclusion that it was quite impos¬ 
sible to dispense with it, and I think it may be said 
again—no doubt it is a less striking fact, but it is an 
important fact, and one which you have every reason 
to know, and so has Sir Arthur Froom—that the 
Majority Report of the Muddiman Committee,* which 
deals with this same matter, again did not indicate 
any enthusiasm for the idea in the abstract, but none 
the less said that they regarded it as practically quite 
impossible to get rid of the system now. The reason 
I asked the question, therefore, was that I wondered 
whether you, with your very wide experience in this 
matter, visualised in some reasonably near future such 
a change in the situation as would lead us to hope 
that the change might some day be made?—I hope and 
pray that this era which is contemplated in the ques¬ 
tion may como as soon as possible—I hope and pray, 
but I see no prospect of that in the near future. 

134. Sardar Ujjal Singh: You said that by joint 
electorates with a reservation of seats the danger is 
that nonentities will be returned—those were the 
words used by you. May I know what you meant by 
nonentities?—Dummies—political dummies. 

135. Does it not mean that the man returned will 
not represent the views of one community, but the 
views of all the communities he will represent?—Well. 
I have myself seen in the Legislative Assembly, when 
I occupied a certain position there, men returned who 
slept all the time that the discussions were going on, 
and never took the slightest intelligent interest in the 
discussions, and then, when it came to division, they 
looked at certain individnals, to see which lobby thesd 
individuals went into. 1 mean men of that type. 

136. Chairman; But there is communal representa¬ 
tion. is there not, in the Central Legislature®—Yes. 


139. Snrdar Ujjal Singh: Do you say that in con¬ 
stituencies where there is a joint electorate the man 
• Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1925^ 
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returned is a mmcntity, and always will be a nonen¬ 
tity?—Perhaps mv friend has forgotten my answer. 

1 said no doubt, from some of the constituencies good 
men would be returned. 

140. As for adult franchise, you accept it, probably, 
as a democratic principle—you suggested it for that 
reason, I believe?—I suppose the members of the 
League who constitute the Committee had those con- 
■ idorations in mind. 

141. And 1 fmd that some members of your deputa¬ 
tion are also members of tho Punjab Unionist Party, 
too, and in their memorandum they have suggested 
not adult franchise, but lowering of the franchise to 
Hs. 10 for landowners and Ra. 25 for tenants?—I 
think the host tiling would be, as I am not aware of 
all the circumstances, to put the question to my 
friends, who are here. 

142. Sardar Vjjal Singh : What I mean is that adult 
franchise is not the view of all the members of the 
doputntiou?—(A'ir Muhammad Iqbal ): It is. 

143. How far, in your opinion, does the educational 
advancement in the province prevent the extension 
of the franchise to universal suffrage ?—(Sir 
Muhammad Shaft): A very large number of voters in 
the Punjab have already been exercising their right 
to vote in municipal ami district board elections, and 
therefore they have bad sufficient education, direct 
education so far as voting is concerned, and the strong 
coramonsense of the virile races of the Punjab, even 
in the case of those who have not yet actually exer¬ 
cised the vote, 1 think, fits them for the possession of 
the vote. 

144. I said educational advancement?—Education is 

not the only test for the exercise of vote. I know Jots 
of people who manage vast estates, and yet they are, 
from an educational point of view, almost illiterate. 
That is nothing. > 

145. So that is not the test in your opinion?—No. 
Captain Sikandar Ilayat Khan: Not the only test. 

146. Sardar Ujjal Singh; Yon say the distinction 
bet ween the Hindus and the Sikhs^is of recent origin? 
—The political distinction. 

147. Have you never heard of the Sikh community 
U a distinct community before?—Oh, yes. So have I 

^heard of the Arya Samaj community as a distinct 
community ever since it was founded. 

148. Not as a distinct political constituency in 
Ranjit Singh's time?—I do not quite understand the 
question. I have heard of the Sikhs, certainly. 

149. As apart from the Hindus?—As apart, no. 

150. Would you call that a Sikh rule or a Hindu 

- ruleP 1 put a plain question to you. Would you call 
f! that a Sikh rule or a Hindu rule or a Mahomedan 

jf rule?—In essentials it was Hindu rule, although it 

£ was called a Sikh rule, because the sub-sectio» of the 

" Hindus who ruled over the province were denominated 

Sikhs—just as you hear of Mahratta rule, Rajput 
rule, and so on. 

J 161. Do you know that at the Nagpur Congress 
«. also, Sikhs were admitted as a distinct community?— 
• I am not concerned with what the Congress did or did 
f. not do. 

a 162. I ask whether you know or not?—I think they 
might have done so, in so far as it has become con- 
j venient for political purposes '.o make this distinction. 
£ 153. Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan: You said you 

would be prepared to give away the majority; but 
would you say that is a danger of turning a majority 
into a minority?—No, I say it is a condition pre¬ 
cedent that no majority should be reduced to a 
minority, and that is the true democratic principle. 

154. One more question ahout the Lucknow Pact. 
Do you think the Lucknow Pact of 1916 was fair to 
Muslims os a whole?—It is a well-known fact that the 
Lucknow Pact of 1910 was protested against by a very 
large section of the Mahomedan community, and that 
there was then, as unfortunately now over the boy¬ 
cott of this Commission, a split in 1916 amongst the 
Mabomedans over that Pact. 

155. Raja Nnrtndra Nath: If the importance of 
Mahoraedans for representation in councils and for 


representation in ihc services is to bo considered in 
the light of liic fact that they were rulers in the 
past, how much more important do you think it would 
be to assign places, with regard to representation in 
the services and in councils, to Christians who are 
the co-religionists of the present rulers?—Well, Sir, 
I personally am willing, and I think my friends of 
the deputation are willing and ready to attach due 
importance to all members of the British, Scottish 
and Irish races living in India. 

Ifaja A T urcndra Nath: I am speaking of Indians. 

156. Chairman: I think the questinn is with refer¬ 
ence to the Indian Christian community?—I do not 
think Indian Christians rule over this country, or 
have ever ruled over it. 

157. That was not the question; that was merely 
the introductory phrase used. The practical question 
is this, without any sort of introductory matter: Is 
it your view that the Indian Christian community in 
the Punjab is at the same time sufficiently important 
and sufficiently in a minority to require some special 
protection?—So far as the services are concerned— 
that was the question—I would willingly show every 
legitimate consideration to them. 

158. Raja Narendra Nath: The fact of their being 
co-religionists—that is my question?—No. 

159. Raja Nawab Alt Khan: In view of the opinion 
you have just expressed about joint electorates with 
reservation of seats, will you kindly tell us, in the 
district boards of your province how is it that I find 
out of 26 districts where you have joint electorates 
without reservation of seats, Muslims have secured 
seats much in excess of their voting strength?—So far 
as the district boards are concerned, the position is 
this, that in a number of district boards Mahomedans 
have secured much less than their due proportion of 
seats; in some they have secured more, but, on the 
whole, the number of members of district boards in 
the Punjab—Muslim members—is less than their 
proportion in the population. 


171. Chairman: There are two considerations with 
regard to what my friend has put to me which 
I ask him and the Commission to bear in mind. 
The election in these districts is on the basis 
of the Government formula, not on the basis of 
mere proportion of voters and so on; that is to 
say, a mean is struck between the voting strength 
and the population, and that makes a differ¬ 
ence. Farther (and, if my friend is not aware of it, I 
think he ought to be, for he himself occupies the 
position to which I am about to refer) these elections 
in these joint electorates (and this is my main objec¬ 
tion to them) become matters of contest between 
communities and not only between the individuals 
concerned, with the result that the Mahomedan can¬ 
didate is backed up by all the influential Mahomedan 
residents and the Hindu by the Hindus. Take Dera 
Ghazi Khan. The whole district is divided into so 
many tumans and the tumandars are Mahomedans. 
It is obvious, therefore, the political influence in that 
district will be on the side of the Mahomedans, and 
in consequence, the Mahomedans have there secured 
a larger number of seats than is their due on the 
voting basis. The result, which is perfectly natural, 
gives rise to heartburning among the Hindus. 

172. Raja Nairab Ali Khan: You said that in your 
view the members returned by joint electorates were 
mere dummies?—Not all of them; I did not say all of 
them. 

173. You have ask^d for representation according 
to the population basis in Bengal and the Punjab, 
but you want the retention of the Lucknow Pact as 
regards the other provinces. What is the principle 
on which you make this suggestion ?—I am very will¬ 
ing to make the same conccwion in favour of my 
Hindu brethren in the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, Bnluchistnn and Sind. That is a mere matter 

of reciprocity. 
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174. For the Mohamedans you want proportional 
representation on a population basis?—Because their 
majority is only nominal—5 per cent. 

175. That is for the Punjab and Bengal, but you 
want to stick to the Lucknow Pact for the other 
provinces?—-Yes, because there the Moliamedans are 
in a very small minority. Where they form 10 per 
cent, or 15 per cent, of the population it is im¬ 
material to our Hindu brethren if they have 15 per 
cent, instead of 10 per cent, and 20 per cent, instead 
of 15 per cent., bat it would strengthen tiie minority 
to a certain extent. 


187. Sir liari Singh Gout: You recognise, 1 take 
it, that so far as you Are concerned your object is to 
safeguard the interests of your community, the 
Mohamedans?—My object is to bring into existence 
in India a truly representative government. 

188. That is your object?—That is my object. 

189. All else is subservient to that main objeet?— 
Thera are other things, but this is the main object. 

190. If this main object is served, everything else is 
subservient to this main object ?—I would not call it 

. subservient, but additional. There may be other 
things which are of almost equal importance. 

191. Tell me what else is of equal importance to the 
fact that you want to establish in. this country a 
thoroughly representative institution. What else is 
of equal importance?—The prevention of the coming 
into existence of an oligarchy. 

192. But then it would not be representative 
government ?—That may be, but I consider that as of 
equal importance. 

193. Also you wish. Nationalist as you are, to see 
India is nationalised as soon as possible?—Yes. 

194. You aro anxious about it?—I am. 

195. Consequently you would be prepared to uee 
such means as may bring about a speedy consolidation 
of the people of India?—Such means as would bring 
that about. Certainly. 

196. If, therefore, during the transitional period 
we devise some mesas of safeguarding the interests 
of your community sufficiently, and, while seeing that 
the fundamental principle of representative institu¬ 
tions is not violated, bring about a progressive realisa¬ 
tion of the nationalisation of the country, you would 
be in favour of it?—Yes, as a hypothetical proposi¬ 
tion. 

197. Have yon considered all the various alterna¬ 
tives that may occur to one for the purpose of safe¬ 
guarding the interests of minority communities, in¬ 
cluding your own?—It is possible some may have 
occurred to me, but I am not in a position to know 
what considerations may have occurred to other 
people. 

198. May I give you one?—Yes. 

199. You are naturally anxious that your repre¬ 
sentative should not be, as you have called it, a 
“dummy” of the HindusP—Of the non-Mohamedans. 
Do not use the word Hindus : I do not like it. 

200. Very well. Suppose your community elected 
three candidates for one seat, and then there was a 
joint electorate and one man was elected out of those'* 
three, would not that fear he eliminated?—Do you 
mean there should first of all be an election amongst 
the Mohamedans, and they should elect a panel of 
three, and then there should be another election ? 

201. A joint election; yes.—It would be much too 
cumbersome a machinery, and I do not know it would 
result in any real benefit at all. 

202. Is that your suspicion or your considered* 
opinion ?-You have just put it to me and I have 
given yon an opinion offhand. A considered opinion 
means having bad time to consider it. 

203. Before I put it to you this alternative had not 
presented itself to you for consideration: is that so*— 
Yes 

204. Sardar Shivdev Singh Ubrroi: You have tried 
to show the Conference that the Sikhs form a sect of 
the Hindus, and that therefore the seats in tho 


Council should be divided between the Mohamedans 
and the Hindus?—Yes. 

205. You have also said that the principle of com¬ 
munal representation was introduced when the pre¬ 
sent reformed councils were started, and that before 
that it did not exist in the Punjab. Cau you tell the 
Conference whether any member of the Sikh com¬ 
munity, which you believe to be a sect of the Hindus, 
was ever elected to the Punjab Council before separate 
communal representation was allowed for the yikbs? 
Con you say whether before that any Sikh was 
elected on the Punjab Council?—1 am afraid 1 do not 
remember. If the lists were in front of me now I 
might be able to tell you. 

206. Will you accept my statement that as far as I 
remember no Sikh was elected during that period?— 
I do not remember. I do recollect this, that Sardar 
Gajjan Singh, a Sikh, was my oolleague on tbe 
Punjab Council, and there may have been others. 

207. One Sikh was elected for the whole of the 
Pnnjab?—That may be, 1 forget now. 

208. May I know your term of office aa member of 
the Executive Conacil of the Governor-General?— 
From July, 1919, to 31st December, 1924. 

209. Was that when the Government of India Act 

was under consideration?—No, the Government of 
India Act was passed in 1919. We received intimation 
of the Act having been passed in England shortly 
after—two or three months after—I joined the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. * 

210. Do you know from Government records that 
the Punjab Government emphasised that they recom¬ 
mended a separate electorate for the Sikhs, who formed 
a separate community in the Punjab, and therefore 
deserved a separate electorate?—I have no recollec¬ 
tion of that. That must have been before I joined tbe 
Government. All tbe despatches had been sent before 
1 joined the Government of India. 

211. Of course, there is no gainsaying that this 
principle has been adopted by the Government, and 
that it is being acted on. I do not wish to enter into 
an academic discussion as to whether Sikhs are Hindus 
or whether they are not, but two glaring facta I would 
like to get from your statement. You stated that 
Sunnis End Shias formed two different sects of Moha¬ 
medans, did you not?—Yes. 

212. But that analogy does not apply to Sikhs and 
Hindus, because, as you know, the Sikhs have got 
their separate scriptures, while tbe Hindus have got 
their separate scriptures?—That is a matter of argu¬ 
ment. 


216. Dr. Sukrawardy: Is it not a fact that the Mus- 
salmans of the Punjab were given an amount of 
representation less than their numerical strength 
under the Lucknow Pact?—Yes, that is so. 

216. What was the amount of representation given 
to them under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms?— 
Was it the same amount of representation as was 
agreed upon?—They did not even get that which the 
Lucknow Pact conceded to them. 

217. As a matter of fact, in the Punjab council, as 
the result of elections from the special electorate, are 
you in the enjoyment of even the amount of represen¬ 
tation which the Mussalmans of the Punjab thought 
they would get under the Reforms?—No, we are not, 

218. A question wss put to you about tbe historic 
and political importance of Mussalmans?—Yea. 

219. In the Punjab you have got not even the 
amount of representation on your population 
strength, leave alone your historic and political im¬ 
portance and your war services during the Great War. 
Is not that a factP—Yes, that is the fact. 

220. Have you any objection to the Sikhs being 
given a number of seats in excess of their numerical 
strength on the ground of their political nnd historic 
importance and their services during tbe Great War 
if the Mussalmans are given the same consideration in 
the matter of representation on the strength of their 
population and their historic and political import- 
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anoep—I have no objection whatever to my Sikh 
brethren boing given that concession, provided my 55 
per cent, is in no way affected. 

221. In other words, you are willing to give up that 
historic and political importance, and all those con¬ 
siderations, if you get only the amount of your popula¬ 
tion strength? — On a population basis, yeB. 

222. You have laid a good deal of stress on the 
adult franchise—that the League advocates" adult 
franchise?—Yes. 

223. Before I coma to that, may I ask this: We 
have heard a lot about the Muslims being in the 
majority in the Punjab. Is it not the fact that 
Muslims form about 56 per cent, of the population 
in the Punjab, and that they are heavily in debt?— 
That is a fact. 

224. In view of the fact that they are heavily 
shackled in the way of debt, is not your majority a 
mere illusory majority P—That is one of the unfortu¬ 
nate features of the situation, but we Mahomedans, 
being democrats and being sincere well-wishers of the 
country’s constitutional advance, are willing to bear 
the consequences. We do not want to stand in the 
way of the country’s advancement. 

225. I do not want your reasons, and I am not in 
love with democracy or nationalism, because I am a 
humanitarian. I simply wanted to know this. In 
view of these facts, of the heavy indebtedness of the 
Punjab Muslims to non-Muslim moneylenders, is not 
your majority a mere illusory majority, and for all 
practical purposes, for purposes of election, they are 
os helpless as a minority?—There is that disadvan¬ 
tage. 

226. Sir ZvXfiqar Ali Khan . I should like to know 
whether you think that the present relations nf 
bitterness and hatred between the communities is due 
to separate electorates being formed?—No, certainly 
not. 

227. To what do you think it is due?—It is due, as 
I said, to Shvddhi and Sangathan on the one hand 
and Tamim and Tabligh on the other. 

228. You know that the Mahomedans here in this 
province form a very narrow majority. Can yon tell 
me what are your fears with regard to this majority 
being reduced to a minority?—If joint electorates are 
introduced. 

229. I want to know as you claim only five or six 
per cent, more than the other communities joined 
together, under what circumstances do you think this 
majority would be reduced to a minority?—If fran¬ 
chise is kept high the majority disappears. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan ; In the case of joint elec¬ 
torates what community will rule in the Punjab? 

230. Chairman; It is rather an estimate, is it not? 
—I do not know how to answer that. 

Chairman: I think.' Sir Zulfiqar, that that is one 
of those Questions which conveys all you wish to 
convey without it being answered. 

231. Sir Zulftqar Ali Khan: During the recent riots 
have the Sikhs remained neutral, or have they takeo 
aides?—They have sided with the Hindus in almost 
every riot. 1 know that Sikhs ann Hindus have been 
on one side nnd Mahomedans on the other in the 
Lahore riots, in the Rawalpindi riots, in all the 
Punjab riots Hindus and Sikhs have been on one side 
and Mahdhiedans on the other. 

232. What is your notion about the Central Govern¬ 
ment being kept strong enough for the purpose of 
controlling any irregularities of majorities or minori¬ 
ties in the province?—Tn the existing conditions? 

233. In the future conditions.—During the transi¬ 
tional period certainly flnv^rnmeni aught to bo kept 
strong enough, but when full responsible government 
is conceded, and we hare provincial autonomy, the 
residuary powers should be vested in the provinces 
and the Central Government should have only such 
powers as are expressly given to them in tile Constitu¬ 
tion for tlie purpose of management of common 
affairs. 


234. You know that in all the provinces of India 
there are majorities and minorities. You admit that 
fact, do you not?—Yes. 

235. Then what do you think is the safeguard 
against the minorities being oppressed?—In my 
opinion, when the time arrives when India is fit for 
full golf-government, it connotes that hy that time 
this communal friction and these differences will have 
disappeared, and, in consequence, all these considera¬ 
tions will disappear. 

236. This idea, I dare say, is your happy dream, 

but what I want to know is this-?—Then do not 

put to me this question—when full Dominion status 
is granted. 

237. In the meantime I should like to know what 
will be the position of the minorities?—Meanwhile, 
during the transitional period, a strong central 
government is necessary—during the transitional 
period. I have said so already. 

238. Could you please tell me if there are any un- 
touchablea amongst the Mahomedans?—What Maho¬ 
medans are untouchables P 

239. Can you reply to my question, Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal?—(Sir Muhammad Iqbal).- There is a class of 
people amongst the Muslims who are known as 
Musallis, but they have free access to mosques and 
everybody accepts food from their hands. To the 
Mahomedans both they nnd their votes are touch¬ 
able, unlike the Hindus, to whom their votes are 
touchable, but themselves untouchable. 

240. Could you tell me whether you would have 
Kazit appointed in the provinces for regulating 
M&homedan family laws?—This is not mentioned in 
the Memorandum of the League, but the opinion of 
the Mnualmans of the Punjab, as far as I know, is 
that they demand Kazit in ardor to decide cases re¬ 
lating to Mahomedan family law. 


242. Sir Zulfiqar Ali XAanPerhaps I may refresh 
your memory, because you were asked whether a Sikh 
was ever elected to the council before the days of 
communal representation. Do you remember if the 
late Sardar Partab Singh was elected a member of 
the Legislative Council?—Yes, and, after him, hi* 
brother, Sardar Daljib Singh, was elected from the 
Legislative Council to the Imperial Legislative 
Council. 


245. Captain Sikandar Unyat Khan: In tho pre- 
Reform council you elected a member to the Imperial 
Council, as it was then called?—Yes. 

246. Could you tell us if the Mahomedans voted for 
the Sikh nominee who was elected?—The voting was 
by ballot, so we do not know. 

247. Was there a pact between the Sikhs and the 
Mahomedans at that time in that council?—As both 
were interested in safeguarding agricultural interest 
they followed the same policy. 

248. With regard to separate representation, you 
would give separate representation also to the 
Christians and the depressed classes in the Punjab?— 
I think they ought to have it, yes. 

249. Chairman. I should like to use the opportunity 
of your being here to gather together three or four 
important prondtncements on the main subject you 
have been helping us about . They are, of course, very 
familiar, but it is convenient to have them together. 
First of all let us take the Montagu-ChelmBford 
Report itself. In paragraph 231, after some passages 
in which the atithors said that separate electorates 
wore opposed to tho teaching of history and that they 
perpetuated class divisions uml tended to stereotype 
existing relations, they dealt with the case of the 
Mahomedans, and they said this: “ At the same time 
we must face the hard faots. The Mahomedans were 
given special representation with separate electorates 
in 1909.” That, as we saw earlier in the afternoon, 
really means that in a number of provinces, though 
not in the Punjab, there was the addition to the 
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Morley-Minto provincial councils of a limited number 
of members elected on a simple Mahomedan vote. 
Theft they go on to say: “ The Hindus* acquiescence 
is embodied in the present agreement between the 
political leaden of thB two communities.'' That, no 
doubt, refers to the Lucknow Pact. “ The Maho- 
medana regard these as settled facts, and any attempt 
to go back on them would rouse a storm of bitter pro¬ 
test and put a severe strain on the loyalty of a com¬ 
munity which has behaved with conspicuous loyalty 
during a period'of very great difficulty, and which we 
know to be feeling no small anxiety for its own 
welfare under a system of popular government. The 
Mahomedans regard separate representation and com¬ 
munal electorates as their only adequate safeguards." 

I want to ask you, Sir Muhammad, to tell me and the 
Conference (and specially the British Commissioners) 
in a sentence whether it is your view, with the ex¬ 
perience that yon have, and speaking in your repre¬ 
sentative character, that that remains true still, that 
the Mahomedans regard separate ‘representation and 
communal electorates aa their only adequate safe¬ 
guards P—It does. 

250. Ton think soP—Tea. 

251. Then the authors of this Report go^n to say.' 

II Much as we regret the necessity, we are convinced 
that, so far as the Mahomedans at all events are con¬ 
cerned, the present system must be maintained until 
conditions alter, even at the price of slower progress 
towards the realisation of a common citizens hi p.” I 
have asked you whether you could help me to some 
view or estimate of the probability of a change in the 
situation, and you have rather said you cannot speak 
of the future, though you hope for a change?—I hope. 

252. Then comes this striking sentence: "But we 
can see no reaeon to set up communal representation 
for Mahomedans in any Province where they form a 
majority of the voters." Ton observe it does not say 
" where they form a majority of the population," but 
"where they form a majority of the voters.” Then 
that being the view expressed in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report the next thing one likes to look at 
is the Southborongh Committee’s Report, again using 

ou as a means of getting these things together. I 

ave got here the Report of Lord Southborough’s 
Committee, Volume I., Command Paper 141, 1919 P— 
There were two Southborongh Committees, one on 
electorates and one on subjects. 

253. Quite. This is on electorates, and on page 7 of 
the Report comes the passage on communal representa¬ 
tion. It contains a very important sentence. I think 
the Committee sat in the year 1919 P—I was a member 
of the Subjects Committee. 

254. I know, but what is important for the moment 
is this one.—They both sat simultaneously. 

255. As a matter of fact, the Report was in 1919. 
Let ua get the actual date. It is dated 22nd February, 
1919?—Yes. 

256. Sir Malcolm Hailey was a member?—Yes. 

257. I see on page 7 what Lord Southborough’s Com¬ 
mittee says is this. They refer to the passage in the 
Montagu-Chel^isford Report which I have just sum¬ 
marised. “ The Joint Report,” they say, "recognised 
the neoessity for the communal representation "of 
Mahomedans in Provinces where they do not form a 
majority of the electors." Then they say this: " The 
evidence received by us and tbfe opinions of local Gov¬ 
ernments concerned were almost unanimously in 
favour,of this course. In ail Provinces except Bengal 
and the Punjab Mahomedans are in a minority rs 
regards both population and electorates. In Bengal 
and the Punjab, where Mahomedans form a majority 
of the population, our rough estimates show that, f.hev 
form a minority of electors,” which they were antici¬ 
pating in trying to make the calculation. Then this 
strikes me very much: " There was very general agree¬ 
ment in favour of communal representation for 
Mahomedans in those Provinces ns well as in the rest 
of India, and the local Governments urged the same 
rtep. ’ Then the authors of the Report say: "Both 
Hindus and Mahomedans are thus in substantial 


agreement that the latter should everywhere enjoy 
communal electorates."—Exactly. That is my 
position^ 

258. This was a.document drawn up immediately 
after this Committee had been in the Punjab, and 
" Both Hindus and Mahomedans," they say, “are thus 
in substantial agreement that the latter should every¬ 
where " (that is, in the Punjab, too) "enjoy com¬ 
munal electorates and,” they go on, " we have no 
hesitation in recommending that effect should be given 
to this common desire."—Yes. 

259. 1 am going to ask you a question about that; 
but' it certainly would appear that the authors of this 
Report of Lord Southborough in 1919 were then under 
the clear impression, on the material before them, that 
not only Mahomedans but Hindus were in substantial 
agreement on tbe matter. That, I think, is the inter¬ 
esting point?—There is one thing I hope you will 
permit me to observe here. The late Mr. Gokhale, in 
a document which is known as his will and testament, 
recognised the right of the M n saal ma ns to special 
representation. 

280. My friend Dr. Snhrawardy referred to it this 
morning P—Yes. 

Dr. Snhrawardy: Yes, that was in 1919. 

281. Chairman: Let ns go a little further. The next 
thing which I t^iink the Conference might well con¬ 
sider is this, that if we take the official book, page 14, 
we see that, whereas by way of population tbe 
Mahomedans are 58 per cent, of the Punjab, taking 
the present general electorates and the present fran¬ 
chise rules the Mahomedans are not a majority of the 
electorate?—They are not. ^ 

282. Bnt, on the contrary, are 43.77 per cent?— 
That is so. 

263. Does not that seem to show that Lord South- 
borough’s Committee was at any rate right in this. 
They were right when they said that their estimate 
went to show that, though the Mahomedans were a 
majority in population, they would turn out to be a 
minority in the electorate?—That is quite right. 

284. Then it seems to me at present to follow that, if 
that is so, it was not a departure from the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report to provide for communal represen¬ 
tation in the Punjab for the Mahomedans, but it was 
an application of the Report?—Exactly' 

285. That seems to me to be the direct position in 
historical fact; I say nothing about whether it is 
right or wrong P—Exactly. 

Major Attlee: Does that show that it is possible that, 
though they might be in a minority of voters in the 
whole Province, yet, owing to the formation of a con¬ 
stituency, they might be able to return a majority to 
the Punjab Legislative Council? 

266. Chairman: I cannot find that either in the 
Montagu-Chelrasford Report or in the Southborough 
Report that aspect of the matter was brought out, hut, 
as we had occasion to observe this morning, there is no 
doubt at all that the distribution of the Mahomedan 
population, and, indeed, of the Mahomedan electorate, 
in this Province is not uniform over the whole area, 
but, on the contrary, you get a very considerable pre¬ 
ponderance, not merely of population, but of voters in 

— what we may call the western partsP—Yea. 

267. And, on the other hand, in some urban dis¬ 
tricts you get a very different situation; and that, of 
course, has to be borne in mind?—-Yes. 

liaja Narendra Nath: I have considered this point 
which Major Attlee is raising in my Memorandum. 

Chairman.' I recognise that you hare; indeed, I 
have it in mind. It is a very interesting analysis. 
But it is a fact, aa far as it goes. Of course, we are 
not deciding anything; we are trving to get the facts 
right. 

268. One other thing. I have hod worked ont for me 

somfe figures which I think may be useful to the Con¬ 
ference and perhaps also to you. The Lucknow Part_ 

if you can call that sort of arrangement a pact: 
lawyers might argue whether or not it has nnv con¬ 
tractual force—or the Lucknow scheme arronced for 
the Punjab, provided that Mahomedans in the Punjab 
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should have one-half of the elected Indian members?— 
That is right. As a matter of fact, we have not got 
that. 

269. I just want to see. Lot us look at the figures 
as they in fact are to-day. If you take the general 
elected seats, by which I mean if you exclude the land- 
owners’ constituencies, exclude the university, indus¬ 
try, commerce—if you simply take the generul electo¬ 
rate there are 64, and of those 64, 32 are Mahomedan. 
That is exactly 60 per cent.?—Yea. 

270. The next thing is this. There are four land- 
owner seats, and it is fair, I think, to say that of 
those four, two may be safely supposed to be Maho- 
medan, one by express definition and the other in 
practice, because it is Baluch Tuinandars, and two 
others, one Hindu and one Sikh. So you now get 
the total of 64 turned to 68, but you get the 32 turned 
into 34, and it is still half?—That is right. 

271. And the only sense in which it can be said 
to-day that the Mahomed an elected members are not 
half of the total elected members is this. There is a 
member elected for the university, where (except in 
one case when, owing to yonr astuteness, there was 
no contest) a Hindu in fact has always got in. There 
has been one occasion where there was not a contest; 
I do not care who the other candidate was, but it is 
one of my distinguished friend's forensic triumphs 
that he took the objection at the right moment, and 
therefore there was no contest. That is the one ex¬ 
ception. The Industry Member in practice has turned 
out to be a Hindu; the Commerce Member—that is 
what Sir Hari Singh Gour was referring to—has been 
a Christian. That means that you are adding three 
members without adding anyone to the Mahomedan 
list, and that is really the state of the poll, is it not? 
—Yes. 

272. There is one other thing which rather puzzles 
me. I know you do not mind my speaking quite 
frankly. I am a little puzzled by the statement that 
no Benous challenge to this communal representation 
arose, as you think, till December, 1924. I will tell 
you why I am puzzled. I quite see the strength of 
the point that it was not prominent at the time of the 
Southborough Committee, because I have just read the 
passage; but, you see, the MtftTdiman Committee was 
appointed and made a report, oud, ss we all know, 
you were on the Muddiman Committee, and you 
yourself signed the majority report, and I see, when 
l look at paragraph 69 of the Muddiman Committee’s 
Report, a very important passage on communal repre¬ 
sentation, beginning: "A question of much greater 
importance is undoubtedly that of communal repre¬ 
sentation." I miss a few words out. “ We have 
received conflicting evidence on this question from the 
witnesses before us, which we consider it is unneces¬ 
sary for us to summarise in full. On the one hand 
it is urged that the election of members on a com¬ 
munal basis is a very serious obstacle in the way of 
constitutional advanco ”—and so on. Then lower 
down on the page, in the same paragraph, “ it must 
be admitted that, in principle, these provisions are 
open to constitutional objection, and most of ua look 
upon them as an obstacle to political advance.” Y*ou 
observe it says “ most of us ” P—I remember that. 

273. ” But we consider that the abolition of any 
communal electorates (and in this we include reserved 
seats) is quite impracticable at the present time.” 
Now, it is obvious, is it not, that the Muddiman 
Committee evidently had this matter before them as 
a matter of contest and dispute?—Well, the reply to 
that, if I may respectfully say so, takes ns back really 
only .to three months earlier than December, 1924. TVe 
sat in Committee to take the evidence, as far as I 
remember, in August and September. Until then 
no resolution had been passed by any representative 
non-Muslim organisation taking any exception to this. 
No doubt among the witnesses who appeared before 
the Muddiman Committee, some had taken exception 
to this. Bnt they were individual opinions expressed 
by those witnesses. On the other hand, I have pointed 
out that a Hindu representative of the position of 


Mr. Chintamani, who is the editor uf Leader, has 
approved of it. So, it is really a matter of more or 
less throe months. But if you feel inclined to think 
that exception was taken three months earlier 

• t # 

274. Chairman: I am only trying to get at the fact 
merely because it is very important to see when this 
strong criticism emerged. You see the report of the 
Muddiman Committee was signed in December, 1924, 
and you yourself were one of the signatories to it. 
So 1 think it must have been rather before?—May-be 
three or four months before, say, in the summer of 
1924. My point is simply this, that the objection 
against communal representation is a matter of com¬ 
paratively recent origin and came to the surface after 
the foundation of the All-India Hindu Mahatabha in 
1922. 

276. Chairman: I wish to be entirely fair. We 
must remember that it may be urged, and urged 
with some force, that at the time when the objections 
began to be strongly taken, actual experience had 
been gained as to how the system worked, but when 
Lord South bo rough was sitting or when the Montagu- 
Chelmaford Report was being drawn up, the full effects 
of working of the system were largely matters of sur¬ 
mise. That is an argument that will have to be met. 

Witness; With all due deference, I might say that 
communal electorates had been in actual practice for 
a period of 12 years in many provinces in India when 
the South bo re ugh Committee wrote their report. 

Chairman: I do not attach so much importance to 
that now. I understand what you are referring to 
is that the Minto-Morley system, though on the whole 
it was not based on communal representation, made a 
small addition of Mahomedans by separate electorates 
in the case of certain provinces. So, for my own 
part, I do not attach so much importance to that 
as I should have done earlier in the afternoon before 1 
heard you. 

Dr. Narang: I have one explanation to make, sir. 
Why the idea of communal electorates came to the 
fore about 1924 or just about that time was this 
that if you would -look at this official document 
“ Communal Disorders,” the first riot reported here 
is on 11th April, 1923. Then the story goes on os to 
the causes that led to the riot, how people joined 
hands and so on; and it is very likely that they 
thought that this was one of the reasons which went 
to swell it. 

Chairman: I think it is very important to be clear, 
and we could not have a more authoritative evidence 
to help us about the history of this question than Mian 
Sahib's. 

276. Lord Burnham: Sir Muhammad, may I put you 
one question on a different matter, but ono of great 
importance, in which I should Like to have your con¬ 
sidered opinion. Do you think, from the Mahomedan 
point of view, that so far in the political arrangements 
of this Province dyarchy has worked smoothly and to 
the public advantage?—I think, taking the whole 
history of the working of dyarchy in all the Provinces 
of India, this is the one Province in which it has been 
more successful than in any other Province in India. 

277. In Bombay also we had evidence to the same 
effect; but, of course, you are not speaking for Bombay 
Presidency, but only in regard to this Province?— 
Lord Burnham, you know that dyarchy was introduced 
in India on 1st January, 1921. Until 31st December, 
1924, I was a member of the Government of India; so 
that for those years I had intimate and direct oppor¬ 
tunities of studying the situation so far as the work¬ 
ing of the Reforms scheme in all the Provinces was 
concerned. After that, on reversion to private life, 
;i» I Uke keen interest in public affairs, I have watched 
carefully the working of this system almost everywhere 
in Tndin, and I can only express my own personal 
opinion, and that is that in my opinion dyarchy has 
been worked more successfully in the Punjab than in 
any other Province in India. Next to the Punjab, 
come Bombay and Madras, where this has been 
worked successfully. 

z s 
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278. Lord Strathcona: In your document from the 
Ail-Indie Muslim League, Mian Sahib, you aay, in 
paragraph IS, sub-section (o): "The League is, on 
the whole, of opinion that this experiment should now 
be scrapped and a unitary form of Government should 
be inaugurated in the Provinces," Does the expres¬ 
sion 41 on the whole*’ indicate that some of your 
members consider that the time fot the scrapping of 
dyarchy has not yet arisen, and, if so, is that body of 
opinion what you oall an influential one?—No, 1 do 
not think it is. • You see, Lord Strathoona, we were 
weighing the pros and cona; something is to be said 
for and something is to be said against. 

279. Chairman.; I think, Sir Mnhammad, you 
wanted to say something at the end. 

Witness; Yes, Sir. While expressing my gratitude 
to the Commission for the very patient hearing they 
have given us this afternoon, 1 wish to say, on behalf 
of the deputation, that we hare heard with the deepest 
regret end pain that a certain deputation this morn¬ 
ing stated that, if separate electorates are not 
abolished, they would rather not hare any reforms in 
the Punjab. (Sir Muhammad Iqbal ; In the whole of 
India.) Did they say in the Punjab or in the whole of 
India? 

; 280. Chairman; The opinion expressed this morn¬ 
ing by the spokesman of the deputation was that, 
unless certain conditions were fulfilled, the view of 
his party was that they would prefer no constitution 
advance. 

Witness; Without any reference to the Punjab or 
India? Well then, we have received, if I may venture 
to say so‘with aQ deference to my learned friend, the 
statement which sounds to me like the statements 
sometimes made by children- 


281. Chairman: Please do not criticise; if you want, 
yon can express dissent. 

Witness; What I wish to say is this: If we were not 
sincere well-wishers of constitutional advance in our 
country, we might have countered that statement by 
saying that if communal electorates are abolished we 
would rather that even Montford Reforms were taken 
away. But, being sincere well-wishers of the country, 
we want constitutional advance, and at the same time 
we insist upon the retention of separate electorates 
because we believe that that is the only way of bring¬ 
ing into existence in this country really representative 
government and to avoid the creation of an oligarchy- 

282. Chairman: Mr. Muhammad Ali, I take it, is 
the spokesman of the deputation which represents the 
Ahmadiyya community. We have all got your memo¬ 
randum, but would you like to say anything either in 
support of, or to draw a distinction from, what has 
been said by the rest of the deputation ?—Maulvi 
Muhammad AK; I agree in principle to what has been 
said, but I want to add this, that in the future con¬ 
stitution, religions freedom and the freedom of pro¬ 
fession of faith as well as adoption should be included 
as an integral part of the scheme. 

283. Ohairfnan: Yon would like some provision made 
in the statutory constitutional structure to that effect P 
—Yes. 

284. Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan: What do yon mean 
by " religious adoption ” ?—Everybody should be free 
to declare to which ever religion he belongs. 

286. Chairman: Does the other gentleman, Mr. 
Bashir Ahmad, wish to add anything?— (Mr. Bashir 
Ahmad) i I would just like to say, Sir, that we are in 
favour of Dominion Status if the rights of the 
Mahomedans are protected. 
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This memorandum Is submitted, on behalf of tho 
Sikh community, in accordance with the invitation, 
issued by the Royal Indian Statutory Commission in 
their notification No. F-143/28, dated 8th March, 
1928. It is not intended to be a complete review of the 
system of Government which at present prevails in this 
country, nor does it purport to deal with all the 
questions which fall within the scope of the enquiry 
on which the Commission are now engaged. It is pro¬ 
posed to set out in this memorandum the views of the 
Sikh community on such matters as particularly 
concern them or which are closely connected with such 
matters. 

2. Before, however, dealing with these matters, it 
seems necessary to make a retrospective review of 
the treatment accorded to the Sikh community in the 
past. Without this, it is feared, the grievances of the 
community will not be fully appreciated, and the case 
of the community is likely to be seriously prejudiced. 
It is needless to say that the Sikhs are a virile, young 
community who have, in the past, cared more for 
shoulderiDg the burdens and responsibilities of the 
Empire than for political agitation for reforms. They 
have been profusely spilling their blood in defence of 
their country against foreign aggression and internal 
turmoil, and fighting for the Empire in all quarters 
of the globe, It is not necessary to amplify upon this 
subject. The Sikhs have received a rude shock by 
having had to realise that, when time came for the 
extension of reforms in the administration of the 
country, those who talked loudest and manoeuvred 
agitation could alone be listened to only if they could 
put up an appearance of a “ United demand." It 
seems to be exactly in this latter spirit that tho 
Lucknow Compact of the Congress and Muslim 
League wns approached by the authors of the Mont- 
ford Scheme of Reforms in the winter of 1917-18. It 
is not proposed to deal exhaustively here with all the 
efforts which the Sikh community put up to have 
their case considered on its merits, but it is necessary 
to state that in all stages of the enquiries, whether 
in India or finally in England, they were often met 
with the reply that the Congress League Compact of 
Lucknow stood in the way of the just recognition of 
their claims, in spite Of the fact that the Sikhs were 
neither parties to it nor were they even consulted by 
those who were responsible for drawing it up. Copies 
of the memoranda, which were then submitted on 
behalf of the Sikh community, attached hereunto 
(annexures A, B, C and D),* would sufficiently explain 
the position which then existed. It is now a matter 
of some relief that both Hindus and Mnhomedana, 
who were then responsible for such an inequitable- 
division of power among themselves, purely on the 
basis of negotiation, as remarked in the Montford 
Report, have found the Compact faulty, and haTe 
now repudiated it, though from their different stand¬ 
points and for reasons of their own. Certain further 
schemes are now being drawn up, again by negotia¬ 
tion. In these schemes also Sikh interests are being 
ignored. It is therefore necessary to strike n note of 
warning at the outsat against any such plausible 
schemes of division of power being now accepted unlees 
these make due provision for all interests and parties. 

3. Sikhs are a young community, with a strong 
dynamic force running through their nerves, which 
fortifies them to suffer and die for a just cause, but 
they are also of a most democratic frame. Of the 
three main communities inhabiting the Punjab they 
are the most literate and were its rulers before tho 
advent of tho British. They occnpy the highest 
economic status in the Punjab, to whose revenues 
they contribute the most - . They have the highest 
stake in the conntrv, and cannot entertain the idea 
of having to live at the mercy of tho two sister com¬ 
munities in the province. Tlieir political and 
economic importance cannot be exaggerated. It is 

• Not printed. 


therefore necessary not only in the Interests of the suc¬ 
cess of the scheme which the Parliament may event¬ 
ually evolve for the governance of this country, but 
also for the harmonious development and advance of 
this country towards responsible government, that all 
these aspects are scrupulously kept in view when the 
scheme is prepared and matured. 

4. When saying all this, the Sikhs do not wish to 
make any proposals in a spirit of narrowmindedness. 
They are fully aware of the essentials of a healthy 
-national growth in the country. While anxious to 
maintain their individuality as a separate com¬ 
munity, they are always ready to co-operate, with 
their sister communities for the development of a 
united nation. They would therefore be the first to 
welcome a declaration that no considerations of caste 
or religion shall affect the matter of organisation of 
a national government in the country. They are 
prepared to stand on merit alone, provided they, iu 
common with others, are permitted to grow, un¬ 
hampered by any impediments, in the way of reser¬ 
vations for any other community. Some other commu¬ 
nities, however, still seem to persist in one form or 
other for the recognition of religious factions in die 
constitution of the country, and, if their claims are 
reoognised and creed forms an integral part 
of the basis of representation in the admin is- 
stration of the country, the Sikhs apprehend 
danger to their very existence, unless adequate safe¬ 
guards are provided for them. The tyranny oF 
majority is an expression not wholly unknown in tLe 
political history of the world, and when such majority 
is based on religion, the extent to which such tyranny 
might go is unlimited. A simple case may perhaps .be 
quoted how that has taken place in the Punjab Legis¬ 
lative Council under the existing constitution. 

6. The Mahomedan community forms majority of 
the population of thiB province, and Hindus and 
Sikhs are minorities, being only about 32 and 11 per 
cent, of the population. Although as a majority 
community, Mahomed a ns were not under the neces¬ 
sity of any safeguards for their protection, yet they 
succeeded, by clever manoeuvring and in the absenou 
of Sikhs, to secure for themselves separate electo¬ 
rates in the Punjab, with half the elected seats, 
amongst the Indian population, to be reserved for 
them, in the LucknofW Compact, which surprised even 
the authors of the Montford Report (page 105). In 
spite of strong protests against this proposal, more 
particularly on behalf of the Sikhs, whose existence 
was absolutely ignored in this Pact, and warnings 
addressed to the authorities against the creation of 
a standing religious majority, against not only each 
of the other two communities in the province, but 
even against a combination of both, this proportion 
was secured to the Mahomedans in the province under 
the constitution framed. The result has been most 
disastrous, not only to the natural growth of national 
feeling in the province, but in many otheT ways. 
Secure against any defeat by the other communities, 
or even against their combined strength, the Mahotue- 
dan minister*, backed by his co-religionist* in the 
Council and often by Government, which had to de¬ 
pend upon this Mahomedan majority for its own 
maintenance, trampled the cherished rights of the 
other communities under his feet. Even Government 
was defied at times by this majority, and was inso¬ 
lently told that its very existence could be made im¬ 
possible by the Mahomedan?, upon whose vote it had 
to rely so much for its continuance. 

6. The passing of the Sikh Gnrdwara* and Shrines 
Act of 1922 is a case in point. It is not intended to 
give a history of the struggle that the Sikhs hid to 
make to rescue their holy places from the clutches of 
immoral and extravagant Mnhants and priests. De¬ 
spairing of all legal efforts that they had made for 
over half a century under the existing laWs, the Sikhs 
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organised themselves to assert the force of public 
opinion, and, apposed by the selfish priests and 
Mah an t*, they had even to suffer massacres, which 
opened the eyes of Government to the necessity for 
special legislation. The Mobomedan Minister of the 
Punjab Government happened to be in charge of the 
portfolio, and he whittled down all reasonable pro¬ 
posals for a healthy provision being made whenever 
such an attempt appeared to be nearing success. He 
brought out a Bill of his own to deal with the situa¬ 
tion, which was, to say the least about it, a useless 
piece of legislation. It was unanimously opposed by 
the Sikhs wham it concerned. It was also opposed by 
the overwhelming majority of the Hindus. And yet 
the Mahomedan Minister was able to pass it in the 
Council, backed by his standing Mahomedan majority 
and the o fficial block, and it was placed on the 
Statute Book as Act VI. of 1922. It is, however, in¬ 
teresting to add that the Act remained an abso¬ 
lutely dead letter till it was repealed, about three 
years later, by Act VUI. of 1925, though after con¬ 
siderable further sacrifices and Bufferings which the 
Sikhs hod to make and undergo. Another point 
worthy of note in this connection is the manner in 
which the Mahomedan Minuter set up a curious 
formula by which different communities were given 
representation on Municipal Boards, and his forma¬ 
tion of new constituencies for District Boards, by 
which the interests of his own community wero 
furthered and those of the Sikhs were prejudiced. 

7. So far as the Punjab Legislative Council is con¬ 
cerned, instances like this, though, perhaps, not so 
glaring, can be multiplied to prove the mischief of 
allowing a standing religious majority to trample 
upon the feelings and interests of the two minority 
communities. The argument is often advanced that 
a majority of population cannot be permitted to be 
reduced to a minority in the legislature, in any pro¬ 
vinces and that as the Hindus, where they form n 
majority of the population in other provinces, are 
allowed to retain that majority in them*, why should 
not the Mahomed an s have the »me majority hereP 
The analogy, however, is not correct. In other pro¬ 
vinces there are Afro important communiteis, Hindus 
and Mahomed ana, to be considered; while in the 
Punjab we have three distinct commnnitiee. Hindus, 
Mahomedan* and Sikhs, whose respective interests 
have to be safeguarded. The Mahomedona in the 
Punjab may be allowed a majority against each com¬ 
munity, but in the interests of fair play they cannot 
claim a majority against any combination. Needless 
to add that it is against the fundamental principle of 
democracy to provide safeguards by a statute in 
favour of a majority community. It may also bo 
pointed out that Hindus, in other provinces, such a* 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies, where they form 
majority of the population, are themselves divided 
into two well-defined sections, Brahmins and non- 
B rah mins, differences between whom are as keen 09 
between any other two entirely different religions com¬ 
munities. The tyranny of one majority community 
over another is thus minimised there. But .such is 
not the case in. the Punjab. The mischief of allowing 
a majority to a community over any combination of 
minority communities is too obvious to require further 
comment. 

B. It has already been mentioned that the Sikhs, 
in spite of being the smallest of the three communi¬ 
ties in the Punjab, are prepared to fore go all 
communal representation if this can be knocked out of 
the constitution of the country. Mahomedons, 
depending upon their majority, should welcome such 
a proposal, but if they do not, it is but reasonable 
that the division of seats should be made in the 
province on other than numerical considerations, and 
the existing proportion of Sikh seats in the province 
should be considerably increased. It is subject to 
these reservations that the Sikhs beg to offer the 
following criticism regarding the present constitution 
and make their proposals about its future develop¬ 


ment. In malrip g these proposals, it will be necessary 
to brielly refer to past experience, based so far as this 
Memorandum is concerned, on the working of the 
system fin the Punjab. 

9. It seems that in the Punjab it is somewhat diffi¬ 
cult to say that dyarchy has either succeeded or failed. 
While heads of Government have generally been 
pleased, it is said, to hold joint meetings of both 
wings of Government, and while the responsibilities 
to administer the department* were distinct, the mini¬ 
sters have all along been controlled by the Financo 
Department, which was a reserved subject. The 
ministers, thus, could not act independently when 
they were hampered in their actions, not only by the 
moral influence exercised by the Head of Government, 
inspired often by the Secretariat, but also by the 
standing constitutional check of the Finance Member, 
who has also been a member of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice, to which service and its cognate services the 
Secretaries have always belonged. It is also an open 
secret in the province that the ministers have not 
always had complete and loyal support from the heads 
of deportment* under them. Bureaucracy still holds 
the powers it had, and the Governor, a* their head, 
is still as autocratic, if not more, a* he used to be. 
Ministers have been unable, in spite of their earnest¬ 
ness, to carry out their schemes of development, partly 
for want of funds and partly on account of the un* 
sympathetic attitude of the bureaucracy. In addition 
to those facte, another impediment in the efficient and 
impartial discharge of responsibility by the ministers 
in this province ho* been the communal bias. The 
constitution hod, itself, recognised the principle of 
communal representation, end.it appears that some 
ministers, at any rate, have considered that they 
could feel eecore in their seats only if they could 
hold their own community at their bock, and for this 
purpose they have hod to take measures and initiate 
policies which were designed to placate their commun¬ 
ity alone. Such measures and policies have naturally 
evoked considerable resentment and consequent ill- 
will, which have very often prevented the full fruition 
of those'measures. It is thus clear that the existing 
system has been inherently defective, and if the 
partially responsible Government, as the present ad¬ 
ministration under the Reform Scheme is called, has 
not hitherto led to the greatest happiness of the 
people, the fault lies mainly in the system itself, and 
not so much in the men who were selected to work it 
oat. The ministers were not always selected on 
account of their capacity or popularity, but many 
other considerations seem to have prevailed in their 
appointment. Under these adverse circumstanoee, the 
surprise is not that the system has failed, but that it 
has worked at all and has achieved an amount of 
success. The experiment has, anyhow, proved that 
Indians have got the capacity to govern themselves, 
and would be able to work their country's solvation, if 
the impedimenta in their way were removed. 

10. As regard the growth of parties, the existence 
of watertight oommunal compartments, both in the 
electorates and in the Council and Assembly has 
—naturally prevented their formation and development 
in the proper sense, and the same cause has adversely 
influenced and, in fact, retarded the growth of public 
opinion in the province. Every one has had to con¬ 
sider the system in terms of communal gains end 
losses, and no one has had his vision taken beyond 
snch limits.- Subject to this, it is impossible to say 
that, in spite of the low level of education and the 
illiteracy of the meases, the electorates have not taken 
intelligent interest in the working of the constitution. 
They have formed reasonable opinions upon public 
matters of interest and have insisted upon their repre¬ 
sentative* to press their views in the councils. 
Education has advanced and people have begun to 
realise that the power of vote is not to be entirely 
thrown away. No doubt such votes have often gone 
on sectional considerations, but this is the fanlt of 
the constitution and not of the electors. The latter 
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have not bid occasion to think otherwise. The Sikhs, 
therefore, while they welcome an extension of the 
system of responsible Government, feel that any 
extension that may be decided upon should be accom¬ 
panied by the removal of circumscribing adverse con¬ 
ditions, and if these Utter cannot be removed, they 
feel that no radical extension of the present system 
'will be useful to the country. It would merely extend 
the area of mischief. 

.II. The first Reform that is needed in the body 
politic, therefore, is to remove the drawbacks of the 
present system by 

(а) Removing communal representation alto¬ 
gether. 

(б) Defining the Governor as a purely constitu¬ 
tional head, without any direct hand in the 
administration, except power of veto. 

(c) Allowing the legislature full control over the 
finances; and 

(rf) Subordinating the executive and bureaucracy 
to the will of the legislature. 

12. A scheme of communal reservation of seats with 
joint electorates has recently been put forward in the 
country and has been freely discussed to take the 
place of the present separate communal electorates. 
Although this is an improvement upon the present 
system, of which the evil effects will be removed, to 
some extent, it will afford no remedy for the ailments 
of the body politic, which have been described above. 
Should, however, this be decided upon, or the present 
system were allowed to continue, the Sikhs would 
earnestly pray for relief from the tyranny of the 
majority, by the amendment of the present constitu¬ 
tion, so aa to increase the proportion of Sikh seats in 
the Council, as well as in the Assembly and the Coun¬ 
cil of State and a similar representation in the 
administration of the country. 

13. The case of the Sikh community has been stated 
fully in the communications and memoranda, which 
were presented to Government when the if on t ford 
Scheme was on the anvil both in India and in Eng¬ 
land, copies of which are hereunto Attached.* The Sikh 
community desires that the Commission may be pleased 
to refer to the Records on this subject in the offices of 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, for, as mentioned in the Report 
of the Sikh Deputation that had been sent to Eng¬ 
land in 1920 (copy attached hereunto os annexure E),* 
the Sikhs believe that the justice of the claim of the 
Sikh community was acknowledged in England, but 
effect was not given to it mainly because of the in¬ 
iquitous division of power as proposed in tin Congress 
League Compact of Lncknow, to which Sikhs were no 
party. But for this injustice done to the claims of 
tho Sikhs, the history of tho relations between the 
Sikh community and Government might, perhaps have 
been different in many respects than it has been 
during the lost eight years. 

14. The Sikhs claim that the proportion of seats in 
the Punjab Legislature, as between the three main 
communities—Mahomedans, Hindus and Sikhs — 
should be 40, 30 and 30 per oent. respectively, and the 
same should be the proportion of their representation 
from the Punjab in the Central Legislature. This will 
give a clear majority to the majority community 
against each of the other communities, but not a stand¬ 
ing tyrannous majority against a combination of the 
others. That the Mahomedans can apprehend no such 
combination against them in the Punjab will be evi¬ 
dent from the fact that the Sikhs have hitherto thrown 
in their lot more often with Mohnmedans than with 
Hindus, especially as their interests*, ns a rural and 
agricultural community, hare coincided with those of 
tho 3fah axicdzns. 

15. In Sind, Delhi, and in the North-West Frontier 
Province we have a fairly large Sikh population and 
of persons believing in the Sikh Gurus. We would 
request that the claims of Sikhs in Sind be specially 


recognised. Demand has, however, been made in 
certain quarters for the separation of Sind from the 
Bombay Presidency. We are not in favour of such a 
proposal. But if such a' step is to be taken then Sikh 
claims for adequate representation in the newly 
formed Province should be fully recognised. In Delhi 
and the North-West Frontier Province similar repre¬ 
sentation should be conceded to the Sikhs in the new 
constitution that may be formulated for these 
Provinces. 

16. Subject to the above reservations, under which 
no one single community can oppress members of 
another, the Sikhs would recommend a system of 
Federal Government being established in the country, 
under which each Province will have full independence 
in all internal affairs, but will be subject to the control 
of the Central Government in matters pertaining to 
the defence of the country and constitution against 
both foreign aggression and internal commotion, other 
than ordinary breaches of the peace. The foreign rela¬ 
tions and the questions relating to tariff, external 
trade, and other cognate subjects, such as communica¬ 
tions, post, telegraph, etc., must remain within the 
entire control of the Central Government. 

17. No member of the permanent services of the 
country should ever be appointed as Governor, and 
Ministers should always be chosen so as to represent 
the various elements constituting the Legislature, and 
should exercise joint responsibility in all matters, sub¬ 
ject to the vote of the Legislature. The beads of de¬ 
partments and secretaries to Government should under 
no circumstances be allowed to go to the Governor 
direct. 

18. There should be a complete separation of the 
executive and judicial functions in the administration 
of the country. The judiciary should be entirely 
under the control of the High Courts. 

19. Franchise should continue on the same basis as 
it is at present. Provision, however, should be made 
in the constitution itself for gradual extension of fran¬ 
chise with the spread of education and crystalisation 
of informed public opinion. 

20 . Tender no circumstances should system of com¬ 
munal representation, whether through communal or 
joint electorates, be allowed to exist in local bodies, 
but minorities should have adequate representation on 
these bodies. 

21. Governors in the Provinces and the Governor- 
General in the Central Government should have 
exactly the same position and powers as they possess 
in self-governing Domnions, like Canada, Australia 
and South Africa. 

22. Crown, through the Governor-General and a 
Commander-m-Chief, as the case may be, must con¬ 
tinue to control the Army, Navy and Air Force, as well 
as relations with foreign and Indian States, but all 
other subjects, both in the Provincial and Central 
Government, should be subject to the vote of the 
Legislature. 

23. All constitutions, both Central and Provincial, 
should be bicameral, i.e., there should be a Chamber of 
Senators where the Acts of the representative body 
should be subject to revision, aud the constitution of 
such revisional chamber should be based on higher 
electoral qualifications, with the addition of a limited 
number of members appointed by nomination to repre¬ 
sent classes and interests which might otherwise 
remain unrepresented. 

24. Services should all be recruited through a Public 
Service Commission, set up in each Province, and one 
at the Central Government, and endeavour should be 
made to increase the representation of Indians to 75 
per cent, of the total vacancies. The Public Service 
Commission shall, in each Province, see that all classes 
of the population are fairly represented in the ser¬ 
vices, hut the criterion of appointment in all cases 
shall he merit and efficiency for the work expected to 
be done. 


•Not printed. 
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Tbs Deputation onmbtad of:— 

1. Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundar 
Singh Majithia, Kt, CJJE., Amritsar. 

2. Sardar Mohan Singh Ji, Rais and 
Landlord, Rawalpindi. 

3. Sardar Teja Singh Ji, BJL, LL.B., 
Advocate, Rawalpindi. ’ 

4. Sardar Sant Singh Ji, BJL, LL.B., 
Advocate, Lyallpore. 

189. Sardar Ujjal Singh .- Time is very short, and 1 
hope yon will give your replies as briefly as possible. 
It was said yesterday that the Sikhs were not a dis¬ 
tinct community, but were part and parcel of the 
Hindus. Do you agree with this viewP—(Sardor 
Sundar Singh Majithia ): Sikhs have been a distinct 
community. From the times of the Gums they have 
been a distinct community, and I cannot accept the 
statement from a rival comm unity that we are not a 
distinct community; I cannot accept it at alt Facts 
are facts, and we have to recognise facta aa such. We, 
as Sikhs, are interested in safeguarding tile rights of 
the Sikh oommunity, and it could not be expected 
that in doing so we should allow ourselves to be merged 
into A, B or C. I will not name them, but simply say 
A, B or O. With the communal outiiook as we have 
got it here it is very difficult for our community to 
safeguard its interests. Religiously and socially we 
are a distinct community, and as such our interests 
are sot identical with those of any other community 
at aU. 

190. Can yon give me an instance (part‘from what 
you have already said) in the pre-Reform or post- 
Reform Councils where the Sikhs have sided with the 
Muslims as opposed to the Hindus?—If instances are 
required I can give you a number. 

191. Yes, briefly?—Take the debates, for example, 
in 1923. On the resolution regarding the amalgama¬ 
tion of the North-West Frontier Province with thg_ 
Punjab and the grant of Reforms in the North-West 
Frontier Province (Debates, Volume IV., page 196) 
they sided with the Mahomedans. On the resolution 
regarding holding summer sessions in Simla (Volume 
II., pages 356 and 366) they sided with the 
Mahomedans. 

Chairman: That lost illustration does not sound an 
important one I. 

. Witntsi (Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia): Then in 
another question, about the emolument* of 
the zaildars and lambardars they sided with the 
Mahomedans. Another important question which was 
denit with in my department was the resolution re¬ 
garding schedules of occupiers’ rates on the canals in 
the Pnnjab. There also they sided with the 
Mahomedans. These instances could be multiplied if 
you like, Sir. 


5. Sardar Man Singh Ji, BA*, LL.B., 
Advocate, Lahore. 

6. Lieut. Sardar Raghbir Singh, O.B.E., 
Sandhawalia, Raasasn. 

7. Sardar Hangai Singh Man, Rais 
Kot Shera, Vice President. 

8. Sardar Jodh Singh, M.A. 

9. Capt Lakka Singh. 

192 . Sardar Ujjal 8ingh: In the pre-Ref onn 
council?—in the pre-Reform councils. Perhaps 1 
may not be <ii*wlo««ng anything which is not right, bnt 
1, as one of the representatives of the Punjab, wu 
returned with the help of the Mahomed»n members, 
and. the idea used to be that once a Sikh should go 
and another tim» a Mahomed an should go. In fact, 
there was a great complaint on behalf of our Hindu 
friends that this was not right at aU, as they had not • 
chance of being returned. 


193. Sardar Ujjal Singh: Can you tell me whether 
a party system on political lines can be evolved with 
the system of communal electorates?—I am afraid not. 
Under the present separate communal electorates no 
such party system can be evolved unless there is a 
change in the outlook. 

194. Yon think the parties in the 00 unoil era based 
on communal lines?—They have been in the past. 

196. Supposing separate communal electorates arc 
maintained, do you want them to be confined to the 
legislatures or would yon extend them to local bodies? 
—I would certainly not extend them to the council, 
bnt 1 shall have objection to their extenaion to the 
local bodies. You mean making an experiment there 
as well? 

196. You mean that you would confine them to the 
legislatures P—No, not at all. What I meant was that 
JL would not extend separate electorates to local 
bodies. 

197. Would you then make an experiment of the 
system of proportional representation in loeal bodies 
in place of separate electoratesP—Perhaps that will 
be the best method. That experiment might be tried 
in the local bodies first, and if "it proves suooeeaful 
there it might be extended later on. 

198. Under a system of communal electorates would 
yon have a chief Minister in the Council forming his 
own Ministry?—Well, as I have said before, if com- 
munalism were to remain yon cannot possibly expect 
that a chief Minister would carry the confidence of all 
the members of the Legislative Council. At any rote, 
he will have to be supported by his own members, and 
there may be members representing the other com¬ 
munities in the Cabinet, so to speak, and they would 
be supported by their own members. If communal 
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feelings Leva to remain, naturally this would not 
work. 

199. The demand has been made that separate elec¬ 
torates should be maintained, and that seats should 
be reserved for all communities on the population 
basis, even for a majority community. May I know 
your views on this point '( —Well, it would lead to this, 
that the majority community would practically have 
the whole show. It gives the majority community the 
statutory right to govern the country independently 
of the wishes of the people as a whole. This could not 
possibly be done, I am afraid. Then the next point 
is, would the Sikhs like this? The Sikhs were the 
rulers of the Punjab and they fought with the 
British for their country. They did not give up the 
Punjab without a struggle. Do you expect that we 
shall like ourselves to be aabordinated to another 
community to rule over us P 

300. Chaudhri ZafruUah Khan: Would you like to 
ruleP—Like to ruleP All the ooxnmnnitiee should 
join together and rule. Unless they do join together 
they cannot role. 

901. Sardar Ujjal Singh: Would the rule of one 
community be communal raj or swaraj ?—The answer 
is evident. 1 need not reply. That will be a peculiar 
sort of swaraj. 

202. You have been in the Council for three years, 
I believe, Sard a r Jodh Singh P Do you think the 
Sikh minority has been able to protect their interests? 
(.Sardar Jodh Singh ) : I am afraid it has not been 
able to do bo. 1 can give you some glaring instances. 
The dearest rights of the Indian people are the reli¬ 
gious rights. In 1923 a Minister with the blook of 
votes of his own community forced the Gurdwara Bill 
on the Sikhs in the teeth of their united opposition. 
The Bill was so much disliked by the community that 
it could not be brought into foroe even after its 
passage. Then another thing was done to reduce the 
importance of the Sikhs in the local bodies. You 
know perlmps that, compared to their numbers, their 
voting strength is very large; to reduce that voting 
strength a formula was invented, that on the local 
bodies the representation should be according to the 
mean of the voters and of the population. Separate 
electorates were not introduced, but orders were 
issued on behalf of the Ministry of Education to the 
effect that the constituency should be cooked in such 
a way as to produce that result, and the Sikhs 
suffered in consequence. These are the two glaring 
instances. If you want minor instances I can quote 
more. 

203 . You will be prepared to make a sacrifice if 
communal representation in any form is not given P 
But if it is to be kept alive in any shape or form you 
would have yonr representation weighted in excess of 
your number. What are your grounds for this weight¬ 
ing ?—{Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia) : First of all 
we do not want communal representation to be re¬ 
moved simply for the sake of show and to show a sort 
of unity which is really not there. But if it is 
possible to remove it throughout the country as a 
whole—I do not want to be understood by the use of 
the word “ country " simply the Punjab, but I mean 
the country as -t whole, India as a whole—then Sikhs 
would be prepared to sacrifice themselves for the sake 
of nationalism. Bnt if this communal representation 
is concealed or exists in any peculiar way all round, 
and it is only shown to have been removed in the 
Punjab, very cleverly removed in the Punjab, I am 
afraid I cannot accept that. Nobody expects that 
wonld be kept out of the Punjab. 

204. Chairman: I would like to be entirely clear 
about this. I understand you to any on behalf of 
your deputation that if the principal of communal 
representation is entirely removed from the constitu¬ 
tional structure of British India, in all its parts, 
then the Sikh community, so far as you are able to 
speak for it, would bo prepared to abandon the 
separate Sikh electorate in the Punjab?—They will 
be prepared to sacrifice for the sake of nationalism. 


205. That is to say, they will abandon the separate 
electorate. But, on ths other hand, I understand you 
to say that unless there is a complete removal of com¬ 
munal representation everywhere the Sikhs are not 
prepared, as far as their own request goes, to abandon 
separate representation?—Yes, sir. That wo have 
said. 

206. Sardar Ujjal Singh: You want representation 

in excess of your number?—You know in our repr^ 
sentation we have provided 4U per cent, for the 
Mohamedaus, 30 per cent, for the Hindus, and 30 per 
cent, for the Sikns. My grounds are these. First of 
ail we are only in the Punjab to qny appreciable 
extent. Outside we are only a very small community, 
and as such we have everything, our hearths and 
homes and everything in the Punjab. So in this pro¬ 
vince we could not be expected to be placed in any 
position which will be detrimental to the interests of 
the community as a whole. In other provinces the 
other communities can bargain for the sake of 
majority in one or minority in the others, bnt we 
have not any such considerations outside the Punjab. 
That is the first reason. Then we have besides that 
very large gurdwaras with endowments attached to 
these gurdwaras which are not only existing in 
the Punjab. These gurdwaras exist outside the 
Punjab as well, even in some of the native 
states. For example, the last resting place of 
the 10th Gnra is at Nander (Hyderabad, 

Deccan). Than we, as a military community, have 
fought the battles of the Empire and sacrificed for 
the upkeep of the Government. We have shed our 
blood not only on the frontiers of the Punjab, but 
even outside at great distances. In the last war 
in the frontiers of different countries where the war 
was raging. Then our military strength in the past 
has been nearly one-sixth of the whole army. As 
regards the revenue, we pay in the province, I be¬ 
lieve, something like 40 per emit, of the total land 
revenue. The Hindus and Mahometans are in the 
majority in some of the provinces. In some provinces 
the Hindus are in the majority and in some the Maho- 
medana are in the majority. In that way they con 
keep the balance of power in different places, but we, 
being simply in the Punjab, unless we are given 
special weightage for our representation, we cannot 
keep the influence of the community, or we cannot 
exert any real influence in the debates, or we cannot 
make ourselves properly-felt. Then no minority com¬ 
munity should be at the mercy of a majority com¬ 
munity and no majority community should be in a 
position to tyrannise any minority community, and, 
against such contingency, there should be a combina¬ 
tion which should be able to defeat that contingency 
should it arise. Coming to our services in the war, I 
think we have given nearly one out of every four 
men that went from the Punjab. And aa regards the 
rewards we have won I think one-third of the re¬ 
wards as a whole. 

207. Do you think, Sardar Sahib, that me of the 
causes of this late agitation was the disappointment 
felt by the Sikh community on account of the inade¬ 
quacy ^of representation given by Government?— 
Naturally. I think we were promiwod in the Joint 
Report of the Right Honourable Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford that this community will be repre¬ 
sented on the same basis as the Mahomed an com¬ 
munity, but when the actual time came the promise 
made was not fulfilled. 

208. You. mean according to the calculation based 
on the representation given to the MahomedansP— 
That average was whittled down. 

209. Do 1 understand that the proportion of repre¬ 
sentation given to V|q Mnssalman minorities in other 
provinces was far in excess of their number? Was it 
30 per cent, proportion calculated on that basis?—I 
will give you the figures. Take the example of Bihar 
and Orissa. The Maliomedans in Bihar and Orissa 
are 10 per cent, of the population and they have been 
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given 27.5 per cent, in the compact, and 1 think the 
uOTertuneut gave them 29 per cent. 

210. Do you think that the constituencies in the 
Punjab are unmanageableP—They are; yee. 

211. What measures would you suggest to decrease 
the size of the constituencies?—There are two things. 
I would suggest the increasing of the number of mem¬ 
bers in the council. The other thing is we can do 
away with urban and rural distinction. That distinc¬ 
tion, X understand, is not seen anywhere except in 
Bengal, and perhaps this has been removed in Bengal 
also. 

212. Chairman; What do you mean by removing 
the 41 urban and rural distinction," Border Sahib?— 
We have got rural constituencies and urban consti¬ 
tuencies. I would certainly like that this distinction 
might be done away with. 

213. But, of oourse, obviously the towns must have 
representation. Yon would not suggest that Lahore 
should have no repreeentation?—They will come in. 
You can form a constituency. 

214. I think what yon mean, perhaps, is this, that 
yon do not like towns up to 10,000 inhabitanta being 
thrown into a rural constituency. Is that so?—Not 
exactly that. What 1 mean is that it introduces a 
sort of distinction. We have already got many dis¬ 
tinctions. 

216. You say then that there must be members of 
the legislature who represent great towns like 
Lahore. ‘ And there most be members of the legisla¬ 
ture who represent districts like Lyallpur. What do 
you mean by saying that yon want to get rid of the 
distinction between urban and rural P—We have got 
some special constituencies as well, and we con form 
other constituencies if need be and group them 
together. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: 1 think what he means is 
that different towns are grouped together, one town 
here and- another town at a distance of 20, 30 or 40 
miles. What he means to say is to do away with that 
distinction. If you take Lyallpur district, include 
Lyallpur town also in it and make two constituencies 
instead of one. 

Witness: I will give you another example. Take the 
Sikh nr ban constituency. The whole of the Punjab 
is lamped together for this one seat. How can you 
expect a man to go about from place to place for long 
distances to canvass votes during elections? 

216. What would you do in that particular case?— 
I would do away with the di&tinction between urban 
and-* rural constituencies. 

217. Would yon do that for nil communities?—My 
idea is for all communities. I do away with all those 
distinctions. The less of those distinctions, the better. 

218. Are you in favour of retaining the special 
constituencies, such as the universities constituency, 
industries, etc.?—Yes. 

219. The landholders’ constituency?—Yes, except¬ 
ing one here which I myself have not been able to 
understand—the Tumandars’ constituency with ten 
voters. 

220. Do you want provinces to be set up os inde¬ 
pendent sovereign states?—You mean that all the 
residuary powers should be taken away from £Ee 
Central Government and given to the provinces? 

221. Exactly?—I am afraid I am not in favour of 
that. 

222. Could yon give the Conference some idea os to 
how diarchy has been working in the province ? You 
were in the Government for some time, for five years, 

I believe P— . 

Chairman: I should like to make that point clear. 
When were you in office?—I was Executive Council 
Member, sir, from the 3rd of Januiuy, 1921. to the 
2nd of January, 1926, that is, five years. 

223. Sardar Ujjal Singh: Could you give the Con¬ 
ference some idea of the working of dyarchy?—1 said 
that diarchy has worked fairly satisfactorily. But in 
some respects you cannot say it has worked all right. 


1 should be committing myself too much, and may be 
divulging certain things, ami so 1 should rather say 
nothing lurther. 

224. rlow did you like the idea of departmental 
heads or secretaries approaching the Governor over 
the heads ot Members into yourseit, or the Ministers!* 
—i did not like it at all. 

225. Chaudhri ZafrulUdi Khun: Are we clear, 
Sardar Sahib, that that happened?—It always 
happened. 

226. Sardar Ujjal Singh: Are you iu favour of en¬ 
trusting the question ot recruitment to the services to 
an independent body like the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion?— ten ; 1 think we have said that in our 
.Memorandum. 

227. Chaudhri ZafruUah Khan: Sardar Sahib, 1 

should draw your attention to page 137, paragraph 16, 
of your Memorandum, which is signed by you, of 
course, and you must know the recommendations which 
have been made by you. You eay: ** Subject to the 
above reservations, under which no one single com¬ 
munity can oppress members of another, the Sikhs 
would recommend a system of federal Government 
being established in the country, under which each 
Province will have full independence in all internal 
affairs. * * *” Since when have you changed 

that view P—Of course, full independence in certain 
subjects, but not in all. 

228. Am I to understand Mutt in your answer with 
regard to residuary powers given to Sardar Ujjal 
Singh what yon really meant waa what is given in this 
paragraph? Do you want to amend it?—I think we 
have said something about residuary power when we 
considered the question in connection with the Nehru 
Committee's Report. I think we said that residuary 
powers should not be taken^pway from the Central 
Government. 

229. Since you signed this Memorandum, your Tiew 
has undergone a change?—Not a change. In some 
coses certain power should remain with the provincial 
Government, bat there are certain other powers which 
should remain with the Central Government. 

230. Does paragraph 16 oonUnue to represent accu¬ 
rately your view on that point, or does it require 
modification?—It is subject to what I have said just 
now. 

231. It is modified to that extent?—Yon take that 
interpretation in the wrong way. But from my point 
of view there are only certain powers which should be 
exercised by the Provincial Government, but the re¬ 
siduary powers should remain with the Central 
Government. 

232. At page 135 of your Memorandum, in the last 
sentence of paragraph 6, yon said: "Even Govern¬ 
ment was defied at times by this majority, and was 
insolently told that its very existence could be made 
impossible by the Mahomed&ns upon whose vote it had 
to rely so much for its continuance." Will yon cite 
either some document or some declaration where that 
was said?—In the open council, one of the Mahomedan 
members said go. 

233. Will you give me a reference? That is a very 
serious allegation P—I could not do it at the moment, 
bat it could be given. 

2J4. I will be very glad if you will. You say that 
‘"'Government was defied by this majority. Do you 
mean to say that the Mahomedans were in a majority? 
—You can see that from the number of Mahomedans. 

235. I will put it in this way. Out of the elected 
and nominated members, apart from the official bloc, 
the Mahomedans were 36 out of 79, including nomina¬ 
tion. Do you call that a majority?—As I said, with 
the communal bias which has been rampant through¬ 
out the Punjab Council, they were nothing else but a 
majority. 

236. You call 36 out of 79 a majority?—You are 
lumping together the Hindus and the Sikhs. I do not 
take it in that way. 

237. In order that a majority should have its own 
wav it has to be an absolute majority. Other people 
combined together can defeat any bloc which is less 
than half. What is your meaning with regard to this 
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majority? 41 understand that, so far as absolute 
majority was concerned, the Mahoroedans were in a 
minority P—I am doubtful if they were. 

238. You think these figures are not correct?—I do 
not think that these figures are correct. But I say 
that when yon lump together the Hindus and the 
Sikhs into one bloc and take the Mahomedans sepa¬ 
rately, they are in a minority. 

239. Can you tell me os to whether during the latter 
part of the second council there was no Mahomedan 
Minister?—I cannot give you any reply to that 
because 1 was not in the council. 

240. But do you know as a matter of fact, os an 
ontsider, after you had resigned?—You might put 
that question to my friend Sardar Jodh Singh, who 
was in the counqil. 

Sardar Jodh Singh (iritneji): Yea, I could inform 
the Conference about that and give the reasons for 
that also. 

241. I am not asking reasons. I am merely eliciting 
factsP—(Sardar Jodh Singh): The fact is known to 
everybody that there was no Mahomedan. 

242. Haring that short time did the Mahomedan 
bloc support the non-Mahomedan ministers P—(Sardar 
Jodh Singh): The Mahomedan bloc tried ita best not 
to support, but the Hindus and 8ikha joined together 
and because Government wanted to keep that 
Ministry in power with the help of the official bloc 
it remained in power in spite of the Mahomedan*. 

243. Can you refer to any important divisions 
(ono or two will do) in which the non-Mahomed an 
ministers were opposed by the Mahomedan bloc 
during that period ?~-{Sardar Jodh Singh): I told 
you that the Mahomedans did not have that combina¬ 
tion. To begin with, the circumstances were these, 
that the Sikh* were under the influence of the Akali 
agitation, and they did not support the Govern¬ 
ment, and the Hindus had among them some 
Congress members who were pledged to non-co-opera¬ 
tion. Bo those who wanted to co-operate with the 
Sikh and the Hindu bloc were in a minority. Hence 
the Mahomedans were the only party who supported 
the Government as a bloc. But after the Gurdwara 
Bill the situation changed. The Sikhs also began to 
support the Government on occasions, and the 
official bloc had the ’majority. Therefore the 
Mahomedans did raise that question once or twice. 
When Sardar Jogendra Singh was appointed 
Minister they attacked his Excise policy, hut to their 
surprise they found that the Sikhs, on whose help 
they counted, would not support them, and they 
failed. There is one thing more. Chsudhri Chhotu 
Ram had the support of the Mahomedans. He had 
no support of the Hindu bloc. The Mahomedans sup¬ 
ported him on principle because that bloc contained 
the majority of Mahomedans. 

244. Sardar Sahib, to resume the questions 
addressed to you, under the principle which you have 
postulated, that in no legislative council should one 
community have a majority as against all others 
combined, how would you distribute the seats in the 
Legislative Council of this province where there is 
only one minority and one majority? Would you 
turn the majority into a minority and a minority into 
a majority?—( Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia ); It is 
not possible 

245. What would you do in these councils?—A 
question like that does not arise in other councils 
like the Punjab. 

246. So that it is only in the Punjab that you 

would follow that principle nnd not in any other 
province?-—Because we have got throe important 
communities here. Take the caso of Madras • • * 

247. The Mahomedans are, of course, only one 
party?—The remedy is with the Mahomedan com¬ 
munity. 

248. T am not asking about the remedy.—In the 
balance of power they have got the remedy. Tn some 
provinces they have a majority. 


249. In Madras, you know, again there are three 
communities—the Indian Christians, the Mahomedans 
and the Hindus. Would you in Madras give to the 
Indian Christians and the Mahomedans combined 
61 per cent, of the seats in the council?—Do you 
not count in Madras the non-Brahmins, who are an 
important community? 

250. They are Hindus.—All the same, there is in 
important division among the Hindus, the Brahmins 
and the non-Brahmins. You shall hare to'count 
them. You cannot possibly avoid counting them. 

251. And what would be your situation?—There 
the Mahomedans, the depressed claaaea and all others 
could combine and form a majority. 

252. In the United Provinces?—In the United 
Provinces it is practically the same thing. You have 
got about 40 per cent., if I am not mistaken. 

253. The next question I would like to ask you is 
this: You say in your Memorandum at page 137, at 
the end of paragraph 14: “ That the Mahomedans 
can apprehend no such combination against them in 
the Punjab will be evident from the fact that the 
Sikhs have hitherto thrown their lot more often with 
Mahomedans than with Hindus, especially as their 
interests, as a rural and agricultural community, 
have coincided with those of the Mahomedans.” 
Would not that show that you have less to fear from 
the Mahomedans with whom your interests coincide 
than from the Hindus with whom your interests do 
not coincide?—What about the special Gurdwara Bill 
which was forced upon us? 

254. If you give me an answer I will tell yon 
that.—A thing might happen like that in certain 
cases. In the important case that I have suggested 
here the Sikhs sided with the Mahomedans, but in 
other cases it may be quite the reverse. Take the 
case of the Gurdwara Bill. There, of course, the 
Hindus and the Sikhs made a stand against the 
official and Mahomedan majority. In spite of that, 
they were defeated and the Gurdwara Bill was passed. 

255. But ordinarily you think your interests will 
coincide with those of the Mahomedans?*—The in¬ 
terests are different. In rural interests we may go 
with Mahomedans, but there may be other interests 
as well. 

256. I should draw your attention to paragraph 19 
of your Memorandum at page 137. You say that the 
franchise shonld continue on the same basis as at 
present?—Yes. 

257. You recommend no extension of the franchise ? 
—No; already it is low. 

258. The voting strength of the Sikhs, as com¬ 
pared with their population, is very high and should 
1 m* reduced?— Is that a reason why it should be re¬ 
duced? It is not a reason at all. 

2?:9. Which do you think, universal franchise or 
a much lower franchise?—What I feel is that at 
present the people are not taking ns much interest 
in the elections ns they should. 

260. Yon are aware that in the elections to the 
Gurdwara Pmbhandak Committee there is universal 
suffrage for the Sikh community ?—(Sardar Jodh 
Sinqh): Universal suffrage has been given to the 
Sikhs under the Gurdwara Act, but the result is that 
in spite of the fact that there were two rival parties 
engaged in a very keen contest in the last election 
with an Akali agitation, in spite of the fact that the 
agitation was there for the last 40 years, and in spite 
of the fact that the issues were made as live as 
possible and the franchise simple, it is found that the 
polling of the votes was only 14 per cent. This shows 
that when they take so much interest in an issue, 
even when universal suffrage is not appreciated hy 
the people, and in this case the issue was religions, 
which every Rikh understands; but to understand 
complicated political issues it requires a higher stan¬ 
dard of education, and wo think that that standard 
1ms not been reached yet. 

261. So thot the point, I understand, is this : that 
fnr the political education of the people you would 
seek to exclude the majority of the people from the 
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franchise, waiting for the general adranoe in educa¬ 
tion of the people P—Nothing like that. What I feel 
it that in the Punjab, if the cream of the society and 
the beet educated cannot yet underetand that it is 
digging at the root of nationalism, and hence at the 
root of democracy, to insist on special electorates and 
along with them a fixed majority by law and that 
majority a communal one, I cannot be very optimistic 
of the general outlook of the general masses, and 
hence I say that until the educated people who are 
leading the mattes have got the right spirit, I do not 
think there ia any use of this pumping of communal 
virus into the maiMS who are now living peaoefully. 

262. I wish to draw your attention to paragraph 20 
of your Memorandum on page 137. You say: “ Under 
no circumstances should system of communal repre¬ 
sentation, whether through communal or joint elec¬ 
torates, be allowed to exist in local bodies, but minori¬ 
ties should have adequate representation on these 
bodies.” How would you achieve thatP— Sardar 
Sundar Singh MajUkia ): By proportional represen¬ 
tation by tingle voting system. 

. 263. You are aware that the franohise in the local 
bodies is much lower than in the legislatures?—Yes. 

264. Do you think that these people with a much 
lower franohise would be able to understand the 
Working of the proportional repreeentation by single 
transferable rote P—-Not transferable vote, but pro¬ 
portional r e pr ese n tation by single voting. 

266. You put forward the proposition that persons 
with a much lower qualification than is required for 
the Legislative Council would be - able. to properly 
appreciate the working of the proportional system of 
Hingje voting, but the same people are not at present 
fit to exercise the ordinary franchise for the Council? 
—They are two separate things. The area in the one 
case is not the same as in the other, and the problems 
are not the same. 

266. Will you explain what you mean by propor¬ 
tional system by single vote? (Sardar Jodh Singh) : 
There are books on the subject, and there is no use 
of my wasting the, time of the Conference on it now* 

267. I wish to draw your attention to para¬ 
graph 22. You say : " All other subjects, both in the 
Provincial and Central Governments should be subject 
to the vote of the Legislature.” Do I understand that 
whatever the division of the Bubjecta may be, they 
should all be transferred in the provincial legislature? 
That is your meaning P— (Sardar Svndar Singh 
MajUkia) : Yea. 

268. You reoommend a second chamber in the pro¬ 
vinces ?— (Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia) : Yes. But 
if that is going to be very costly, we may not press 
for it. 

269. That is an important qualification. Then 
towards the end of your Memorandum you suggest 
that the “ Public Service Commission shall, in each 
province, see that all classes of the population are 
fairly represented in the services, but the criterion 
of appointment in all oases shall be merit and effici¬ 
ency for the work expected to be done.” Do you 
recommend that there should be a certain minimum 
qualification, and provided that is possessed by the 
candidates the: Public Service Commission shall pro^ 
coed to make the appointments with regard to com¬ 
munal considerations?—Yes. 

270. One of ihe considerations put forward—I do 
not want to go into that at any great detail now—one 
of the considerations put forward by you to whioh you 
say special importance should be attached with regard 
to the Sikh claim, is that the Sikhs were the rulers 
of the Punjab immediately before the British. Now, 
would you give special representation on those lines - 
to the British element in the Punjab as soon as you 
get responsible self-government, on the ground that 
they have also been and still are the rulers of the 
oountryP—I have no objection if you want it and if 
you think it will work better. 

271. Itai Sahib Chaudhri Chhoiu Ham: Can you 
give any instances, besides the case of the Gurdwara 


Act, which came up for discussion before the Punjab 
Legislative Council in which religious interests of 
the Sil^hi were concerned?—I do not know if I can 
give.you any such instances without hunting up the 
records. 

272. You cannot recall any instances from memory 
at present?—There was the Kirpan question and the 
release of the Gurdwara prisoners. 

273. You have stated that the Sikhs have thrown in 
their lot with the Mohamedans more often than with 
Hindus. Is this not due to the fact that most of the 
questions that come np for discussion before the 
Council are of a secular and economic nature, and so 
far as secular and eoonomio interests are concerned 
the Sikhs have the same interests as the Mahoroedans, 
generally speaking?—Not always. 

274. But generally speaking?—The reply is already 
there. How can you make a differentiation and draw 
a line. You cannot do so. I do not know what will 
happen in the future. 

276. There is no question of the future. What is 
the reason which has accounted for the Sikhs making 
common cause with the Mohamedans more often than 
with the Hindus in the past?—Do you think the 
Sikhs are so devoid of sense as not to know how to 
protect their interests and which way their interests 
lie? 

276. Do you mean to say that their interests have 
coincided more often with those of the Mahomedans 
than those of- the Hindus?—Not very often. It may 
happen at any time. It has happened tike that in the 
instances I have given. 

277. Are not the Sikhs essentially and pre-eminently 
an agricultural community?—Mostly they are. 

278. And so are Mahomedans?—Yes. 

279. Therefore, so far as the agricultural interests 
Are concerned, they are in the same boat?—They have 
been like that, there is no doubt about that. 

280. You have stated that the present distinction 
between the rural and urban constituencies should be 
abolished in order that the size of the constituencies 
might be decreased P—Yes, so that they might beoome 
manageable. 

281. It conies to the same thing. Do you think that 
that represents the view of the rural Sikhs?—Do you 
think that the rural 8ikhh would not get their repre¬ 
sentation ? 

282. That is not the question.—The rural popula¬ 
tion amongst the Sikhs is there no donbt, and when 
these constituencies are formed they would have their 
representation. 

283. You cannot say that the rural Sikhs would dis¬ 
like these constituencies being removed?—These are 
the instructions. 

284. Instructions by whom?—From the Diwan, 
which is a representative body of the Sikhs. 

285. Will you kindly tell me whether it ia the Central 
League which represents the Sikhs better or the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan P—I cannot give a reply to that. The 
Central Sikh League has also put forward the tame 
demands that we are putting forward. 

286. In respect of the abolition of this distinction P— 
Yes. 

287. They hare not made any representations what¬ 
soever?—Not to you. • . 

288. You said th^, very soon after Sardar Jogendra 
Singh had been appointed Minister for Agriculture, 
the Mahomedan members brought a motion in order to 
oensure him on the question of excise policy. Do you 
remember whether those Mahomedan members made 
it quite plain in their speeches that they did not mean 
that motion to be a censure motion on the Minister at 
nil. but that thev nimplv wanted to discuss the policy® 
—(Sardar Jodh Singh): They did that when they 
knew they could not censure. 

289. When did they come to know of it?—In the 
lobby discussions the whole thing was plain to them. 

290. Wa* not the very first speech on the motion 
indicative of the fact that the motion was not mesnt 
to be a censure motion against the Minister?—Th e 
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honourable member knows that lobby discussions take 
pbtcc long before the resolutions ate moved and beluru 
the s*peet'iies arc made. 

2'Ji. liuja Nurindra Nath: Thu Sikhs arc, 1 pie- 
smut!, one consolidated, wo I l-o reunited body.'' 'they 
are not divided into different castes? (Sardar Sunda 
Singh Majithia) : Wo do not believe in castes. 

292. J)r. Narunij: The Central Sikh League is Also 
represented on this deputation by Surdar Sam Singh, 
who is u member of that body?—Yus. 

2lld. And ho is present here?— Yus. 

Sanlar Suiii Singh: 1 do not come hero on behalf of 
that body. 

29-1. Dr. .Y aruruj: It has been stated in the Confer- 
eiicu that the Mahotnedans will have no objection if 
the Sikhs wanted weight age, uud they may take it 
from the share of the Hindus. Y'ou say, on page 135, 
that you want to get rid of the tyranny of religious 
majority. Will that tyranny of religious majority be 
removed by a partition infer je hetweoii the Hindus 
and the Sikhs ?—(Sardar Sunder Singh Majithia): 
No. 

295. It is also stated that joint electorates, if in¬ 
troduced iu this Province, will lead to fights, riots, 
bloodshed and the dissolution of tho whole system of 
this Provinro. Do you agree with this view?—That has 
been tho case even in provinces where there is separate 
electorate. 

29ti. You think the joint electorates will contribute 
to smooth working:'—At any rate wo can have a trial 
iu the local bodies uud if it succeeds there wu ran 
extend it later on. 

297. 1 want to put one question, on which a great 
deal of emphasis has been laid. I just want to know 
from you, Sardar Jodh Singh, what is the effective 
majority in the Punjab Legislative Council. Is it the 
Muslim representation or any other combination, in 
spite of tbeir being in tho majority in point of 
numbers ?—(Sardar Jodh Singh): They are the most 
united single block numerically. Hence, whichew-r 
side they cast their votes that side wins. 

298. So they are in ftn effective majority?—Yes. 

299. The Hindus are divided into groups?—Yes. the 
Congress men and the non-Congrcss men. 

.900. And also tliv'Rohtnkwulns?— Yes. 

901. So there arc three distinct groups of Hindus? 

Yes. 


904. Captain Sihnndar 7/<n/nf Kh-in; Do you in¬ 
clude Hamgarhia and Kair.dasi Sikhs as Sikhs?— 
(Sardar Sunder Singh Mnjithia): Yes. we do. 

905. Stiniar Shivdrv Singh Uhe.rot: Much of the 
ground has been eovrred by the questions pm 
by inv friends opposite. 1 would like vr.u to 
sav something—and ] think tho members of 
the Confi-rence would like to know—of the repre¬ 
sentative character of the Chief Kbalsa Div.an. 
how the Memorandum which is submitted was 
prepared and so on?—We called a representative 
meeting uf the Sikhs from the different, parts of the 
province and th«*y met together mi the 27th of Mav 
ami discussed the draft Memorandum in that meeting 
ami passed it. 

90b. So it is the general demand of the Sikh com¬ 
munity that is embodied in this Memorandum?—Yes. 
It has support, of tin* Sikhs Association and also the 
support of tho Sikh League as well. 

307. Sardar Shirdrv Singh: I think it would be 
interesting for the members of the Commission to 
know tho Diwiin’s position, when it was constituted 
and what interest it has been taking in the political 
and educational advancement of thi« province. 

Chcinnnn : T should like to know. 

li':fJ!C«5. The Chief Kbalsa Diwan, which is a regis¬ 
tered body under Act 21 of ISfiO. was established in 
1902. Tt, has nearly 100 associations (Singh Sahh.vO 
attached to it which are scattered over in different 
parts <>f the country. Tho Diwan has an educational 
committee of its own tn which the majority of the 
momhers are sent by tho Diwan. but- then* are other 
interests also represented on that educational com¬ 


mittee. That educational commit ice control!* nearly 
275 educuliumil institutions. Those 275 educational 
institutions comprise 99 secondary schools, 43 high 
and 5U middle schools, including eight schools for .tho 
girls. The schools are managed uud run by the local 
v hu ts of the Sihks and they receive grants-in-aid 
I rum the educational commiiu-p of the Diwan. We 
have up to this time given nearly 11s. 3.32,JUG as 
gr.mia-m-aul to these different sellouts. J should not 
be understood to mean that- these institutions depend 
upon tho grant-in-aid that the educational committee 
gives; but they give them this help besides tho money 
that is collected by local efforts, a substantial amount 
is also collected in tho shape of fees and Government 
also gives grant-iii-aid. 

3US. Surdar ShivJi V Singh Ubervi: You'Imre suited 
about the educational activities, but J would like to 
know what activities the Diwan has shown in the 
political advancement of the community and what part 
it played during tho investigation of the present Re¬ 
forms?—When tho Reforms were to be introduced by 
Lord Chelmsford and the Rt. Hon. Montagu, we sub¬ 
mitted, on behalf of the Diwan, a Memorandum on 
tho subject of Reforms, a copy of which we have 
annexed* to our present Memorandum to the Com¬ 
mission. Resides Chat, wo took n deputation to the 
Rt. Hon. tho Secretary of State and io the Viceroy in 
Delhi on behalf of the community, and we discussed 
the matter with those two high officials. Than we sent 
a deputation to England comprising, amongst others, 
two friends of ours hero, Sardar Sliivdov Singh and 
Sardar TJjjal Singh. They wont to England and had 
occasion to meet Sir Sankaran Nair, who was a mem¬ 
ber on the Advisory Committee in England. The 
report that these gentlemen submitted also forms part 
of the nnnnxure* to our present .Memorandum. So 
you see, in the past we have done our best, to repre¬ 
sent the interests of the community in the sphere of 
politics so far as it lay within the province of the 
Diwan. 

309. Do you remember that in that deputation 
which was sent- to England there was one member who 
was the President of tho then Sikh League 9 —You 
mean Sardar Sohnn Singh? 

910. Yes.—Yes. 

911. Do you think that the demand.? which have 
been put from time tu time in these memoranda have 
been met. by the Government to the satisfaction of 
the community?—I am afraid not. 

912. One of your demands. I understand, has always 
been to have a Sikh in the Executive Council of the 
Viceroy ?—Yes. 

313. Has that- demand ever been met by the 
Government 5 —No, not at- all. 

314. Dr. Suhraienrdjt: You have complained of tho 
standing tyrannous majority of the Mussulmans in tlm 
Punjab Legislative Council. In it not a fart that the 
standing tyrannous majority of the Mussulmans in 
tho Council is reduced to a helpless minority in the 
event of the combination of the S>kh« nrd the 
Hindus?—T have said already that many a tima things 
have happened when Sikhs and the Mahomedans have 
joined together. 

315. That I know. But my question is this. You 
have given examples where on account, of community 
of interests. Sikhs have joined the Maliomedans in the 
council, hut you have complained of the standing 
tyrannous majority of the Mussulmans. As an illus¬ 
tration you yourself have said that where the question 
of your i-el'giotis interests was conrerner]. nnmely, the 
flnrdwnra Bill, the Mussulmans stood on one side and 
the Hindus and tho Pikhs on tho other side. T* it 
not tl’a 4 . numerically the Hindu* and Piklm combina¬ 
tion was *trrit:g**r than the Muslim so-caJlcd standing 
Ivrannour majority 9 Is it a fart, that it wns with 
the help nf tor. official hjr„- that you were defeated and 
not by the standing tyrannous majority of I he Mahn- 
medans?- If the official M«c also did not then agree 
to the measure, even then we could have been 
defeated. 

* Not nrintedi 
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318. Even when Sikhs and Hindus were combined? 
—Hindus ond Sikhs were not in favour of the Gurd- 
wara Bill. 

317. What I want is the numerical strength, that u, 
if the official bloc were to remain neutral, cannot the 
Hindus and the Sikhs combined together reduce the 
Muslim standing tyrannous majority into minority ?— 

I do not think so. 

318. You have said, if 1 have not mistaken you, that 
where there are only two communities in the pro¬ 
vinces other than the Punjab, the Muslim minority 
have got a remedy inasmuch as they are in a majority 
in other provinces. Will you please inform me whether 
the Muslims are in a majority in any of the provincial 
legislatures?—Take the case of the Punjab. You are 
asking for Sind to be separated. We have suffered in 
the Punjab in our own homes and we have no appre¬ 
ciable interest outside the Province. The Mohomedana 
would have a compensating thing later on in the other 
provinces which are being asked to be made. 

319. Let me tell you that even in Bengal we are in 

a minority P—1 admit that. 

320. You claim a number of seats for the Sikh com¬ 
munity in excess of their numerical strength in the 
Punjab on the same basis os the Mahomedans in Bihar, 
who are about the same strength numerically as you 
are in the Punjab have been given representation. 
Is not that your point?—Yes. 

321. That is on account of your historic importance 

and loyal service during the war?—Economic import¬ 
ance as well. I will give you an example • • * 

322. 1 do not want any example. Is it a fact that, 
because certain amount of representation in excess of 
their population is given to Mahomedans in Bihar you 
want for the Sikh community similar representation P 
—What I mean is that for Mahomedans special repre¬ 
sentation was conceded by the Montford Report, and 
we were promised by two responsible officers of Govern¬ 
ment consideration on the same lines. We have been 
pressing for that consideration all this time, bat it has 
not been conceded. 

323. If you get yonr concession, you do not mind the 
Mahomedans of other provinces getting similar con¬ 
cession ?—I will not mind at all. 

334 . Ton also will not mind if in Sind, Delhi and 
North-West Frontier Province similar protection is 
given?—No. We only want that we should have some 
protection. 

326. What is the protection you wantP Ton simply 
say you want “ similar representation." Do you want 
separate electorate? 

Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberni: What my friend Dr. 
Suhrawardy wants to know is whether by separate 
electorate or by joint electorate you want reservation 
of seats?—By any method that could be devised for us. 
If yon want that the method should be suggested by 
us we will do so. 

326. Sir Hart Singh Gout : You have been five years 
a member of the Executive Council. What is your view, 
has the growth of commnnalism in the Punjab become 
more scute since the advent of the Reforms than it 
was before? Do you think that since the introduction 
of communal representation, communal tension has 
grown? —Naturally, it has grown. Am I to giv<u±he~ 
reply as a late Member of the Executive Council. 

327. Chairman: No, no. I do not think the question 
was asked for the purpose of getting from you what 
may be called an ex-official view. It was merely in¬ 
troductory, to call attention to the fact that you have 
beon much interested in politics in the Punjab. The 
question, if I may say so. is a very good one. It was 
really put in two forma. I would prefer the first form. 
What he is asking you is whether in your opinion, since 
the introduction of the Montford Reform*, the com¬ 
munal tension in this Province in the political sphere 
has increased P—Certainly it has. 

328. Sir Bari Singh Gtntr: Is it due to the introduc¬ 
tion of seDsrate communal representation in your Pro¬ 
vince?—Well. at any rate T cannot snv that it has 
amoothened the spirit. 

. 3Z9 - The point I wish to ask vnn. Sardar, is how fur 
in your opinion the introduction of separate electo¬ 


rates has contributed to the growing tension between 
the various communities?—It has accentuated to a 
certain extent. 

330. Has the growth of communal tension been con¬ 
ducive to the lowering of efficiency in the services?— 
Certainly, there is favouritism. 

331. Has it also prejudiced the determination of 
public questions in the local legislature?—Take the 
case of admission into the educational institutions; it 
has been done on communal linos. Whether the com¬ 
munity requires protection or not I cannot say, but 
things like giving more jobs to certain communities 
which are not well represented has brought about this 
tension. 

332. You mean to say that the various communities 
try to put in their own candidates and nobody thinks 
about the State or the nation ?—At any rate that has 
been ao in the Punjab. 

333. You have said that if communal representation 
is abolished you are prepared to sacrifice the interests 
of your community in favour of the larger interesta 
and nationality?—Yes, provided it it removed from 
the country as a whole. 

334. Of course, you have said that. Are yon 
prepared to do that not only as regards oommunal 
representation in the legislature but also communal 
representation in the services ?—When that spirit of 
nationalism comes in the country as a whole these 
things would go, but as long as we are hidebound by 
these different communal considerations you cannot 
expect one community to sacrifice for the sake of 
another. If it is removed from the whole country 
we are prepared to stand on our merits. 

335. Mr. Hartshorn: Including the services?—Yes. 


338. Sir Zulflgar Alt Khan : I should like to know 
your view. Saidar Saheb. about the origin of com- 
ulnnal riots. Whether it is due to separate elector- 
rates or whether it is duetto any other causes? 

Chairman: What date are you taking about the 
origin of communal troubles? 

Sir Zvlfiqar Ali Khan *Since the inception of the 
Reforms, i.e., 1922. 

339. Chairmen: Let me put the question myself. 
What is your view, Sardar Saheb? There have been, 
unfortunately, on occasions very serious outbreaks in 
this part of the world, let us say, within the last 
seven or eight years from time to time. The question 
pat to you by Sir Zulfiqar is whether you think that 
those unfortunate outbreaks have been—I think he 
suggested—caused by communical representation?— 
Take the case of the riots that took place nt 
Amritsar in 2019. There was no communal represen¬ 
tation at the back of it; political teachings and all 
that sort of thing were there. But take the ease of 
the riots in Multan. There was certainly Mahomedan 
feeling against the Hindus and the Sikhs. So I 
cannot say that all riots are caused by communal 
representation. 

340. Chairman: Communnlism and communal repre- • 

mutation are quite different things. * As I understand 
it commnnalism ia a state of tension, of mutual sus¬ 
picion or mutual antagonism between different com¬ 
munities. The question is^Io you think that that 
situation was aggravated bythe fact that there were 
communal electorates ?—(Sardar Sun dar Singh 

Majithia): I think, sir, they helped to fan them to 
some extent. 

- 341. You think they helped to fan the flame P— 
Yes. 

342. Sir Zulfioar Ali Khan ; Do von think a svstera 
of joint electorates will remove that tension ?—It may 
do so. I cannot prophesy for the future. 

343. For example, between two Sikh candidate* 
standing for election, does not that very spirit of 
rivalry between the two Sikh candidates oreate had 
feeling between them?—What is happening in the 
district boards just at present? 
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344. I want to know as between Hindus, Sikhs 
and Mahomedans.—At any rate, a Sikh candidate 
will hare to get the support of Mahomedans and 
Hindus as well to get elected. 

345. That is merely theoretical?—The other side is 
theoretical, too. 

346. You say that the Sikhs made sacrifices in the 
cause of the Empire and therefore must get some¬ 
thing in excess of their due share. Do you not think 
that Mussulmans and Hindus hare also sacrified in 
the Great War?—Comparisons are always odious, hue 
take what we have done, and we base our claim on 
that. 


347. Others have also done the same thing, but 
they are not wanting more than their shares.—They 
are asking for 65 per cent. 

Sir Zuljiqar Ali Khan: On the population basis. 

348, Sardar Shivdtv Singh Vberoi: Every com¬ 
munity has rendered service in the last war, but what 
my friend the Nawab Sahib wanted to make clear was 
the extent of help given by each community.—Well, 
sir, if you study the speeches of Sir Mi chael” O'Dwyer 
at the time that will make the point very clear. Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer gives the figures of the different^ 
communities recruited during the war. Please see 
what he says. I need not say anything more. 


AFTERNOON. 

Deputation from the CHIEF KHALSA DIWAN— continued . 


1. Chairman (to Sardar Sunder Singh Majithia); 
Just a few questions 1 would like to put to you to 
concentrate attention on the view you present. As I 
understand your Memorandum you point out that here 
in the Punjab the difficulties connected with com- 
raunuiism are increased by the fact that you have this 
very important Sikh community to provide for?—Yes. 

2. And what we hare noticed is this, that, com¬ 
pared with the otTier. two communities, the voting 
strength of the Sikh community in comparison with 
their population is very' high. Is that not so?—Yes, 
sir. 

3. The figures that wa hare been supplied show 
that the voting strength of the Sikh community is 
24 per cent.?—Yes, with the present franchise. 

4. Whereas on a population basis they would be 
II per cent.?—Yes. 

5. So that their voting strength is more than double 
of what we might suppose to be their population?— 
Yes. 

6. Will you just tell me why that is so and l^ow 
that has come about?—Because we have got many 
lauded proprietors among us and we have a large 
number of people who pay land revenue. 

7. I suppose that the main reason must be that in 
the rural districts the Sikh proprietor is, on an aver¬ 
age, a more important occupier than the average 
occupier of any other community?—Yes, Sir. 

8. Anyhow, that is the fact; 24 per cent, voting 
strength to 11 per cent, population. On the other 
hand, you see that the Mahomedan community is an 
absolute majority in population?—Yea, Sir. 

9. They form 55 per cent?—Yes; that is an estab¬ 
lished fact. 

10. Whereas the Mahomedan voting strength I see 
is only 43 per cent.?—Yes, sir. 

11. I have jnst been making some tables and the 
figures when put together are very impressive. I put 
the ** population percentage ” in one column. 
“ voting strength ” in the Becond column, and the 
suggestion of your deputation os to the distribution 
of seats in the third column. That works out like 
this. The Sikhs form 11 per cent, of the population; 
they have a voting strength of 24 per cent, and your 
deputation is patting forward on their behalf a pro¬ 
posal that they should have 30 per cent, of the seats? 
—Yes, sir. 

12. Then take the Mahomedans. The Mahomedans 
arc 65 per cent, of the population; they are 43 per 
cent, of the voting strength* and your proposal is that 
they should have 40 per cent, of tho seats?—Yes. 

13. Then if I may call the remainder Hindu— 
strictly speaking, it is not Hindu, hut a great mass is 
Hindu—calling it Hindu, you get population 33 per 
cent., voting strength 32 per cent, and the seats 
you propose 30 per cent. Do you observe that if that 
proposal held the field, the Hindu community would 
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hare seats which are, roughly, in proportion either to 
their population strength or to their voting strength, 
and it follows really that your proposal is a proposal 
by which the numbor of seats to be allotted to the 
Sikhs, which is 30 per cent., is to be secured really 
by a reduction of the proportionate Mahomedan 
representation?—Also from the Hindus. 

14. I do not see how that is to be done, because 
you see the Hindus are 33 per cent, population and 
their voting strength is 32 per cent. It is only two 
seats you get from the Hindus?—My idea was this, 
that they were also a distinct minority in the Punjab, 
and in reducing their seats I could not reduce them 
much. 

15. I see the idea. Of course, one must face the 
result of thisP—We are lowering the Mahomedan seats 
only by four. 

16. One has always to remember in these things, of 
course, that whatever may be the force of the argu¬ 
ment for giving a disproportionately high number to 
one community, the proposal can only be carried out 
if you are prepared to give a disproportionately low 
number to the other community?—-There is one thiug 
to remember. In the other provinces the Hindus and 
the Mahomedans are to be considered. Take Madras. 
In Madras the Mahomedans are about 6 per cent, and 
the rest aro Hindus. Therefore, a greater representa¬ 
tion of the Mobamedans is possible in Madras. But 
here we have got three communities to consider and, 
therefore, ion have to take from both. 

17. It is really a very elementary mathematical 
observation. If there are two hours of time which is 
divided between the Commission and the two Com¬ 
mittees, it is manifest that if one of the bodies take 
more than its proportionate time it can only be at 
the expense of the other two?—Quite, sir, but there 
is no other remedy for it. On the other hand, this 
time is a time divided in tho other provinces by only 
two communities. We do not come in there for 
sharing this time. 

18. That is quite right. I appreciate entirely the 
special importance of the Sikh community in this 
province. The result of your plan is this, that although 
on a population basis if you added the Sikhs to the 
Hindus they would he less than the Mahomedans, on 
your proposed distribution of seats if you added the 
Sikhs to the Hindus, then you would have more seats 
thnn the Mnhomednns?—On the other hand, lbt us 
take another case. Supposing the Sikhs as a body were 
transferred from tho Punjab into Bihar and Orissa 
and a similar proportion were to be got out from 
Bihar and Orissa, tho Mahomedans there on the one 
side are 10 per cent, and the Sikhs 11 per cent. The 
Hindus would he the remaining portion of the per¬ 
centage. What would vou do in that case? 

19. I will reply by saying that, fortunately, we had 
better confine ourselves to the Sikhs in the Punjab !— 

K 
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My argument is this. In Bibar and Orissa you have 
got only two communities to consider, whereas in the 
Punjab you have three communities to consider. 
Therefore you cannot very well lay down a formula 
which would apply equally in the other provinces. 
Our case is a special one. 

20. At any rate, you do not dissent from my figures? 

.—I do not dissent from them as they stand. 

21. I shall just ask you two other things. You see 

this is another point which is in the mind of some of 
us. In the district boards of this Province there is no 
communal electorate. Is there?—In regard to that, 
of course, my friend (Sardar Jodh Singh) just told me 
that there the constituencies are manipulated in such 
a way. 

22. Don’t let us use question-begging words. But 
what you mean is that in the district boards you con¬ 
sider that the boundaries are so arranged as none the 
less to produce a particular result?—That has actually 
happened, sir. 

23. And I think that the particular thing you were 
disposed to suggest was that they were so arranged as 
to benefit the Mahomed ana ?—That is my contention. 

24. If I take the district boards and try to find out 
how many seats the Sikhs ought to have if the right 
number is to be got at by taking an average between 
their population and voting strength, I find that the 
number that they ought to have is 141 ?—Yes. 

25. Do you know how many they actually have P— 
Not the exact number, Sir. 

26. I will tell you. It is 186. I have got it here at 
page 142* of the Blue Book, and I see that it is rather 
a striking fact. Is that not so where the Sikhs have 
got no communal electorate?—But has it not been, 
Sir, mostly in the central districts? 

27. Would you give me an explanation for that? 
If I understand the facts rightly, it seems rather a 
striking fact in the district boards, where there was 
no communal electorate and where, ns a matter of fact, 
you are disposed to think that the boundaries of the 
constituencies would rather favour the Mahomedans, 
it looks as though the Sikhs would, in fact, get in, no 
doubt, on the strength of their authority and influence 
in the district. They are occupying 186 seats, as 
against 141, according to what is called the formnlaP— 
But have you seen what was the number of seats in 
the district board to the Sikhs before, and what was 
the number of Beats to the Mahomedans before, and 
what effect this formula had on itP 

28. But the formula was not applied at all?—In the 
district board, sir, the manipulation has been done in 
such a way os to give a larger number of seats to the 
Mahomedans now than they themselves ought to have 
had. 

29. Notwithstanding the fact that, in your view, 
there has been such an artificial arrangement as to 
favour the Mahomedans at the expense of their rivals, 
none the less the Sikhs have secured 186 seats, whereas 
on what is called the formula basis, they ought to have 
had 141. That rather makes me think that at any 
rate in the district boards the Sikhs are able to hold 
their own?—Yes, they have been able to hold their own 
here because in the central districts they were the chief 
factors who were represented on the'district hoards 
before. 

30. Can you tell me offhand and speaking quite 
generally which community is it in the district boards 
that has in this result had to give way, as it were, to 
the SikhsP You said that the Mahomedans got a very 
good deni. It must be the Hindus then?—I cannot 
say anything offhand. The possibility is that Hindus 
had not had so much landed interest to safeguard, and, 
therefore, they were not so much represented. 

31. I have only one other question to put to yon nod 
I want to put it clearly, and then I hope we may be 
able, for the afternoon, to pass from the communal 
argument, which, after all, cannot occupy the whole 
of the political and public interests of a' very great 
country. You were asked by my friend Sir Hari 
Singh Gonr a question just before we broke up. He 
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argued thus: He said: "Did you think that communal 
electorates were the cause which had increased com¬ 
munal tension and even riots and violence in recent 
years? >n I understood your answer to be—but tell me 
if I have understood it aright—you thought that it 
had contributed?—That is whnt 1 thought, air. 

32. Do you think that this has anything to do with 
it, timt the position was that in previous times, when 
the prospect of a rapid advance to more seli-govern- 
ment seemed very distant, the different communities 
were less prepared to try and get full political repre¬ 
sentations for their own special case, and do you think 
that in recent years, when the prospect was opened out 
of constitutional advance, the different communities 
are becoming increasingly eager to (what 1 say call) 
dig themselves in' before the later stages are reached? 
Do you think there is anything in that?—Quite right, 
Sir. Thot may be due to it. But oil the same pre¬ 
vious to the pre-Reform days we had in this country 
no legislative council as now, and the administration 
in municipalities and district boards was carried ou 
by Government officials. The people did not take so 
much interest in those Westernised institutions before 
as they are taking now. 

33. I am just following out your line of thought, and 
it seems rather to confirm what I have suggested, that 
in those days communal feeling in connection with 
politics was leas important because, even if you did not 
get your co-religionist returned, he had not much 
opportunity to influence political action?—Quite so. 

34. And now he has more opportunities to influence 
political action P—Not only that, Sir, but even the 
principle now followed in regard to the representation 
in different services has accentuated it too. 

35. Because you mean that, if you get what you 
regard as an adequate representation of your com¬ 
munity in the legislature, that, in its turn, enables in¬ 
creased pressure to be exercised with the object of 
securing what you regard aa adequate representation 
in the services?—Yes, Sir. 

36. And so the wheel goes round?—Not only that, 
Sir. We cannot drive out from our minds what we 
were before in this Province. 

37. Who were the last rulers of the Province before 
the British?—The Sikhs. The fact is we cannot afford 
to be relegated to .the position of being dependent on 
other communities. 

38. It is rather striking and, in all circumstances, 
not a very encouraging fact that, when we had the 
deputation from the Hindu party yesterday morning, 
the spokesman expressed a strong view that, unless 
there was a complete abolition throughout India of 
communal representation, they would go so far as to 
say that they did not want any constitutional advance. 
Yesterday afternoon we had a very strong expression of 
view from the mouth of Sir Muhammad Shafi. I do not 
say insisting, but at any rate very powerfully and 
emphatically demanding that the joint electorates 
should not be substituted for separate electorates. 
Now I see, in the Memorandum of the Sikh deputa¬ 
tion, on page 137: “The Sikhs, therefore, while they 
welcome an extension of the system of responsible gov¬ 
ernment, feel that any extension that may be decided 
upon should be accompanied by the removal of circum- 

-ecrihing adverse conditions,.and, if these latter cannot 
he removed, they feel that no radical extension of the 
present system will be useful to the country. It would 
merely extend the area of mischief." Now tell me, 
what do you mean by that sentence, " By the re¬ 
moval of circumscribing adverse conditions ” ? Do 
you not think, if I may make a suggestion, that every 
community in this Province must really do its utmost 
—I do not lecture, but I merely m&kp a suggestion 
with the greatest humility—to cultivate a spirit of 
give and take? Certainly, that is what v.* w;mt, but 
I do not want it at the risk of depriving the Sikh 
community of their legitimate rights, as hns been done 
by the Nehru Committee. 

39. TiOnf Jlurnhnm: I wish to ask you one nuestinn 
with regard to the report concerning the Sikh depu¬ 
tation which went to England in 1920. I see great 
disappointment is expressed at the failure of that 
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deputation owing to accidental circumstances to 
achieve its ends. They arrived lute. That is all set 
out, and they were not satisfied with the one addi¬ 
tional member or two. Could you tell me what else 
they expected?—What happened at that time was 
that we get practically two members and one mem¬ 
ber by nomination, making three in all, and three 
members were given to the Mahoraedans. Our depu¬ 
tation demanded proper representation, that is, pro¬ 
portionately to our community. But our friends 
benefited and we do not grudge them; but still we 
felt that we had not been dealt with adequately and 
the promises held out to aa by the responsible officials, 
that is, the Right Honourable the Secretary of State 
for India and the Viceroy of India, have dwindled 
down and they were not fulfilled, a * 

40. It is set out here, and I have no means of test¬ 
ing it, and I have no doubt it is true, that Lord 
Selbourne, who received the deputation as chair¬ 
man of the Joint Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament, said, I think—I am not quite certain—- 
that it was too late to make the amendment that you 
asked?—-Yes, that is what he*said. 

41. You do not think you had a fair hearing on 
that occasion?—We had no fair hearing, and we were 
told at that time that our claims would be duly con¬ 
sidered on the next occasion. Now is that time, and 
it is in your hands to give us. 

42. Do you mean as a community to be represented 
in England when the Joint Committees of both 
Houses considers any proposals that are made?—If 
a Committee is appointed there to consider this 
question we shall be delighted to represent our case. 

43. I have no power to invite, but I ask you 
whether you mean to go?—Certainly, we shall be de¬ 
lighted to go, if occasion arises, to press our claims. 

Sardar Shivdev Singh JJbtroi: If I am permitted to 
say a little on this matter as I happened to be one of 
the members of the deputation, I may say it was then 
stated by thq responsible authorities, the Right Hon. 
the Secretary of State and the V iceroy that the case 
of the Sikhs was quite just, but they feared it was 
not the time when the whole question should be con¬ 
sidered. k " 

44. Major Attire: On page 137, paragraph 17, of 
your Memorandum you say, “ No member of the 
permanent services of the country should ever lie 
appointed as Governor.” Where do you think the 
Goremor should come from?—From England, and 
later on from this country itself. 

4.1. In the next sentence you say, “ Ministers 
should always be chosen so as to represent the various 
elements constituting the legislature.” By 
11 element ” do you mean communal elements or 
political elements?—We are dealing particularly with 
our province and we cannot get rid of the idea of 
the different communities being represented on the 
Legislative Council. 

46. Do you not realise that that means you cannot 
have in this province a parliamentary system such 
as we have it in England, because yon do not provide 
for an opposition, which is quite an essential thing? 


—Not under the present circumstances. How can 
you possibly have it when the system of election is ail 
communal basis and when even the appointment of 
ministers and members is on a communal basis? You 
can have that possible only when the majority of the 
House have a Prime Minister and the Prime Minister 
selects nis colleagues. Then there will be an opposi¬ 
tion which will take office when called upon to do so. 
But that could not be had here under the present 
circumstances. Itris not possible for us to have a 
chief minister who will select his colleagues. 

47. But the difficulty is, you want joint responsi¬ 
bility?—Yes. 

48. That would mean a homogenous body of 
ministers. On the other hand, you want ministers to 
represent different communities?—But still wuys and 
means could be found to make it homogeneous. What 
did you do in the case of the Coalition Government 
when Mr. Lloyd George formed the Ministry? 

49. 1 do not cite it as a good precedent. But 
apart from that the point is, you are trying to adapt 
certain Western institutions to this country, and in 
this paragraph 17 you put forward two proposals 
that seem to my mind to kill the idea of a complete 
representative system. Do you not think that the 
time wilt come when the present conditions will go?— 
But as long as the present ideas are there we cannot 
have anything more than we suggest. But we welcome 
a suggestion of the nature you have indicated. When 
we get rid of this communal problem, as we hope we 
will, then we can think of that. 

50. The interim period is a little difficult?—Yes. 
{.Surdnr Jodh Singh): I may say that along with 
that proposal we have another proposal that, if in tho 
Constitution you do away with the communal elector¬ 
ates, then we agree to the principle which you have 
suggested. Our present proposal is only a kind of 
solution to meet the present difficulty. When you 
have got your members elected on a communal basis 
you cannot select a man who represents the whole 
community, because he has been elected by one 
community, and by no stretch of imagination can 
you call him to be a representative of all the citi¬ 
zens. As things stand at present, we must yoke to¬ 
gether people of several communities and ask them to 
find a war out of tho difficulty by wav of compro¬ 
mise. After all, it is a question of give and take. 

51. Lord Strathcojia: Who was the first Indian 
member of the Executive Council of the Punjab 
Government after the Montford Reforms?—I hap¬ 
pened to be the first memlior. 

52. I only wanted to be quite certain. In para¬ 
graph 16 of your Memorandum, on page 137, you indi¬ 
cate your desire for full independence in the Province 
subject to the control of Central Government in 
matters pertaining to the defence of the country, 
etc. Then you refer to internal commotions. Does 
that mean that you do not favour the handing over 
of law and order in the Province, hut you would like 
to devise some authority under central control for 
law and order?—It follows. 

53. That is your desire?—Yes. 
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1. This Memorandum represents the views of the 
National Unionist Party of the Punjab Council. The 
strength of the party is 36. 

It is not intended to deal in this Memorandum with 
all the topics set forth in the Commission's invitation 
for memoranda. Nor is it intended to discuss in any 
great detail even the topics which hare been selected 
for immediate treatment. The object of the present 
Memorandum is to convey the general views of the 
■National Unionist Party on certain important topics 
as early as possible to the Commission. 

It is also felt that before any specific questions are 
touched a brief reference may be made to a few 
circumstances about which it is well to have a clear 
conception while approaching the question of con¬ 
stitutional development. 

India’s Attitude Toward* the Commission. 

2. The first point which comes uppermost in one’s 
mind in this connection is the varying attitude 
adopted towards the Commission by the various 
sections of the Indian community. This attitude has 
two aspects, outer and inner. The outer aspect is 
represented by the bitter hostility of one section anti 
the willing co-operation of another. The inner aspect 
is marked only by a difference of degree, and not of 
kind. All those who take an intelligent interest in 
the subject of the Commission share a common feeling 
qf disappointment and resentment at the exclusion of 
Indian element from the personnel of the Commission. 

The reason for this resentment is obvious. All 
Royal Commissions appointed in the recent past to 
enquire into any question of importance have con¬ 
tained an Indian element. The exclusion of Indians 
from a Commission which is to conduct an enquiry 
into a question of the greatest moment to India’s 
future as a whole could not fail to evoke the keenest 
resentment. 

The time for the announcement of the Commission 
was not well chosen either. 

Repeated earnest demands when made by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people for hastening the appoint¬ 
ment of the Statutory Commission had failed to 
evoke any response from the Secretary of State. 
When the demand had ceased the announcement of a 
Commission came and coincided with the existence of 
a strong ware of communal tension in the country. 
An announcement of this character at such a time 
was likely to be viewed with misgiving and distrust. 
The exclusion of Indians from the Commission tended 
still further to confirm the suspicions of the people. 

The explanation for this exclusion that no Indians 
acceptable to the whole of India were available, and 
that the inclusion of Indians would hare excluded the 
chance of a unanimous report, docs not carry con¬ 
viction. Human nature being what it is no one 
individual, even no set of individuals, would be 
acceptable to a whole country in any port of the 
world. Are there no men in England who criticise 
the personnel of the present Commission? Will the 
members of the committee which the Legislative 
Assembly has been invited to elect be acceptable, in¬ 
dividually or collectively, to the whole of India?" 
What could reasonably be insisted upon was a sub¬ 
stantial measure of agreement among tbe people with 
regard to Indian members, and as this substantial 
measure of agreement is expected to be indicated by a 
vote of the Assembly in the election of committee the 
same measure of agreement could have been achieved 
by the adoption of a similar method in the choice of 
Indian members on the Commission. The part of 
the explanation relating to the solicitude of the Secre¬ 
tary of Slate fur a unanimous report instead of ex¬ 
plaining anything has the effect of mystifying the 
situation still further. In fact, it places the Com¬ 
mission. in an embarrassing position. Has the Com¬ 
mission promised to produce a unanimous report? If 
not, what does this part of the explanation mean? 


The detractors of the Commission can base every 
plausible argument on this explanation to prejudice 
an average Indian against tbe Commission. 

Communal Tension. 

3. A very strong wave of communal tension has 
swept over the country during the last two or three 
years. This ware was the result of a reaction against 
the unity brought about in the palmy days of non- 
co-operation. That unity did not rest on very Bolid 
and reliable foundations. For three or four years 
common hatred for a third party hod been preached 
violently from the Press and the platform and our 
unity was built on the foundation of that common 
hatred. Before the leaders of the people had had 
time to substitute a foundation of better material, 
e.g., a clear perception of common citizenship and of 
common secular and political interests, the crash 
came and the pendulum swung violently to the other 
extreme. The communal tension, however, affected, 
almost exclusively, the urban section of the people, 
who, after all, constitute only ten per cent, of the 
entire population. The communal virus did not 
spread to rural areas, where mutual relations of 
Hindus and Muslims continued to be marked by 
toleration, good will and even cordiality. Another 
encouraging feature was that excesses were every¬ 
where committed by ignorant and irresponsible in¬ 
dividuals, the very Bcum of society. A further cause 
for gratification is that men of responsible position 
were not wanting who openly and strongly denounced 
the mad acts of their own co-religionists. The very 
nature and extent of excesses, deplorable as they 
were, serve to rouse the conscience of the people. In 
fact, the revulsion of feeling caused by these excesses 
is so genuine, so keen and so widespread, that it may 
be said with confidence that the tide of communal 
bitterness has definitely turned. 

* The Indian Press. 

4. In all civilised countries the Press is supposed to 
discharge two main functions, that of reflecting public 
opinion and that* of moulding and guiding it. The 
Press in India may be said to discharge, more or less, 
the same functions. But there are two or three 
factors which distinguish the Indian Press from the 
Press of an ordinary Western country, and as the 
trend of Press comments is likely to be watched by 
the Commission and in some measure to influence its 
judgment, it will not be amiss to draw attention to 
these distinguishing features. The English section of 
the Press is divided into two parts, that owned or 
managed by Europeans and th&t owned and managed 
by Indians. The European-managed section will, 
generally speaking, be found to be either lake-warm 
or hostile in the matter of extension of reforms. This 
section is a champion of the permanent service ‘and 
European capitalists, and views with cautious concern 
or disfavour any further political advance. The 
Indian-mana^| section of the English Press is 
frankly comriWnal. There are just a few papers, a 
mere drop in the ocean, which keep their general 
policy untainted by a spirit of communulism. But 
-the* whole host of the rest, are either frankly and 
avowedly communal or communal in spirit with a thin 
veneer of nationalism. Another feature of the Indian 
Press is that it is entirely manned by men of urban 
extraction both among Hindus and Muslims. The net 
result of this is that while urban interests receive 
ample attention and protection rural interests remain 
unnoticed and uncared for. 

The Peal India. 

5. The real India is not the India of the Press nor 
the India of the town. The real India is rural India, 
where ninoty per cent, of the Indian population reside 
and sweat and toil to earn a precarious living. The 
humming streets of Calcutta and the buzzing quarters 
of Bombay are no indications of true Indian life. The 
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stutely mansions of these cities give no clue to the 
uctual economic conditions which prevail in the 
couutry-side. The cultured and well-dressed gentle¬ 
man of Delhi or Allahabad is a phenomenon unknown 
in rural India. The well-appointed roads and gardens 
of Amritsar and Lucknow find no parallel in riliages. 
The palatial public buildings in large iowhs are mere 
symbols of self-complacent human vanity which 
refuses to see beyond its nose. The real India is 
ill-fed, ill-clad and ill-looked after. It lives in miser¬ 
able huts. It is served by very few good roads, 
schools and hospitals are few and far between, and 
ordinary amenities of civilised life are practically 
non-existent in rural India. 

Bureaucracy’s Stewardship. * 

6. The Indiau bureaucracy generally claims to be 
the sole trustee of the masses. But it bas not a very 
good account to give of its stewardship. The urban 
intelligentsia is frequently twitted by bureaucrats for 
its neglect of care of rural mosses. The charge 
against the urban intelligentsia may not be incorrect 
substantially, but what about the charge against the 
bureaucracy itself? Has the bureaucracy, which re¬ 
ceives handsome salaries for an efficient and oqnitable 
discharge of its duties, done justice to the claims of 
rural India? The reply is an emphatic negative. The 
bureaucracy has listened only to the clamorous towns¬ 
man and patted and hugged him in entire oblivion 
of the fact that the real India, i.e., rural India, is 
being neglected and starved in the interest of only 
10 per cent, of the general population. It is true that 
since the inception of the Reforms popular ministers, 
particularly in the Punjab, have turned their atten¬ 
tion to rural interests, but the beginning that has 
been made is all too moderate and, unless vigorously 
and consistently followed, cannot yield any very sub¬ 
stantial and permanent results. 

Separate Communal Representation. 

7. Ono of the most important problems which has 
excited a great deal of heat and controversy, and 
which the Statutory Commission will have to decide, 
is the question of separate communal representation. 
In general, the attitude of the National Unionists 
towards this question may be summarised as follows: 
If the communities principally concernod are able to 
reach an amicable settlement on the main points of 
their difference and decide in favour of joint elector¬ 
ates, our party will welcome such a decision. But if 
these communities fail to arrive at a mutually accept¬ 
able settlement separate communal electorates will be 
absolutely necessary as a safeguard of the rights of 
minority or backward communities. It has sometimes 
been stated that, under the present ystera, the mem¬ 
bers selected are more likely to have a communal out¬ 
look and are under no particular obligation to respect 
the susceptibilities of the communities to which they 
do not belong, and that if they were to he elected by 
a joint electorate they would have to bear in mind the 
sentiments of all the sections of their voters equally. 
The necessity of appearing before the bur of a joint 
electorate at each successive election will, it is 
asserted, be an effective remedy forthedevelopmentof 
any marked communal bias in individual members. But 
while all this may sound plausible the other side of the 
picture cannot be ignored. The existence of com- 
mnnnl feeling is a stern reality and while this 
feeling exists in any appreciable degree elections will 
run on communal lines even if the electorates are 
joint. This being so, the communities which are 
better educated and have a more powerful Press will 
sweep the* election booths. That this danger is no 
mere illusion hut nn undeniable and actual reality is 
borne out by the election results of district boards and 
those municipal committees where electorates are 
joint. Nominations to redress communal inequalities 
which result from joint elections are no remedies. 
Voters nro entitled to have representatives of their 
own choice, ami this privilege of voters should not be 


lightly disturbed by having resort to nomination. 
Another serious disadvantage of joint electorates 
under existing conditions will be increased communal 
bitterness as a result of election campaigns. At pre¬ 
sent the contest is between candidates of the same 
community and there is no occasion for appeal to 
common passions. Under a system of joint electorates 
candidates from various communities will find them¬ 
selves arrayed against each other and the whole 
countryside will be convulse^ from end to end by 
appeals to the worst communal* passions for months 
together. This will mean a very serious extension of 
the scope and crea of communal bitterness. At pre¬ 
sent there are only occasional oatbants of communal 
feeling in the Council Chamber or the Press on the 
part of persons more or less educated. Communal 
contests during elections will directly affect vast 
areas at a time and this will draw into their vortex 
the most ignorant and easily excitable elements of 
tbe population. 

The general situation having been briefly sur¬ 
veyed, a few specific questions may now be token np. 

The Representative System as Applied to British. 

India. 

8. (a) The Basis of the Franchise. —The present 
basis of the franchise is very narrow. The vast bulk 
of the population goes unrepresented while the repre¬ 
sentatives of a microscopic minority are supposed to 
voice the true feelings and sentiments and safeguard 
the interests of India as a whole. The basis of the 
franchiso requires to be widened very substantially 
and to be so adjusted as to give to rural India a 
representation commensurate with its stoke and im¬ 
portance. The Assembly, as at present constituted, 
is a packed body, entirely dominated by urban ele¬ 
ments. While ninety per cent, of the Indian popula¬ 
tion resides in rural areas the number of the members 
of rural extraction in the Assembly will be found tc 
be in inverse proportion to the rural population. The 
burden of taxation also falls mainly ou the rural 
population while ’the disposal of the proceeds of taxa¬ 
tion rests with the urban people. The supreme obli¬ 
gation of citizenship, namely, the finding of men in 
the time of «car is also practicully exclusively dis¬ 
charged by the runl populntion, but their voice in 
the chief legislative body of the country is very 
feeble. To remove this defect it is essential that the 
franchise should be materially liberalised in favour of 
the rural population. This can be done by lowering 
the land revenue qualification to a greater relative 
degree than property qualification in towns. A fur¬ 
ther device is to enfranchise all members of village 
panchayats, all office bearers of co-operative credit 
societies in rural areas and all holders of His 
Majesty’s and the Viceroy’s commissions among re¬ 
tired military officers. In the case of landowners the 
franchise should be lowered to people who pay Rs. 10 
as land revenue annually. Alt rural tenants who 
occupy land paying Rs. 25 as land revenuo annually 
should also get the franchise. [The man occupying 
such land will himself be actually paying only Rs. 12-8 
per annum, the other half being paid by the land¬ 
lord.] Tn urban constituencies the rent qualification 
should be lowered from Rs. DG to Rs. 72 annual rent 
mid similarly the ownership franchise should be 
lowered from persons now owning property worth 
Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 2.000. Separate urban and rural 
constituencies should continue, and oil towns with 
population of 5,000 or above to be included in tbe 
urban constituencies. The number of non-official 
members of the council should be increased to 325. 
This will decrease the size of constituencies and 
thereby crente i*. closer touch between tho member and 
his constituents. Nomination of non-official members, 
should bo altogether done away with. 

(b) Methods of Elections.— Election.by a direct vote 
ns now should continue, but a certain proportion of 
the membprs of the Assembly should be returned by 
the members of provincial councils. 
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(c) Methods whereby Particular Interests may 
obtain Adequate Representation. —In the absence of 
a clear understanding reached and approved by the 
communities concerned separate comm anal electorates 
must continue. 

The representation of special interests, such as in¬ 
dustries, commerce, universities, landholders, labour 
and depressed classes through the creation of special 
constituencies is not desirable. Those interests are 
sufficiently represented by members returned by 
general constituencies. The scope of special repre¬ 
sentation should be confined within as narrow limits 
as possible. The creation of special constituencies is 
a stumbling block to the growth of nationalism. But 
wherever it is found essential to give representation 
to any special interest the representation should be 
secured through election and not nomination. 

(d) The Relationship between Representatives and 
Constituents. —This relationship, in the case of the 
members of the Assembly, is, generally speaking, very 
intangible. The constituencies ore so large in area 
that it is not practicable for a representative to main¬ 
tain any real touch with his constituents. But in the 
case of provincial councils the relationship between 
representatives and their constituents is real. The 
area of the constituencies, though large, ib not alto¬ 
gether unmanageable in the case of most con¬ 
stituencies. During an election campaign the candi¬ 
date has (where the contest is keen) to make a series of 
rounds of visits, and has to address public meetings, 
and distribute posters and other literature to show 
why he should receive the confidence of the constitu¬ 
ency. Where, however, the rival candidates are un¬ 
educated the election campaign consists of various 
parties of their supporters going about in the constitu¬ 
ency. After the election is over the touch between the 
representatives and their constituents is maintained. 
The constituents know that they havB a claim on the 
attention and help of their representatives, and, not 
unoften, assert their claim by bringing forward their 
grievances to their representatives and asking them to 
take steps for redress. There is, on the whole, a real 
and living touch between the representatives and their 
constituents unless the representative hails from out¬ 
side the constituency. 

(o) Nomination of Officials and non-Officials.— Re¬ 
presentative institutions lose their real value and sig¬ 
nificance if their decisions are influenced by officials 
and their proteges. The nomination of officials and non¬ 
officials as additional members of elected bodies only 
serves the purpose of emasculating those bodies, and, if 
it is intended to give full life and vigour to elected 
bodies the nominated element should be entirely 
eliminated. 

The Provincial Government. 

9. (a) Working of Dyarchy. —Dyarchy is a difficult 
system, to work. Government should be one organic 
whole, imbued with the same ideals and sentiments, 
having a common policy, a common responsibility and 
a common allegiance/ Under dyarchy the case is 
entirely different. The organic whole of Government 
has been cut up into two, the Reserved half and the 
Transferred half. The Reserved section is responsible 
to the Governor-General in Conncil and the Secretary 
of State for India. The Transferred section is respon¬ 
sible to the Governor as well as the Council, and has 
thus a dual allegiance. The ideals and sentiments of a 
populnr and responsible Government cannot be ex¬ 
pected to be the same os those of bureaucratic and 
irresponsible Government, and, therefore, an element of 
friction between the Reserved and Transferred sections 
is inherent in the system of dyarchy. The Ministers, 
being responsible to the Council, aiu Auppoaed to carry 
out the policy that nppeals to the popular house, but 
being also responsible to ‘the Governor, and holding 
office during his pleasure, they are also expected so to 
frame their policy ns not to come into direct and open 
conflict with the views of the Governor. Thus, the 
Ministers find themselves in an awkward position, 
and, in their attempt to reconcile the claims of their 


conflicting allegiance, are compelled to steer a middle 
course which may, according to the temper of the 
times, pldase both sides or displease both sides. 

Difficult and delicate as the tfcsk of the Ministers is, 
given mutual goodwill and co-operation on either side, 
and given a reasonable council willing to recoguise the 
difficulties of the situation, the system of dyarchy can 
be made to yield good results. But it must be conceded 
that these good results are not due to the merits of 
the system, but flow, in an attenuated degree, in spite 
of its defects, from the constant exercise of tact, for¬ 
bearance and patience and from a determined will to 
work a difficult system. 

Dyarchy in the Punjab has worked better than in 
anv other Province of India, and the progress made by 
departments under the control of Ministers is very 
remarkable and gratifying. But this result is due to 
a rare combination of circumstances. The two Gover¬ 
nors who have held the chief executive charge of the 
Province during the post-Reform period have been 
exceptionally far-sighted men, who seem to have 
decided to follow a policy and a programme which will 
be of direct and obvious benefit to the people. The 
majority of members of the council are drawn from 
landholding and rural classes, and are more practical, 
more level-headed and lees noisy and less sentimental 
than their urban brethren. There haa been a greater 
readiness on the part of the Governor and his Ministers 
to appreciate and recognise the difficulties of dyarchy, 
and to minimise and overcome these difficulties by ex¬ 
hibiting greater mutual sympathy and co-operation 
than hare fallen to the lot of other provinces. 

But the rare combination of favourable circum¬ 
stances referred to in the preceding paragraph cannot 
be expected to occur in every province or at all times 
even in tbe Punjab. Therefore, a system like dyarchy 
—which is inherently defective—should be abandoned 
and full provincial autonomy should be introduced in 
* its place. 

(b) Position and Powers of Governor. —The positiou 
of the Governor under the Government of India Act is 
supreme, and his powers are very wide. He is, to all 
intents and purposes, a perfect autocrat. He is not 
responsible to the legislature, and his responsibility to 
the Governor-General in Council is merely nominal. 
He can disallow any question or any resolution. He 
can veto any Bill passed by his council. He can certify 
any expenditure disallowed by the council, and can 
certify any legislation rejected by the council. Xo 
private Bill can be introduced except with his consent. 
He can direct any Minister and dismiss him when he 
wills. He can direct any action to be taken by his 
Ministers or Executive Councillors. He is the sole 
arbiter in matters in which there is a difference of 
opiniou between the Finance Department and a 
member of his Cabinet. He is also the final authority 
in matters in which tbe head of a department or a 
secretary differs from his Minister or Executive Coun¬ 
cillor. there is no statutory obligation that the posi¬ 
tiou of the Governor should be that of a constitutional 
head and not that of on autocratic ruler. 

(c) The Position of Ministers in relation to the 
__Governor is virtually that of complete dependencend 

subordination. In the absence of any statutoi^pro- 
vision in this behalf the Governor is free to appoint 
whomsoever he likes ns bis Minister, sad can maintain 
him in office with the help of the official and nominated 
non-official block in the council. Further, the Miuis- 
ters bold office during the pleasure of the Governor. 
Whenever the Ministers differ with the Finance De¬ 
partment. their secretaries or heads of departments 
and commissioners serving under them the last word 
rests with the Governor. All these fnr+nr« make the 
position of n Minister in relation to the Governor one 
of complete subordination. 

The position of Ministers in relation to members of 
the Executive Council is, in theory, one of equality. 
But as members of the Executive Council are ap¬ 
pointed under a Roynl Warrant and are not removable 
by the Governor, they are generally considered to hold 
a more honourable and better-respected position. 
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(d) ltdutionihip of Ministers to euc/i other, and 
Question of Collective itesponsibility.—rho principle 
of collective responsibility lias uot been formally 
recognised in uny province. The practice in Madras 
seems to have been in consouunce with this principle. 
The formation of the present Ministry in the Central 
Provinces also appears to have proceeded on the same 
principle. The second Ministry of the Punjab was 
based on the same principle. But, speaking generally, 
the principle of joint responsibility has not been 
fallowed. 

Each Minister is in charge of separate groups of 
departments, and is not required to act in consultaticflY 
with his brother Minister. He is free to act independ¬ 
ently, and follows his own policy and programme 
without reference to the remaining Ministers. In¬ 
dividual members of the Ministry need not have 
common views, and may even have diametrically oppo¬ 
site views on important questions and vital principles. 
The present Punjab Ministry is a case in point. One 
of tbe three Ministers belongs to no party. Another 
represents the Hindu-Sabha Party in the council and 
the third represents the National Unionist Party. 
These two parties hold entirely different views, and 
there is hardly any question of importance on which 
they can see eye to eye with each other. In fact, a 
glance jit the proceedings of the Punjab Legislative 
Council will convince the most casual reader that the 
debates of this council are one unending record of the 
conflict of views held by these two ^parties. On all 
questions of vital importance, political or economic, 
the two parties hold views which are nearly irreconcil¬ 
able. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, Pre-emption 
Act, ami tbe Moneylenders *Bill have all been the 
subjects of the keenest and most bitter controversy 
between these parties. The distribution of the burden of 
taxation, the distribution of patronage, the methods 
of recruitment to public services, the question of 
communal or class representation on. self-governing 
bodies or in public services, the distribution of the 
beneficent activities of Government have, whenever 
they have formed the subject of debate in tbe Conncil 
in auy connection, invariably found the two parties 
arrayed on different sides. In fact, these two parties 
are the nearest npproach (in the Punjab) to capital 
and labour in the West. 

That the ministers should have a collective respon¬ 
sibility is obviously jtist and essential. They should 
act together and should stand or fall together. They 
should have common views on all important matters, 
and should follow a common policy and programme, 
drawn up in consultation with one another and ap¬ 
pro veil by their party. They should all he drawn from 
the same party and owe n common allegiance. One 
minister drawing his support from, and owing alle¬ 
giance to. one party and another minister drawn 
from, and owing allegiance to. another party is a 
travesty of representative government. 

(e) Growth of ixirty system in the Provincial 
Councils .—How far party system has sprung up in 
other provinces is difficult to say. In the Punjab a 
genuine beginning of a party system was made when 
the second ministry was formed. There were three 
groups in the Council: (a) the Nationalist Group, 
consisting of most of the Sikh members and KJbila- 
fatists: (b) the Hindu Sabba Group, consisting 
of Hindus of urban extraction and urban sympathies, 
and (r» the National Unionists Group, consisting of 
men of rural extraction and rural sympathies, irre¬ 
spective of caste ami creed. The National Unionists 
Party wns the strongest in numbers and included men 
of all faiths. Hindu, Muslim. Sikh and Christian. Tin 
oiiL.t.iiiuiug feature of iheir policy was the advocacy 
of the rights of backward classes and areas. 

Both the ministers were drawn from this partv anil 
acted in harmony and in consultation with each other. 

The arrangement worked well and efficiently, but 
gave deep offence to the urban section of the popu¬ 
lation which, having grown accustomed to a 
monopoly of all power in the past, suddenly found 


that power slipping from their hands. This was more 
than they could tolerate, and being in possession of 
practically the whole provincial press they set np a 
tremendous howl und continued their loud wail until 
one of themselves was appointed a member of the 
present heterogeneous ministry. Government yielded 
to the cluniour of the urban press, an 4 in order to 
silence a vociferous section of the population, ap¬ 
pointed a minister, a gentleman who has the active 
support of only 17 out of a total of 71 elected mem¬ 
bers. This could only be possible in a constitution 
which does not insist on ministerial joint responsi¬ 
bility. This leads to formation of ministries where 
ministers cannot depend on receding support from 
the friends of each other in various parties who are 
always free to oppose any item standing in the name 
of a minister other than the one belonging to their 
own party. Surely no ministry could be weaker than 
the one formed on these bases. 

Party system is an essential concomitant of repre¬ 
sentative government, and if it is intended to intro¬ 
duce representative government in ihis country 
Government should do everything in Tls power to 
encourage the growth of a party system. 

(F) Classification into lleserred and Transferred 
Subjects .—Subjects entrusted to the care of ministers 
are designated as transferred subjects while the rest 
are known os reserved subjects. To divide the field 
of government into two water-tight compartments is 
wrong in principle. All the departments adminis¬ 
tered by a local government are so bound up with 
each other and the administration of one department 
reacts on that of another so closely that the classifi¬ 
cation into transferred and reserved subjects is highly 
artificial and even mischievous. Another defect of 
this classification is that almost all the earning de¬ 
partments are under the control of Executive Coun¬ 
cillors and most of the purely spending departments 
have fallen to the share of ministers. 

(g) Desirability of Second Chambers .—Second 
Chambers are not at all desirable. They will prove 
a reactionary institution and will always be viewed 
with suspicion and distrust. They wili also be ex¬ 
pensive. In view of the power of veto possessed by 
the Governor no Second Chambers are needed. More¬ 
over, in the Punjab Council most of the members come 
from landholding classs and these classes are conser¬ 
vative by instinct. 

(h) Question of Provincial Autonomy .—Provincial 
autonomy should be granted to all the major pro¬ 
vinces. Indian ministers have administered their 
departments with tact, patience and judgment. 
Efficiency has not suffered, and more progress has 
been made in transferred subjects that in other sub¬ 
jects. The pace of progress in the post-reform period has 
been quicker than in the pre-reform period. Where 
the departments of Finance and Law und Order have 
been made over to Indians they have been adminis¬ 
tered with equal success and efficiency. The experi¬ 
ence of the last eight or nine years fully justifies grant 
of provincial autonomy. Whenever an attempt has 
been made to work the Reforms the Councils have 
shown commendable sense of responsibility and re¬ 
straint. The experiment has been particularly suc¬ 
cessful in the Punjab. 

We regret wo cannot agree to the principles under¬ 
lying the Nehru Committee’s report. In that report 
the future constitution contemplates entire central¬ 
isation of nil power. This is negation of provincial 
autonomy. The civil and criminal laws should be 
provincial subjects, otherwise the Assembly may to¬ 
morrow pass an Act nbolishing the Land Alienation 
Act, because in the Assembly the agriculturists will 
possess a very poor strength and voice. The sub¬ 
jects on which the Central Government can legislate 
should be sperified and the residuary powers shonld 
vest in the provincial legislatures. 

(i) Finavcr* of Provincial Government and Finan¬ 
cial Control .—The remission of provincial contribu¬ 
tions has considerably eased the situation. But the 
measure of control exercised by the Central Govern- 
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ment and the Secretary of State is very stringent. 
The powers of borrowing in the open market and the 
powers of imposing new taxes are unduly limited. 
New projects estimated to cost more than a certain 
amount cannot be undertaken except with the 
previous sanction of the Central Govern ment or the 
Secretary of State. The restrictions should be re¬ 
moved or materially relaxed. 

(j) Financial relations between Referred and 
Trani/erred Sides of the Government, including the 
question of the joint or separate purse. —There is a 
feeling that reserved departments are treated more 
leniently and liberally than transferred departments. 
Possibly the scrutiny to which new proposals of ex¬ 
penditure emanating from reserved departments are 
subjected is less stringent. Possibly these depart¬ 
ments are treated by Government as peculiarly their 
own, and proposals from these departments are less 
liable to delay on the part of Finance Department. 
But in the Pan jab no serious difficulty has been ex¬ 
perienced by transferred departments in this con¬ 
nection, and the Punjab will prefer a joint purse. 

The Position of the Services. 

10. There is a distinct feeling that all services are 
being pampered, particularly All-India services. The 
emoluments allowed to the members of the Indian 
Civil Service and other AH-India services have been 
pitched too high for a poor country like India. 

The measure of control which can be exercised over 
the services in general is too meagre to ensure good 
discipline. A minister or a member cannot even 
censure a member of an Imperial or a Provincial 


service without the concurrence of the Governor. It 
may be contended that members of the Executive Coun¬ 
cil, being in the same position, ministers have no just 
cause for complaint. But it is no consolation to the 
ministers to find the members of the Executive 
Council in the same position of helplessness. When 
public servants know that they have nothing to fear 
from a minister under whom they serve, the question 
of maintaining discipline becomes very delicate, and 
it is a wonder that the ministers have achieved a fair 
measure of sncoesa under very adverse circumstances. 

(b) The Question of Recruitment-and of Public 
Services Commission. —The question of recruitment 
should be left entirely to local governments. The 
Central Government may have a Public Service Com¬ 
mission if it feels that it requires one. Provincial 
governments should be left to frame their own rules 
and to devise their own methods of recruitment. 

(c) Indianisation. —Indianisation should proceed at 
a quicker pace than it has done in the put. Indians 
know their countrymen better, they understand their 
language and appreciate their difficulties far better 
than Europeans. They are in a better position to 
get st the truth than Europeans. They are also more 
easily accessible. Over and all this Indians will be 
a cheaper agency. 

But Indianisation should not mean the dominance 
of one class. At present the benefit of Indianisation 
in the Punjab goes mostly to the urban Hindus. 
Indianisation should be so adjusted and regulated that 
all classes will receive adequate representation in the 
public services of their country commensurate with 
their numbers and importance. 
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Deputation from the Punjab National Unionists Party. 


The Deputation consisted of:— 

i. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Ram, 
M.L.C. (Member of the Punjab Provincial 
Committee). 

54. Chairman: I was going to suggest that in view 

of the fact that the party for which you are going to 
speak is a party which claims to be formed not on a 
strictly communal basis, but includes people from the 
three communities, we should try, in this part of 
the inquiry, as for as possible not to go over the 
communal dispute. It is quite relevant to ascertain 
to what extent a particular community is represented 
in the party, bat I hope very much we will be able 
to avoid raising afresh from different angles the 
communal issue. Would you like to address us or 
would you like some questions being put to you?— 
(Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Ram) : I will just say 
a few words in the beginning and then questions may 
be put to me. Ton have remarked just now that the 
deputation which is now before you represents a 
party which is entirely non-communal. I base the 
claim of my party to be non-oommun&l on the follow¬ 
ing grounds. There is absolutely nothing in the prin¬ 
ciples, programme or policy of this party which 
prevents anybody from joining the party on the 
ground of his creed or caste. The ranks of this 
party are open to everybody who subscribed to certain 
well-defined views. Secondly, the composition of our 
party will show that all the communities are repre¬ 
sented in it. Of course, the majority now happen to 
be Muslims, but that is a mere accident, and there 
is absolutely nothing in our principles which will 
prevent non-Muslims from becoming a majority in 
our party. There are some Muslim members of the 
Council who do not belong to our party. They are as 
many as five or six. There are five Hindus who 
belong to our party, and there is one Sikh who 
belongs to our party. This is in respect of the third 
Council, that is, the present Council. In the last 
Council, the second Council, there were four 

Hindus, thirty Mabomedan-, one Sikh, one Indian 
Christian, and one European belonging to our party. 

Apart from this, there are some among us who do 
not belong to agricultural tribes, i.e., statutory agri¬ 
cultural tribes, as, for instance, Dr. Sir Mohammad 
Iqbal, and Sbaik-Fniz Mohammad, who are sitting to 
my right at present. 

Another ground on which T claim a non-communal 
character for my party is that this party lent its 
support consistently to n purely non-communal 
Ministry in 1926 throughout. The last ground which 
I should suggest for claiming a non-communal 
character for this party is th.it> the programme of the 
party is to advance the interests of hackward classes 
and backward nrcas wherever they exist. 

55. Chairman: Might T interrupt you, because I 
would like, as far as may be. to liat'e evidence directly 
on matters one has in mind, if it is not inconvenient 
to you. May I nsk yon two questions? First of all, 
is it possible for a man to be a member of vonr 
party and also at the snihe time to be a member of 


2. Sheik Faiz Muhammad, M.L.C. 

3. Chaudhri Duli Chand, M.L.C. 


any of the other organised parties in the Council P— 
So far as Council parties are concerned, if be is a 
member of our party he cannot be a member of any 
other party. 

56. The other question is this. Have you noticed 
—I have no doubt that you have—that iu the Gov¬ 
ernment Blue Book on page — there is a paragraph 
on the subject of the Punjab National Unionist Party- 
running over about half a page? I think it may save 
a little time if I were to ask you whether you regard 
that to be an accurate account, so far as it goes, of 
the party?—I think it is f&irly correct. 

57. I thought you would say so. We have all 
read this, and I thought it would save you perhaps 
from having to give a description of the objects .of 
the party or of its political history. Now, what are 
the points you wish to moke?—The main points to 
which we should like to draw the attention pf the 
Commission are the following: That the Province 
should be granted complete autonomy, i.e., full respon¬ 
sible government, that residuary powers should rest 
with the provincial Government, that the official 
bloc, at least as a voting factor, should be removed. 

Chairman: If I may say so, the first and the third 
of your points, to my way of thinking, at any rate 
at this stage, are far more important than the 
second. There are a great many people in this 
country who attach enormous importance to this 
question of residuary powers. Allow me to point out 
that if a Constitution is perfectly and completely 
drafted there is no need to provide for residunry 
powers; if you can draw up a Constitution which 
allocated every subject either to the CenTral or to 
the Provinces, and you are sure that you have not 
left out any, then thsre is no need for residuary 
powers. In my humble judgment, rather too mucli 
importance, is attached to the residuary powers. 
The reason why in most federations a provision is 
made as to residuary powers—in some cases leaving 
them to the centro and in some cases leaving them 
to the circumference—is because it is difficult to 
make a list of everything; and not only that but 
new subjects may afterwards turn up. But it is not 
really, if you will allow me to suggest, a fundamental 
question at the stage when you are considering the 
principles of the Constitution. It is a point that 
arises later on whon you are trying to express your 
ideas iu actual concrete form. 

TFtfnea.i: The reason why I wanted to stress the 
point was only this, that no element of uncertainty 
should be left about it. If there are any residuary 
powers they should rest with the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. 

Chairman: I quite follow that, and we know that it is 
adopted in the system of some, though by no means in 
all, federations. 
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Wit mu: Another point to which I should like to 
draw the attention ot the Commission is that nomina¬ 
tion of members to the council should, as far as prac¬ 
ticable, be eliminated; there may be cases in which it 
may not be found to be practicable. The third poiut 
to which 1 would draw your attention is the subject of 
joint responsibility. The Ministers should have a col¬ 
lective responsibility to the House and not individual 
responsibility to their various parties, as has been the 
practice so far. 

Another very important consideration from the 
point of view of the Punjab Province is that the dis¬ 
tribution of subjects between the Central Government 
and the Provincial Government should be such as to 
enable the Provincial Government to redistribute the 
present burden of taxation in a manner which will 
afford reasonable relief to the landowning classes, 
which have to bear the brunt of taxation under the 
present system. 

68. CAatfman: I have not been able to follow. Are 
you calling attention to aomething in the existing con¬ 
stitution or are you emphasising the principle which 
you think ought in the future to be secured P Do you 
mean that this ii a thing you want to be provided for 
in the constitution of the futureP—Yea. 

Baja A'arendra Nath: That means there should be 
greater, freedom of taxation by Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. 

59. Chairman; I understood him to say that he 
thought it was on important object for those who are 
interested in the future structure of the Indian Con¬ 
stitution to bear in mind that the Provincial Legisla¬ 
ture should have such powers in financial matters as 
would enable them to adjust the burden and to prevent 
it falling- too heavily, for example, on rural interests. 

Is that so ?—Yes, Sir. Then I would also like to draw 
your attention to the principles under which land 
revenue is assessed at present. Undoes not take into 
account the ability to pay and whatever may be the 
extent of one’s holding one has to pay a certain 
amount every bix months to Government. If possible, 
there should be some provision in the constitution 
which wonld allow the Provincial Government to assess 
land revenue on the same principles as are applied to 
the assessment of income tax. 

60. Do you really suggest that that ought to be in 
the constitution?—One of the difficulties so far has 
been that the Government of India would not allow 
the Provincial Government, even if the Provincial 
GovemxnanUvished, to alter the present basis of taxa¬ 
tion in respect of land revenue, and my point is that 
the Provincial Government should be allowed a free 
hand to change the basis of the assessment of land 
revenue if and when the Provincial Government found 
it practicable. 

61. May I just ask you one question, though it is 

only, I think, incidentally relevant? I understand 
that your view is that in the future the Punjab Legis¬ 
lative Council should no doubt contain predominantly 
rural members and should be exclusively or almost ex¬ 
clusively elected, and that the Ministers should be 
responsible to the House. Then yon add that there 
onght to be power in the council—I suppose yon wonld— 
wish the - power to go to the length of refusing to in¬ 
crease land assessment and insisting on the land 
assessment being reduoed or exemptions or abatements 
being granted. Do yon think that in a council where 
the members are predominantly rural—and no doubt 
they may very properly represent the feelings of their 
constituents—do you think that it is likely that such 
a council would support the exaction of land revenue 
or would it be encouraging constant remissions?—If 
the past conduct of the rural majority or agricultural 
majority in the present council is any guide to its 
conduct in the future, I think the majority in the . 
future councils will behave just as reasonably as it has 
done in the post. * 

02. You do not think it would make any material 
difference if the person who is responsible for the land 
revenue, instead of being a member of the Executive 
Council who is irremovable, was a Minister returned 


by a constituency and belonging to u party and 
directly responsible to the House?—No, it will not 
moke aJy difference. Eveu under present circum¬ 
stances, when the Ministry is uot in possession ot lull 
powers, a suggestion was made by our party that the 
land revenue basis should be changed aud brought 
into line with the basis ot income tax in the course of 
tne next forty years, und I expect that, if full respon¬ 
sibility were granted, it would in itself hare a great 
sobering and restraining influence. 

Another thing to which 1 would refer is that nothing 
should be inserted in the constitution which would 
make such economic measures os the Laud Alienation 
Act ultra ri ret of the council or auy other measures of 
economic importance which may be necessary in future 
to protect any section of the population, whether 
rural, urban, agricultural or uon-agricultural. With 
regard to franchise, I should like that the franchise 
should be very considerably lowered. Now, payment 
of land revenue to the extent of As. 25 a year would 
enable a man to have a vote. I should like this to be 
reduced to As. 10 a year. In a general way I may 
state that the present franchise qualifications for rural 
areas should stand, exoept in respect of land revenue 
and immovable house property qualifications, and the 
franchise should also be extended to tenants who 
occupy land which will be assessable to land revenue of 
As. 10. 

63. Chairman: If I follow you rightly, whether the 
land assessed at As. 10 is giving a vote to &n owner or 
a vote to a tenant, in both cases you would fix at the 
same level?—Yes. 

64. Lord Burnham: I should like to ask you a ques¬ 
tion with regard to the answer you have just given as 
to the land revenue being assimilated to income tax. 
Whether you mean by that that in future the land 
revenue should be a tax on the profits of agriculture? 
—Yes. 

65. Baja Narendra Nath: You said that the local 
Government should have power to adjust taxation?— 
Yes. 

66. Removing taxation of one kind under one head 
and imposing taxation on another head?—Yes. 

67. That means that the powers of taxation of the 
local Government should be wider, than they are at 
present?—Yes. 

68. To what extent would you remove the control of 
the Central Government altogether, or would vou give 
any power of control to the Central Governme'nt?—In 
respect of the subjects which are provincial I would 
not allow any control to the Central Government. 

69. In the case of land revenue, if land revenue were 
made a provincial subject—you yourself advocate that 
it should be made a provincial subject—would you 
allow any powers of control to the Central Govern¬ 
ment?—No. 


73. Now, the question is this. Except with regard 
to the subject of the Land Alienation Act, is there 
Anything to which any citizen can object in that 
programmeP—I think reasonable people should not 
object, but the world has not an excess of reasonable 
people. 

74. All the members of the council would subscribe 
to your creed if you were to strike out that contro¬ 
versial matter?—I wonder whether all the members 
of the council would subscribe to the view that the 
basis of taxation in respect of laud revenue should be 
changed. * 

75. Chairman: Which Article is that? I do not 
see that in your Constitution ?—There must l>e some 
reference to a just distribution of the burden of 
taxation, 

76. " Placing the burden of tnxation, as far ns 
possible, in an equitable and fair manner.” Every¬ 
body will say that they want to do that. The trouble 
is they do not agree as to what it is ?—Perhaps it is 
expressed in general terms. But the object is plain. 
The present distribution is not just. 

77. Baja Narendra Nath: The real matter that 
divides the party in the eourril in the matter of vour 
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programme is about the Land Alienation Act and 
nothing else?—1 will not admit that. 

78. Communal goodwill, franchise, services^labour 
and capita!—anybody will admit that?—You won’t 
agree with me on the question of a due share being 
reserved for members of the agricultural tribes in the 
various branches of the public service. * 

7D. All that hangs on the Land Alienation Act?— 
No. 

SO. That is the central pivot on which the pro¬ 
gramme of rour party hangs. That is what I wanted 
to impress on the Conference. Of course, the matter 
has been cleared up to a certain extent by the ques¬ 
tions of the Chairman. You object to the present 
ministry os not haring been formed on proper lines? 
Quite. 

81. Because all the members of the Cabinet do not 
belong to your party, which it the party constituting 
the majority?—That is not the ground of complaint. 
The precise ground of complaint is that they do not 
all belong to the same party or to the same gronp 
of various parties with a common programme, with 
a common policy and common views. 

82. The second ministry on which you have put 
your seal of approval consisted of the members of 
your party?—Yea, it did. 

83. And that you think ought to continue for 
ever?—Well, if our party continues to be in the 
majority that is the consequence which ought to 
follow. 

84. You say in one place that, in fact, there are 
two parties and that these two parties are the closest 
approach in the Punjab to capital and labour in the 
West. Which party represents labour and which 
capital?—The urbau party in the Punjab Council 
represents more or less capital and the National 
Unionist Party represents more or leu labour. 

85. And under the Land Alienation Act the agri¬ 
cultural labourer who is not a member of an agricul¬ 
tural tribe is permanently debarred from being a 
member of the agricultural tribe?—No, agricultural 
labourers often belong to agricultural tribes. 

86. Is there any grogp in the agricultural tribes 
notification which contains a large number of agri¬ 
cultural labourers?—Well, all aro labourers. Peasant 
proprietors ore labourers. They work with their own 
hands. 

87. I am referring to those man who do not depend 
upon their earnings from land. You do not call them 
labourers. They are landowners. They are owners 
of property. Labourers and landless labourers who 
depend for their living upon their daily wages?— 
No, I don’t agree. 

88. That is not your definition?—No. I mean that 
actual workers, even if they own land, are labourers. 

89. Barristers, clerks and subordinate judges who 
belong to agricultural tribes?—Certainly not, I never 
said that. 

90. Well, then, how do you define Labour? I have 
not quite understood the definition although I believe 
the Conference has realised what you are aiming at. 
But the agricultural labourer, the landless tabouret 
is excluded from the benefits of the Land Alienation 
Act?—In many cases, not. 

91. In the majority of cases?—No. 

92. You say on page 151 that "In that (Nehru) 
Report the Future Constitution contemplates entire 
centralisation of all power. This is negation of 
provincial autonomy. The civil and criminal laws 
should be provincial subjects, otherwise the Assembly 
may to-morrow pass an Act abolishing the Land 
Alienation Act because in the Assembly the agricul¬ 
turists will possess a very poor strength and voice.” 

I believe you have read Section fin of the Government 
of India Act?—Well, I have not got these tilings by 
heart. 

93. Section 65 of the Government of India Act 
gives wide powers of legislation to the Legislative 
Assembly?—Perhaps it does. 

94. And in spite of thnt the Land Alienation Act has 
been allowed to remain intact. The Assembly has 


not nullified it or repealed it?—I hope the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly will coutiuue to retain that reasonable 
attitude. 

95. There is sufficient guarantee even at present. 
What further guarantee do you want? The Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly does not interfere with matters which 
are purely provincial, and the Land Alienation Act is 
a measure which is purely provincial?—If I have been 
able to form a correct estimate from what you have 
said in your Memorandum and from the evidence, that 
was led by your party yesterday, you would like to 
have a right under the Constitution to have the Land 
Alienation Act repealed or declared uffra cfreiP 

liaja Narendra JYaf/j; No, I want more. This 
right already exists. • 

Chairman: Well, I think the answer u not aa un¬ 
fair one. Is it? Let us see whether we have got the 
position right with the help of Raja Narendra Nath. 
The view put forward by his party yesterday and by 
himself in his Memorandum* is this, that he wants to 
see enacted in the statu tory structure of the future 
Constitution of British India a clause which says that 
no provincial legislature can validly past any law 
Vhich provides for differential treatment in the 
matter of property, of which the Land Alienation Act 
is said to be an example. I think-that is the point. 

96. Dr. Narang: Chaudhri Sahib, you are a 
member of the Committee and I hare to treat you 
with all possible deference. With respect to the con¬ 
stitution of your party you say that there are five 
Hindus. May I know how many of them are elected? 
—Four are elected and one nominated. 

97. Even at present P—Yes. 

98. Are there any Hindu members of your party 
who do not belong to the notified agricultural 
tribes P—No. 

99. And there are some who are members of notified 
agricultural tribes, and they are not members of your 
party?—Yes, that is so. 

100. Notably a member from RohtakP—Exactly. 


Now I come to the questions in the order you have 
mentioned, Chaudhri Sahib, with respect to the 
Central and Provincial Governments—the question of 
really residuary powers as the Chairman has pointed 
out—the question whether you would like the Punjab 
or any other province to be so independent, with the 
exception of some specified subjects, that the Central 
Government should have absolutely no right of 
guidance, control aud direction orer the Provincial 
Governments. This is the real crux of the whole 
matterP—In matters which react on the sphere of 
the Central Government or on the sphere of other 
Provincial Governments I won't mind interference by 
the Central Government, but in all other matters I 
should like the Provincial Government to be indepen¬ 
dent. 

106. In other words, am I right in inferring that 
you would like to give to the province more autonomy 
than the Feudatory States, or as they are called, 
Native States, enjoy. For instance, than the Maha¬ 
rajas of Patiala, Bikaner, Hyderabad and so on 
enjoy P—I am afraid it is difficult for me to form a 
correct estimate of the measure of autonomy enjoyed 
by these States. 

107. Dr. yarang: Now, Chaudhri Sahib, as regards 
the transfer of subjects to local Governments, won’t 
you like to keep some power of control in the bands of 
the Central Government in case of maladministration, 
misrule, breach of the spirit of the Constitution, 
tyranny exercised by the most powerful group, for 
instance, in the Council or by the Ministry that 
knows that it has the support of the largest section 
of the Council at its back? Would you like to leave 
some such power with the Central Government or 
not?—The Governor is there to dissolve the Council 
if the Council is found to behave unreasonably. 

103. Chairman: The Governor should dissolre the 
Council ?— Yes. 

• Soe pp. 163 190. 
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U)9. I do uot think that really quite faces, if 1 
may sav so, the diffieulties. May J quote an instance. 
Take this class of ease which, unfortunately, as wu 
know, happens from time to time in this province. 
Them havo been very sudden' and serious outbreaks 
which meant the breach of the peace, ami. it may 
be. created a very dangerous situation. Somebody 
lias got to deal with that. I understand that your 
view is that we have reached the time when there 
ought to be a transfer of law and order along with 
everything else to a Ministry. I quite folluw that. 
Now it is always possible, if not in this province— 
you must imagine the possibility, you know—that 
the thing is not, unfortunately, very well handled. It 
may be badly handled by any Government. We must 
assume llu> possibility. It is even conceivable that 
it may be necessary to call in the military. Now, is 
tho military, in your view, to be under tho Central 
Government or under the Provincial Government?— 
Under tho Central Government obviously. 

Chairman: Theu it seems to me there is a difficulty 
if you make the province too absolutely self-con¬ 
tained, because that would mean that Die provincial 
Minister, or the Provincial Ministry father, would 
invito the assistance at a time of crisis of the 
military, although, us you just told me, your view is 
that the military is to be under tho Central Govern¬ 
ment. That, is the sort of difficulty, I think, Dr. 
Xarang, if I may say so, it is absolutely no use at all 
to deal with these complicated subjects by merely 
general phrases. We have got to think bow the 
thing is going to be best arranged with the strains of 
life and temper anti passion. That is the only sort 
of Constitution building that is worth doing. 

110. Dr. Xnwng: After the remarks which you 
have heard from the learned Chairman, would you 
like to modify your views?—Not in respec-t of the* 
subjects which have been allotted to Provincial 
Governments, or which have not been .specifically 
allotted to the Central Government. If there is any 
widespread disorder, the Provincial Government must 
of necessity request the Central Government to lend 
them the military, because the military forces have 
been plait'd under tlio Central Government. And 
when opportunity arises for the use of those forces, 
it is for the Central Government to coinn out with 
those forces. It necessarily follows from tho dis¬ 
tribution of subjects between the Governments— 
Central and Provincial. 

111. Do you mean that even the Viceroy's power of 
vetoing a local Bill should be abolished?—Certainly. 

112. You think that the Governor’s power of veto is 
quite a suifmient safeguard?—Yes. 

113. I find from a .Memorandum* which has Iwn 
sent to the Commission by your colleague Kao Bahadur 
Chaudhri Lai Chand 1 1 am referring to it because in 
the preface ho says his views could be very well pre¬ 
sented by his friend Hut Sahib Chaudhri Clihotu Ihnnj 
he says, in the course of his Memorandum, that there 
should be joint electorates with reservation of seats. 
Do you agree with that view?—As wc have stated in 
our Memorandum, if there is a substantial measure of 
agreement between the communities concerned, ouT 
party would welcome it. If there is no such agree¬ 
ment, then separate electorates have tu be maintained. 

114. Then you do not agree with Chaudhri Lai 
Chaml?—No, I do not. 

115. May I just put to you one question? Do not 
you think that now in the Punjab we have gone far 
beyond the purely communal question, and we have 
come to questions of sectional preference, carte pre¬ 
ference. ami territorial preference? Have we not 
crime to that?—No. 

11(5. I would explain to you what I mean bv sec¬ 
tional preference. For instance, it i> lint now a rpi".- 
tion of. sav. Hindus nrsus Mahunicdan*. but it i- a 
question of the rural section of the Hindus ivrsiu tin* 
urban section of the Hindus. Is tlint tint correct? - 
In certain very vital matters agricultural Hindus have 
•inter. -ts which are distinctly different from, and in 
v Nut printed. 


some cases even opposed to, the interests of urban 
Hindus. 

117. !?o there is this further cleavage also?—Yes. 

11$. Thun 1 said there is the caste cleavage. You 
must bo familiar with a nuinlier of questions put in 
the council, such as, how many Juts, and how many 
Itajputs are there in such and such at: office. and so 
on. Is that not a fact?—Yes. 

119. Then about the territorial cleav..ce. Questions 
aro asked as to how many persons belonging to such 
and such districts are on the cadre of sub-judges, or 
police inspectors, or in the co-operative department, 
and so on?—Y'es, such questions are asked. 

120. I will just ask you one question whether these 
further cleavages are not the result of the original 
main cleavage, vis., the communal cleavage.-—No. 

121. They are independent of that?—Yes. 

122. I shall just ask another question which I con¬ 
sider to he a very important oue. For instance, you 
say at page 151 of your Memorandum, under the head 
(c) "The National Unionist Group, consisting of men 
of rural extraction and rural sympathies, irrespective 
of caste and creed. The National Unionist Party was 
the strongest in numbers, and included men of all 
faiths.” That is oue thing. It is correct, is it not?— 
Yes. 

123. And then what you have put dow n at page 151 
is also correct—■ The debates of this Council are one 
unending record of the conflict of views held by these 
two parties ”?—Yes. 

124. Now, keeping these two farts in view. viz., that 
the Unionist Party is tho most numerous, and it is 
best organised, and there is really a crowd of cleav¬ 
ages, if I may so put it, in the council, and there is 
discord at various points between the various parties 
—keeping these two facts in view and the further 
demand that you have made that the Minirtrv should 
be joint and should have collective responsibility, and 
that it should bo responsible to the council, docs it not 
mean then that the Ministry, if it is made respon¬ 
sible, would be responsible to the Unionirt Party?— 
In your question you have made s^many assumption* 
that I find it rather difficult to answer. You say there 
aro innumerable cleavages. I do not admit it. If you 
put your question more clearly, point by point, I shall 
be in a position to answer. 

125. Chairman: 1 see what the question is exactly. 
If you are going to have a Ministry which is respon¬ 
sible to the majority, and the party you represent is 
the majority, does not that mean that the Ministry 
will be from your party and nobody else?—Yes. that 
is true. 

126. Dr. Surang: Then you ask that all the subjects 
sin mid he transferred, do you not?—Yes. 

127. Then, thirdly, von ask that the Central Gov¬ 
ernment fahnnid June absolutely no control over sub¬ 
jects whirl] haw been transferred t« t!:»* Pievincial 
Governments'—Yes. 

128. Now, keeping all tin-.-e facts in \ vw, and aI>o 
the fact that you also want the power of taxation and 
of adaptation of taxes and readjustment of taxes, 
what safeguards do you provide for those who do not 
belong to your party?—Safeguards against what? 

129. .Safeguards against the majority tyranny?—So 
far as I can form a judgment, the majority will not 
tyrannise over the minorities, and if it stek-s to do so 
I think the run science of the people will revolt, against 
it, and tnat majority will not be returned to the 
council next tirr,e, as happened in Madras. 


iou. i/i’. *\ iin'ni) • ilii- great inovcue*::: :o which 
\nu are also taking a part (and your Miii’jrandnm 
shows that you are taking :\ vnrv keen uitT'-st in its 
is a tnnveiiK ni i.u- self-env.-rnmont in I,ids.i ■—Ye*. 

1J1, Ami y.-.u want :i:t* f<micr t» .idniitc-rer vour 
own affairs, do you not?—Yes. 

132. Is it dii'* to the tyranny uf lho*»- pc'itde who 
lire in charge of it now. nr i* it tn r-nii-on.mee with 
the natural principles of jurtin* and self-determina¬ 
tion that you are asking for these rights? 
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Chairman: Evan so rhetorical a question as that, 

I suppose, is intended to be answered. What is the 
answer? — {Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chkoti j Ram): I hare 
not followed exactly the significance of the question. 

133. Dr. Aaron;/; You say your party will not 

tyrannise P—Yes. * 

134. And therefore no safeguards are necessary?— 
Yes. 

135. Then why do you want power?—What power?, 

136. Why do the Indians want power? Why do the 
Punjabis want power? It is going on all right. You 
can depend upon the conscience and the sense of duty 
of the people who hare the power now?—But the 
analogy does not hold good. 

Dr. Xarang ; He did not really give an answer to 
my question, what safeguards are provided. The 
answer is, no safeguards are necessary because we 
are very good people'. 

137. You say you are very solicitous for this, that 
there should be no provision in the, Constitution 
which might interfere with inch legislation as the 
Land Alienation Act. You said that, if I followed 
you?—Yes. 

136. Because, you said, it was an economic mea¬ 
sure?—Yes, 

139. Can any measure be called oconomic the 
application of which depends upon caste, and to the 
exigencies of which no one by his own free will can 
adjust himself? I can become a Mahomed an if I 
like, I can become a Christian if I like, but I can¬ 
not become a member of an agricultural tribe?— 
No, because your tribe does not, as a class, follow 
the profession of agriculture. 

140. Then do you call it an economic measure?— 
Yes, it is an economic measure, because it seeks to 
safeguard the interests of those sections of the popu¬ 
lation which are, as a class, economically very back¬ 
ward, educationally very backward, are ignorant, in 
debt, and cannot really look after their interests 
themselves without the help of some such measure. 

141. I have only one more question. At page 149 
yon say about the question being settled by amicable 
arrangement, and so on, 44 but if these communities 
fail to arrive at a mutually acceptable settlement, 
communal electorates will be absolutely necessary as 
a safeguard of the rights of minority or backward 
communities.” That is what you say? 

Chairman: What is the question? 

142. Dr. Xarang: The question is, would you in¬ 
clude the Hindus in your definition of 44 minority ” 
as used here, or not?—Yes; why not? 

143. And the Sikhs also?—Yes. 

Chaudhri Zafrullak Khan: On page 149 of your 
Memorandum you Bay: “ In the case of landowners 
the franchise should be lowored to people who pay 
Rs. 10 as land revenue annually”?—Yes. 

144. And you say, “ All rural tenants who occupy 
land paying Rs. 25 os land revenue annually should 
also get the franchise”? I want to be quite clear 
that vour view is definite.that this should be lowered 
to Rs. 10? 

CTtatrman; He said Rs. 10 in each cose. 

145. Chaudhri Zafruliah Khan ; A little lower down 
on page 4 you say: 44 The number of non-official 
members of tho (legislative) council should bo in¬ 
creased to 125.” Have you any particular objection 
if it is larger than 125?—No. As a matter of fact I 
should like it to bo larger, say about 150. 

146. Then in the summary given by you before the 
rro«*-*»xnTT*inatmn started, you put down certain 
things which you wanted?—Yes. 

147. With regard .to the paragraph beginning 
*‘ The representation of special interests,” do you 
want any special constituencies to continue?—No. 

148. Of course, you know that in recent yenrs there 
has been an enhancement of tnxntion in the form of 
land revenue and rural taxation, and so on. Did your 
party, ns the rural party, give support to these en¬ 
hancements or did they oppose it in the legislative 


council?—Our party lent its support to the pro¬ 
posals for enhancements. 

149. You have suggested that there should be power 
in the Provinces to readjust taxation so as to grant 
relief to landed interests. Would you be opposed 
to such power being given to the Provincial Council 
to grant relief to any section of the people whenever 
such relief became necessary, or only to landed in¬ 
terests?—Certainly not; I hove no objection if the 
Government possesses the same .powers in order to 
give relief to other sections of the population if they 
happen to be overtaxed. 

150. With regard to agricultural labourers, certain 
questions were put to you. Is it not a fact that the 
vast t majority of these labourers belong to the noti¬ 
fied agricultural tribes themselves, but in the course 
of time their holdings have either been lost alto» 
gether or reduced to such on extent that they cannot 
make a living out of agriculture themselves?— 
Exactly. 

151. And consequently those people are still mem¬ 
bers of agricultural tribesP—Yes. 

152. A suggestion has been made in one of the 
memoranda received here—and no doubt you have 
gone through that also—that the Central Govern¬ 
ment should hare power to suspend the Constitution 
of any Province which behaves unfairly. What is 
your view with regard to such a power being in the 
Central Legislature?—I would object to it strongly. 

153. The Chairman of the Commission has very 
clearly defined the various forms that might be 
adopted with regard to the distribution of subjects 
between the central and provincial governments, and 
you have generally given your view with regard to 
the residuary powers; but I should like to put to you 
this question: In any distribution of powers between 
the Central Government and the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, could yon tell the Commission generally, with¬ 
out naming any specific subjects, what class of sub¬ 
jects you would like to be reserved for the Central 
Government, and what class of subjects to be allotted 
to the Provincial Governments?—Class of subjects 
without specifying any of them? 

154. I do not want you to name all the list of 
subjects, but what class of subjects would you leave 
to the Central Government?—The Army, Navy, 
Foreign Relations, Relations with Indian States, 
Customs, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, and other 
matters which should naturally fall within the scope 
of the Central Government. 

155. AU-India subjects P—Yes. 

156. And with regard to taxation—perhaps the 
residuary powers may not be important anywhere 
else—what would be your policy? Would you not 
prefer that certain taxes be allotted to the Central 
Government, and the residuary power of taxation 
with regard to all other subjects to remain with the 
provinces?—Yea. 

157. And in case the Central Government was in 
need of larger funds than were supplied by the taxa¬ 
tion allotted to them, how would you make up that 
deficiency?—By levying contributions from provinces 
more or less on the basis of their population. 

168. With regard to the question of the transfer of 
law and order, is it not a fact that the Army is a 
Central subject at present?—Yes. 

159. Is it not a fact that law and order is a pro¬ 
vincial subject?—Yes. 

ICO. Do you think there has been any difficulty in 
dealing with many difficult situations that have # 
arisen in the Punjab owing to the fact fiat law and 
order are provincial uiul thy Army is central?—No 
difficulty has been experienced so far. 

161. Now with regard to your party's majority. 
Are you sure that in all provincial legislatures hence¬ 
forth your party is bound to be in the majority?— 
Certainly not. 

102. Is there not, apart from the National Reform 
Party and the National Unionist Party, a sort of 
cross-bench composed of what I might call Nationalist 
members, including Hindus, Mahomedans and Sikhs? 
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_Yes, an d there are more than half a dozen members 

of agricultural tribes who do not belong to our party. 

10S. Is there anything to prerent the growth of 
that bench ao that they might form a majority in the 
Cou««il ?—None. 

' ltfcL Is there anything to prevent members from 
your party, say urban ilohamedan members, finding 
|that their interests are identical with the National 
Keform Party or the Nationalist Party joining themP 
—There is nothing to prevent them joining any other 
parties. 

165. Sardar Ujjal Singh: Chaudhri Suhib, you have 
suggested that land revenue ahould be assessed on the 
same principle as income tax, and possibly that means 
also that land ‘revenue assessment has to be made 
annually; but there is a further demand on behalf 
of the samindara that the period of assessment should 
be enlarged to be 40 years, and sometimes a demand 
for a permanent setlement. How do you reconcile 
that demand with the annual assessment, if it is 
brought on the basis of income taxP—I am putting 
this forward as an ideal towards which we ahould 
work, so that in the course of time land revenue 
should be brought on the same basis as income tax. 
'’..•166. Sir Sari Singh Gout: I have very few ques¬ 
tions. You have said that so far as the Central 
Government is concerned, it should not interfere at 
all with the good or bad government of the auto¬ 
nomous provinces, but nevertheless it should provide 
armed forces to quell any disturbances in the pro¬ 
vinces P—Yes. 

167. That is your position P —Yes. 

.168. The Central Government, though it has no 
controlling voice and no power of ensuring good 
government in the provinces, still remains liable for 
the purpose of quelling any internal rebellion tEat 
may occur in the provinces P—Yea. 

169. You recognise that conflicts with the principle 
of constitutional law, that he who is responsible for 
quelling a rebellion is equally responsible for seeing 
that good government is carried out, so that there 
may be no cause for rebellion P 

CAairman; That may be a maxim of good govern¬ 
ment, hut it is certainly not properly described as a 
principle pi constitutional law. 

170. Sir Sari Singh Gout: Is it a principle of good 
government P I will put it in that way—The duty of 
keeping the peace in general and preventing any 
rebellion, or suppressing it when it occurs, has been 
definitely assigned to the Central Government, whose 
business it should be to suppress any rebellion. 

171. It is to be the bludgeon of the provinces and 
no more? Ia that your position?—Yes. In this par¬ 
ticular respect. 

172. You say the Land Alienation Act has been 
placed permanently on the Statute Book?—Yes. 

173. Do yon not foresee the possibility in the remote 
future of the time arriving when the agricultural 
tribes who have been protected under this Act will 
no longer require any protection?—Yes, qnite. 

174. In that case you would give the province 
which has enacted the Act, power to repeal itP—I 
would give that right to the provincial Government. 

175. Bat you said it should be made part of the 
Constitution, and the provincial Government should ■ 
not have the right to interfere P—I meant the Central 
Government; it may have been a slip of.the tongue 
on my part. The Central Government should not 
have the right to interfere. 

176. But the Act is an Act of the Central Govern¬ 
ment ; it can be repealed only by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. One question about assessment. You Baid 
that land revenue should be assessed oh the profits; 
that is to say, on the basis of income tax, on the 
profits which a man makes? — Yes. 

177. Would not that make all assessed land in 
reality freehold P That is to say, any ordinary non- 
agricuItural man pays income tax on his profits, and 
an agriculturist will equally pay tax on his profits, so 
that he will pay nothing at all for the holding of the 
land?—Why should he pay? 


178. I do not wish to argue that; the fact is he will 
not?—He will not. 

179. The position would then be that all holdings 
here would be freeholds?—1 am not quite sure as to 
the exact significance of “ freehold.” 

180. Freehold means free of rent, of revenue and 
everything else; it will be freehold, that is the posi¬ 
tion?—Yes. 

181. Your party therefore stands for the establish¬ 
ment of the principle of free holdings throughout the 
PuiflabP—Yea. 

182. It come* to that?—Yes. 

183. You have said that the Central Government 
should have no power whutever to suspend the local 
Acta. If the Central Government has to go to war with 
a foreign power to defend the provinces and to defend 
its own existence, and money is required, aud the pro¬ 
vincial contribution is not paid, how is the Ceutral 
Government to carry on?—I am suggesting that, if 
need arose, the provinces ought to be called on to 
contribute. 

184. But where is the sanction behind it?—In the 
constitution. 

185. No; you said just now it would be a voluntary 
payment by the provinces. You have said the Central 
Government has got no directing power in the pro- • 
vinces P—No, no. 

186. It is to have no such power of superintendence, 
direction and control, such aa it possesses now over 
the Provincial Governments?—I stated that, if need 
arose,*- then the Provincial Governments should be 
called on to pay their quota. 

f 187. Sir Sari Singh Gout: Yea, they may be called 
on, but suppose they refuse to pay? 

Chairman.' I do not think that is what he meant. 

We are dealing only with a sketch; he does not profess 
to produoe a complete scheme. I think we understand 
his sketch. I think his idea was, on this particular 
point, that the constitution should contain a provision 
that in certain events (which would have to be care¬ 
fully defined) then, as part of the whole structure, the 
provinces would not have the privilege of contributing 
if they liked, but would be compelled to contribute. 

188. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: I want to be very 
definite on one point. Do you or do not you want the 
Central Government to be strong enough to control 
affairs in the provinces if need beP—Let it be strong 
enough to manage its own affairs, and let the Provin¬ 
cial Governments be strong enough to manage theirs. 

189. Suppose there is anything on which the opinion 
in the provinces differs in regard to administration, 
who would adjust mattersP—The provinces. 

190. The provinces cannot P—Why P 

191. Even in the United States of America there is 
a Central Government to regulate the administration 
in the States.—Ia respect of matters which are outside 
its scope, do you mean P Has the central authority in 
the United States of Ameriea the right to interfere in * 
matters which have not specifically been allotted to it? 

192. I o|p taking into consideration the situation of 
different communities all over India. I am not here 
taking a communal view at all, but suppose there is 
anything which hurts any particular community, and 
any community feels hurt or 1 aggrieved, what action 
cpm the Central Government take to protect it?— 
Why should the Central Government take any action ? 

193. Which ia the Government which should take it? 

—The Governor. -■ 

194. If you transfer law and''order, the Governor 
will not have charge. You have said in your state- I 
ment you would like law and order to be transferred? 

—Yes. ^ 

195. You would like to have^bitary government?— 

Yea. 

196. And there would he no reserved subjects aL all. 
Under those conditions the Governor cannot interfere? 

—I hare never stated that the Governor should from 
to-morrow be divested of his powers of veto or inter¬ 
ference. 

197. You think the Central Government should only 
be strong enough to manage its own affairs?—Yes. 
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199. If any situation arises you will not mind what 
happens?—I assume that the Provincial Government 
and the Governor will deal with it. 

199. You have stated that at present your National 
Unionist Party is the strongest in the House?—Yes. 

200. And it is likely to remain so as long as the 
present constitution, or the future one which ypu hft*e 
proposed, subsists?—No. I never made any such 
statement. 

201. If members are drawn from the rural areas 
(and most of them will come from the rural areas), 
and your party is mostly composed of members from 
rural areasv that follows?—Only those members who 
share our views join our pqrty. Even now there are * 
some rural members who do not share our views and 
do not join us. 

202. There may be one or two?—There are more. 

203. The majority from rural areas belong to your 
party ?—Quite a number do not belong to it. 

Lord, Burnham: He has stated that. 

. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: That is what I wont to 
m now. It follows that, since your party will 
remain in power, the Ministry will be formed out of 
that party. Bo not you think »oP—So long as it com¬ 
mands a majority there is no reason why it should not. 

208. It follows also the Ministry will be assured of 
continuity?—So long as it continues to have a 
majority it certainly will. 

208. Will that Ministry, when it is assured of con¬ 
tinuity, become rather despotic in ita behaviour?—I 
do not assume it will continue to command a majority 
for an indefinite length of time. If the party makes 
wrong use of its power it will probably be reduced to a 
minority at the next election and thus thrown out of 
office. 

207. If you have a majority on your aide it will not? 
—Not if the majority continues, no. 

208. Do not you think that here intrigues hav«t 
sometimes been started in the Ministry which the 
public have resented ?—I am not aware of any 
intrigues. 

209. You are not aware of them?—No. 

210. You are not aware of the comments in the 
Press either?—It happens very frequently that com¬ 
ments iu the Press are groundless. 

311. Not always. Is it your party's intention to 
defend the Land Alienation Act. Is that part of 
tbeir faith P—Yes, that is one of our chief planks at 
present. 

212. You will fight for it through thick and thin?— 
Yes, so long as present conditions last. 

213. You advocate a readjustment of taxation as 
between rural and urban areas?—Yes. 

214. You want that because you think the rural 
classes are unfairly taxed?—Yes. 

215. Can you tell me the incidence of taxation in 
rural areas?—I could not say that. 

216. You cannot speak either as to its incidence in 
urban areas?—No. 

217. There is one thing you can tell me in any case. 
Life in urban areas is become very expensive?—Yes, 
and in rural areas also. 

218. That counterbalances the levying of taxa¬ 
tion?—The agricultural classes do not get enough 
to eat or to maintain their families, and if they could 
afford it they also would like to raise their standard 
of life. My point is that the bulk of the provincial 
revenues comes out of the pockets of the agricultural 
classes, while the commercial classes pay precious 
little. 

219. It is the business of evervbody to defend the 
rural classes under those conditions?—Yes. 

220. Sir Arthur Froom: I shall be very brief, hut 
I want to make reference to. one point in your 
Memorandum to which I think reference has not 
hitherto been made, so that it is striking altogether 
fresh ground. I refer to the question of finance. You 
say on page 152, under paragraph (i), Finances of 
Provincial Government and financial control. " The 
powers of borrowing in the open market and the 
powers of imposing new taxes arc unclulv limited.” 


Would you toll the Conference what you mean by 
“ the open market ”P Do you mean in the Punjab, 
in India, in London or all over the world?—The 
provincial governments cannot reEort to borrowing 
without the sanction of the Central Government. . 

221. I do not think you quite understand my ques¬ 
tion. Y’ou complain you cannot borrow in the open 
market. Wbat do you mean by “ the open market ” P 
—We should not be obliged to borrow only from the 
Central Government or not to float our own loans. 

222. You still have not got my question. I will 
put it in this way. What ore your ideas of an open 
market?—Let us say the whole of India. 

223. You mean India?—Yes. 

224. And possibly going to foreign markets too? 
That would be the open market, would not itP—Not 
necessarily for provincial purposes. 

Lord Burnham; The "open market” must mean 
the mouey markets of the world. 

. Sir Arthur Froom; I do not think that is what he 
understands by it. 

226. Let us confine ourselves to the money market . 
of India. Can you tell us, supposing the Punjab 
and Bengal and Bombay all wished 10 borrow at the 
some time, the interest you would have to give for 
your money would be very much larger on account of 
the competition?—We are unduly restricted. 

228. Your said that the restrictions should be re¬ 
moved or materially relaxed ?—Yes. 

227. Would you like to have the power of borrow¬ 
ing in the open market except through the Govern¬ 
ment of India?—There should be some sort of an 
understanding between the Central Government and 
the provincial governments. 

228. Yon appreciate that if every provincial govern¬ 
ment came into the market at the same time, up 
would go the priceP That is ordinary business?— 
Yes. 

229. You propose that law and order should be 
a transferred subject?—Yes. 

230. At the same time, you recognise that an 
occasion might arise when the minister wauts the 
help of the military?—Yes. 

231. The military is under the Government of 
India, whose executive officer is the Commsnder-in- 
Cbhef ?—Yes. 

232. Supposing you had a riot, and it got out of 
the control of the police, and you applied to the 
military, it might take a week to get military 
assistance in the way you suggest, and in the mean¬ 
time there might be great bloodshed and loss of 
property?—It does not take long now. 

233. Of course not, because it ia a reserved sub¬ 
ject. It is all the difference in the world?—It should 
not make any difference. 

234. Yon do not suggest that the General at 
Lahore, for instance, should be empowered by the 
Government of India to place the military at the 
disposal of a minister responsible to the local council 
whenever the minister oaks for it?—If it has been 
possible so far for the Central Government to place 
its military resources, when needed, at the disposal 
of a Member of the Executive Council who is not 
responsible to the legislature, there ia no reason why 
the same should not be possible under altered cir¬ 
cumstances, when the minister in charge of law and 
order happens to be responsible to the legislature. 

Captain Sikandar Jlayat Khan; May I say that 
the present practice is that even the district magis¬ 
trate, when he wants the help of the military, can 
go and ask for it, nnd they have to supply that help. 

Sir Arthur Froom; That is so, with law and order 
a reserved subject. the 

2:15. Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan,; Do you i ue8 tion. 
there is any probability, or I would go furtHliueiJt of 
sav any possibility, of there being a cc Provincial 
c abinet in the Punjab Council, even if al* “ . fro1 ” tlj8 
munities were returned on a population 18 a “Cady 

Chairman ; Thank you very much for l rt are not 
so much assistance and so much of your 
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Present : • 

All tue Members of the Commission*, of the Central Committee (F.xcErr -Mu. Kikahhai 
Premchand;, ash of the Punjab Provincial Committee. 


Lala HARKISHEN LAL, First Minister of Agriculture, Punjab. 


1. Chairman : We are very much obliged to von, Mr. 

Hurkisheu Lai. We know, of course, that you were 
the first Minister of Agriculture ill this Fnmuce?— 
Yes, Sir. ^ 

2. 1 should just like to put a question to you quite 
bluntly and boldly, and it is this. What would be your 
view as tn the working of dyarchy, the successful or un¬ 
successful working of dyarchy in the Province of the 
Punjali!*—Well, sir, there was no dyarchy. There was 
in sonin rases “ quadrarchy "—four people* working 
separately—and in some cases a unitary government. 

Did you say “quadrarchy”?—*• Quudrurchy.” 
There were four parts of the Government', not two. 

■1. Well, you won’t expect me to adopt that word! 
And thru there was sometimes unitary Government?— 
Yes. 

■V You are putting it vers* epigraminatically, Mr. 
Harkistum Lai.—That is the only way to sum up the 
situation. 

<i. Whether you regard it as four-footed, or whether 
you regard it us a single thing, 1 think the interesting 
question, is, do you consider it worked?—it worked, I 
should say, to a very large extent. 

7. I will put a leading question, which is a very had 
thing to do as a rule. Do you think the influence 
and help which the Governor gave in this Province was 
of assistance to making it work?--l think, sir, the 
Governor's attitude was very helpful; a ml so was the 
attitude of the people who had to work with him. 

N. Wo were very glad to he told in tin* evidence we 
have had that there has not been in this Province, as 
then.* ha« been in some, a constant succession of votes 
of censure on Ministers? — No, sir. One was tried but 
failed. 

9. Is it legitimate tn ask votl, Mr. ITarktslieu Lai, 
in verv plain terms what vou recommend slum Id he 
dme now?—To put it very briefly, mv view is this: 
His M.ijrstv the King in 1921 < IT is Message delivered 
at Delhi 1 said that he would like to see India very 
Minn i>:i a footing of full responsible govi numuit: and 
i* uu> uUo said in the despatches that the present 
cti v c.‘Ssjijn. tile ,\*t of 1919, was a substantial in.-ial- 
loeni. Well, so far as the provinces arc concerned. I 
think, sir. the .seined instalment ought to In* paid ami* 
the debt cleared. The whole thing should he liijiii- 
tlatcd. So far as tho Government of India is con- 
re riled. if I am allowed to say, I should fix up two 
i»s( i Ik louts there, one now ami one later. 

10. Now it coi'ie.- to this then, that ymtr view is— 
you are speaking, of course, from great experience of 
the Province—that the time has cumn to take a step 
forward in this Province, which, yon think, should go 
to tho full length of provincial autonomy?-—tjuitn so, 
sir. and also tho provincial .autonomy should he de¬ 
fined. It. should not he power in the hands uf the 
Governor entirely. That would also he autonomy: hut 
tho power should he in the hand- .if iji.. Mini-tors or 

TlUK pS'i.-pHf. 

profits T.^nl Uurnhmn : Mould you he in favour of ex- 

177. '¥ H'p powers of the Governor in regard to veto 
r.-aliry frtX autonomy were granted ?—Well, sir. no ; 
agriruifurJ ,p autonomy would mean thp joint rt^ <»- 
nn agrii-nlr uV‘ Ministers, and T would nut. excepting in 
that he will [. exceptional rases, give power to the 
land ?—Why override tho Cabinet. 


12. Mr. Ctuloijan: Would you indicate what thoso 
exceptional powers would bu? To what extent would 
you give the Governor overriding power?—in times ol 
trouble and turmoil 1 would givo him exceptional 
powers. 

HI. Disorder?—Yes. And sometimes when a war is 
on the Government of India may bav*^ really to dictate 
terms. In things of that kind, i.e., in very exceptional 
cases. 

14. Ctilonel Ismc-l'ox: You said you would like to 
sue full provincial autonomy?—Yes. 

15. That, of course, means that you would like to see 
Luw and order transferred to a responsible Minister? 
—Yes. 

Hi. Have you ever considered—several witnesses 
have suggested it—whether if law and order was in 
the hands of a responsible Minister, and there was n 
very strong majority of one community it might not 
interfere with the administration?—! do not think 
that enn Ik? possible, because the Minister will not he 
dealing with the matter directly. Ho might be dealing 
with the matter as a matter uf appeal, but. he will not 
be dealing with the matter as it arises. 

17. But he will be dealing with the administration 
of the police?—He wquld be dealing with the adminis¬ 
tration of tile police, but I do not see that even now 
the Governor or a member in charge of “ Police " ean 
dictate anything to the police iu the early stages of an 
enquiry ur investigation of any trouble. Ho will deal 
with it by way of appeal, no doubt. There may be 
mtluenco exercised in some cases in what, is called a 
left-hand man nor, but I do not know ho\V. openly, 
there Would be any inllucnee exercised. In many cases 
that came up when I was a Minister, and we were told 
by the member in charge that he could not intervene 
becaus'* the matter was iu the hands of ihe subordinate 
magistrates and police. 

I* 3 . Then you are not afraid of the administration 
being interfered with?- -No. 

19. lh\ Xarnny: You have said all this on the as¬ 
sumption ihat all the-o wrangles about communal ism 
would disappear?—Are there anv wrangles pvcrv dav? 

20. Thu; is not tli- point. I mean iln> distinction: 
tin! distinction, for instance. in elector site* and the 
reservation of seats on various bodies a ml all these 
things, a ml taking cominumil views.- -Ts there anv 

..trouble now? 

21. f.’'i/d'iiii Sikandnr Haynt Khan: Are you in 
favour of extension of franchise?—Yc ; . 

22. Would you give vote to the tenants also?—Ye*. 

2d. Ytii. are not in favour of adult franchise?—I 

am. but fur the sake of management I would go down 
by degree* because the whole population cannot be 
managed in a day:-T would ha**e a property qualihca- 
tinn. ami would gradually reduce it. . 

-J- You will gradually work up to adult franchGe? 

25. Mould you like to see a providou in the con¬ 
stitution that it should be done after i-vcrv election, 
that tin- i-xtension of franchise should in* mad.* after 
every »*!e.-ii.ui?— It sufficient time -s ft sod it may 
automata ally extend; but if Millin'. -nt time is not 
fixed, a*, the Indian Parliament or the provincial 

councils st-i* fit. 
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26. Surdar Ujjal Singh: Are you in favour of keep¬ 
ing separata communal electorates or are you in favour 
of joint electorates?—l will have joint electorates. 

27. With regard to full provincial autonomy, would 
you keep the control of the Central Government over 
the provinces to some extent if all the subjects are 
transferred?—That will have to be worked out in 
detail, because now the control of the Government of 
India in some cases is not healthy; for example, iu 
the matter of tramways. It is not an easy thing to 
say straight off what control the Government of India 
should have anil what not. I do not know whether you 
are aware that there was a great deal of trouble with 
the Government of India over the question of tram¬ 
ways, and eventually the Government of India turned 
us down. We had some trouble with the Government 
of India over the question of excise legislation. There¬ 
fore, 1 cannot say offhand, but I would reduce it to a 
minimum. 

28. What I meant to say was this. Now the pro¬ 
vision is that you have got to get the previous 
sanction of the Government of India before intro¬ 
ducing legislation. Would you like to do away with 
that or would you like to retain the power of veto 
over provincial legislation? Now you pass a Bill and 
then it requires the sanction of the Governor of the 
province, and then it goes to the Governor-General? 
—It depends on what class of legislation it is, I have 
not worked out the details. This is a matter of 
detail. There are so many laws and so many matters 
which are now with the Government of India and 
would always remain with the Government of India. 
When the list is put before me whether I would like 
to have the veto of the Government of India is 
another matter. I cannot at present say in matters 
of detail whether I would keep the veto or not. 

29. Supposing communal electorates are kept alive 
in the Councils, would you like them to be extended 
to local self-government or would you confine them 
to the local legislature only, supposing they are 
thrust upon you?—I used these words before the 
Muddimau Committee, that “ I will not kick at it.” 
I use the same words again. 

30. Tou would confine them to the local legisla¬ 
ture only and not extend it?—No. I would reduce it 
even there. 

31. liai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Bam: Did you pull 
well with your colleagues?—Yes. I was dining with 
one of them only three nights ago. 

32. Raja Narendra Xath: And even with Secre¬ 
taries?—With Secretaries also, except with one head 
of a department. 

Chairman: Need we go into that? Wlint particu¬ 
lar constitutional point do you wish to raise on this 
subject ? 

33. Bai Sahib Chavdhri Chhotu Ham: I was 
simply asking him whether he pulled well with his 
colleagues.—There was absolutely no friction. But 
we had on certain subjects differences of opinion. 

Cfctiirtnart: Most people have. We have in this 
Conference. 

34. Sir JIari Singh Gour: Mr. Harkishen Lai, you 
said you would do away with communal elections. What 
are your reasons for that?—One reason, and the chief 
reason which I have mentioned before in some docu¬ 
ments is that responsible government and communal 
elections or communal members are wlmt is called 
negative of one another. There would be no respon¬ 
sible government based on political views if the 

peoplo are divided and the members in the Council 
are divided on religious or communal basis. 

36. That of course is your theoretical ground?— 
That is a practical ground. 

36. Did you put thf« theoretical objection to test 
during your Ministry? You lmd communal elec¬ 
torates and you had representatives of various com¬ 
munities in your Conned. Did you find that because 
they were returned by the communities they placed 
the interests of the communities in the forefront 
before the general interests of the public at large?— 
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Not in all matters. It depended on how a matter 
affected them. 

37. Were they influenced by communal considera¬ 
tions?—Sometimes they were. 

38. Do you think they possessed the confidence of 
the whole House?—You mean the Ministers? 

39. I am talking of the members.—Members had 
the confidence of the whole House. 

40. To the same extent as they would have pos¬ 
sessed if they had been returned by general elec¬ 
torates?—I do not understand. 

41. My poiut is this. You are against communal 
electorates; and I am helping you to give an answer. 
One of your answers is a theoretical answer, and the 
next question that I put to you was whether the fact 
that they are a priori bad .elections were in view of 
the fact that you were practically all working in a 
council formed on communal basis. Did yon find that 
communal electorates produced men who had better 
not have been in the council at all?—Some. Not all. 
One could not say what proportion. 

42. You would like to have general electorates. 
Would you give reservation of seats P—No. 

43. You will leave the minorities alone?—I do not 
know of the minorities. The minorities have been 
created. There are no natural minorities- Minorities 
have been created on the basis of religion and 
economic ideas. From the political point of view 
there are no majorities and no minorities. 

44. For instance, there are people who are not so 
politically minded as the rest of the community. I 
will give you the depressed classes as an example. 
You have got 22 lakhs of depressed classes in the 
Punjab- They have no representation at all, nor 
aw they likely to have?—WhyP 

45. Because they are depressed classes scattered 
all over the province?—It depends on votes. If 
they get votes then they will have representation. 

46. Would you give them special help so that they 
could come up P—To come up to what ? 

47. To secure vote*?—I have said that I am for 
adult suffrage. That includes the depressed classes. 

48. You are for adult universal franchise?—Yes. 

49. Both male and female?—Quite. 

50. If you give adult universal franchise do you 
think that you will get a better class of men into 
your council than you get at present. A more in¬ 
tellectual class who will carry on the work of govern¬ 
ment much better than they are able to do at present, 
or at least as efficiently as they are doing at present P 
—I think there would be the same standard. I do 
not think the standard will be lowered. I do not 
know whether a higher standard exists in the country. 
I thought we gat the best men into the Councils 
already. 

51. You think that that standard will be main¬ 
tained if there is adult suffrage?—I think so. 

52. Do you not think that the intellectual people, 
the busy people, like yourself, will find it much more 
irksome to get returned to the Council because the 
constituencies would be such populous constituencies? 
—That would depend on how many members are being 
returned. 

53. Would you increase tho strength of the Council? 
—Yea. 

54. To what extent?—At least to 200. 

55. Sir Arthur Froom: Amongst your other activi¬ 
ties, Mr. Harkishen Lal, might this Conference 
regard you as a great financial expert?—If they 
please. 

56. I will put it the other way. You are a big 
hanker?—I do not say I am a big banker, but I am 
a banker. 

57. For that reason I attach great weight to the 
answer which I hopo you will give to my question. 
Would you regard that the Finance Department of 
the Government of the Punjab under provincial 
autonomy should bo entirely separated from the 
Central Government?—Tho department is already 
separate. The functions in some cases are not well 
defined, but otherwise it is. 
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59. Kin mi (.'« is reserved ?—The subject is reserved, 
no doubt, ns between the members and ministers; 
but not in relation to the Government of India. 

59. May I put u direct question. Would you 
visualise the Province of the Punjab or the Punjab 
Government in the future or tho government of any 
other province being allowed to bring out loans with¬ 
out any consent from the Central Government?—My 
own view is that generally in ordinary cases tho pro¬ 
vince should bo allowed tho borrowing power, liut 
there may be cases of stringency or of famine or war 
and so on, in which case* tho Government of India 
might very well be consulted or may have control. 

lit). At present nn province can raise a loan withuut 
the consent of tho Government oF India?—Yes; at 
present they cannot. 

Gl. My point is this. Supposing there was entire 
freedom in this respect you might have all the pro¬ 
vinces in India bringing out loans at the same time, 
and the price of money might go up?—They wuuid be 
very fuoli.sh to do so. In banking we find every day 
that tho Imperial Bank tries to beat ns. We are 
really trying to escape them. We do not go together 
into the same field. Where they lend monev at G per 
cent, wo cannot afford to lend nt G per cen,t. Wo 
fake our precautions and they take their precau¬ 
tions. I do believe that the Finance Department or 
tho Finance Administration will not be wise enough 
to visualise tho times and the resources of tho 
country. Otherwise I do not think that, will ho a 
good department. I have no fear that they will cut 
each other's throats. 

G2. But, after all. perhaps tho question of a loan 
for a province is bigger finance tha*> your competi¬ 
tion with the Imperial Bank. Euvh province will 
want money and possibly by means of Joans—is the 
usual system of financing governments. Now I cannot 
help thinking that without some central control or 
advice there may be a race to get into the field first? 
—That is what I say. Some one no doubt wijl get in 
first and everyone else will have to wait.* That is 
what is done in the London market wher* thero is 
no central control. Are not the people thero keeping 
back schemes for years because the other men have 
got ahead? Do they not study and ail just much 
better and larger finance than India as a whole or 
a province will have? In the Loudon market, so far 
as I know —and I know it from inside also—there 
are schemes, and very good schemes sometimes, but 
the men are not really active enough ur vigilant 
enough to push them. They have to wait wheu other 
people come along. That will happen here also. N<> 
one has suggested that there should he central control 
over the London market or over the New York 
market. They are working all right. 

bd. I cannot quite agree that the i«'n arc i*x:urly 
alike. At any rate your answer is that you have no 
fear that without some sort of cent r:d advice nf con¬ 
trol a province will have to pay mme for its — 

a larger interest than is tho case :u pre-ent? Fveu 
one per cent, means a lot of nmiiev to a province?- - 
The rate of interest when a province take* a loan will 
depend on the security—on the income and resources - 
of tho province. Yon have to sou the other side also. 
Atj iretpiit tho Government of India cannot very n\U 
render equitable service to all the provinces. That is 
one thing. And tho other thing is that the Govern¬ 
ment of India itst'ftjyequircs money and its require- * 
incuts have preference generally because they* nave tlics 
power in their hands. 

til. I will ’just put one more question to further 
elucidate my point. At the preM-nt time any loans 
tiis* i’li.-.j.d. L:*:r'g^ out -ire backed l>y the Gorerum>-nt 


of India. Aro they not?—You moan that the Govern¬ 
ment of India has to give the sanction? 

(35, Nojjthe security of the Government of India. 
Your provincial Borrowings are arranged by the 
Government of India?—It includes the resources of 
tho provinco. 

6G. Your provincial loans are raised by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and have the security uf the Govern¬ 
ment- of India behind them, flavo they not.-'—They 
have. 

G7. Chairman; 1 do not think it is currect to say 
tiiac every loan which is raised hy the Provincial 
Government is necessarily backed by the Government 
of India. The Provincial Government may raise a 
lunn tm the security of its own revenues?—Acs, if 
allowed by the Government ol India. 

Chairmun; Certainly. I am not speaking of the 
question whether there mu si be a sanction lor what 
it does. Tho question is, sanction being obtained, 
what is it that is being done. In certain cases tho 
Provincial Government may, and I. think :ia>, raided 
loans on till*, security of its awn revenues. 

Hir Arthur t'roum: That is to sav, it sanctioned by 
the GoveriThieut of India. 

U3. Chairman: I thought you used the word 
'• backed." That would mean, I suppose, that the 
Government of India's re.sources are pledged to repay 
the loan. All 1 am saying is that there are cases in 
which a Provincial Government may raise a louu 
without the Government of India pledging its own 
resources?—Yes; it has been done so in the* Punjab. 

69. Lord Uurnhum: As a mutter ot fact, are there 
not two cases in which the Government of the Punjab 
did raise loans on its own account?—Yes. 

70. Chairman: I understand there arc only one or 
two such cases. 1 mu*t say 1 feel some difficulty in 
this matter as I think Sir Arthur Froom also does. 
Might 1 put what is a purely hypothetical ca*e? You 
know in London each department of state i> not per¬ 
mitted to go into the London money market ami raise 
money for itself. The Treasury insists upon lu-ordin- 
nting their demands ami the money will be raised 
through the Treasury?—May I. make my'eii clear? 
We were not talking ol the department-. 

71. I was only saying it as an analogy?— I will give 
an illustration. The local bodies in Kngland -lo borrow 
independently of the Treasury and here the Provincial 
Governments would be the local bodies in that sense, 
the Government of India being the Treasury. In 
India also you are aware that the Pert Tru-t* ami the 
municipal corporations in many cases rai-e loans in¬ 
dependently of the Government of India. 

712. Do I understand vnur view to U* that, if there 
are nine or ien provir?'« s in India and a)-.* a Central 
Government, the whole system being iY.Ur al. you -,t;ll 
think that each provincial unit -lmuld he perfectly 
free to raise ns money by hum without any r-* ordina¬ 
tion organised by the Guveminent of India '--Theoret¬ 
ically it is possible, and it ought to b,. ,i.But in 
practice there might be some difficult .-. d::-t ns rfie 

bankers put their heads together, the provinces might 
put their heads together under the guidance of the 
Government of India. Again, there arc more than one 
private bodies. There air Port Trim-, about four or 
five in number; Improvements Tn;.-ts about 1ml; a 
dozen, and municipal corporations a hour half a dozen. 
They go into the market from time to nice along with 
the (iovrrninnnl of India. 

73. air. Arthur Pronin: What I wanted in find out 

from you is whether, without this i.iwuduiation_ 

which is the word that the Chairman has u-ed. and 1 
would also like to u>e it- you would not find that vmi 
have got to pay more money?—Yes, po-iUv, more 
interest has to he paid. 
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PREFACE. 

For the lost 12 years 1 have been taking a deep in¬ 
terest in the social* and political welfare of the Hindus 
and have been iu touch with Hindu thought and feel¬ 
ing in the Punjab and outside. Though the opinions 
expressed in the following pages have been formed 
after close contact with the leading Hindus of the 
Punjab, and correctly represent what I understand to 
be the view of most of them, yet this Memorandum is 
being submitted by me in my individual and not in 
my representative capacity. 1 am solely responsible 
for what has been said therein, and for such proposals 
and suggestions as it contains. The Memorandum will 
be circulated to all the leading Hindus of the Punjab 
and to organised associations, and their opinions, 
when received, will be sent to the Commission. 


SECTION I.—THE PROBLEM STATED* 

Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
other public men in England have more than once 
given assurances that, in any scheme for self-govern¬ 
ment which may be evolved for India, the interests of 
minorities will be duly protected. Up to a recent 
period only one important minority, vis., that of 
Muslims, has attracted the attention of the publicists 
in England. The depressed classes have lately begun 
to receive some consideration. It is, however, not 
generally recognised that Hindus in North-Western 
India also form a minority, and an important 
minority, in a country which derive® its name from 
them. In Bengal, too, the Hindus are in a minority, 
but presumably they have no grievances as the Hindus 
of North-West India, and, therefore, have not raised 
their voice. The case of the Hindus in the Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province, and Baluchistan bos 
some peculiar features of its own which must be ex¬ 
plained to the Commission. I will deal first with the 
Punjab/ 

The Punjab, excluding Native States, has a popula¬ 
tion of 20,685,026, of which 11,444,321 are Mahome- 
dans, 2,294,207 Sikhs, 6,945,972 Hindus and others, 
including Jains, Buddhists and Christians. Excluding 
Christians, who are 329,060, the Hindus form 31.9 per 
cent, of the population. The Punjab Council consists 
of 93 members, of whom 71 are elected and 22 nomin¬ 
ated. Of the latter, 16 are officials, excluding two 
Ministers and seven non-officials. The elected members 
are returned by 64 territorial constituencies. Seven 
members represent special interests, one is returned 
by the “ University,” one by 11 Industry,” one by the 
“ Chamber of Commerce,” three by 11 Landholders ” 
(one Sikh, one Hindu, one Muslim), paving IU. 500 or 
more ns land revenue, and one by Tumnndars of Dera 
Ghazi Khan all of whom are Mnhomedans. In the 
territorial constituencies 32 seats are assigned to 
Mahomedans, 12 to Sikhs, nnd 20 to Hindus; Mahome- 
dans and Sikhs being returned by separate electorates. 
Besides this division on the basis of religion there is a 
division between urban and rural members which, 
owing to circumstances to be related hereafter, has 
great importance and significance. There are 51 rural 
nnd 13 urban constituencies. 

It will thus appear that, out of 64 elected members 
returned by territorial constituencies, 44, which con¬ 
stitute more than a majority of two-thirds, or nearly 
^ per cent., are reLurned rhrough separate communal 
electorates. Tho policy of communal representation 
through separate electorates has, therefore, a special 


• Parts of thin section of the Memorandum are verbatim 
copy of a paper which I read under the auspices of the 
Tilak School of Politics on 10th May, 1920. 

t The Appendices to the Memorandum have not been 
printed. 


bearing on the Punjab, and it is necessary to say a few 
words about it. 

Communal representation through separate electo¬ 
rates was introduced in the Punjab in some munici¬ 
palities before the inauguration of the Reform Scheme 
of 1921. Whilst Lords Minto and Morley were con¬ 
sidering the question of the expansion of councils an 
address was presented on the 1st of October, 1906, to 
Lord Minto by Mahomedans, under the leadership of 
His Highness Sir Aga Khan. The general trend of 
this address, as also of the reply given by Lord Minto, 
indicates that special electorates were asked for on the 
ground that the Muslims formed a minority in most 
Provinces, and for that reason, unless special electo¬ 
rates were recognised, the Muslim members returned 
would represent the views, not of Muslims, but of the 
majority of Hindu electors. I may be excused if I 
give some extracts from the address presented to, and 
the reply given by, Lord Minto. The request for com¬ 
munal representation through separate electorates was 
made in the following words: — 

“ As for the results of elections, it is most unlikely 
that the name of any Muslim candidate will ever be 
submitted for the approval of Government by electoral 
bodies as now constituted, unless he is in sympathy 
with the majority in all matters of importance. Nor 
can we in fairness find fault with the desire of our non- 
Muslim fellow subjects to take full advantage of their 
strength, and vote only for members of their own com¬ 
munity or for persons who, if not Hindus, are expected 
to vote with the Hindu majority on whose goodwill 
they would have to depend for their future re-elec¬ 
tion.” 

In Lord Minto's reply the following passage 
occurs: — 

11 Yon point out that in many cases electoral bodies 
as now constituted cannot be expected to return a 
Muslim candidate, and, if bjxehnnce they did so, it 
could only be at the sacrifice of such candidate's views 
to those of a majority opposed to his own community, 
whom he would in uo way represent, and you justly 
claim that your position should be estimated, not 
merely on your numerical strength, but in respect to 
the political importance of your community, and the 
services it has rendered to tho Empire. I am entirely 
with you.” 

It is true that the deputation which waited on His 
Excellency asked for communal representation every¬ 
where in council, in local bodies and in services. But 
the argument which appealed to Lord Minto was that 
a minority community, which held a position of im¬ 
portance in the country, needed separate representa¬ 
tion in councils, and that representation in excess of 
the proportion of its number. 

In the Minto-Morley scheme of reforms there was no 
direct election. The principle of the responsibility of 
the Executive to the Legislature was not introduced. 
The question whether a community, which is not in 
minority, can justly claim separate electorates, did 
not arise. It is, however, noteworthy that in the 
Punjab, where Muslims form a majority in the popula¬ 
tion, they were not given separate communal seats. 
In Bengal, where also Muslims form a majority in the 
population, out of 27 elected seats the Muslims were 
given five, for which separate communal electorates 
were introduced. 

These facts indicate how the announcement made 
by Lord Minty was interpreted immediately after it 
was made, or the policy inaugurated by him was 
worked soon after it was introduced. Separate electo¬ 
rates were recognised only in tho ease of a limited 
number of seats forming a small minority quite dispro¬ 
portionate to the numerical strength of the com¬ 
munity in the population. Bengal, where Muslims 
are in a majority in the population, was no exception 
to this general rule. 
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Casting a glance outside India, I find that communal 
representation through separate electorates existed in 
the Pnmnce of Moravia, iq Austria, and in Cyprus 
(para. 228 of the Report on Constitutional Reforms by 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, also Lord Morley’s 
speech in the House of Lords delivered on the 23rd 
February, 1909). Although the present Government 
in Cyprus was introduced under circumstances of a 
peculiar nature, yet it is significant that here also 
Muslims, who have separate electorates, are in a 
minority, being 61,422 out of a total population of 
310,709> 

In Austria, os far as 1 am aware, separate electo¬ 
rates were recognised for Germans only in one out of 
several Provinces which constituted Austria before the 
war, via., Moravia. In this Province the figures as to 
the population in 1890 were as follows: — 

German, 29.4 per cent. 

Slavs of the various sub-divisions of the Czech 
race, 70.03 per cent. 

Balance, Slava of other races, f 

Separate electorates, as far as I am aware, have 
seldom if ever been thought of for a community which 
ia in a majority in the population or which is in 
absolute or relative majority in a representative body. 
Anyhow, for reasons to be stated in the sequel, they 
cannot be continued in spite of the protest of a 
minority community. In 1916 the Muslim League and 
the Congress met together, and entered into a com¬ 
pact, under which proportions were fixed for Muslim 
representation through separate electorates on 
the Legislative Councils in every Provinoe, includ¬ 
ing the Punjab. The pact took no account of the 
Sikhs. The Southborough Committee, which sat in sec¬ 
tions, one dealing with " Franchise ” and “ cognate ” 
questions and the other with “ Functions,” proposed 
communal representation, through separate electorates, 
for Sikhs, in accordance with their demand. The 
result now is that more than two-thirds of the members 
of the Provincial Council are elected through separate 
communal electorates. 

The Report on the constitutional reforms knows as 
Hontford Scheme describes communal representation 
as “ opposed to the teaching of history, perpetuating 
undesirable class divisions." But the Congress 
Ldagne Pact which recognised communal representa¬ 
tion through separate electorates for every Province 
could not be ignored. This method of election could 
not therefore be withheld from Sikhs in view of their 
demand. I doubt very much if the British Govern¬ 
ment would have introduced communal representation 
through separate electorates for the Punjab Council 
is case of Muslims, or would have recognised it in the 
case of Sikhs, if the pact alluded to above had not 
been arrived at. The mutual agreement of the parties 
concerned was the main, if not the sole, factor in 
determining the decision of the Government. 

Apart from the consideration that communal repre¬ 
sentation retards the process of nationalisation, there 
is the fact that separate electorates deprive those 
outside the community, which forms the electorate, 
from a voice in the selection of representatives to 
whom the fate of all is entrusted. Should any sec¬ 
tion of the people be deprived of this important 
right when that section claims to exercise it? In 
a democratic system of government a minority must 
submit to a majority. Various devices ore employed 
to safeguard the interests of permanent -minorities, 
- specially where parties are formed on a religious 
basis. Is it then fair to give to the majority com¬ 
munity special facilities for the assertion of its 
communal ascendancy P In course of my evidence os 
President of the Punjab Hindu Sabha before the 
Franchiso Committee, in 1918, I proposed mixed'elec¬ 
torates with the number of seats fixed for different 
communities, I doubt if mixed electorates were pro¬ 
posed at the time by many witnesses. In view of the 
idea Bet afloat by the Congress League Pact, the 

• Statesman's Yeor Book of 1927, p. 106. 

t “ EncyelopEdirfBritannica," 10th edition, Vol. XXX., 
p. 829. 


suggestion was not accepted. But the Hindus of the 
Punjab have never supported separate electorates, 
though they have favoured the idem of fixation of 
seats for different communities. It seems to me highly 
unfair and inconsistent with the principles on which 
democratic institutions should be worked, that any 
person who under the Franchise rules has a right 
to vote should be compelled to desist from influencing 
the selection of councillors to whom his fate is en¬ 
trusted, and the injustice involved becomes marked 
when the majority of the councillors in a Province 
are elected in such a way as to exclude a minority 
from exercising any influence in the election of that 
majority. It would be otherwise if the minority 
voluntarily abandoned that right as the Muslims 
wish to do in provinces where they constitute a 
majority. But if a minority does not want exclusion 
it is unfair to force exclusion on it. Such exclusions 
may be forced on a majority community for it loses 
nothing thereby, on the contrary it derives strength 
and is better consolidated on communal lines. 

Jn the Punjab the question is somewhat compli¬ 
cated by the existence of another important minority, 
vis., that of the Sikhs. The attitude of the Sikhs 
with regard to separate electorates has undergone a 
change since the introduction of the Reform Scheme. 
•They are opposed to separate electorates and perhaps 
even to the fixation of communal proportions in seats. 
Their demand is, and has been, that if communal 
representation were a recognised fact in representa¬ 
tion for Councils, they as a vary important com¬ 
munity in the Province should get one-third of the 
seats, a proportion assigned to Mahbmedans in. the 
United Provinces, where they form 14 per cent, of 
the population. At the sitting of the Bikh League 
held recently the Sikhs have condemned communal 
representation in all ita phases. But even if the 
Sikhs wanted separate electorates, it is not just and 
fair to deprive the Hindus of the Punjab who con¬ 
stitute nearly one-third of the population of the 
Province from the exercise of an important right on 
which representative institutions are based. 

Separate electorates' cannot be continued solely on 
the request of the majority community whilst a 
minority community insists upon joint electorates. 

The Indian National Congress has condemned separ¬ 
ate electorates and has advocated joint electorates all 
over the country with reservation of seats. It has, 
however, attached certain conditions, viz., the recon¬ 
stitution of Provinces on linguistic basis, the separa¬ 
tion of Sind from Bombay and its creation as a 
separate Province and the introduction in the 
North-Western Frontier Province and Baluchistan of 
a system of Government at par with other Provinces. 
My proposal is a much narrower one, whilst support¬ 
ing the reservation of seats for communities, I leave 
the question of separate or joint electorates to the 
option of a community which is in a minority in a 
Province, or where the question is one of representa¬ 
tion to a local body where the community is in a 
minority in the electorate. The Hindus have up till 
now favoured joint electorates and I am sure they 
will adhere to this opinion. My own experience of a 
separate electorate for a minority community is that 
it ip no way benefits the community. One strong 
'speech, imbued in a communal spirit, from a repre¬ 
sentative of minority community elicits half-a-dozen 
strong speeches from the representatives of the 
majority community, whom separate electorates for 
themselves or for minority community consolidates 
still more strongly on a coqpnunal basis. The speeches 
are often appeals to the gallery, and are generally 
made shortly before a general election. They serve 
no other purpose. I would not, however, force joint 
electorates on a minority community which does not 
realise this defect, or which on account of its small 
number in the population gets none of the advan¬ 
tages of joint electorate, whilst the majority com¬ 
munity has all the practical advantages of separate 
electorates. The case of Anglo-Indian or the domi¬ 
ciled European community has some special features. 
Not only is their proportion in the population very 
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small, but their culture and inode of living is radically 
different from ours. They have very limited oppor¬ 
tunities of socinl intercourse with us, which is not 
likely to be promoted by the introduction of joint 
electorates. The case of Hindus, Muslima, Sikhs, and 
even of Christians, is different in this respect- Up to a 
very recent time in the history of the country social 
intercourse between Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs was 
very free. I have known Hindus who, in spite of 
restrictions on commensal ity, counted Muslims 
amongst their best friends and rice reraa. 

I should now like to soy a few words as to the 
proportions in which seats are to Le assigned to 
various communities. I see no reason for varying the 
present"proportion in the Punjab, which, so far as the 
territorial constituencies are concerned, are 50 per 
cent. Muslims aud 50 per cent. non-Muslims. ThB 
number assigned to the Hindus ib in proportion to 
their population and cannot be lessened. The Sikhs 
demand freightage in the proportion in which weight- 
age is given to the Muslim minority in United 
Provinces. They consider as inadequate the small 
weightage which* is at present allowed them. Their 
proportion amongst voters is too much in excess of 
their proportion in population, as the following figures 
will show: — 

General or Territorial Constituencies. 


Muslims . 

305,103 

167,899 

Sikhs . 

Hindus and others. 

223,977 

Total 

696,979 


The proportion of Sikhs amongst voters is 24 per 
cent, against their 12 per cent, in the population. 

It is impossible to reduoe the alight weightage any 
further ns long as Muslims in Provinces in which they 
are in a minority get the excessive representation 
which the Congress League Pact for 1916 secures to 
them, and us long as the domiciled European com¬ 
munity in the Bengal Council gets 18 seats out of 114 
(nearly 15 per cent.) the Muslim majority cannot any¬ 
where claim the full benefit of its members. That the 
Muslims are not in absolute majority in Conncil, or 
that amongst the voters their number is smaller than 
the total number of non-Muslim voters, is no reason 
for their claiming separate electorates. The questiou 
of the maintenance of their present proportion in the 
Council or its variation is a different one altogether 
from the question of separate or joint electorates. The 
excess of non-Muslim voters over Muslim voters or of 
Muslim population over non-Muslim is so small that 
the claim for separate electorates cannot be justified. 
The object of separate electorates is to prevent the 
voters of one class engnlfing the voters of the other 
class, and thus vitiating the representation of a 
minority community resulting 'in the return of mem¬ 
bers who represent the majority class more than the 
minority class. The proportion of members of each 
class in the Council is fixed on considerations in which 
other factors also enter. In the Punjab the excess of 
non-Muslim voters is so distributed over the constitu¬ 
encies that the engulfing cannot occur. I cannot 
foresee what the effect of the extension of the franchise 
will be on different commnnities; but should it 
happen that the number of constituencies in which 
non-Muslim voters preponderate over Muslim voters 
exceed the number of constituencies, in which the case 
is reverse, the allotment of seats to various constitu¬ 
encies can be so made as to equalise the number of 
constituencies in which Muslim and non-Muslim 
voters aro in majority. Supposing the territorial con¬ 
stituencies remain as they are, 32 Muslims and 32 non- 
Muslims, and supposing that, out of the non-Muslim 
constituencies, there nre 21 in which non-Mii'Iim 
voters predominate, and in the Muslim constituencies 
only 17 in which the Muslim voters predominate, the 
allotment of two more Muslim seats to the Muslim 
part of the Province and of two more non-Muslim 
scats to the same part of the Province will remove the 


excess. Equitable distribution of this sort cannot be 
done where the Muslim community is very small in 
number; for example, in United Provinces, where 
Muslim population is 14 per cent., or in Central Pro¬ 
vince, where it is 4 per cent., or in Bihar and Orissa, 
where it is 10 per cent. The same will be the case with 
the Hindus of North-West Frontier Province. It is 
unjust to force joint electorate if the minority is 
unwilling. 

Therefore, separate electorates for Muslims in the 
Punjab only perpetuate an evil, and cannot be allowed 
when the non-Muslim minority protests against it. 
The slight excess of non-Muslim members in the 
Council over the Muslim members is due to special 
constituencies. The controversy about joint and 
separate electorates relates only to territorial or 
general constituencies, and not to special con¬ 
stituencies. in some of which joint electorates 
already exist. If special constituencies were abolished 
there would be no excess; but if they were retained, 
and even if in each special constituency seats were re¬ 
served for Muslims and other communities, the 
Muslims would gain nothing. In the Tumandar Con¬ 
stituency there is and there can be no non-Muslim 
voters. In the University, Industry and Chamber of 
Commerce Constituencies, if the principle of reserva¬ 
tion of seats for each community were adopted, the 
Muslims gain no advantage. Increase in the number 
of voters of one community or the other is immaterial 
so long as the proportiou of representation for each 
community is fixed. Therefore , jo far as representa¬ 
tion in the Council is concerned, the demand of the 
Hindus of the Punjab is that there should be joint 
electorates with reservation of teats, and the existing 
proportions in which the seats have been assigned 
retained. 

The next important question to which I draw the 
attention of the Commission is whether the scope of 
communal representation should be widened. Whether 
the constitution should be so framed as to permit or 
forbid the extension of this principle, whether the 
principle which, according to the most reasonable and 
enlightened men now or before was only to be tenta¬ 
tive, should be introduced for recruitment to services 
and for admission to educational institutions, and to 
other spheres of administrative activity. The wider 
the scope given to this principle the more difficult will 
be its ultimate abolition. Whilst communal represen¬ 
tation in representative bodies keeps up communal 
differences by giving an official approval to them its 
application to services and other spheres immensely 
increases communal bitterness. There is nothing in 
the present constitution clearly forbidding such an 
extension. In the instrument of instructions to 
Governors there are passages here and there which 
forbid the adoption of any policy which would increase 
racial or communal animosities; for instance, in the 
very preamble of the instrument the following passage 
is found: — 

“You shall further the purpose of tho said Act to 
the end that the institutions and methods of Govern¬ 
ment therein provided shall be laid upon the best and 
surest foundation, that the people of the said Presi¬ 
dency shall acquire such habits of political action and 
respect for such conventions as will best and soonest fit 
them for self-government and that our authority and 
the authority of our Governor-General in Council shall 
be duly maintained.” 

Again, in para. (1) we come across the following 
words : — 

“ You shall do all that lies in your power to main¬ 
tain standards of good administration, to encourage 
religious toleration, co-operation and goodwill among 
all classes and creeds.” 

Para. (2) of the instrument may be quoted in 
eztrnso :— 

“ You shall bear in mind that it is necessary and 
expedient that those now and hereafter to be en¬ 
franchised shall appreciate the duties, responsibilities 
and advantages which spring from the privileges of 
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enfranchisement, that is to Bay, thnt those who exer¬ 
cise the power henceforward entrusted to them of 
returning representatives to the Legislative Council 
being enabled to perceive the effects of their choice of 
a representative and that those who are returned to 
the Council ■ being enabled to perceive the effects of 
their votes given therein shall come to look for the 
redress of their grievances and the improvement of 
their condition to the working of representative insti¬ 
tutions.” 

But in spite of this the Ministers in the Punjab 
issued orders that future recruitment of services in 
certain departments should be in the proportion of 
40 per cent. Muslims, Hindus and others 40 per cent., 
Sikhs 20 per cent., and that these proportions should 
also regulate the admission to Government College and 
the Medical College. The practice in this respect 
appears to have varied slightly since it was first intro¬ 
duced. I draw the attention of the Commission to 
questions and answers given in Appendix I. It will 
appear that this rule of communal proportion does not 
apply to all departments, but it has not been rescinded 
in the case of departments to which it was first 
applied. It is, however, a matter of every-day occur¬ 
rence in the Province that, in order to satisfy the rule 
of communal proportions, first-class men belonging to 
one community are rejected to make room for the 
second-class men of other communities. The following 
question and answer in the Council will illustrate this 
point: — 

Extract from Proceeding* of the Council, dated 
llffi December, 1925. 

Question 2,392. Diw&n Bahadur Raja Narendra 
rath: Will the Government be pleased to state:— 

(a) The number of new Assistant Surgeons 
appointed in 1925; 

(6) How many of them were Hindus and how 
many Mahomed a ns; 

(c) Whether it is a fact that only five appoint¬ 
ments were made, of which only one went to 
a Hindu ; 

(d) Whether a Hindu who stood first on the pass 
list was superseded by persons who stood much 
lower on the list; 

' («) Whether the proportion prescribed for admis¬ 
sion to the Medical College of students of 
various communities is still enforced, vis., 
Mahometans 40 per cent., Hindus 40 per 
cent., end Sikhs 20 per cent. 

(/) whether in the appointment of Hindus as 
assistant surgeons this year the same propor¬ 
tion as is fixed for admission of Hindus to 
the Medical College was not kept up; and 

(ff) if so, whyP 

Mr. J. G. Beazley: (a) Five provisional appoint¬ 
ments have been made; 

(b) one Hindu, four Muslims. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) It is a fact that the Hindu who was first in 
the examination was not offered an appoint¬ 
ment. 

<*> Yes. * 

(J) and (g) The proportion of Muslims in the 
Provincial Medical Service being inadequate, 
it was considered desirable to take steps to 
increase it. "* 

Diwau Bahadur Raja Narendra Nath: The pro¬ 
portion of appointment of persons other than 
Mahomedans is less than forty. 

Mr. J. G. Beaxley: The proportion of appoint¬ 
ments in the last year is given in answer to 
part (b) of the question. 

Diwan Bahadur Raja Narendra Nath: It is less 
than 40 per cent. 

Mr. J. G. Benzley: The honourable memhor is 
quite capable of making his own calculation. 


Needless to say that there has been heart-burning 
not only amongst the Hindus, but amongst Sikhs also. 
A policy like this was not one which could infuse 
“ habits of political action and respect for such con¬ 
ventions ” as would “ best and soonest fit the people 
of the Province for self-government,” or would induce 
them ” to look for the redress of their grievances and 
the improvement of their condition to the working of 
the representative institutions.” 1 may here state 
that Sir Malcolm Hailey, the present Governor, in 
course of bis first speech in the Council in November, 
1924, expressed his view on the question of the ex¬ 
tension of communal representation to various spheres 
of administrative activity in the following words: — 

“As for its extension to other spheres of publio 
activity, we desire to act on clear proof of its neces¬ 
sity in each case. It" is certainly no universal panacea 
and it should only be applied where there seems dear 
proof that the benefits will preponderate. We regard 
it in short as a political expedient, it belongs to the 
sphere of curative medicine, and our constant endea¬ 
vour is to promote in the Province the state of 
health among all members of the body politic which 
will moke such a remedy unnecessary.” 

The question of communal representation in service* 
was referred By the Indian National Congress to a 
Sub-Committee consisting of Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Dr. Anaari. Both reported against it. It is obrioos 
that recruitment on the baais of. caste and creed 
lowers the standard of efficiency, and infuaes into 
public servants who owe their appointment to caste 
and religious differentiation, a caste and religious 
bias. That there should be reservation in favour of 
backward communities or that no single community 
should be allowed to monopolise the appointments is 
a question with which I will deal later. But a 
majority community cannot simply on the ground of 
its being in the majority claim a certain proportion of 
appointments to be reserved for it. Such a com¬ 
munity should by the force of its numbers get a 
proper proportion of the loaves and fishes of office. 
I explain my meaning by an allegory. Supposing 
There is a tree bearing luscious fruit, and 200 persons, 
120 belonging to one class and 80 belonging to another, 
are trying to pluck the fruits.. Then if their capacity 
for the necessary physical struggle involved is equal, 
the class constituting a majority has a better chance 
of getting a larger share of the fruits than the class 
which is in a minority. If the majority class does 
not get a larger share of the fruit there is something 
radically wrong with the class or community which the 
leaders should try to remove. 

It is highly gratifying to find that within the lost 
five years edneation has made such a rapid advance 
amongst the Mahomedans that they have gone ahead 
of the Hindus, so far as the first four primary classes 
are concerned, thongh they were mnch behind them 
according to the figures of the census of 1921, os the 
following figures, which I quote from the speech of 
the Honourable Malik Ferozekhan Noon, delivered 
on the 28th April, 1928, will show;— 


Class. 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

I ... 

112,000 

210,000 

* II ... 

63,090 

84,000 

rri ... 

31,000 

41,000 

IV ... 

29,000 

34,000 


This has been achieved without having recourse to 
the highly objectionable methods adopted in Sind 
by practically, closing in certain parts the door of 
primary and secondary education to the Hindus. 


There is nothing in the present constitution to 
forbid Che reduction of the proportions assigned to 
Hindus and others from 10 to 20. The claim that a 
majority community should be given special facilities 
for entry into Government service is incompatible 
with its claim for further accretion of political power, 
or further restriction of interference hy an extraneous 
authority, in other wonls for Provincial autonomy, 
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for what is now concession to a backward community 
will become an irrevocable privilege after Provincial 
autonomy has been given. 

In the matter of recruitment to services also the 
attitude of the Sikhs is indicated by the following 
resolution, moved in the Council by Sardar Ujjal 
Singh, on the 13th of July, 1327. It was supported 
by all the Sikh members present in the Council: — 

Resolution regarding Filling of Posts by Open 
Competitive Examination. 

“ This Council recommends to the Government that 
in future all posts under Government in all depart¬ 
ments should be filled by open competition as far os 
possible; and where this cannot be done, and selec¬ 
tion has to be made, the most highly qualified candi¬ 
dates should be selected without regard to caste, creed 
or colour. 1 ' 

It was pointed out to me by a Mahomedan friend 
that the distribution of Government posts is not to be 
looked upon merely as a distribution of so many 
beneficial posts, but should be looked upon as a distri¬ 
bution of civic power and should be made according 
to population. The bearing of this argument, when 
applied in Provinces in which Mnhomedons are in a 
minority, is overlooked. I give below certain figures, 


extracted from the authorised Government publica¬ 
tions, which tell their own tale:— 


Name of 
Province. 

Proportion of 
Muslims in 
the popula¬ 
tion. 

Proportion of Muslims 
earning livelihood by 
State Servioe, ex¬ 
tracts from Table 
XXI of Census 
Table 1021. 


Per cent. 


U.P. 

u 

47 per cent, of the 
total number earn¬ 
ing livelihood by 
State Service. 

Behar and Orissa 

10 

24 per cent, of the 
total number earn¬ 
ing livelihood by 
State Service. 

C.P. 

4 

21 per cent, of the 
total number earn¬ 
ing livelihood by 
State Servioe. 


On referring to the Civil List issued on the 1st of 
October, 1927, for United Provinces and Behar and 
Orissa, I find figures which confirm the above pro¬ 
portions:— 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


Posts. 

Muslima. 

Hindus. 

Total. 

Percentage 

of 

Muslima. 

Pages of C.L. 

Dy. Collector. 

157 

202 

386 

39 

92-127 

Tehsiktars . 

89 

100 

190 

44 

136-161 

Officers of Prov. Police . 

1 18 

12 

43 

41 

253-255 

Income-tax Officers. . 

15 

22 

41 

36-5 

183-186 

Subordinate Judges, Sel. grade . 

| 4 

2 

6 

66 

Agra C.L. 210 page, Oudh 
C.L. 227 page 

Subordinate'Judges. 

■ 10 

42 

52 

23-8 

Agra C.L. 211-213, Oudh 
C.L. 228-230 

MnrmiB« ... ,,, 

40 

107 

149 

26-8 

’Agra C.L. 216-224. Oudh 
C.L. 231-234 


BEHAR AND ORISSA. 


Dy. Magistrates 

Dy. Collectors . 

\ 58 

190 

254 

22 

65-108 

Sub-Dy. Magistrates . 

Sub-Dy. Collectors. 

} « 

119 

164 

25 

111-133 

Dy. Supdt^ Police. 

J 4 

22 

26 

15 

185-188 

Subordinate Judges. 

6 

20 

20 

23 

153-156 

Aaiat. Income-tax Officers. 

1 

5 

16 

16 

142 

Munsiffs . 

19 

66 

89 

21 

157-165 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 



E.A. Commissioner. 

28 

_ 

116 

24 

48-57 

Tehsildars . 

34 

_ 

144 

24 

58-76 

Nahib-Tehsildaro . 

21 

_ 

84 

25 

71-75 

Police, District Superintendents . 

2 

1 


25 


Dy. Superintendents. 

6 

8 

_ 

23 

137-138 

Circle Inspectors . 

4 

2 

6 

66 


Ordinary Inspectors. 

46 

— 

199 

35 

142-148 


Prom the above figures it will appear that, in the which they are in a majority for representation in ser- 
case of all the services quoted, tho proportion of vices in proportion to their number in the population 
Muslims is much above their proportion in the popu- would never be entertained. Why should any more 
lation, in most cases even above the weightnge allowed heed be paid to a similar claim by Mahomedans in the 
by the Congress League Pact for the purpose of repre- Punjab? However, the point which I want to estab- 
sentation in the Council. I believe that all these np- lish is that, if no limitations have been imposed (and 
pointmenta have been made on merit, and that the they should not be imposed) to the admission of 
authorities were not influenced by any extraneous Muslims in services in Provinces in which they are in 
considers tiond. I am not prepared to accuse them of a minority, why should such limitations be observed in 
deliberately adopting n policy of fomenting discord tho case of Hindus in Provinces in which'they are in a 
and of aggravating communal rivalry and jealousies, minority, and how can they be justifiedP Such a 
for they are ultimately responsible for maintaining law tendency is apt to be abused as much in one place as in 
and order. It is possible, however, that in some cases another. A future Hindu Minister of United Pro- 
they were overweighed by their solicitude to give vinces may limit to 20 per eent. the admission of 
adequate representation in services to a minority com- Muslims in various services, and of Behar and Orissa 
munity. The claim of the Hindus in Provinces in to 1G per cent., 6 per cent, in excess to their popula- 

L 4 
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tiou iu each case, just as nearly 7 per cent, in excess 
of the proportion has been reserved lor Hindus and 
others of the Punjab. With the advance of education 
amongst the Muslims, whose proportion in these two 
Provinces and Central Province in the urban popula¬ 
tion ;is larger than their proportion in the papulation 
in the Province, and who for that reason have better 
facilities for higher education than those living in 
rural areas the number of fully qualified aspirants for 
services in their community will increase. I see no 
justification for putting an arbitrary limit. It was 
perhaps on considerations like these that the rule of 
communal proportions was not extended to depart¬ 
ments other than the Medical in the Punjub. 

A cognate principle, the general application of which 
to recruitment in services in the country it will be 
difficult to resist if representation in services on the 
basis of religion is permitted, is that of distribution of 
appointments by castes. I may mention, for the in¬ 
formation of those who advocate the application of 
communal representation on the basis of religion to 
services, that there are Hindu castes in certain Pro¬ 
vinces whose number is nearly equal if not larger than 
that of Muslims in those Provinces. With the spread 
of education class consciousness is being awakened 
everywhere. There are numerous caste organisations 
apart from communal organisations on the basis of 
religion. It is necessary to give weight to these con¬ 
siderations whilst devising plans for the next ten 
years, proposing further advance towards demoralisa¬ 
tion and minimising interference in Provincial matters 
by any extraneous authority, such as the Governor or 
the Central Government. There are altogether about 
350 castes in India. The following figures for United 
Province and Behar and Orissa will show how the 
demand by castes numerically strong will clash with 
the demand for recruitment by religious communi¬ 
ties, or will reduce to a minimum standard the 
efficiency of the services:— 


Province. 

• 

T.P. of 
Muslims. 

T.P. of the most numerous 
Hindu castes. 

U.P. ... 

6,481,032 

1. Brahmans 

2. Ahirs . 

3. Cbfcxnare ... 

4,513.264 

3,691.294 

5,842,900 

Beharand 
Orissa. 

3,690,1S2 

1, Brahman Bhumyar 

2. Gawalas. 

2.858,595 

3,192.242 

C. P. ... 

563,574 

1. Gaunde . 

2. Kurmi . 

2,109.583 

1,253,306 


In the Punjab, however, and in the Punjab alone, 
with the exception of Madras, owing to circumstances 
to be related below, caste is an important element for 
recruitment in services. 

I have at the outset referred to urban and rural con¬ 
stituencies. The representatives of the rural con¬ 
stituencies naturally predominate in the Council. 
There is a reference to a rural party iu the Council in 
para. 3 of the Administration Report of the Punjab 
for the year 1923-24, extract from which is reproduced 
in Appendix No. II. ^ 

I would also refer to the evidence given by Sir John 
Maynard before the Muddimon Committee. The rele¬ 
vant portions of his evidence are printed in Ap¬ 
pendix II. A perusal of the Report and of the 
evidence given by the late Finance Member will lead 
one to think that parties in the Punjab Council were 
being formed in the most natural way. It is not 
stated in the Administration Report or in the evidence 
that rural and urban parties in the Punjab Council 
are formed on the basis of enste and not- on any real or 
supposed difference or conflict of interest tlint there 
may be between rural and urbnn classes. A Khatri. 
an Arora, or a Vaishya owning thousands of acres of 
land and paying thousands of rupees as Government 
revenue is not and cannot be a member of the so-called 
rural party, but a Jat, a Gujar, an Avan, or a 


Mehtam, who owns no laud, but has other qualifica¬ 
tions under the franchise rules for being a voter, or 
who owns just enough land to qualify him as a voter, 
but whose principal source of income is either from one 
of the lbarned professions, such as Law or Medicine, 
or from salary as a Government servant, is a member 
of the rural party. This anomaly needs a few words 
oi explanation. 

We have iu the Punjab an Act to regulate the alien¬ 
ation of lands, passed in 1900, during Lord Curzon’s 
regime, referred to in pern. 3 of the Administration 
Report as the “ Magna Charts of the Punjab 
Zemindars,” which means Zemindar ca>tes. The Act 
and the Stauding Orders passed under it need careful 
perusal by the Commission. They are given in. 
Appendix 111. 

The Standing Order specifies agricultural tribes for 
each district. A member of an agricultural tribe may 
without let or hindrance sell or mortgage his land to 
a member of his awn or another agricultural tribe in 
the district, but he may not do so to a person who 
does not belong to the privileged group notified by 
the authorities as such. These tribes, like the tribes 
of Israel, are immutable. One has to be born into 
{.hem, but cannot acquire the status except by Govern¬ 
ment notification. Before sanction is given for trans¬ 
fer of land by an agriculturist to a non-agriculturist, 
an inquiry is beld by the District Officer to find out 
whether there is any member of an agricultural tribe 
who is willing to purchase the land at the price 
offered by the non-agriculturist. If there is anyone, 
or if the price offered by the agriculturist ia not 
much below the market rate, sanction is withheld. 
The District Officer is also expected to inquire into 
the desirability of sale, whether the.object of the 
vendor cannot be met by a mortgage for a short 
period to a non-agriculturist, the land reverting after 
the lapse of the period to the owner free of all en¬ 
cumbrances. But a member of an agricultural tribe 
may buy land on half the current market price, he 
may acquire on mortgage land without the limitations 
which the law imposes ia case of mortgage to a non. 
agriculturist. To a member of the agricultural tribes 
all careers are open. He may be appointed Governor 
of a Province, or member of an Executive Council, 
Provincial or Imperial. He may join any profession 
or he may work at the plough. He may take to trade 
or banking or open a factory. The disability of a 
member of the non-agricnltural tribe is hereditary, 
or, described more accurately, the disparity in the 
right to acquire land, between an agriculturist and 
a non-agriculturist, passes from father to son. The 
Land Alienation Act introduces iu a manner the 
caste system of Mannu in the reverse order. The 
higher castes of the Hindus as a rule, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Rajputs, are under a disability, and the 
lower castes of Mnnnu's system are the privileged 
classes. By the lapse of time, the Hindu caste system 
has lost the rigidity which characterised it in the time 
of Mannu, so far as the assignment of particular 
occupations to particular groups is concerned. For 
centuries the Brahmins have not been coufined to the 
profession of priests, nor the Kashatriya to that of 
warriors, nor the Vnisbyas to that of traders. What 
xemains of tho system now is that each caste is 
endogamous. Caste system as it exists is no hind¬ 
rance to the working of democratic institutions. So 
long as every man is free to take to whatever occupa¬ 
tion he chooses, democratic institutions can be worked. 
With education rapidly spreading it is impossible for 
any particular caste to arrogate to itself a position of 
superiority. Secular and economic interests have 
created, and will create, links of union between 
different castes. But the Land Alienation Act not 
only reverses the order caste which Mannu in¬ 
stituted, but places restrictions by a statute on the 
choice of a profitable career, so far as such choice 
is effected by obstacles placed on the purchase of 
land from agricultural tribes, who form the bulk of 
the landowning classes. It therefore restores to a 
certain extent tho pristine rigidity of Mannu’9*sys- 
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tem. The privilege and prerogatives which the Act 
confers on capitalists of certain castes which form 
nearly half of the population of the Province makes 
the representatives of these castes strictly jealous of 
any invasion of them. In the extract from the 
Administration Report of 1923-24, reference has been 
made as to how the Zemindar bloc threw out a Bill 
to facilitate the acquisition of land for industrial 
purposes. 

The object of the framers of the Act was twofold, 
economic and political. The political objects are no¬ 
where clearly stated. The bearing of tbe law on the 
introduction of democratic institutions and on the 
introduction of Responsible Government in India 
was not even dreamt of. 

On the economic effects of the law Mr. Kodand Rao, 
of the Servant of India Society, has written a series 
of articles which have been printed in the form of a 
pamphlet and which are reproduced in Appendix IV 
for very careful perusal by the Commission. I need 
not repeat all that he has said. He has, however, 
clearly shown that (1) the ignorant and the poor 
peasant has not been protected by the Act, that, on 
the contrary, he has been exposed to the avarice and 
the land hunger of the capitalist of the classes with 
whom he is grouped and which comprise classes be¬ 
longing to all communities, a Mahomed an exposed to 
the land hunger of a Sikh and rice versa. (2) That 
the peasant gets a lower price for his land than he 
would have got if he could sell his land in an open 
and not in a restricted market which the Act creates. 
(3) That a class of moneylenders amongst Hindu and 
Sikh agricultural tribes has come to the fore, os 
exacting (if not more) in its transactions with the 
debtor as any moneylender of a non-agricultnral tribe 
would have been. (4) That amongst Mahomedans 
there is a marked tendency on the part of capitalist 
landowners to swallow the lands of small landowners. 
It is the capitalist landowner who approaches the 
authorities and who creates the impression that the 
Act is the panacea of all evils and is looked upon by 
the landowning classes as their Magna Charts. Tbe 
ignorant peasant who gets a smaller price for his 
land than he would have got if the Act had not 
existed, and who is unable to obtain loans from his 
own class on easier terms than from the notorious 
moneylender is inarticulate. About him it may well 
be said that “ Tbe toad beneath the harrow knows 
exactly where the tooth point goes.” 

But the toad beneath the harrow is not heard. 

Mr. Kodand Rao’s conclusions are based on data 
furnished by Government publications and on opinions 
formed by Europeans who have taken the trouble of 
surveying the economic conditions of rural classes. 

The political objects of the measure as already 
observed are nowhere clearly or fully stated. Some of 
the speeches referred to by Mr. Kodand Rao indi¬ 
cate that the object was to protect the classes from 
which British Indian Army is recruited. The 
Subedar or the Risaldar, or even the private who 
saves some money and can invest it in land is bene¬ 
fited, inasmuch as he acquires the privilege of getting 
land on easier terms; but not the classes constituting 
small owners who furnish the recruits. I may, how¬ 
ever, state that only Jats and Rajputs amongst 
agricultural tribes belong to the martial classes. 
Some Gujjars and Bilochies are also to he found in 
the Iudiaa Army; hut their number is small. The 
total number of Jats and Rajputs is 3,949,693 or G mil¬ 
lions in the Punjab. I reckon the total of agricul¬ 
tural tribes at nearly 10 millions, thus nearly two- 
fifths of the agricultural tribes have hardly any con¬ 
nection with military recruitment. 

Une of the possible objects of tho Act was to prevent 
the contamination of rural classes with urban politics. 
The introduction of the Reform Scheme and of 
Responsible Government, and the power of direct 
election given to the rural voters, has made this 
object meaningless. Politics have penetrated into the 
villages. Political aspirations have sprung up in the 


minds of villagers who mean to exercise their vote in 
shaping the policy of Government. In the politics of 
the members belonging to rural and urban castes 
there is no difference, except this, that the former 
regard the Act which creates an oligarchy of rural 
castes as sacrotanct, whilst the latter do not. If the 
spirits of Lard Curzon and Sir Charles Pivaz, sponsors 
of the Act, icere to come to the Council Chambers of 
the Punjab and to witness 'the proceedings, they 
would call ft an irony of fate when they discovered 
that the majority of the members who occupied the 
Left R'iny of the Council Chamber sitting on Opposi¬ 
tion benches were members of agricultural tribes. 
Therefore , so far as even this political object is con¬ 
cerned, the Act is an anachronism. 

A policy deemed to be expedient when a foreign 
bureaucracy rules ceases to be expedient when that 
bureaucracy surrenders part of its power to the 
people. The continuance of that policy becomes 
illogical and absurd according to all canons of admini¬ 
stration ldien the question arises of further surrender 
(whether complete or not) of that power to the people. 

I have had some difficulty in ascertaining the total 
numerical strength in the Province of the agricul¬ 
tural tribes and of the tribes in each community. The 
notifications specifying agricultural tribes in each 
district do not give their population. I have, however, 
ascertained the population of each tribe community- 
wise from Table Kill, of the Census Tables. Some of 
the tribes notified are not given in the Census Tables. 
But most of them are either sections of Rajputs or of 
Jats, and the total figures for Rajputs and Jats given 
in the Ceusus Tables cover them. The tribes whose 
numerical strength I have been unable to ascertain 
are the following : — 

Abbosi, Usmani, Kasar, Danyials, Khetw&U. 

They are, however, mostly Mohomedan tribes. The 
figures, according to my calculations, are: — 

Hindu agricultural tribes . 1,697,187 

Muslim agricultural tribes, little more 

than . 6,832,183 

Sikh agricultural tribes.1,521,173 


Total agricultural tribes. 10,050,543 

1 have taken no account in these figures of the noti¬ 
fied agricultural tribes of “ B ” group, which consist 
of some sections of Brahmans, Mazbhi Sikhs and 
Indian Christians. The Brahmans in this group pre¬ 
ponderate. Total population of Brahmans in this 
Province is 991,589. But it ia impossible to find out 
the population of sections of Brahmans, Christians and 
others who have been notified in the “ B ” group. It 
may, however, be mentioned that these tribes have all 
the disadvantages of belonging to agricultural tribes 
but none of the advantages. They can neither sell 
land to other tribes than their own nor buy from 
them. They probably asked to be notified as agricul¬ 
tural tribes of the full status; but got only the re¬ 
stricted right. They asked for bread and were given 
stone. Some of them have since been agitating for 
being given tbe lull status, but have not succeeded. 
I do not think that they really need the restriction 
which lias been imposed on them. They have not asked 
for its removal, hoping to attain some day the full 
status. They are, therefore, not tbe agricultural tribe 
properly so called, and my inability to obtain figures 
about their population does not vitiate the argument 
which I am going to build. The Hindu agricultural 
tribes are 24.4 per cent, of the total population of 
Hindus, including Jains, Buddhist and Christians. The 
Mahomedans are a little over 60 per cent., and the 
Sikhs 6C.3 of their population. Tho total population 
of agricultural tribes on the figures given by me is 
less than half the population of the Province; it may 
be slightly more than half. Anyhow, it may be safely 
assumed to be half. An attempt was made by me to 
get tho exact figures from Government, but the 
Honourable Revenue Memlwr’s answer to the question, 
reproduced below, shows that there are no Government 
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The Ait is > opposed to pniiffL tillers of the soil 
living iu rurnl uveas. In wiv opinion it does imi do 
so adequately. creating. as it <h>*’>. labilities lor the 

acquisition of land by capitalist landowners grouped 
with the tillers of soil. In the Punjab *79.5 per cent, 
of the total urban population is Hindu which is 
slight]v a in excess of their proportion in the total 
population (31.9). Mahomedans are 51.9 per cent, 
of the totnl urban population which is slightly less 
than their proportion in the population (53 per cent, 
see Table V of the Census Tables of 1921). Amongst 
tillers of the soil or ordinary cultivators we find that 
Hindus form 31 per cent, of the total number of such 
workers, whilst the Mahomedans form 51 per cent. 
But amongst receivers of rent the Hindus are 22 per 
cent, and Muslims 59 per cent. In Provinces in 
which the Mahomedans are in a minority conditions 
are just the converse of the Punjab. A Hindu 
Minister by passing land laws of the kind we hare 
in the Punjab will be turning tables against Maho¬ 
medans and will be putting them under a similar 
handicap as the Hindus are in the Punjab. The 
following figures taken from the Census Tables for 
United Provinces and Central Provinces would sup¬ 
port my view. 


Province. 

Percentage of 
Muslima in ! 
the popula¬ 
tion. 

Percentage of 
Muslims in 
the urban 
population. 

Percentage of 
Muslims 
amongst tillers 
of the soil or 
ordinary 
cultivators. 

C.P. ... 

4 

10 9 

1-8 

U.P. ... 

14 

30 

3 


In these two Provinces the proportion of rent 
receivers amongst Muslims is larger than their pro¬ 
portion in the population. In the United Provinces 
it goes up to 27 and in Central Provinces up to 
10 per cent. 

The above figures have been collected from Tables V 
and YY ot the Census Tables of these Provinces. I have 
given the above figures in the hope that I will secure 
the support of my Mnhomedan fellow-countrymen in 
the Provinces in which they are in minority. I am 
not sure if I will get that support. But if a rational 
view of the interest of minorities were taken there 
should be no difference of opinion between Hindus 
and Muslims, or for the matter of that between the 
Hindu minority and any other minority as to the 
manner in which the interests of the minorities should 
be protected. But the roost unfortunate feature of 
the Indian politics of the present day due to com¬ 
munal tension is that proposals made are not judged 
on their merits but on the source from which they 
proceed. A proposal coming from a Hindu is apt to 
be looked upon with suspicion by Muslims and vice 
versn. I hojie that men will be found amongst 
Muslim political leaders who will he able to rise 
above this tendency. It is possible that my views 
may be snpported not only by the actual working 
peasantry in all communities and by nearly halF the 
population of the Punjab which has not been for¬ 
tunate enough to ncquire the stntns of agricultural 
tribes, but by nil minorities in all other Provinces, 
including the Muslim minority. 

I do not for a moment suggest that a measure like 
that of flie Land Alienation Act would be beneficial 
to the Hindus in the Provinces in which they ire in 
a majority. It will unnecessarily create a ‘division 
amongst them. It would create two middle classes, 
both amongst Hindus and Muslims, whilst it would 
needlessly create a conflict on the hnsis of caste be¬ 
tween the producer and the manufacturer or the con¬ 
sumer. But power to base the determination of 
i-ivic rights on caste or creed may go to unreasonable 
lengths. "WTiat will prevent a future Hindu Minister 
of n Province in which Hindus are in a majority 
from bringing forward a Bill on the lines of the 


Colour Bar Bill nr the Class Area Bill of South 
Africa and of the Laud Al:c-ii-.iii«ii Art of the Punjab 
providing thus uu Muslim should own immoveable 
property within a radius of say five miles of the 
Sacred places of Hindu pilgrimages. e.g., Jawalapur, 
Hnrdwar, Kankhal, Chitterkote, Kashi, Mathrs and 
Bindraban, etc., and that the present owners of such 
property should be given liberal compensation and 
their property taken away from them. An incident 
like that of the Kartarpur riot may recur and a law for 
excluding Muslima from areas where their presence 
might lead to breaches of peace may be defended in 
the name of law. and order. Looking upon the dis¬ 
tribution of civic rights as distribution of power, and 
conceding for a moment the principle that power 
shall be distributed on the basis of the nnmerical 
strength of religious communities, how would my 
Mabomedan friends look upon a law which prescribes 
that not more than 14 per cent, of land should be 
owned by Muslims in the United Provinces, and to 
bring about that object all future sales of land by 
Muslims should be made to Hindus till the area held 
by Muslims in excess of 14 per cent, is reduced; for 
land and capital are instruments of power in society. 
Such a Minister having a majority of his own com¬ 
munity behind his back will be apotheosized by his 
community ami it will become impossible for the 
Governor to get rid of him. He will threaten to go 
in opposition and wreck every Minister who comes 
into power but refuses to adopt his policy. 

The only check is the power of veto by th-i 
Governor or Governor-General. But the exercise of 
the power of veto is in the discretion of the Governor 
or the Governor-General. I would ask my fellow 
citizens in other Provinces helouging to various 
minorities whether they would consider the street will 
of the Governor or the Viceroy to be an effective 
check for the protection of their interests. Would 
they not prefer a more substantial method by inser¬ 
tion of a protective clause in the constitntion. As 
long as Swaraj is not achieved a minority community 
may remain in the sunshine of the favour of powers 
that be, but when Sioaraj is established and a Pro¬ 
vince enjoys *provincial autonomy the value of a 
minority community as a counterpoise ceases. 

There are, as already stated, 20 Territorial Con¬ 
stituencies for " Hindus and others.*’ Out ot these 
7 are urban and 13 rural. In the 13 rural con¬ 
stituencies the total nnmber of Woters who have 
property qualification is 143,659, out of which 86,047 
belong to agricultural tribes, or 69 per cent. I have 
made no calculation of the Muslim or Sikh voters 
belonging to agricultural tribes in Muslim and Sikh 
constituencies. Hut it is evident that as a larger 
proportion of these two communities is notified the 
proportion of voters belonging to agricultural tribes 
in these two communities must be larger than the 
proportion of voters of the same class amongst 
Hindus. The result is that members belouging to 
agricultural tribes returned to the Council form a 
very large number. The following table will show 
the number of members belonging to agricultural 
tribes returned to each of the tKree councils elected 
since the introduction of the Reforms*:— 


Total of elected member? ... 71 


Council. 

1st Council ... 
2nd Council ... 
3rd Council ... 


No. of members belonging 
to agricultural tribes. 
43 
48 
48 


There evfst< a rural party in the Council consisting 
of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. It forms the largest 
single group. Its aims and objects are given in Ap¬ 
pendix No. V. There is nothing in their programme 
to which an urban member would not subscribe except 
the support of the Land Alienation Act, which this 
party, os described in the Government Administration 


• The calculation has been made in my office from 
electoral rolls. 
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Report, looks upon os its " Magna Charta.” The 
party has assumed a definite shape and has adopted a 
definite programme only since the second Council came 
into existence. It was inchoate, and tho so-cullcd con¬ 
flict between rural and urban population was dormant 
in the first Council. In the second Council that con¬ 
flict came on the surface, and encouragement to it was 
given by such expressions of official opinion as that of 
Sir .John Maynard before the Muddimnu Committee, 
to which reference lias already been made. Tho Min¬ 
istry, as at present composed, lias three members, two 
of whom belong to agricultural tribes and the third to 
a nou-agiicultural tribe. He depends for his position 
on the support of the majority of the Hindu members 
ami of tho official blur. Removal of the official Woe 
uill make the position of a Minister belonging to non- 
agrieulturul trihes manifestly insecure. Purely 
elective offices, such as those of President ami Deputy- 
president, have l*een held by members of agricultural 
tribes. Even under tlto present dyarchic system the 
Council Government is Government by an oligarchy 
consisting of certain castes, which constitute noarly 
half the papulation of the Province. Inroads into this 
strong fortress are possible by the occasional use of the 
official blue, which seldom if ever lends its help to the 
non-agricultural minority. Tho grant of provincial 
autonomy will make this fortress erected on the foun¬ 
dation of castes absolutely impregnable. 

So far the division between urban and rural castes 
has not manifested itself amongst Mahomedan and 
Sikh niemlwrs, and this for more than one reason. 
The majority of the Mahomedans and the Sikhs re¬ 
spectively belongs to agricultural tribes, and the 
minority does not wish to incur the opprobrium of the 
majority by asserting its right or by objecting to a 
measure which benefits the capitalist landowners, who 
alone are articulate. The Sikh and Mahomedan repre¬ 
sentatives in the Ministry have been members of agri¬ 
cultural tribes. A member of the uon-ngricultural 
tribe temporarily filled the office of Mahomedan Min¬ 
ister. but he did not hold office long enough to take 
part in tho proceedings of the Council as a Minister. 
Few persons wish to imperil their chances tiff being 
appointed to an office by objecting to a principle with 
which at- heart they may not In- in sympathy. I Inure 
spokmi to more than one Mahoincdan and Sikli gentle¬ 
man of non-agricultural tribes, ami they condemn the 
Act and the policy underlying it. But for reasons 
stated above do not venture to give expression to their 
opinions. Thus, nearly half the population of the Pro¬ 
vince would be unable to hare its representatives in 
the Cabinet if reliance were placed only on the support 
of elected members. I am not in possession of official 
secrets, and I cannot say what were the reasons which 
influenced the Governor in burdening the taxpayers 
with the salary of a third Minister, whoso appointment 
appeared to the non-Muslim public to be perfectly un- 
TseeeRsary. But I am almost certain that the desir¬ 
ability of replacing a Minister belonging to an agricul¬ 
tural tribe necessitated the appointment of another 
Minister belonging to an agricultural tribe, so os to 
maintain the majority of agricultural tribes in the 
Ministry. 

Reverting to tho question of distributing appoint-' 
menta by castes, to which I alluded when I was dis¬ 
cussing the principles of distributing appointments by 
religious communities, I would invito the attention of 
the Commission to a resolution of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment passed in October, 1919, with the recommenda¬ 
tion of a Committee appointed by the Pre-Reform 
Council. This resolution is printed in Appendix VI. 
It fixes the following proportions in various depart¬ 
ments for appointment* to be set apart for land¬ 
holders ; — 

1. Provincial Service of Extra Assistant Commis¬ 

sioners 60 per 'cent., exclusive of Europeans 

and Anglo-Indians. 

2. Tahsildars and Jfaib-Tahsildars 66 per cent. 

The percentage is to be observed in the re¬ 
cruitment of Naib-Tahsildars as Tahsildars 


are generally appointed from Naib-TahsiUlara 
and the proportion will automatically work in 
cose of Tahsildars. 

3. Milnsifs, now called Subordinate Judges, 66 per 

cent, of non-competitive posts. 

4. Excise Department 60 per rent. 

5. Agricultural Departments, preference to be 

given to zemindars who possess equal technical 
qualifications with others. 

6. Veterinary Departments 66 per cent. 

7. Co-operative Credit Societies 90 per cent. 

observed at present and not to fall below 80 
per cent. 

8. Forest Department 66 per cent. 

D. Deputy-Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub-In¬ 
spectors of Police 50 per cent, for direct 
appointments. 

10. Medical and Sanitary Departments, preference 
to be given to zemindars over other candidates 
if qualifications are equal. In short the gene¬ 
ral policy of the resolution is to give prefer¬ 
ence to zemindars where qualified candidate* 
are available. 

The majority of the landholders amongst the 
Muslima and Sikhs are members of agricultural tribes 
or castes, therefore a privilege conferred on land¬ 
holders or on hereditary landowners, as explained by 
the Chief Secretary in his speech, benefits to a large 
extent the members of the agricultural tribes. 

On the 8th of December, 1925, Chaudhri Dali Cband, 
M.L.C., moved a resolution asking Government to stop 
recruitment of classes other than agriculturists till the 
proportions fixed by the Government in 1919 for 
various departments have been attained. The reso¬ 
lution and the speech of the Chief Secretary accepting 
mainly the proposal contained in the resolution are 
reproduced. 

Services. 

Chaudhri Duli Cband (Karnal non-Mahomedan 
rural), Urdu. 

Sir, I rise to move my resolution, which runs thus: — 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor-in- 
Council that they will be pleased to lay down the 
following proportions: — 

(i) That the Government circular of October, 1919, 

re employment of zemindars in Government 
departments shall be strictly followed by the 
various Government departments; 

(ii) That, so long as the deficiency of zemindars in 
the various services is not made good, the 
recruitment of non-zemindars shall be 
stopped; 

(iii) That preference should generally be given to 
a statutory agriculturist.” 

Speech by Chief Secretary. 

Mr. H. D. Crnik (Chief Secrqtaiy): ,l Sir, judging 
from tho very thin House this resolution hardly com¬ 
mands the interest which I should have expected, and 
I am .orry that the honourable the mover of the reso¬ 
lution has not developed this theme rather more fully 
than he has. I will have to deal with this resolution in 
its various parts. As regards Part I., wlfich asks that 
the Government circular of October, 1919, regarding 
employment of zemindars in Government departments* 
shall be strictly followed by the various Government 
departments, I may say at once that Government 
accepts that part of the resolution. It will interest 
tho House to know that quite recently the Government 
has taken steps that will, I hope, ensure that greater 
effect is given to the resolution of 1919. The resolution 
of 1919, broadly speaking, lays down that in various 
departments of Government we should aim at obtain¬ 
ing varying percentages of zemindars. Here, Sir, I 
may turn aside for a moment to clear up a point about 
the definition of ‘zemindars.’ The honourable mover 
said that Government in 1919 accepted the suggestion 
that tho word zemindar should mean anybody who 
owns lands. That, Sir, is not accurate at all. The 
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actual definition which Government accepted in 1919, 
and which it embodied in the resolution, was as 
follows: — 

“ The term * zemindar * shall include all hereditary 
proprietors and tenure holders of agricultural land 
mainly dependent thereon and residing in rural areas 
as well as actual cultivators of such lands.” 

I lay special stress on the word " hereditary,” for 
persons who acquire land themselves could not, uuder 
any circumstances, come within the terms of that 
definition. 

Now, Sir, to resume the thread of what I was 
saying; we have quite recently issued orders to all 
heads of departments which will, I hope, secure that 
more full effect is given to the resolution of 1919. I 
admit at once that full effect has not yet been given 
to that resolution, though I think the honourable 
member has unduly minimised the actual effect of 
the resolution. I believe that if the figures of the 
various departments before and after 1919 and up 
to the present year are examined it will be found 
that in every department of the Government, with¬ 
out exception, the proportion of .zemindars employed 
is substantially higher than it was in 1919. I am not 
in a position at the moment to quote the actual 
figures, though I shall be pleased to show the honour¬ 
able member, if he ever applies to me, such figures 
as are available, though I admit that they are not 
complete and that they are not in all respects 
accurate. It was only with the object of securing a 
greater compliance, or a more full compliance with 
the resolution of 1919, and also with the object of 
enabling the Government to know exuctly what pro¬ 
portions, not only of zemindars, bnt of the various 
religious communities, are employed under it, we 
have recently issued a circular which I will explain 
in some detail. The circular, which went out to all 
heads of departments in the Province and to all 
Commissioners and Deputy-Commissioners at the 
beginning of November last, began by stating that 
Government had reason to believe that the instruc¬ 
tions contained in the resolution of 1919 had not 
been fully carried out and thst the statistics sent to 
them by the various departments were not altogether 
accurate or complete. The circular went on to say 
that the members of this Conned, and the public 
generally, showed a considerable interest in this 
matter, and it was important that Government should 
have accurate statistics and should be in a position 
to know at any given moment exactly what class of 
people were employed in its various departments. 
We, therefore, Sir, have instructed all heads of de¬ 
partments and all officers subordinate to this Govern¬ 
ment to hold a regular census of all persons in the 
employment of the Local Government at the beginning 
of next January and every person in the employment 
of this Government, with the exception of menials, 
will be classified, not only according to his religion, 
but also according to the fact whether he is a zemin¬ 
dar or not. I hope. Sir, that the honourable mover 
of this resolution will be satisfied by that assurance 
that the Government is making a real effort to 
ensure thnt the principles laid down in its resolution 
of 1919 arp in future fully complied with. When we 
get that information we will be in a position to com¬ 
municate to the House a complete statement for every 
department under Government. 1 think I am right 
in saying thnt not only every department as a whole, 
but for the various grades, ranks and posts in each 
department, information will be available in a state¬ 
ment that will be made available to the House. The 
instructions which were issued last month have also 
given a closer definition of the term ** zemindar ” 
than was given in the resolution of 1919. We pointed 
out that we had some reasons to believe that in 
compiling the statistics that hud been sent to the 
Government in the past the definition of the zemin¬ 
dar. the one 1 mean of 1919. which I had just quoted 
to the Ilouse had been employed with some laxity and 
that sonic persons had been entered as zemindars 


merely on their own statement without any respon¬ 
sible official taking the trouble of verifying their 
statements. The honourable mover will appreciate 
the consequence of that laxity. If our surmise is 
correct, it means that the statistics show that Govern¬ 
ment employ more zemindars than it actually does 
employ. It is therefore important to see that the 
definition should be more accurately worded and 
should be more carefully followed. This circular 
directs that in order to avoid such mistakes in future, 
heads of departments should follow the principle 
which is explained in the circular. When a Govern¬ 
ment servant who is not a member of a tribe notified 
os an agricultural tribe under the Alienation of Land 
Act says that he is a zemindar, he must satisfy the 
head of bis department that he does actually fall 
within the definition. In other words, the onus of 
proof will be upon any Government servant who is 
not a member of the notified agricultural tribe to 
show that satisfies the term of the definition. If he 
fails to discharge that onus, if he fails to satisfy the 
head of the department that he is a zemindar within 
the terms of the definition, then he will lie entered iu 
the statement as a non-zemindar. We farther define 
the expression 14 hereditary properties ” as meaning 
not q man who merely inherits land from his father, 
but a man who has inherited lands from his grand¬ 
father or some more remote ancestor. That will 
exclude from the definition of 11 zemindar ” those 
persons who either themselves or whose fathers have 
purchased land. We have also asked the heads of 
departments to see that the statements made to 
them are in all cases verified and tested by some 
responsible officer, and 1 hope when we get a return 
of this census, which I have explained to the House 
will take place early next year, we shall get really 
accurate figures and shall be in a position to say of 
every department of Government exactly bow many 
zemindars it employs at the moment. I trust that 
the honourable mpver will accept that assurance and 
that statement as showing that Government is 
genuinely anxious to give effect to the resolution of 
1919. 

But Part II of the resolution moved by the honour¬ 
able member, Chaudhri Duli Chand, goes consider¬ 
ably further and asks that so long as the deficiency of 
zemindars in the various Government services is not 
made good, the recruitment of non-zemindars shall 
be stopped. I find it a little difficult to appreciate 
what exactly the honourable mover meant by that 
part of his resolution. In his speech lie did not give 
me very much enlightment. I cau hardly think that 
he means exactly what the words connote. But he 
cannot, surely, desire that in, say, an expert depart¬ 
ment like the Medical Department if the percentage 
of zemindars falls short of what is prescribed in the 
orders of Government, we should thereupon cease to 
recruit non-zemindars altogether, because the effect 
of that might be that we might have vacancies which 
we should never he able to fill up at all. It is there¬ 
fore for that reason impossible for Government, while 
giving its assurance that it is genuinely anxious rnd 
it has recently made fresh efforts to give effects to the 
orders of 1919, to accept Part II of the resolution. 

As regards Part III of the resolution, I think I 
have already explained, I hope, to the satisfaction of 
the honourable mover exactly what is meant by the 
term “ zemindar ” in the resolution of 1919 and in 
our recent instructions. I hope that, in view of that 
explanation, the honourable mover will not press 
Part III of the resolution, which I take to mean that 
the term zemindar should be applied to the very much 
narrower definition of a “ zemindar " as a member of 
a tribe notified under the Alienation of Land Act. 

I hope I have satisfied my honourable friend Chaudhri 
Duli Chand. as to the intentions of the Government on 
that point.” 

The persistence with which Government is badgered 
Iiv questions for strict adherence to the principle of 
giving preference to the members of agricultural 
trifies over those of non-agricultural tribes will appear 
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from the following string of questions put by an ex- 
Minister, Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Ram, on the 
18th July, 1927. 

Quetiion No. *293. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotn 
Ram: Will the Chief Secretary kindly supply in 
respect of the three Muslim Sessions Judges who were 
referred to aa being zemindars in a Government Press 
communique issued in April or May last the following 
particulars, or such of these particulars os can be 
supplied without unreasonable amount of labour and 
as is not regarded by Government undesirable to 
supply:— 

(a) the names of these gentlemen; 

(b) whether the gentlemen are statutory agricul¬ 
turists or zemindars under the broad defini¬ 
tion adopted in the resolution of 1919; 

(c) if statutory agriculturists, the tribes to which 
they belong; 

(d) if zemindars under the broad definition, their 
native places of residence, the number of 
generations for which they have held land, 
and the approximate proportion which the 
income from agricultural land in the posses¬ 
sion of their families bears to income from 
other sources. 

Mr. H. D. Craik: (a) Government prefer in this 
to adopt its usual practice of avoiding refer¬ 
ence to the names of particular officers. 

(b) Two of the officers in question are members 
of tribes notified os agricultural tribes under 
the Alienation of Land Act. The third be¬ 
longs to an Afghan tribe of the North- 
Western Frontier Province. 

(c) Of the two officers who are statutory agri¬ 
culturists one is a Rajput of the Gurdaspur 
district and the other a Jot of the Mianwali 
district. 

(d) Hoes not arise. 

Question No. *294. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Honourable Finance Member kindly 
state: — 

(a) whether or not the figures relating to the 
proportion of zemindars as given in the con¬ 
solidated list showing the proportionate 
representation of classes and communities in 
the various branches of the public service 
are based on a definition of the word zemin¬ 
dar under which many non-statutory zemin¬ 
dars would figure as agriculturists; 

(b) whether this definition was found difficult to 
work and to yield results which were not 
sufficiently definite, accurate or reliable; 

(<■) whether, in order to obtain more reliable 
data, the Government has altered this defini¬ 
tion to that of a statutory agriculturist; 

(d) whether fresh figures are under preparation 
in accordance with the definition as now 
altered; 

(e) when it is expected that the fresh figures will 
be available? 

The Honourable Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency: 

(a) A census of Government servants in the 
Punjab was held on the 1st January, 1926, 
Government servants being classified accord¬ 
ing to religion and as agriculturists or non¬ 
agriculturists. The definition of the term 
agriculturist (or zemindars) given in para¬ 
graph 2 of Punjab Government Resolution 
No. 4572-S, dated the 3rd October, 1919, was 
adopted for purpose of ’the census. The 
definition is so framed as to include all per¬ 
sons whose real interests lie in the land or 
agricultural callings whether or not they are 
members of tribes notified under the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act. 

(b) The definition was found to be subjected to a 
variety of different interpretation by heads 
of offices and departments. 


(c) The scope of the annual census has now been 
changed with the object of avoiding differ¬ 
ences of interpretation of the definition above 
referred to. -With effect from the Census 
held on the 1st March 1927, Government ser¬ 
vants will be classified according to religion 
and as members of tribes notified under the 
Punjab Alienation of Lund Act or " others.” 

(d) Yes. 

(e) It is expected that a statement showing the 
result of the census held on the 1st of March, 
1927, will be ready very shortly. 

Zemindars and non-Zemindart in Certain Classes of 
Publio Service. 

Question No. *295. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Honourable Finance Member kindly 
Btate— 

(а) Whether appointments to the posts of Forest 
Rangers, Veterinary Inspectors and Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors of Police, Head Constables, 
Tahaildara, Naib-Tahsildars, Kanungos, Pat¬ 
waris, Zilladars, and Patworis (Canal), Excise 
Inspectors and Snb-lnspecters are by compe¬ 
tition or by selection; 

(б) Whether, ordinarily speaking, zemindars are 
not better fitted for the duties of the posts 
specified in (a); 

(c) Whether, according to the consolidated state¬ 
ment issued in July, 1926, the following 
figures correctly indicate the representation of 
Zemindar and non-Zemindar Hindus in the 
above posts:— 


Forest Rangers 

Agricul¬ 

turists. 

4 

Non- 

agricnl- 

turists. 

20 

Subordinate Veterinary 
vice . 

Ser- 
... 19 

29 

Sub-Inspectors of Police 

... 88 

164 

Head Constables 

... 257 

403 • 

Tahsildars . 

... 14 

25 

Naib-Tahsi Ida rs 

... 31 

47 

Kanungoes . 

... 82 

245 

Patwaris . 

...1,045 

3,375 

Zilladars . 

... 27 

42 

Patwaris (Canal) 

... 233 

852 

Excise Inspectors and 
Inspectors . 

Sub- 
... 15 

51 


. (d) Whether Government will consider the advis¬ 
ability of taking necessary steps to improve 
the obviously inadequate representation of 
Hindu zemindars in the above posts? 

The Honourable Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency: (a) 
By selection from amongst qualified persons. .. 

(b) This is a matter of opinion, but honourable 
member is well aware of the views put forward 
by Government in the resolution of October, 
1919. 

(e) Yes. I * 

_ J[d) The honourable member is again referred 

to the resolution of October, 1919, to which 
Government is resolved to give effect in re¬ 
cruitment. 

Question No. 296. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotn 
Ram : Will the Chief Secretary kindly state— 

(a) Whether the minimum standard of education 
required for the recruitment of the class de¬ 
scribed as “ other clerks ” in the consolidated 
statement issued by the Government in July, 
1926, is matriculation; 

(l>) Whether appointment to the post of ‘ other 
clerks is by nomination and not by compe¬ 
tition ; 

(c) Whether the following figures correctly indi¬ 
cate the representation of zemindar and non- 
zemindar Hindus in this clnss of appointments 
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according to the said consolidated state¬ 
ment : — 



Agri- 

Non-agri¬ 

culturists. 

culturists. 

Forest Departments 

7 

66 

Public Health Department 

3 

18 

Agricultural Department ... 

4 

21 

Financial Commissioners’ Office 

6 

13 

Police Department 

d 

31 

Office of Land Records ... 

Nil 

5 

High Court. 

9 

77 

Subordinate Courts. 

Director of Public Instruc¬ 

99 

464 

tion’s Office . 

Nil 

11 

Subordinate Offices (Education) 
Legal Remembrancer’s Office 

10 

51 

Nil 

4 

Medical Department 

14 

55 

Irrigation Works ... 

Public Works Department, 

45 

206 

Building and Roads 

7 

104 

Veterinary Department 

3 

8 


(d) Whether Government will consider the advis¬ 
ability of rectifying the inequalities disclosed 
abovef 


Mr. H. D. Craik : (a) Generally, yes. 

(ft) Heads of the departments are empowered to 
make appointments as they think fit. It is 
understood that in most departments appoint¬ 
ments are made by nomination. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The attention of the honourable member is 
invited to paragraph 18 of Punjab Govern¬ 
ment resolution No. 4572-S, dated the 3rd of 
October, 1919. 


Civil Judicial Branch of the Provincial Service. 

Question No. *297. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Chief Secretary kindly state— 

(a) What steps, if any, have so far been taken to 
consult the High Court on the subject of 
strengthening the zemindar element in the 
civil judicial branch of the provincial 
service; 

(ft) Whether a fpial decision will be reached before 
the next selection of sub-judges takes place? 

Mr. H. D. Craik: (o) The High Court has been 
addressed on the subject, (ft) I am unable to say, 
as I am not aware when the next selection of sub¬ 
judges will take place. 

Judicial Branch of the Provincial Service. 

Question No. *298. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Honourable Member for Finance 
kindly state— 

(a) Whether the figures against "judicial 
branch " on page 11 of the consolidated state¬ 
ment relate only to the civil judicial branch of 
the provincial service or cover the criminal 
judicial branch of the service also; 

(b) How many of the 18 Hindu agriculturists, as 
against 62 Hindu non-agriculturists, belong 
to statutory agricultural tribes; 

(e) How many, if any, among these 18 agricul¬ 
turists are Jots, Rajputs, Ahirs, Gujars, 
Sainies or Rors, belonging to Rohtak, Hissar, 
Gurgaon and Karnal districts; 

(d) How many, if any, of the 36 Muslim agricul¬ 
turists in the judicial branch are Rajputs, 
Jata, or Gujars from Rohtak, Hiysar, Gur¬ 
gaon and Karnal districts? 

The Honourable Sir Geoffrey de Montmorpnry— 

(a) The figures did not include members of the 
provincial service holding " listed ” posts. 

(b) to (d) The honourable member is referred to 
the statement for 1927, which will be supplied 
to the House shortly, and to the reply which 
follows to Question No. 299. 


Police and Judicial Branch of Service. 

Question, No. *299. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Honourable Member of Finance kindly 
state— 

(a) Whether it is not a fact that zemindars, 
Hindu, Muslim or Sikh, of the South-Eastern 
Punjab are very meagrely represented in the 
Police and Judicial branches of the service. 

(ft) Whether any Jat, Rajput, Gujnr, whether 
Hindu, Sikh or Muxalmnn, belonging to 
Rohtak, Hissar, Gurgaon or Karnal districts 
has ever been appointed a Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of Police by direct nomination? 

The Honourable Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency: The 
attention of the honourable member is drawn to para¬ 
graph 3 of the answer given by the Honourable Sir 
John Maynard to questions Nos. 1961 to 1975 of the 
6th of July, 1926. As there explained, an annual 
census is now held showing the communities of public 
servants in the different branches of the administra¬ 
tion, and Government cannot undertake to collect 
further statistics in regard to the representation of 
members of different sections of different localities in 
the public service. 

Inspector of Police. 

Question No. *300. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Honourable Member for Finance 
kindly state— 

(a) Whether, in answer to a Council question put 
in 1918, Government gave an assurance that 
at least one Hindu Jat would be appointed 
Inspector of Police as soon as possible; 

(b) Whether any Hindu Jat has so far been ap¬ 
pointed as Inspector of Police by direct nomi¬ 
nation or by promotion, and, if not, whether 
Government will see its way to the fulfilment 
of that promise now? 

The Honourable Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency: I 
regret that the answer to this question is not yet 
ready. It will be communicated to the honourable 
member in due course. 

Question No. *301. Rai Sahib Chnucfcri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Honourable Member for Finance 
kindly state— 

(a) The principal military tribes in the Rohtak 
district; 

(ft) The measure of representation of these tribes 
among the Constables, Head Constables and 
Sub-Inspectors of the Police Force in the 
district? 

The Honourable Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency— 

(a) The principal military tribes in the Rohtak 
district are Hindu Jats and Mahomedan 
Rajputs. 

(ft) The number of men belonging to those tribes 
enlisted in the Police Force of this district is 
as follows: — 



Sub- 

Inspector*. 

Head 

Constables. 

Constable*. 

Hindu Jala 
Muhammadan 

- 

7 

34 

Rajputs 

— 

3 

40 

Total ... 

“ 

i io 

74 


^ucjfion jV'o..302. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Honourable the Revenue Member 

kindly state— 


(n) The total number of clerks in the Deputy- 
Commissioner’s Office at Rohtak; 

(ft) The number of clerks who are Jats, Rajput* 
(Hindu or Muslim), Ahirs, Saiuies and Gaur 
Brahmins? 

Mr. C. A. H. Townsend: (n) 70; (ft) 15. 
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1 find it difficult to reconcile the policy underlying 
the resolution of 1919 of the Punjab Government with 
that of the Alienation of Land Act. The object of the 
Act was to prevent the " detrealisation ” of land, to 
re vent the transfer of land from castes which by 
eredity and tradition are good fanners and live on 
the laud to castes who live in towns and are merely 
receivers of rent. 1 do not see how the object of tbo 
Act is achieved by giving every possible facility to 
agricultural castes to take such on urban pursuit as 
Government service, dissociating them from farming 
and agriculture. If a man spends the best part of his 
life in Government service, bolding an executive or 
judicial office, 1 fail to see what is left in him except 
caste to qualify him for a preferential right for the 
acquisition of land. In what respect is he different 
from a man belonging to a non-agricultural caste, who 
acquires wealth in a profession or in service and 
wishes to invest it in land on which he proposes to 
settle? Neither of them knows how often a field of 
wheat or cotton should be ploughed before sowing, and 
how often it should be watered after sowing. A young 
man belonging to an agricultural caste, born in a 
village, and educated in a village school, mores at the 
nge of 12 or 14 to a high school in a town. After 
passing his matriculation examination, he comes to &n 
important university town, and there studies subjects 
which have no direct bearing on agriculture and gets 
a degree. He then proceeds to Europe and qualifies 
for a profession unconnected with agriculture. He 
probably inherits a smallholding, which he le|p out to 
tenants on rent. His income from his profession is 
twenty times the income from his Isnd. Naturally, he 
devotes more attention to that part of the work which 
brings him more money. He forgets how to appraise 
the produce of an acre of wheat, possibly he never 
knew it. He begins to take interest in politics and 
becomes a party leader. 

I have made enquiries from other Provinces whether 
there are any orders of Government giving preference 
to landowners for appointments in various departs 
ments. The reasons given in the resolution of the 
Punjab Government are applicable to the landowning 
classes all over India. Land revenue is the principal 
source of income in every Province. Contribution by 
landowners to the finance of the State is th* largest. 
In no other Council, so far as my enquiries go, the 
landowning classes (not to speak of the landowning 
castes, which are a creation pure and simple of the 
Lnnd Alienation Act) have a separate political party 
of their own. In no other Province is any preference 
given to landowners for Government appointments. 
Communal considerations no doubt weigh with the 
authorities in making recruitment, but nothing else 
clashes with this division. The resolution of the 
Punjab Government, on which the rural party bases 
its claims to preferential treatment and facilities for 
ontry into Government service, which, as already in¬ 
dicated, is a novel feature of the policy of the Punjab 
Government, is, in my humble opinion, direct]? op¬ 
posed to the policy laid down bv the Court of Directors 
m their despatch No. 44, dated 10th December, 183*1, 
accompanying the Act of India of 1833, which, for the 
first time, enacted section 87 removing disqualifica¬ 
tions on the basis of caste and creed. The following 
passage occurs in the despatch: — 

“ But the meaning of enactment we. take to he that 
there shall be no governing caste in India, and that 
whatever othtr tests of qualifications moy be adopted 
distinction of race and religion shall not be of the 
number.” — 

In Muslim India, excluding the territories'governed 
by Hindu rulers, there was never any governing caste. 
Birhnl was a Bhatt, Raja Todarmall was a Khntri, 
Man ®i:igh was a Rajput. Later on, during the reign 
of the Nwnbs of Oudh, if Jhaulall was a Kayasthn, 
Raja Mehrn was a Jhiwar. During MalAraja Ronjit 
Singh’s reign Dogras were the Wazirs, Muslim Sheikhs 
and Snyiids held positions of Provincial Governors and 
Foreign Ministers, and Brahmans the offices of 
Diwaus. There was not thus a caste, but a group of 


castes from which officers were recruited. As people 
living in urban areas had better facilities for acquiring 
education than those living in the country, as is the 
case even now, not only in India, but even in som* 
European countries, the urban population naturally 
got more posts. This is one of the reasons why 
Mnhomedaua in United Provinces, Central Proviuco 
and Behar and Orissa have a larger shore in the ser¬ 
vices of these Provinces than would fall to them on a 
population basis. Punjab is the only Province in 
which, to belong to an urban area, entails several dis¬ 
qualifications. * The resolution creates a partial mono¬ 
poly of the rural castes. It recipes the evil which the 
Despatch quoted above tried to remove , and i chich r as 
the data already given about the constitution of the 
Council and of the electorate fully prove , a further 
devolution of power to the people of Punjab i cill per¬ 
petuate. The Land Alienation Act, designed purely as 
an economic measure, has thus led to many political 
offshoota. It led to the enunciation of the policy laid 
down in the resolution of 1910, and it has led to the 
creation of a rural party in the Council which is 
already the .largest single group, and which, by 
removal of the official bloc, will form the ruling 
majority. 

Democracy and democratic institutions are based on 
the idea of the equality of human beings. A few years 
ago a Committee was appointed by the Legislative 
Assembly to remove inequalities of procedure in 
Criminal Courts in trials between Indians and Euro¬ 
peans. The Committee succeeded in softening marked 
inequalities. A great deal of resentment was shown 
over the Anti-Asiatic Legislation in South Africa. We 
hare, however, in our Province an analogous measure 
which has been relegated to the limbo of oblivion by 
politicians of other Provinces. None of those who 
frame constitutions know what part this measure will 
play in the politics of the Province in future, and what 
bearing it will have on the question of Provincial 
autonomy. 

Section II.— Remedy Proposed. 

I am not prepared to deny the desirability of a pro¬ 
tective law; but it should not be framed in a manner 
so as to be tribal in its operation. It should not be of 
such a nature as to foster the growth of political 
parties on the ba$is of caste. Tillers of the soil and 
peasant proprietors of all castes and creeds may be 
protected against all castes and creeds. In other 
words, tiie Land Alienation Act should be divested of 
its political features and should be reduced to a law 
purely protective of the peasantry. Such a law may 
be framed for the whole of India and not for the 
Punjab alone. Before describing the scheme of the 
‘future law, I may mention that, since Mr. Thorburn's 
book, to which reference has been made in the previous 
page, was published in* 1886. two important additions 
have been made to the Statute Book for the protection 
of borrowers. Section 16 of the Indian Contract Act 
in its present amended form (the amendment having 
been made by Act VI. of 1399) is given below, and 
mny be compared with Section 10 of the old Act, which 
is also reproduced for comparison: — 

16 (1) A contract is said to be induced by ** undue 
influence” where the relations subsisting between the 
parties are such that one of the parties is in a position, 
to dominate the will of the other and uses that position 
to obtain an unfair advantage over the other. 

(?) In particular and without prejudice to the gene¬ 
rality of the foregoing principle, a person is deemed to 
be in a position to dominate the will of another. 

(а) Where he holds a real or oppnrent authoritv 
over the other, or where he stands in a fiduciary rela¬ 
tion to the other; or 

(б) Where he makes a contract with a person whose 
mental capacity is temporarily or permanentIv affected 
by reason of age, illness, or mental or bodily distress. 

(31 Wh*™ a person who is in a position to dominate 
the will of another enters into a contract with him and 
the transaction appears, on the fact or it or on the 
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evidence ndduced, to be unconscionable, tlio burden of 
proving that such contrnct was not induced by undue 
influence shall lie upon the person in a position to 
dominate the will of the other. Nothing in this sub¬ 
section shall affect the provision of Section III. cf 
Indian Evidence Act, 1872. 

Illustrations. 

(а) A, having advanced money to his son B, during 
his minority, upon B coming of age obtains by misuse 
of parentai influence a bond from B for a greater 
amount than the sum due in respect of the advance. 
A employs undue influence. 

(б) A, a man enfeebled by disease or nge, is induced 
by B's influence over him as his medical attendant, to 
agree to pay B an unreasonable sum for his profes¬ 
sional sen-ice. B employs undue influence. 

(c) A, being in debt to B, the moneylender of his 
villAge, contracts a fresh loan on terms which appear 
to be unreasonable. It lies on B to prove that the con¬ 
tract was not induced by undue influence. 

(d) A applies to a banker for a loan at & time when 
there is stringency in the money market. The banker 
declines to make the loan except at an unusually high 
rate of interest. A accepts the loan on these terms. 
This is a transaction in the ordinnry course of business, 
and the contract is not induced by undue influence. 

This section was substituted for the original Sec¬ 
tion 16 bv the Indian Contract Amendment Act VI. of 
1899, S. 2. 

The section, before it was amended, read as 
follows: — 

“ 'Undue influence' is said to be employed in the 
following cases**:— 

11 (1) When a person in whom confidence is reposed 
by another or who holds a real or apparent authority 
over that other, makes use of such confidence or autho¬ 
rity for the purpose of obtaining an advantage over 
that other, which, but for such confidence or autho¬ 
rity, he could not have obtained 

“ (2) When a person wliose mind is enfeebled by old 
age, iiluess, or mental or bodily distress, is so treated 
ns to make him consent to that to which, but for such 
treatment, ho would fcOt have consented, although such 
treatment may not amount to coercion.” 

There were no illustrations appended to the old 
section. 

Act X. of 1918, called the Usurious Loans Act, em¬ 
powers courts to relieve the debtor of any excessive 
interest, reopen any account and to revise security. 

In addition to this, if necessary a new law may be 
framed applicable to all landowners irrespective of 
caste and creed owning small holdings, say, of areas 
varying from 25 to 50 acres according to the product¬ 
iveness of the land restricting alienation or sale of 
land in execution of degrees. I would not give pre¬ 
ferential rights of purchase to oue set of castes over 
another. It is not impossible to work out details. 
When the Land Alienation Act was passed a set of 
elaborate instructions became necessary, and I see 
nothing impracticable in framing another set of in¬ 
structions based on a restrictive law framed on the 
lines suggested hv me. Executive Officers, instead of 
trying to find out as they do now whether a purchaser 
of one of the notified groups is forthcoming or not, will 
have, in the first place, to find out whether the intend¬ 
ing alienor’s purpose cannot be served by temporary 
alienation of land described in the Land Alienation 
Act. If no person is forthcoming to accept temporary 
transfer the intending alienor may be permitted to 
make a permanent alienation to whosoever he likes in 
an open nnd not restricted market. The point for the 
Executive Officer will bo to sen whether temporal**.* 
alienation is possible or not, and not to look to the 
caste or tribe of the temporary or permanent alienee. 
I may here mention that Mr. Kodand Ban’s construc¬ 
tive suggestions given at tho conclusion of his papers, 
which are printed in the Appendix, go much beyond 
wlmt is needed. He advocates a radical change in the 
system of our land tenures and rent laws. The remedv 


which I will propose nims at the condemnation of a 
vicious principle which n ruling majority in a repre¬ 
sentative system of Government may employ in various 
ways and forms. It is difficult to foresee how the 
priuciple which is opposed to the basic principles of; 
democracy may assume various forms nnd shapes. I 
propose no changes in the existing law except those 
which are consequential on the adoption of my pro¬ 
posal. My scheme of a protective law also is not opou 
to the general objection thnt protective laws frustrate 
their own end. 

An attempt on my part to restrict the Act to its 
economic sphere failed, as the following question nnd 
answer in the Council will show: — 

Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Question No. 223, dated 18th July, 1927. 

Diwan Bahadur Baja Narendro Nath: Will the 
Financial Commissioner be pleased to state— 

(o) Whether the answer given by me to question 
No. 6 of the questionnaire issued by the Royal ■ 
Agricultural Commission (reproduced below 
for facility of reference) has been brought to 
the notice of Government; 

(l) Whether Government propose to tnke any 
action on the line suggested by me therein; 

(e) The reason for refusal or hesitancy to tako 
action in case no action is contemplated? 

Answer to Question No. 6 (e) of the Agricultural 
Commission. —In the Punjab the right of mortgage 
and sale is already restricted bv the Land Alienation 
Act. The right should be restricted further. The Act 
operates in two ways. It restricts the right of alien¬ 
ation and it gives a preferential right for the acquisi¬ 
tion of land by purchase or mortgage to wealthier indi¬ 
viduals in the same class. It is time that, while the 
restrictive aspect may be maintained in respect of the 
poorer or the more ignorant classes, the richer and the 
better-educated classes who do not need restriction, but 
who benefit by the privilege which the Act confers, 
should be exempted from the operation of the Act 
under Sectipn 24; for instance, I would exempt the 
following classes from the operation of the Act: — 

(1) Men who have taken to Government service or 
to professions, such ns the Law, or Medicine, 
or Teaching. 

(2) Government pensioners drawing a pension of 
more than Rs. 100/- per month. 

(3) .Jagirdars in receipt of Jagirs of more than a 
1,000/- a year. 

(4) Persons who pny more income tax than land 
revenue. 

(5) All eac-members of a Provincial or Imperial 
Cabinet. 

Somo agricultural classes have taken to moneylend¬ 
ing nnd yet they enjoy the privilege of a preferential 
acquisition of land. The whole subject needs a 
thorough enquiry, with a view to carry the principles 
of the Act to its logical nnd legitimate conclusions nnd 
to prevent tho expropriation of poorer and more 
ignorant owners bv the richer nnd better-educated 
rural middle-class which has come into existence within 
the last 25 years. 

Answer.—Mr. C. A, H. Townsend: (a) Yes. 

(6) No. . 

(c) Government is not aware that of the classes 
whose rights of alienation hove been restricted some 
desire to have tlm restriction removed and others to 
havo it made more stringent. No representation on 
the subject from them has reached Government. 
Whether the scope of tho possible alienees be further 
reduced is a mnt.ter on which there nre not. sufficient 
data available to enable Government to hold that the 
suggested amendment is necessary in furtherance of 
the object of the enactment. 

The answer of the honourable member, who pro 
sumablv voiced the opinion of the Honourable Revenue 
Member (himself a member of an agricultural tribe) 
is evasive and the only justification that I can imagine 
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u his reluctance to make a change which will be un¬ 
acceptable to the Council aa a whole, and which would 
deprive the major portion of it of a powerful political 
weapon. 

The Indian Legislature has the power of making laws 
on matters purely provincial, Sanction 66 (1) (a) of the 
Government of India Act. As far os I am aware this 
power has not been exercised within the last eight 
years in framing a law which is purely provincial in 
its application. Provincial autonomy would be mean¬ 
ingless if Central Legislature is empowered to deal 
with legislation which is purely provincial in its 
character. I do not kuow whether Section 66 will be 
retained in its present form. But even if it were the 
Central Government would not legislate ofteuer on 
provincial matters than it has done in the past. As 
the rules stand at present no-resolution on matters 
with which Provincial Governments are primarily 
concerned can bo allowed in the Assembly, much less 
legislation dealing with purely Provincial matters. 
Therefore, the political conditions created by the Land 
.Alienation Act .cannot be wiped off by anything which 
Government of India can at present do or is likely to 
do in future. 

No change in the franchise will remove it. A refer¬ 
ence to Schedule 2 attached to the Punjab Electoral 
Rules, which gives the qualification of voters in rural 
and in urban constituencies, will show that property 
qualification, payment of rent for house occupied or 
payment of income tax and payment, of land revenue 
is necessary. It will not be just to remove only the 
qualification with regard to the payment of income 
tax whilst retaining property qualification for others. 
Lowering of the property qualification will not alter 
the preponderance of voters belonging to agricultural 
tribes, for if the number of voters belonging to non- 
agricultural tribes is thereby increased the number of 
voters belonging to agricultural tribes will also be, 
increased pro tanto. 

In rural areas houses are seldom given on rent. 
Even manhood suffrage wifi uot change the situation. 
I may here mention that manhood suffrage does not 
exist even in England. Under the Representation of 
the People Act of 1918, male electors most have resided 
and occupied business premises of an annual value of 
not less than £10. Franchise has been extended in 
England gradually. By the Reform Act of 1832 only 
3 per cent, of the population were enfranchised. In 
1867 it increased to 9 per cent, and in 1884 to 18 per 
cent., and, finally, in 1918, to 50 per cent. The 
standard of literacy in the Punjab is very low; accord¬ 
ing to the Census of 1921 it is nearly 4 per cent. 
Within the seven years that have since elapsed there 
could not have been much change. The constitutional 
advance that the Commission will propose will wait for 
its introduction till free and compulsory primary edu¬ 
cation and universal literacy become accomplished 
facts. Classes that own no property in^rural areas will 
be entirely under the influence of classes who own 
property. To give the right of voting to tenants-at- 
will (tenants who can be ejected on six months* notice) 
will only increase the influence of tfee landlords and of 
the landowning classes. The creation of a~Tecnnd 
chamber, for which a much higher property qualifica¬ 
tion will*be required, will also favour the capitalist 
landowners of certain castes who at present prepond¬ 
erate^ the Council. 

Therefore^ in the Punjab the problem of the pro¬ 
tection of minorities has to be considered on two lines, 
the communal or the religious line, and a caste line. 
In both cases the minority to be protected is very 
important, considered even numerically. In the case 
of the caste minority there is the additional tact that 
the representation of the agricultural castes is far in 
excess of the proportion of its number in the popula¬ 
tion—an excess which no reasonable change in the 
franchise rjjles can immediately remove. Most of our 
political lenders have condemned communal represen¬ 
tation. The Commonwealth of India Bills, framed by 
Dr. Besant and Mr. Lnnshury, of the Independent 
Labour Party, separately propose reservation of scats 


for Europeans and Muslima for a period of five year*. 
Th* .Co mmi ttee appointed by the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, consisting of Dr. Ansari and Lais Lajpat Rai, 
have deprecated the idea of introducing communal re¬ 
presentation in services. Reference to it has already 
been made. But it has never been suggested how to 
interdict communal representation in services and in 
other spheres of administrative octirity. 

Both the Bills (by Dr.‘ Besant and Mr. Lansbury) 
propose the appointment of a Public Service Commis¬ 
sion, but there is nothing in them to prevent the 
Executive Government from directing the Public 
Service Commission to proceed on communal lines. 
Section 96 (c) of the Government of India Act of 1919 
provides for the appointment of the Public Service 
Commission, communal representation is mentioned 
only in one place, Section 72 (c) (4), where reference is 
made to communal representation for the purpose of 
eleotion. This Act, as also the Commonwealth of India 
Bills, are silent on the point of the extension of com¬ 
munal or caste representation in other spheres, with 
the result that we have in the Punjab communal repre¬ 
sentation for services in certain departments of Gov¬ 
ernment, caste representation in all the departments 
of Government, and communal representation for ad¬ 
mission to educational institutions. Bombay Govern¬ 
ment has fixed percentages for the admission of various 
communities to the education institutions, vide Reso¬ 
lution No. 3,464, dated 30th Afinrch, 1925, via., for the 
High Schools of Hyderabad, Shikarpur, Larkana, 
Mahomedans 60 per cent., Hindus 60 per cent., for the 
High Schools of Nowshera Mad rasa, Mahomedans 75 
per cent, and Hindus 25 per cent. 1 learn from news¬ 
papers that Bombay Government has prescribed dif¬ 
ferent conditions for the Hindus and Mahomedans 
for the purchase of Crown lands. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that our local bodies waste a good 
deal of time in squabbles over the representation of 
different communities in services under them. Local 
bodies are in direct touch with the local and rural 
areas which they administer. What transpires in 
them passes down more easily to the population around 
than what takes place iu Councils, Provincial or 
Imperial. A communal spirit evinced by our repre¬ 
sentatives filters down to the masses and is one of the 
main causes, of friction between the communities 
manifesting itself often in outbursts of violence. The 
question, therefore, is have ure only to content our¬ 
selves with expressions of opinion condemning caste 
and communal representation beyond certain limits or 
should the future constitution be framed, in such a way 
as to forbid its unrestricted operation. I am decidedly 
of opinion that there should be inserted a clause in the 
constitution condemning this vicious principle with a 
schedule of exceptions to suit the present conditions of 
soeicty. 

Joint electorates will not prove the panacea for all 
evils. It is on the assumption that the introduction 
of joint electorates will make it impossible for a 
ruling majority to show any spirit of partiality on 
the hasis of caste and creed that the two Common¬ 
wealth of India Bills are silent on the question of 
determining civil rights on the basis of caste and 
creed. This assumption is, in my opinion, wholly 
erroneous. The spectre of communalism will con¬ 
tinue to stalk for long in the Councils of the Indian 
Empire, even after separate electorates have ceased 
to exist. In fact the demaud for joint electorates on 
the. ground that their introduction will make the 
different castes and communities in India a nation 
appears to me to be an instance of argument in a 
eirclc. Those who insist upon separate electorates 
do so because the different communities of India do 
nub form a homogeneous whole. The answer ihat 
separata electorates have ereatod the differences (as 
a matter of fact they have only accentuated them) 
assumes that differences exist. My objection to 
separate electorates for a majority community is 
bused on a different ground altogether and applies 
only to Provinces where a majority community wants 
separate electorates in spite of protest by a minority 
community. 
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In abort a clause in the constitution laying down 
limit* within which only communalism may operate 
is badly needed. Sub-clause F of Clause 7 of Dr. 
Beaant’fl Bill, and Sub-clause F of Clause 8 of Mr. 
Lanabnry’s Bill, which 1 reproduce below, does not 
meet the object which I have in view: — 

“ All persons residing within the Commonwealth, 
whether permanently or temporarily, are equal before 
the law, and no distinction of Court or Judge shall 
be made between one class of person and another 
with respect to similar legal matters or offences.” 

Article 128 of the Constitution of Czechoslovak 
Republic, which I give below, runs very much on the 
lines on which a clause is needed in the Indiau 
Constitution. 

CZECHOSLOVAK CONSTITUTION. 

Chapter VI.—Protection of National Religious 
and Racial Minorities. 

Article 128.—(1) All citizens of the Czechoslovak 
Republic shall be in all respects equal before the law 
and shall enjoy the same civil and political rights, 
without distinction of race, language, or religion. 

(2) Differences in religion, creed, faith or language 
shall not prejudice any citizen of the Czechoslovak 
Republic in any way, within the limits laid down by 
general laws, particularly in regard to public em¬ 
ployment, office of honours and to the exercise of 
any trade or calling. 

(3) All citizens of the Czechoslovak Republic may, 
within the limits laid down by the general law, freely 
use any language whatsoever, whether in -private or 
business affairs, or in matters of religion, in the 
Press or in publication of any kind, or in public 
meetings. 

(4) The foregoing provisions shall be without pre¬ 
judice to the rights of State authorities in such 
matters in virtue of laws at present in force or here¬ 
after promulgated for the purpose of ensuring public 
order, the safety of the State or effective supervision 
by the State. 

Some of my friends whom I consulted and who 
probably had only a superficial glance at the above 
article were inclined to the view that it was sub¬ 
stantially the same as Section 96 of the Government 
of India Act. A careful comparison of the article 
with Section 96 will show that the former goes much 
beyond the latter, which removes disability to hold 
office by reason of Teligion, place of birth or descent. 
The former lays down that none of these matters shall 
" prejudice ” anyone for employment in public ser¬ 
vices. In the Pan jab it is a matter of everyday 
occurrence that out of two candidates belonging to 
different castes or communities, the man with inferior 
qualifications, provided he possesses the minimum 
qualifications prescribed, is preferred to the man of 
superior qualifications, if it is the policy of Govern¬ 
ment to encourage the recruitment of that community 
or caste. The man who is rejected is prejudiced ” 
on account of his caste or creed. A man belonging 
to a tribe which has not been notified is prejudiced 
in the acquisition of land from vendors belonging to 
agricultural tribes. But the word " calling,” which 
occurs in paragraph 2 of the article, does not cover 
the case of preferential right to purchase land from 
vendors of a certain class. Besides the article if 
adopted in onr constitution will necessitate many 
administrative changes, which I do not at present 
advocate. I would confine myself lo postulating 
equality in the rights of citizens for which the pre¬ 
ceding pages have shown ample necessity. I am 
plnd to nh«rvo that in the Swaraj Constitution 
framed by Mr. Srinivasa Iyeiiger, paragraph 2, 
Article 128, of the Czechoslovak Constitution has 
been inserted (see page 8 of the Constitution), and 
that all Parties Conference has also recommended 
tho adoption of this clause in the paragraph dealing 
with the " declaration of rights.” Perhaps the con¬ 
versations and correspondence with Mr. Ivenger, 


which I had at Simla last summer, have convinced 
him that tho provision which does not exist in the 
two Commonwealth of India Bills is necessary. 

I would, however, suggest the following draft:— 

Draft Clause. 

Subject to such domiciliary rules or laws which 
local Governments may, with the sanction of the 
Government of India, frame for recruitment to Pro¬ 
vincial and subordinate services, no law or admini¬ 
strative order, containing general directions shall 
iiftpose any civic disability on any caste or com¬ 
munity of His Majesty’s Indian subjects, or introduce 
disparity of conditions for the acquisition of any 
civic right, discriminate between any caste or creed 
of His Majesty’s Indian subjects for the acquisition 
of any civic right including the right of recruitment 
to services (civil and military), or deny equal con¬ 
ditions anil opportunities to all. All existing laws, 
rules and orders in contravention of the above pro¬ 
vision whereby any one is prejudiced on account of 
his caste or creed in the acquisition of any civic right 
representative institutions. 

Exceptions. —(1) Fixation of communal seats for 
representative institutions. 

(2) All appointments to he made by the King. 

(3) Provision of seats in the Cabinet. 

(4) With due regard to efficiency the reservation of 
one-third of appointments from general and open 
competition, to encourage the recruitment of back¬ 
ward communities and to redress communal in¬ 
equalities, the proportion so reserved for civil 
appointments being maintained and borne in mind 
for military appointment also, to encourage the en¬ 
listment of persons who do not generally offer them¬ 
selves for recruitment to the rank and file of the 
army. 

(5) Award of scholarships or remission of fees with 
the view of encouraging the spread of education 
amongst backward classes. 

(6) Separate electorates (a) for Provincial Council 
and Legislative Assembly in the case of minority 
communities to be named and in Provinces to be 
specified in schedule, (6) for local bodies in accordance 
with the wish of the representatives of ihe minority 
community as expressed by the majority of the mem¬ 
bers belonging to the community on the local body 
concerned, and ascertained by Local Government. 

7. Composition of Public Service Commission for 
Imperial or for Provincial Services and of Staff Selec¬ 
tion Boards. 

8. Award of scholarships to encourage the study-of 
Hindi and Sanskrit literature by non-Hindus and 
Arabic and Persian literature by non-Muslims. 

9. The establishment, if necessary, of separate 
schools for classes who, on account of some local 
custom, cannot be admitted into ordinary school*. 

Nothing in this section relates to the right of entry 
to or exclusion from temples based on custom or tradi¬ 
tion of various communities or interferes in any way 
with the right of the State authorities to maintain law 
and order, or to adopt means for the suppression of 
crime or to supervise and regulate the conduct of 
classes addicted to crime. 

I confess that the draft is a clumsy one, and perhnps 
the schedule of exceptions is unnecessarily long; but 
it explains to whnt length I am prepared to allow 
exceptions. The law officers of the Crown will, I hope, 
feel no difficulty in giving a legal shape to the ideas 
which I have given above. I will now say a few wprda 
with regard to each exception: — 

Provincial Service may he open only to persona 
domiciled in tho Province. I would not allow, for 
instance. Indians from Bengal or Behar to compete 
for tho Provincial Service in Burma. 

Except inn I .—This is necessary, for I advocate re¬ 
servation of seats for important communities- l see no 
need to confine reservation to a minority community 
only. The number of members for each representative 
body being fixed, the number to be elected by a 
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majority community is fixed automatically by the fixa¬ 
tion of seats for minorities, Why should not the seats 
of a majority community also be fixed? 

Exception II. —The King is above the constitution. 
My object is to prevent abase of authority by a ruling 
majority through its Ministers. I doubt if it is at all 
necessary to have this exception. 

Exception III. —I want no important community to 
be excluded from the Cabinet. 

Exception IV. —I do not advocate monopolies, but I 
would not name any community or caste for which this 
reservation is made. For all India or Imperial Ser¬ 
vices a reservation of the sort proposed already exists. 

I wont the principle to be extended to all services, 
Provincial or-tWe pertaining to local bodies. 

On the 4th of May, 1928, Rai Sahib Ganga Ram 
moved the following resolution: — 

This Council recommends to Government that steps 
may be taken to introduce the training of military 
drill and the use of firearms, along with the physical 
drill, in all the Government recognised colleges. 

Extracts from my Bpeech and that of Sardar 
Harbakhab Singh, member for Hoshiarpur, given in 
Appendix VII., will show the mentality of the so- 
called martial classes towards the question of encourag¬ 
ing the recruitment of nan-martial classes in the 
Army. The honourable member would not even allow 
military training in the colleges for all and sundry. 
Extracts from my speech and that of Sardar 
Harbakhsh Singh are given in the Appendix. I have 
received credible information that, during the last 
war, Meghs of Sialkote district, who are a depressed 
class, but who have been reclaimed by the Ary a Samnj, 
offered their services for the Army. They were told 
that they could be token only if they would embrace 
Sikhism. They refused to do so. The Punjab Govern¬ 
ment has nlwnys borne in mind the claims of backward 
communities and has tried to prevent the undue pre¬ 
ponderance of my one community in the services, but 
neither the Muslim nor the agricultural majority is 
satisfied. The Muslim majority wants its representa¬ 
tion in services in proportion to its population, whilst 
the agricultural majority insist upon strict fulfil¬ 
ment of the proportions laid down in the Resolution of 
1919, a demand which the local Government will be 
unable fii'resist when provincial antonomy is given, 
though even now Government has never contested the 
rule of proportions fixed by the resolution of 1919, nor 
the demand of the Muslim majority for recruitment in 
proportion to population. 

Exception. V. —To award scholarships or to grant re¬ 
mission of fees is a better way of encouraging educa¬ 
tion amongst backward classes than to fix proportions 
for admission to educational institutions. By fixing 
proportions rejected candidates of an advanced com¬ 
munity lose something. Education in the country as 
a whole makes no advance. The progress of educa¬ 
tion in certain classes is stopped or retarded in order 
to make room for bnnkward classes and to enable them 
to come up to the level of the more advnnced. By the 
award of scholarships to students of backward com¬ 
munities or remission of their fees the advanced com¬ 
munity as such loses nothing. 

Exception VI. —I do not force joint electorates on 
minority communities which do not want them. — - 

Exception VII. —In the personnel of the Public 
Services Commission nil important communities must 
be duly represented. *•' 

Exception VIII. —This exception is for carrying out 
one of my favourite schemes for nationalisation. Al¬ 
though advocacy of the cause of the Hindu community 
gives a communal tinge to all that I have said in thepa 
pages, I do look forward to nationalisation, which is 
iny goal. My only difference with lending public men 
is that they wish to bring About union by pacts and 
agreement, whilst I think that nationalisation has to 
be achieved gradually and slowly. The first step 
towards the attainment of that end is to bring up the 
future generations in an atmosphere which fosters a 
spirit of appreciation of each other’s culture. My 


scheme is propounded in a resolution which is printed 
in Appendix VIII. Sbuddhi and Tabligh may proceed 
unchecked, but they will make little progress in con¬ 
verting each community to the religion of the other. 
The stydy of Hindu literature by Ai a homed a ns and of 
Mahomedan literature by Hindus will bring them 
□oarer together than either Shuddhi or Tabligh. 

Explanation IX. —In Southern India there may bo 
difficulty in admitting untouchables into ordinary 
schools, hence the exception. 

The lost para, is important, for iu course of my 
official career it wbb once my painful duty to quell a 
disturbance due to some non-Hindus claiming entry 
into Hindu temples. I also exempt from the operation 
of this clause the Criminal Tribes Act or any other 
Act for the suppression of crime. 

I do not think the differences of Procedural Law for 
the trial of civil and criminal cases are covered by the 
clause proposed; but if they are I would ndd the 
following words: — 

41 or to effect the law of procedure for civil and 
criminal trials of different classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects.” I do not pose as a champion of the cause of 
'* liberty, fraternity and equality.** My present 
object is twofold: (1) To destroy the weeds that inter¬ 
fere with the growth of the plant of responsible Gov¬ 
ernment in the Punjab, and stand in the way of its 
political advancement, and (2) to help the process of 
nationalisation, on which I shall dwell later. I wish to 
avoid all other controversies. I express no opinion one 
way or the other on differences of procedure which 
various Acte prescribe, .such as the Frontier Crimes 
Regulation or the Sind Encumbered Estates Act of 
1876, the Dekkan Agriculturist Relief Act of 1879, or 
the Jhanai Encumbered Estates Act of 1882. If 
Parliament decides that Indians can safely moke a 
further approach towards “ liberty and equality,” I 
would welcome such an attitude. But I am only aim¬ 
ing to bring the Punjab on the same level with other 
Provinces before its future political conditions nro 
assimilated with them. The clause clashes with the 
law of pre-emption as it exists in the Punjab, but this 
law is based on the Land Alienation Act. I do not 
.think that differences of caste and creed are elements 
which determine the right of pre-emption in other 
Provinces. 

The Bundhelkhand Act, which is framed on the same 
lines as the Punjab Act, will naturally disappear. But 
it applies to a vepr limited area, and has, as far os I 
am aware, no political offshoots. There is no party in 
the Council of United Province representing the pro¬ 
tected tribes or advocating the sacrosanct nature of 
the law. There is no order of United Province Got- ^ 
eminent prescribing proportions for the protected 
tribes in variou^enrices. 

It will probdily be said that the clause which I 
propose is circumscribed by so many exceptions that I , 
virtually admit, the necessity of maintaining largely 
the principle of communal and caste representation. 
My answer is that in human affairs many conflicting 
principles have to be reconciled that in human 
nature whilst the lower propensities cannot be eradi¬ 
cated legislators and moralists always so frame their 
codes ns to subordinate the lower to the higher pro¬ 
pensities. Our statute book contains many instances 
of legislation reconciling conflicting principles. In 
cverv free country freedom of speech nnd discussion 
is allowed within certain limits, the determination 
of which is the result of very deep nnd comprehensive 
thought and wide experience: Sections 499, 124 a 
and 1 o3a of the Indian Penal Code are example's 
whidi illustrate my point. Section 499, which defines 

defamation 11 is encumbered with 10 exceptions 
and four explanations. The explanations to the Sec¬ 
tions 124a and 153a of the Indian Penal Code appear 
to contradict the main section defining tha offence, 
ami it taxes the ingenuity of judges ami lawyers to 
reconcile the two in their' application to particular 
rases. Does it follow that because it is necessary to 
impose limitations on freedom of speech every one 
should lio allowed to say whatever he likes? 
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I can conceive no possible objection to the adoption 
of the clause. It only extends the principles embodied 
in Section 87 of the Government of India Act of 1833 
and of Section OG of the Government of India Act of 
1919. It gives statutory sanction to a principle 
nnnouuccd in Despatch Xo. 44 of the Court of 
Directors, dated 10th Deceml>er, 1833, not only in 
respect of appointments but also in respect of other 
rights. I would request the Commission to consult 
various local Governments and inquire with what 
local laws of any importance the clause clashes. I do 
not think that Hindus in provinces in which tliey 
are in a majority will object to it. Advanced poli¬ 
ticians may not approve of exceptions. Resolution 
Xo. 13, passed at tho 9th Annual Session of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. of 192G, which is a representative 
body of Hindus, affirms the principle which 1 
advocate. 

Resolution Xo. 13.—The Hindu Mahosabha is em¬ 
phatically of opinion (1) that as the principle of 
communal representation and separate electorates 
far from bringing the different communities together, 
has proved a serious hindrance to the growth of the 
national feeling and to the smooth working of 
Municipal, District, Provincial and National Repre¬ 
sentative Institutions, it is the duty of the Hindu 
politicians of all shades of political opinion to make 
:t determined stand against this vicious principle. 

That in any future scheme of Provincial autonomy 
or Responsible Self-Government an express clause be 
inserted declaring it illegal for any Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment to discriminate by caste and creed in respect 
of acquisition of civic rights or posts in public 
services. 

The Christian minority in India would welcome 
the clause, so would the Brahmin minority in Madras. 
It is difficult to say anything definitely with regard 
to the Muhomedans in Provinces where they are in a 
minority. The political outlook of the depressed 
classes is still in a nebulous condition. They have 
been giving expression to fears which they entertain 
about their rights in a regime which is domineered by 
caste-ridden Hindus. 1 can conceive of no better way 
nf protecting their rights tiian by the insertion of 
this clause. 

Before concluding this part of my note, I may state 
that the safeguard proposed by the Congress of 191G 
for the protection of the interests of minorities 
accepted by Muslim League nnd now reiterated by 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyenger in his Constitution, viz., that 
no Bill or resolution introduced into a Council affect¬ 
ing one or the other community sha|l be proceeded 
with if three-fourths of the numbers of the com¬ 
munity oppose the Bill, affords no practical solution. 
It is apt to create deadlocks. A dissatisfied minority 
may become obstructive and may oppose every mea¬ 
sure brought forward bv the Minister representing 
the majority. Minorities generally oppose measures 
of decentralisation, whilst majority communities 
favour them. Ministers will bo greatly handicapped 
in their work by the insertion of the provision which 
several political bodies have advocated. 

I have perused with very great interest the Swaraj 
Constitution framed by Air. C. Vijiaraghavachariar 
of Salem, who was President of the Indian National 
Congress in 1920. There is not the least doubt that if 
his scheme of Swaraj which proposes a unitary form of 
government were adopted, the rights of the Hindu 
minority in North-West India would be quite safe. 
He proposes one Parliament for the Commonwealth 
of India consisting of an Upper and a Lower House. 
As to the Provinces, he proposes Provincial Councils. 
(Section 132 of the Constitution!. But he leaves it 
to Parliament 11 to make laws for investing the 
|nuvim.i;tl uni horny with such powers as it deems 
necessary.” 

As far as the Hindu minority is concerned there is 
no objection to the scheme, lint I fear we hnve gone 
so far in the direction of provincial autonomy, though 
we have not yet completely attained it, that it is 


difficult to retrace our steps. The tendency is towards 
decentralisation and not towards centralisation which 
Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar proposes. 

There nmy be some other ways of getting out of 
the shackles ereated by the Land Alienation Act, 
though I can think of none. But I would be taking 
too parochial a view of politics wero I to be satisfied 
only with something which removes the political 
excrescences of the Act peculiar to the Punjab. A 
clause in the constitution protcctiug the interest of 
minorities is tho best safeguard for all minorities, and 
I see no reason why a general provision of this kind 
should not be inserted. I see nothing impracticable 
about it. 

Tlio Muslim majority or the agricultural majority 
might say tlmt the Hindu minority or the urban 
intelligentsia who have got a start over the others in 
education wish to deprive them of protective mea¬ 
sures and reservations. The answer which I would 
advise the more advanced or the intellectually better 
gifted classes to give is ** All right, tee are prejtared 
to icnif till you are able to male njt the leetcay ." 

Brifult Element in Services. 

Whilst dealing with this subject I am treading on 
rather a delicate ground, I am sure to be accused 
of a slave mentality by some of my countrymen. But 
there are two ways in which human affairs are dealt 
with and two classes of men who deal with them. 
There are men who create forces confident that their 
creation will be to the ulfcimute good of humanity 
regardless, however, of the immediate consequences 
which result. There are others who, taking account 
of the forces which exist and of those which are im¬ 
mediately in prospect, evolve a plan of action. Both 
classes of men are honest and society benefits by the 
proper performance of the functions of each. I belong 
to the latter category, however humble may be the 
position which I occupy. A writer on the French 
Revolution gives a high meed of praise to men of this 
class, says Mr. Mallat- " that high-pitched theories 
.and philanthropic aims are, after all, only as dust 
in the balance, compared with the many sober quali¬ 
ties of wisdom required for the effective administra¬ 
tion of a State.* 7 I do not lay the slightest claim to 
wisdom in tho art of administration. All that I wish 
to emphasise is that political statics is as important 
as political dynamics. I lag behind no one in my 
sense of self-respect, I do not in the least undervalue 
the services of that class of men who Fall under the 
first category. Were it not for them there would 
be no change, and no improvement. The world would 
bo stagnant without them. But when constructing a 
policy or helping in the framing of a constitution it 
is impossible to shut our eyes to realities. The func¬ 
tions of the framers of a constitution who find 
remedies for diseases or infirmities of the body politic, 
are very similar to those of doctors, who tackle with 
ailments of tho physical body. Patients or friends 
would be failing in their duty if they refrained on 
sentimental grounds from disclosing any organic 
weaknesses from which the patient suffered, even if 
their disclosures were humiliating or cast a reflection 
on the previous life of the patient. I will, however, 
abstnin from dealing with specific facts and will only 
lay down certain general propositions. 

1. Communities thJt cannot come to unanimity on 
such trivial matters as “ Music before Mosques ” and 
“ Slaughter of Animals ” are not likely to unite on 
such a momentous question as the defence of tho land 
frontier. 

2. Mutual distrust of communities rises to its climax 
on occasions on which internal peace is disturbed by 
collision between them, and when the help of the third 
party i* inv„ke<l. If th*, third party did not exist 
these percussions would be wider aud more acute than 
tlmv are now, and the problem of external defence 
would crop up oftener than it does now. 

Hut it is said that (a) the very existence of the third 
party prevents our nationalisation, which it does most 
insidiously by actively adopting a policy designed to 
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keep the communities divided, (b) And that officers 
who are able to rise above communal bills ore by no 
means rare amongst us. 

I admit that the mere presence of a third party 
takes away all incentives to self help, creates a desire 
to secure the aid of the third party, and thus keeps up 
the separative attitude of the communities constantly 
promoting a scrambling after power on the part of 
each. Much will depend on the quantum of imparti¬ 
ality which our men bring to bear on the discharge of 
their duties and tho support which they get from the 
communities, which again will depend on the mutual 
relations between the communities und their attitude 
towards each other. If impartial men receive no en¬ 
couragement from their own meu, if each community 
disowns its own officers who in their work show a high 
standard of altruistic feeling, or if the men of tlte 
reverse type are apotheosised, impartiality will cease 
to be a virtue. The condition of things which the oppo¬ 
site school wants to introduce will be different from 
those prevailing now. At present we have still a third 
party which lays down a standard of impartiality 
(perhaps not between its own community and others) 
and maintains it. When that party has ceased to exist 
the standard of impartiality will be laid for each officer 
by his own community. What that standard will be 
will be determined by the underlying relations between 
the communitie^At must not be forgotten that edu¬ 
cation has awanned a sense of corporate existence, 
which has naturally, as the country is divided into 
communities, taken the communal form. But it may 
be said that the weaker community in each part of the 
country will submit to its stronger rival, and the con¬ 
flict will die out in each part automatically. My 
answer is that it will not, and it will have its reper¬ 
cussions in the whole country, perhaps abroad. The 
whole question resolves itself into the solution of the 
problem-referred to in the first proposition. 

As to insidious attempts to foment and keep up 
discord, I have suggested a solution, and if my pro¬ 
posals are accepted, such attempts will become rare, if 
they will not altogether disnppear. This will prepare 
the way'for amalgamation and union, but will not by 
itself bring it about. After all, constitutions affect 
only a part of the life of a citizen and not tho whole of 
it. Nationalisation will depend on the work of 
religious and social reconstruction which our leaders- 
undertake. It may, however, be observed that the 
presence of a third party is not always a disintegrating 
force, it may prove to-be a uniting force. If the ele¬ 
ments of disunion are properly studied and honest and 
vigorous efforts are made to remove them, it is not 
impossible to attain, in course of time, that degree of 
homogeneity which exists in Western societies. A 
mere political union for the purpose of obtaining 
political advantages is no union, it is only temporary. 
It disappears when the external force is removed and 
the controversies which follow assume acute forms. 
Ijet it be brought home to the mind of the people that 
the third party is there because they are disunited and 
let the best brains amongst us liestow their thoughts 
to a deep analysis of the elements of disunion .and the 
best way of removing them. 

If the British element in services is to be retained 
the mode of their recruitment, their emoluments and 
conditions of service should be the same as those 
recommended by the Lee Commission. Their proper 
tion in different Provinces may vary. So far as the 
Punjab is concerned, I will not for the next ten years 
reduce it beyond that fixed by the Lee Commission. 
In North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan the 
present preponderance of Europeans in the higher 
servjges should be diminished only slightly, if at all. 

Purlic Services Commission, 

Public Service Commissions now exist in all the self- 
governing mlnniiw. p*»rtion 9*? (r) of the Government 
of India Act of 1919 provides for the appointment of a 
Public Service Commission for India, but the scope of 
the Commission may extend to what is called the 
Central Service Class II. or to Provincial Service, if 
the Governor-General or the Governor so desires. The 


discretion of the Governor-General in Council or of 
tho Governor in Council should not be a factor in 
determining the jurisdiction of the Commission with 
regard to different classes of services. Even with 
regard to All-India Services or to Central Service 
Class 1.1the Governor-General in Council may or may 
not consult the commission on any question con¬ 
nected with their recruitment, though in practice he 
always does. As far I um aware the Provincial Ser¬ 
vices of all Provinces have not yet been placed uuder 
their jurisdiction. The circumstances which led to the 
appointment of such a Commission in Canada are 
graphically described in Keith’s book on Responsible 
Government in the Domiuions. Professor Keith says,* 
“The appointment of public officers was always a 
matter in which political influence had a good deal to 
do iu the first place, then promotions were often influ¬ 
enced by politico 1 considerations, and, if tho holders 
of office were not dismissed when a n#w Government 
came iu, they might in other ways be made to feel 
that their presence in the office was not desired, as 
there were others whose claims demanded the close 
attention of Ministers." Further on I find the follow¬ 
ing passage: “it appeared that nomination from a 
list of qualified candidates was the order of the day, 
that such nominations were political jobs, and that, 
after appointment, success depended on further politi¬ 
cal influence; there was little regular promotion, and 
all the best posts were reserved % Ministers for re¬ 
warding their friends, with the result that the service 
was utterly disorganised, the members of the service 
who owed jtheir posts to political nominations being 
indifferent to discipline." 

If ** communal ” were substituted for “ political ” 
in the quotations given above every word of them 
would apply more or less to what has been happening 
in the Punjab since the Reform Scheme came into 
operation. Professor Gulshan Rai’s pamphlet, which 
was placed by me before the Commission in the course 
of my interview, cites specific cases of appointments 
and supersessions which caused deep resentment 
amongst the Hindus. In 1922 certain Hindu members 
asked for the appointment of a Board (so constituted 
that no community in-it would predominate), which 
would go into all cases of supersession of officials who 
entered into services before recruitment into services 
on communal grounds was introduced. Government 
refused to appoiut such a Board. 

There will be no peace in the country until recruit¬ 
ment of all kinds of services is vested in an indepen¬ 
dent Board. Communal differences will take the place 
of political differences in the West. Suspicion of 
communal partiality creates a resentment which is 
wilier and more intense than the suspicion of parti¬ 
ality supposed to be due to political differences. There 
sire very few countries in which jealousies due to 
political differences filter down to masses; jealousies 
due to communal differences do. 

As to the status of the Commission and its functions 
the following passage is pertinent: — 

# " The new Act, which was passed with the concur¬ 
rence. of the opposition, provides for a permanent 
Civil Service Commission which, at the desire of the 
opposition, was made in tenure of office on an equal 
footing with the Auditor-General. This Commission 
is to hold examinations and decide the fitness of 
-candidates for the posts for which they are recom¬ 
mended by them. They are also to give certificates 
for increases of salary and for the promotion and 
improvement of status. Moreover, instead of the 
system of nomination from a list of passed candidates 
there is to be appointment by merit in the examina¬ 
tions." The trend of opinion of the members of the 
Punjab Council is that success in examinations ‘ is 
rather a demerit than a merit. The Provincial Pub¬ 
lic Commission will have tho same jurisdiction ahout 
ipliuaiv uc-ltuii taken against the members of the 
Provincial or other services as the Indian Commission 
1ms under Rule 10, in respect of similar action taken 
against members of the All-India Services. 


• P. 347, ibid. 
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While discussing the protective clause I have 
already made some remarks on the working of the 
local bodies and have emphasised the imparlance of 
regulating their power of making appointments. The 
Provincial Public Service Commission will either by 
itself or through a board appointed by it control 
the more important appointments under local bodies, 
whilst for ministerial posts, a Staff Selection Board 
may be constituted. 

The members of the Fublic Services Commission 
for All-Indin Services should be appointed by tbo 
King; those for the Provincial .Services by Govern¬ 
ment of India. All the Commissions and Boards, 
Imperial or Provincial, will act in accordance with 
the principle laid down in the clause, the insertion 
of which, in the constitution, 1 have proposed. 

Joint responsibility of the Ministers will I hope 
be a feature of the Cabinet system’of government 
which it is expected will be Introduced with provincial 
autonomy. The Ministers must belong to different 
communities, for which 1 have made a provision in 
the schedule of exceptions to the protective clause. 
It will he impossible to work joint responsibility bo 
long os the power of making appointments rests with 
the Ministers. In' paragraph 6 of the Punjab 
Administration Report of 1023-24 the following 
observation is made on the joint responsibility of 
iliinsters under the present dyarchie system of 
government: — 

“ The co-operation of Ministers would indeed in¬ 
evitably be in inverse ratio to the octirity of their 
championship of communal sentiment. The co¬ 
ordination which actually Attained between the first 
two Ministers was therefore due rather to a mutual 
spirit of goodwill than identity of policy.*’ 

Legal Machinery to Enforce the Clause. 

Both Dr. Besnnt’s Commonwealth of India Bill and 
the Independent Labour Party’s Bill propose the 
appointment of a Supreme Court. The object appears 
to be twofold : to reduce, considerably the number of 
appeals to King in Council, nnd to establish a 
Court with jurisdiction over matters arising under 
the constitution or involving its interpretation. I 
feel diffidence in expressing my opinion on a matter 
involving legal points. There appeared to me to be 
some difference of opinion amongst friends whom I 
consulted ns to the competence of Indian Courts to 
question the validity of laws made by Lhe Govern¬ 
ment of lmlin. All my doubts on this point were, 
however, removed on a reference to Dicey’s well- 
known book Introduction to the Study of Law of 
Constitution. At page 96 of Chapter VIII of that 
book I find the following passage:— 

“ The Courts in India {or in any other part of the 
British Empire) may, when the occasion arises, pro¬ 
nounce upon the validity or constitutionality of laws 
made by the Indian Council. - ” In support of this 
view 3 indinn Law Report {Calcutta series), page 03, 
is cited. This case went up on appeal to the Privy 
Council nnd the power of the Calcutta High Court 
to pronounce on the validity of an Act passed by the 
Imperial Council was not questioned. If, however, 
there is still some doubt as to tbe powet of Indian 
Courts to question the constitutionality of an Act, 
necessary power can be given to the High Court by 
Parliament without creating a Supreme Court. 

Section III.— North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan. 

The extension of Reforms to North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan, mid the treatment in this 
respect of these Provinces at par with other Provinces 
and the attitude of Hindus towards reforms, are 
qiiO.itit'.;i.i on which great culifiiMuli of thought is to 
be found. It is necessary to explain what llir* Hindus’ 
demands are. These impose no insurmountable diffi¬ 
culty iu the way of further advance. 

The number of Hindus in these two Provinces is 
very small and their anxiety to safeguard their own 


interests in any measure introducing ]>opuhir govern¬ 
ment in these Provinces is. fully justified. Total 
population of North-West Frontier Province is 

2.251.340 and of Baluchistan is 420,648, and the 
population of Hindus, Jnius and Sikhs is 177,924 nnd 

46.340 respectively. Christians in these two Provinces 
{North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan) are 
iOjlilU and (5,(578 respectively. The demand of the 
Hindus iu these Provinces is nothing more tlinn what 

.1ms been skutdied in the previous pages, viz,, thut a 
clause condemning nil discrimination by caste aud 
creed For the acquisition of civic rights beyond the 
limitations stilted should be incorporated in tho con¬ 
stitution, thut a legal machinery to enforce the 
clause should be created if it does not exist already, 
and that the jurisdiction of Public Services Commis¬ 
sion should bo extended to the area und to all the 
services therein. If it is impossible to meet these 
demands the Hindus are opposed to any measure of 
devolution. If it is not, they are indifferent. What 
the measure of devolution should be and what should 
be the exact form of government to be introduced 
are questions with which Hindus as such are not more 
vitally concerned than others. There are, I believe, 
difficulties in treating these two Provinces on a par 
' with other Provinces—difficulties for which officers 
connected with the Civil and Military administration 
are in a better position to find a solution. It appears 
from official papers concerning these two Provinces 
that the expenses of administration exceed the in¬ 
come. For the year 1925-2G the income of North- 
West Frontier Province was Rs. 78,49,115 aud ex¬ 
penditure on the administration Rs. 2,84,25,237. In 
the case of British Baluchistan for the year 1925-2G 
the expenditure was Rs. 85,52,392, against an in¬ 
come of Rs. 21,84,778. Government of India metes 
out doles to these two Provinces to enable them to 
carry on the government. In this respect alone, not 
to mention other distinguishing features, these two 
Provinces differ from other Indian Provinces. The 
other peculiar feature of these Provinces is that they 
linvo political agencies for territories outside of 
British India, the administration of which has u 
close bearing on the administration of British terri¬ 
tory properly so called. Both are Frontier Provinces 
with a population highly excitable and primitive. 
The percentage of literacy is much lower amongst 
Muslims who form the bulk of the population than 
nmongst Muslims of United Provinces or Punjab. The 
establishment of Government responsible to the people 
of the Province nnd to be controlled by them may 
affect the defence of the Empire as a whole. These 
are questions on which the military officers of Govern¬ 
ment (His Excellency the Coimnander-iu-Chief and 
his military advisers) are in a better position to give 
opinions than any Hindu living in the Province or 
outside who has no knowledge of the problems of 
Indian defence and no experience of the wav in which 
it is carried on. 

I may here give some figures shuwing tho propor¬ 
tion of the Hindus in some of the services. 

In tho Education Department, Imperial or Pro¬ 
vincial, the Civil List for October, 1927, shows no 
Hindu. It shows two Hindu Tehsildars out of 29 and 
10 Naib-Tehsildars out of 84. The names of the mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Service are not given in the 
qunrterlv Civil List; but I learn that out of 42 mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Service only three are Hindus 
or 7 per cent., barely equal to the proportion of 
Hindus in the population. The names of Muusiffs 
also are not given in tbe Civil List; but I nm told 
Hint out of nine Munsiffs there is only one Hindu. 
The census figures show thnt literacy amongst Hindus 
is much higher than nmongst Muslims, being 24 
against 2 |»er cent. A reference to the quarterly 
Civii List lor July, 1904, shows that there were out 
of live extra assistant settlement officers two Hindus 
and one Sikh, and nut of 19 Provincial Civil Service 
men there were six Hindus. It will not be right to 
hold that Hindus aro of no use in the services of 
North-West Frontier Province. A Hindu of North- 
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West Frontier Province cannot get into Provincial 
Service of other Provinces where men domiciled in 
the Province would naturally get preference over 
them. To the Hindus of North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince therefore the door of Government service is 
now practically closed. 

Sir Geoffrey do Montmorency, in the course of his 
speech delivered on the 13th July, 1D27, in the Punjab 
Council, said:—“ in' the second place, as I said 
yesterday, always bearing in mind the supreme need 
for efficiency. Government aims at avoiding the undue 
preponderance of nny one class in the public service 
to the prejudice of the reasonable claims of other 
classes of the community. This is the ideal to which 
wo work, some honourable members may consider 
unsuccessfully, but nevertheless let me assure them 
that we do work sincerely ami constantly to try to 
secure this principle. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, in his speech in the 
Legislative Assembly delivered on the 2nd of March, 
1925, though explaining the system of recruitment 
lor the lndiau Civil Service, said: '* I admit, and 
Government have admitted before, that there should 
be an adequate representation of minority com¬ 
munities." This remark applied presumably to all- 
services. 

In the notification of the Home Department of 
India, dated 14th October, 1926, reproducing the 
resolution of the Secretary of State for India which 
defines the functions of the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion, there ie a reference in Rule 5 to recruit¬ 
ment by selection, " owing to the failure of a 
competitive examination to give adequate repre¬ 
sentation to different communities." 

All these principles are ignored when their operation 
favours the Hindu minority. I am not here advocat¬ 
ing the cause of the Hindus under the present system 
of Government, and though it is true, as one of our 
prominent public men said in his recent speech in the 
Legislative Assembly, that, under the Reforms system 
of Government, the Hindus could not fare worse than 
they did under the present system, yet there is no 
reason why I should exclude the Hindu, minority of 
the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan 
from the benefit of the protective clause which I pro¬ 
pose for the Hindu minority in the Punjab. 

I have to add that, if the elective system of the re¬ 
presentation were introduced in North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan, the Hindu minority in 
these two Provinces should receive the same weightage 
ns the Mahomedan minority gets in Provinces in which 
they form minority of the same proportion. 

Do the Mahomcdans of 2VerM-TFe.it Frontier Pro¬ 
vince work the reforms t rith the safeguards proposed 
try me for the Hindu minority? 

Conclusion , 

I have confined myself to the question of the protec¬ 
tion of the rights of the Hindu minority of North- 
Western India. I am strongly of opinion thnt the in¬ 
dispensable conditions of a further political advance 
in the Punjab are* 

1. That joint electorates should he introduced for 

the Punjab Council with reservation of seats 
for the communities, and that if a Council is 
created for - North-West Frontier Province 
then separate electorates for Hindus if they 
want thern. 

2. That a olniiKe on the linos proposed by me to 

restrict the principle of determining civic 
rights -on the basis of caste and creed be in¬ 
serted in the constitution. 

3. That legal machinery lie created, if one does 

not already exist, to’ enforce the cl a use. 

A. That recruitment to nil kinds of services be 
vested in an independent board, so constituted 
thnt. whilst all important communities ore 
represented on it, no community pre¬ 


dominates and thnt disciplinary action taken 
by the Ministers be made appealable to the 
board. 

l5. That the British elements in services should be 
maintained during the next ten years, as 
proposed. 

If for any reason of which I have no conception it is 
not possible to provide these safeguards, I would 
advise the Hindu minority in North-Western India to 
oppose all recommendations for further advance. 1 
am not prepared to advocute advance of democratic 
Government ou lines which involve a negation of the . 
fundamental principles of democracy, namely, the 
equality of all human beings. Such a Government will 
not be a popular Government, but a class or communal 
Government. I would ask the Hiudus to discriminate 
between bread and stone, to visualise what their con¬ 
dition would be whether of freemen or of slaves if the 
safeguards above recommended and found in the con¬ 
stitution of several Western countries which have 
democratic institutions were not adopted. They 
should not be carried away by the ordinary political 
slogans about self-government, provincial autonomy 
and freedom. If the safeguards were not adopted the 
whole power will pass into the hands of a group of 
castes which comprise only one-fourth of the Hindu 
population, and constitute about half the total popu- ’ 
lation of the Province, not to speak of the humiliation 
involved to those outside the privileged class. It does 
not matter if two-fifths of the Muslim population and 
nearly one-third of the Sikh population do not raise 
their voice. If called upon to wait for a while they ' 
should show sufficient spirit of prudential self-sacrifice 
till popular democratic Government can be introduced 
unalloyed by caste or communal discrimination for the 
acquisition of important civic rights. Caste or com¬ 
munities will continue to exist for some time in India, 
and do exist in other Provinces. But the Punjab 
politics have some peculiar features of their own. The 
octopus of communal or caste discrimination has 
thrown its tentacles far wider in the Punjab than else¬ 
where, and before Punjab nml North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan can be treated on a par with 
other Provinces the tentacles must be cut and reduced 
to the size which the octopus lias in other Provinces. 
If the operation takes a long time the Hindus should 
wait till the tentacles are reduced to the dimensions 
which may be considered to be normal for India. No 
other Province, as fnr ns I nm aware, represents the 
political characteristics of the Punjab. I am not 
aware of the conditions prevailing in the South, but 
looking from n distance it appears that the non- 
Bmhman majority in Madras will be content with the 
reservation of a proportion of appointments for back¬ 
ward classes. 

In no part of India exists a statute which imposes 
comparative disability in the acquisition of certain 
important civic lights on a clnss of which the Muslims 
form a large proportion, nor has Government any¬ 
where promised preferential treatment for recruitment 
in sen ices to a class of which the Mahomednns form n 
small proportion. Yet no Hindu finds' fault with 
Mahomcdans if they make nil steps in political ad¬ 
vancement conditional on their rights being properly 
jsafggunrded. 

Having concentrated all my attention on the ques¬ 
tion of the protection of Hindu minority. 1 have 
naturally not deroted much time on thinking out what 
further ndvnncc towards responsible Government 
should he recommended for this Province, and this 
for various reasons. First, democratic Government, 
being the rule of the majority and the cleavage be¬ 
tween majority and minority communities bring on 
religious lines, tho mental attitude of those whn advo¬ 
cate further devolution of powoi* to majorities is not 
the same as that of those who insist on the protection 
of the interest of minorities. A great deal of confu¬ 
sion in Indian politics has arisen owing to the func¬ 
tions of the two classes of advocates being mixed up 
and being merged in the same individuals. It may 
generally be asserted of our public men that, with few 
exceptions, no one is unmindful of the interest of the 
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community or class to which he belongs, uor is anyone 
wanting in having nationalism us his goal. Indi¬ 
vidual* differ from one another only in the intensity 
of the communal or national feeling. It would, how¬ 
ever, tend to clearer thinking und better work if the 
two classes were separated, one advocating legitimate 
minority rights, and the other the lights of the 
majority. 

Secondly, as I am of opinion that Hindus of the 
Punjab should ask for no further advance until their 
legitimate rights are duly protected in the manner 
suggested by me, nnd 1 do not know whether my 
suggestions would be accepted, I am not in a position 
to propose what further steps should be recommended. 

Thirdly, it is very difficult for me to foresee how the 
Hiudus will be affected by further changes made in the 
system of Government. The only attitude that I can 
reasonably adopt towards specific proposals made by 
the other side is that I have no objection to what is 
proposed. The Hindu leaders who took part in the 
proceedings of the Congress of 1916 and who accepted 
' the principle of communal representation and of 
separate electorates even for the Provinces where 
Muslims were in majority, did not realise how these 
two principles would work in the Punjab. I am not 
going to repeat the mistake of the Hindu leaders of 
1910. 

I should now like to say a few words to the leaders 
whose mandate for the boycott of the Commission I 
havo ventured to disobey. I must at the outset state 
that I am behind no one in entertaining feelings of 
reverencu and respect towards them. No one con 
question the value of their services to the country and 
community and the sacrifices made by them. My work 
ns a public man in the Punjab covers only a few years. 
They have devoted their whole lives to it. My record 
of service, if record it may be called, sinks into insig¬ 
nificance as compared with theirs. But every humble 
member of the heirarchy of public workers should be 
given freedom of conscience and the right to act 
according to his best lights. I have bepn carefully 
reading the criticism of our leaders, which sometimes 
assumes the form of a tirade against the Hindu, co- 
operators of the Punjab. I havo been able to cull 
three main points in their critic) sti?*. (1) That all 
that the Punjab Hindus or, for the matter of that, 
Hindus of the other Provinces can say for themselves 
will be supplied to the Commission by Punjab Govern¬ 
ment nud the local Governments of other Provinces. 
(2) That the British Government is wodrted to a policy 
of partiality and diride et impciu, and (3) that the 
action of the Hindu co-operators of the Punjab is 
one of super-orrogavion and defiance of the Hindus of 
the other Provinces and calculated to ruin their own 
cause und that of the Hindus in general. I take up 
each point separately, 

I do not think that a comparative statement such 
as I have prepared showing the diversity of practice 
in flip treatment of minorities will he prepared or laid 
by any local Government before the Commission. 
The utmost that the Behar, "United Provinces and 
Central Provincial Governments will say is that though 
the Muslin minorities in those Provinces are liberally 
treated, ret they are dissatisfied with the Reforms. 
The IIimliis of these Provinces mentioned above aro 
not objecting to representation of Muslims in the 
sendees in excess of their numerical strength in the 
population. Muslims are co-operating all over the 
country and in every Province. "Will locnl Govern¬ 
ments of these Provinces say that the over representa¬ 
tion nf Muslims in these Provinces should bo reduced? 
Will the note prepared by the Punjab Government 
get comparative figures from Provinces where 
Muslims are in a minority? 1 swear, hut I 

nm almost certain that the Punjab Government will 
not prepare any such statement. It is not their 
duty to do so, oil the contrary the figures collected 
by the Punjab Government will show that, con¬ 
sidering the numerical strength of Muslims in the 
Punjab they are under-represented in services, and in 
spite of it Hindus arc grumbling. Is it any dutv 
of the Punjab Government to try to unravel the 


minds of the Hindus whiUt the Hindus themselves 
maintain not only a reticent, but a defiant attitude 
.which boycott implies? By what mysterious process 
can Sir Malcolm Hailey discover the argument that 
if limitations on the recruitment of persona belong¬ 
ing to minorities are not observed in other Provinces 
they should not be observed in the Punjab? How is 
it iho duty of Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency (who 
supports the policy of equitable distribution of 
appointments amongst all the communities so as not 
to allow the preponderance of any one community in 
the services) to try' to discover that the policy is 
more honoured in the breach than in observance in 
North-West Frontier ProvinceP Is there any record 
of the Punjab Government to show the numerical 
strongth of what are called agricultural tribes? I 
was the first to bring this matter to their notice. 
If I had intended to boycott the Commission, if I 
had adopted the attitude which leaders prescribe for 
all of us it would bare been inconsistent on my part 
to point out that the non-agricultural tribes in the 
Province form either a majority or a very strong 
minority. The Punjab Government know that the 
members of agricultural tribes form a majority in 
the Council; but I do not think that Government 
would have gone to the length of ascertaining the 
caste of each member and thereby ascertaining their 
exact proportion in the Council. Is there any record 
of the Punjab Government to show that though the 
Hindu non-agricultural tribes form a larger propor¬ 
tion of the Hindu population of the Punjab (what 
the exact proportion is no Government record shows) 
the voters of the Hindu non-agriculturists form n 
minority? Is it any interest of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment to enter ou such elaborate calculations? I have 
had my calculations made by my clerks specially 
employed for this work. Is it any duty of the Punjab 
Government to think out the reasons of this over¬ 
representation? I brought them to their notice, and I 
could not have done so if I had determined to boycott 
the Commission. To assume that the Commission 
and the local Government will study the case of the 
Hindus of the Punjab unaided by any evidence which 
they might produce is inconsistent with the objection 
under the second head, viz., that the whole Govern¬ 
ment, from the British Cabinet down to local Govern¬ 
ment, is wedded to a policy of partiality for Muslims 
and that the Commission has come with a clear man¬ 
date from the Cabinet to maintain that policy. 

In iny opinion the Hindu minority in North- 
Western India has an overwhelmingly strong case, 
and though accused of M stupendous folly ” by a 
responsible journal for adopting the policy of co¬ 
operation, I am of opinion that folly lies the other 
way. That defendant is a fool who, having a strong 
case, does not argue it before a tribunal and assumes 
that tho tribunal, unaided by nnv counsel, will dis¬ 
cover the weakness of the plaintiff's case. I do not 
know if any tribunal, however circumspect und con¬ 
scientious, has dune so for a defendant who is not 
only reticent but defiant. After ull, plaintiff hns » 
plausible case tho weakness of which can be exposed 
only by comparative figures. 

Second paint. There is some force in the second 
argument, but, even here, the Hindu leaders them¬ 
selves are not free from blame. In support of my 
view, I would quote tin author whose opinion carries 
great weight, who is a publicist of standing and 
whose early traditions and associations have been 
very different from mine. Referring to communal 
representation and to the mischief “in making the 
electorates communal and separate." says Mr. C. S. 
Rnngri fyer, in his recent bo^k l\»tlirr India, 
page 122: — 

“ t must frankly admit that the responsibility for 
misleading Mr. Montagu lay entirely with the 
politicians nf the National Congress and the Muslim 
League When ho rejected the Congress League 
Scheme, it was a pity that he chose to accept the evil 
in it, namely, separate representation. The Reforms 
were only an experiment.” 



Memorandum on Hindu Minority Kk:hts in North-West India. iCWir-nctf. " 


As observed at the outset, it is mu generally recut¬ 
ilised ill England or ill India that there is a Hindu 
minority also in North-West India which has grie¬ 
vances which will be aggravated by further extension 
of Reforms, if matters arc left as they ure. Muslim 
leaders chum everywhero for Muslims the rights j>i a 
minority • comm unity. I have not como across a 
single s£ech of a Mahomedan publicist (except tho 
Convocation address at Lahore by Mr. Haidery) in 
which the Muslims had been described as a majority 


/ 1 Yvuhl now ])'>il with thr Third U>-j<etion. 

1 do not see haw the Hindu co-operators of the 
Punjab are ruining the cau>e ul the Hindus in other 
i‘rovinees. 1 have pinpoMil imthiut;, with tin- excep¬ 
tion ot one thing, vthieh li.e* nut iiTci'ed the >.eal of 
approval oi iLo whole of Lhe iliudu coimnuuity in 
Imliu, and which was notap proved by the Mahoaabha, 
a body representative of all the Hindus. Am 1 to be 
blamed as a renegade from the hlnbnsabha because I 
espouse the cause which tho Mahasabha championed? 


the minority community with a consideration which 
a minority community deserves. The propagation of 
the error that Muslims are everywhere in a minority 
Is due to the indifference of the Punjab Hindus who 
never raised their voice, afraid of being dubbed as 
communalists. Hindu, leaders of other Provinces, on 
the other hand, actively encourage the prop.i ntiou 
of this error. An eminent Hindu leader of i n:ied 
Provinces, held in high in nne nf his presi¬ 

dential addresses says: “ Here pi-nuil me to say, 
that iu a matter of this hind the responsibility of 
tlie majority community, namely the Hindu?, is 
greater than that of the minorities" which evidently 
means that the responsibility of Hindu leaders is lu' 
turn a deaf car to the outcries of the Hindu minority 
in North-West India. Punjab ?Juslim leaders of 
high position, fully acquainted as they are with the 
Punjab conditions, tako advantage of this attitude 
of Hindu lenders. One of them is reported to have 
said in a speech that a community brought up in tho 
tradition of the Joint Family System, and accus¬ 
tomed to be guided by the elder head of tho family, 
cannot be made to recognise the rights of the junior 
members, forgetting that in the Pur jab. where most 
of the points of controversy between Hindus ami 
Muslims have arisen, points which an* more difficult 
to solve than the fewer issues in other Provinces, the 
Hindus are the junior members. Iu the face of all 
this the Hindus of the Punjab are interdicted from 
pressing their claims as a minority community even 
before the Commission on the assumption that the 
Commission is a fraud. 

I express no opinion one way or the other on the 
policy of the Swaraj Party, but if the majority of the 
Hindus everywhere go to wreck Councils and to refuse 
all offices, and if the administration everywhere is 
carried on with the support of Muslim members, Gov¬ 
ernment have no other course than to keep them in 
good humour, with th* result that we find in Assam, 
where the Muslims are in a minority, that all offices in 
the Council except that of Deputy-President are held 
by non-Hindus. Whether this desire on the part of 
Government to propitiate Muslims will continue or not 
after Provincial autonomy has been given is a different 
matter,' but for the present a predilection in favour of 
Muslims is clearly explicable. The whole confnsion 
arises from mixing up communal and nationalistic 
aims and ideals. * 

I am not prepared to believe that the Commission is 
a farce, and that the British nation does not contain 
even a modicum of wise and honest men, haring an 
effective voice in Parliament. Had it been bo, there 
would hare been no British ‘Empire, or it would not 
hare lasted as long ha jt has. No Government, how¬ 
ever autocratic, can be carried on if'absolutely devonT 
of moral support;*' Though in the past physical force 
was o determining- factor. in locating tho centre of 
political authority,’ yet moral considerations have 
begun to play a very important part in the recognition 
of popular rights. Constitutional agitation has been 
recognised as*an’effective weapon.* India of 1928 is 
very different from what India was 60 years ago. The 
cause of the people has made some advance, and all 
this has been achieved without physical force. Such 
revolutionary crime as 1ms made its appearance now 
and then and here and there has been considered 
merely as evidence of the existence of acute discontent 
and of a more widespread desire on the part of the 
people to take part in the administration of the 
country. It has not been a compelling force. 


my demands, actiug on the maxim that half a loaf is 
better than no loaf, but Hindus in the Punjab and 
elsewhere can say that the schedule of exceptions is not 
required. From Calcutta to Peshawar, from Himalaya 
to Cape Comorin, we find the whole of the Hindu Press 
denouncing communalism. It was, however, left for 
the 0th Sosion of the M,i:ui>abi;i l at uliich- my 
humble .self presided, to pass si ic-oli.i i-m that a clause 
should be inserted in the eoti>mntiu:i «on demiting the 
discrimination of civic rigii!* on thr* basis of esiste and 
creed. Is not the Mahasabha Morally estopped from 
interdicting me ami other Hindu* 1 from pres sing before 
the Commission the adoption oi’ the principle which 
the Mahasabha advocated ? I now ask whether it ia 
supcr-arrngatioii on tho part of the Punjab Hindus to 
do their lii-.-t in pushing forward Muhasabhas' princi¬ 
ples touching their vital in to rests or whether it is 
super-arrogation on the part of the leaders to accuse 
conscientious workers of disobedience nf orders sup¬ 
posed to have been necessitated under conditions 
which urc of a temporary ii;itiir<\ na’r.i’ly, tho insult 
involved in Indians being excluded from the Commis¬ 
sion. creating a suspicion that the Commission intends 
to do nothing? There may be anu>ngdt co-operstori 
men who h»\e their selfish end*, to serve, but whereon 
earth cxi.sis a political party of crg:i a nation all the 
members of whirh are sult!i->s patriots!- 

The one point on which Provinces, other than the 
Punjab, may differ from me is that the retention of 
the British elements in the services is desirable. I do 
not wish to give more arguments than those I have 
already given in a general way in the section dealing 
with this point. If Hindus of other Provinces who are 
not members of the Congress feel that they do not 
require British agency in services, let them spy so. 
The Mahasabha has said nothing to the contrary. 
Perhaps'the location of its office in Delhi has pre¬ 
vented it from pawing a resolution that ** the British 
Army of occupation" should withdraw. Mutual dis¬ 
trust between the communities is a marked feature of 
Indian politics of Hie present day. Anyone who runa 
may read it. The Commission will naturally come to 
tho conclusion that the time has not come for the 
entire removal of the British agency even if the 
minority communities, who nro likely to suffer most in 
onch Province, do not say this in so many words. All 
minorities are laying their case before the Commis¬ 
sion, why should not the Hindu minority, wherever it 
exists, do so? The tendency of the minorities is to pro¬ 
pose restrictions on the exorcise of the power of 
majorities, who generally object to restrictions. ■ If 
the scheme which the Commission evolves, proposes 
more restrictions than what the majorities would tole¬ 
rate, the majorities would be partly to blame, a? they 
are. not putting their case before the Commission. I, 
"however, see no justification why the Hindu minority 
alone should sleep over its rights. Is it any satisfac¬ 
tion to the Hindus of tho Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province to find that, whilst they themselves 
are to be treated aa helots in their own Province, 
Hindus in other Provinces are free. Is any Mahome¬ 
tan in India’expected to derive consolation from the 
fact that; whilst he himself is in bondage, Turkey and 
Afghanistan are free?* 

3/y Expectations from the Coin mission un<l the. Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. 

If the Central Legislatures appoint a committee to 
collaborate with the Commission I hope to secure the 
support of some of its Indian members, but if the 
entire responsibility of formulating proposals, after 
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s-Unlying tliu cunditiuua oi eiu-h l'rm iihv <>u d.it.i pio- 
dut-ed, lulls on the Commission I wmiM mviu' lluur 
aUeutum to that winch it- tin* mumi ii \ tir ut a puioiv 
p.irliiimciitujy outiuifeMuti, mid which tii'lingui^he* it 

from a round table conference of Indian leaders. The 
Commission should not look forward to compromises 
between communities- The present state oi Indian 
society does not encourage one to expect that tho dif¬ 
ferent communities will come to n mutual agreement. 
Each community will argue its own case, and will put 
before the-Commission its own idea of justice. It will 
be impossible for the Commission to satisfy everyone, 
imd the Commission will have to form its uwn opinion 
as to what is just. Justice, though an abstraction, has 
a reality and a concrete existence when upplied to 
practical offuirs of human life. Its.scope covers the 
whole of. human conduct, including politics and politi¬ 
cal action. I am confident that the Commission will 
not be influenced by the boycott or co-operation of 
classes or communities. I hope my suggestions will not 
, be taken piecemeal. I have not argued the case of 
the Hindu minority as an advocate blind to what may 
be said on the other side, and have not adopted the 
tactios of a chess player. To the best of my humble 
capacity I have tried to take a comprehensive view, 
for 1 am not negotiating with an individual, hut I am 
putting my case before a board, and I am sore that my 
case will not suffer for the mentality so displayed. 

I should now like to say a word as to the essential 
requirements of the constitution, suited to the present 
stage of India's political progress. I doubt if the 
Commission or the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
will be in a position to recommend a long step towards 
the goal of Dominion Status. Before that status be¬ 
comes achievable the numerous bridges dividing 
Indian society should be engulfed, and this is largely a 
work which has to be carried out by Indians them¬ 
selves. Our political leaders have felt the need of 
social reforms and social reconstruction which has not 
yet been completed. But no Indian, however broad his 
outlook and however high his aims, can hope to suc¬ 
ceed, or will venture to undertake the work, as long as 
the disintegrating forces of laws made by the State or 
of policy followed by its Executive Officers continue to 
operate. The preceding pages afford ample illustra¬ 
tions of the diversity of practice which is liablo to 
misinterpretation. We should welcome the association 
of British officers, both in the civil and military admin¬ 
istration of India; we cannot dispense with them. But 
the objection that their association with us is an 
obstacle to our nation building must be removed. Our 
fissiparousness is cited as an argument against Swaraj. 
Let it not be said that Government itself is responsible 
for “perpetuating the disqualification” and for 
“creating the vicious circle." Backward classes can 
be protected or encouraged by Government without 
Government being laid open to the charge that they 
adopt the policy of robbing Peter to pay Paul. It is 
no use for high officers of Government to deliver 
sermons on coroiQunol unity if orders like those of the 
Bombay Government, which practically tell the Hindus 
to stop all their education till the Muslims are able 
to come up to their level, are tolornted. The lamenta¬ 
tions of officers are apt to be described ns crocodile 
tears, and the officers are liable to be accused of 
running with the hare and hunting with the hounds. 
Let the constitution forbid such a course, so far as con¬ 
stitutions can do so, and it is for Indinns themselves 
to do the rest of the work towards nationalisation. It 
is impossible now to suppress the thirst for self-gov¬ 
ernment, freedom or independence. The precedents of 
bureaucratic rule have a very limitod application in a 
democratic or a popular system of government. People 
have now to be prepared for Swaraj, and thov cannot 
be so prepared if discrimination by caste and creed are 
allowed to tlie extent, or in the manner departed in the 
preceding pages. To allow these disintegrating forces, 
for which the State is responsible, to remain in full 
operation, ami in consequence to be xinable to do any¬ 
thing to quench the thirst for self-government, is to 
prepare the country for anarchy or revolution. The 
extremist politicians say thnt anarchy is better than 


British r il>\ .11!• 1 that ink* by one community over the 
otlu-l l. l.i ID l llinu British rule. Are till- people to 
he given the dunce between the two kinds ol 
iiiiaiciiii"r Purely the British politicians can tievj.su u 

course of orderly progress giving full scope to the work 
of Indians who uim ut nation building, and it will be 
a proud day for Eugiand herself when the various 
Indian sections are welded into a nation and are able 
to enjoy tho Full status of a-self-governing dominion, 
fit to take their place in the comity of nations which 
constitute the British Empire. 

i am sure that the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
and tho Parliament have in them statesmen who are 
inspired by nobla sentiments, such as are portrayed in 
the following extract from a poem which I read in a 
paper soon after the inauguration of the Reform 
Scheme: — 

Sick men reviving scorn the arts that wean’d 
Their body from death or torment, and despise 
The arm on which so lato their weakness loan'd 
And soon forget the watcher's sacrifice, 

Yet not in anger at that scorn we yield, 

Task that our fathers taught us to endure. 

Nor dead to pledges laid on us to shield 

The oppressed, the voiceless millions of the poor; 
Nor heedless of our mightly heritage, 

Nor caring not if the long struggle fail. 

We write 11 it’s ended " on the final page 
And close this volume of the epic tale. 

Not so, hut, seeing a stage is ended here 
In this our great, inimitable emprise, 

We cast, with searching of the soul and fear 
For future days, with forwnrd gating eyes 
And prayer for what may tide, we cast the crown 
Before the altar of all destinies. 

And lay the emblems of this empire down 
In humbleness before Him, they are His, 

His, who bestow’d the sceptre and the sword 
Which here we ask Him to reconsecrate, 

But chang’d in weight and temper to accord 
With what of new they help'd us to create. 

And here we vow, by all that is our pride, 

By all this long tale we hold most dear 
And not alone by great names glorified 
In high achievement, writ in letters clear; 

But also by the thousands who with pain, 

Through war and pestilence and dreadful death, 
Toil’d in this field, nameless but not in vain, 

By the forgotten graves they lie beneath 
And by Heaven's light that led them here 
That, though the load upon us heavier lie, 

Though sway divided be our portion now, 

AVe shall not falter nor faith deny. 

Tasks at bright dawn so joyous to fulfil 
Wax wearier as the tropic noon draws on, 

But yet accomplish'd shall they be, until 
Night and the stars send down their benison. 

I must apologise to my Muslim friends if anything 
that I have written displeases them. Few Hindus in 
the 1’unjab had a larger circle of Muslim friends thnn 
I had before the Reforms Scheme wns introduced. I 
forfeited tho goodwill of some of them, but there are 
still a few left whose regard and attachment for me, 
inspired as it is by the sense of fidelity which Islamic 
teaching creates, has remained unaffected- by my 
political activities. Let them ponder and think over 
my proposals, which, in my opinion, are the best con¬ 
stitutional safeguards for all minorities, including the 
Muslim minority, in several Provinces. At the same 
time J must record an emphatic and angry protest 
against some of my Hindu friends who have en¬ 
couraged the propagation of the error that. Muslims . 
nre in a minority everywhere and Hindus in a majority 
everywhere, or who ask the Hindus of North-West 
India Uj look ut the political advancement of India 
from a communal point of view nnd to derive consola¬ 
tion from the fact that Hindus constitute majority in 
six major Provinces out of nine, nnd Mnhomednns only 
in three, hut not to bring thnt communal outlook to 
lie.Tr on the communal interests of their own Province; 

I ennnot conceive of a mentality more illogical. 
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Summit nj. 

(1) In tho Punjab there are two kinds of minorities: 

(1) the -Muslim minority, anti (*2) the’ non-agri- 
cultural minority. These two kinds tit' minorities have 
to he separately dealt with as they have separate 
clia rant eristic features. 

(2) The non-Muslim minority consists of («) Hindus, 
(6) Sikhs. The two together forming nearly 47 per 
cent, of the population, thw Muslims lining about o-i 
per cent. For tin* territorial constituencies the seats 
assigned to Muslims are 32, equal to the scats assigned 
to non-Muslims, 12 Sikhs and 2d Hindus, i'll ere are 
besides special constituencies—(i) Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, generally returning a Knropoan, (ii) Tuimin- 
durs of Hern Ghnzi Khan, a smull electoral body 
eousistiug snleiv of Mahomedans, (iii) Landlords, one 
Sikh, one Hindu nntl one Muslim, (iv) University, 
tv) Industry. 

(3) Thu Sikhs aod Mahrnnedans conic through sepa¬ 
rate electorates, the Hindus, who form ouc-third of 
the population, being thus deprived of having any 
voice in tho election of two-thirds of the members of 
the Councils, who have equal voice with the Hindus in 
deciding their fate. 

(4) 1 he Hindus have always been in favour of joint 
electorates with reservation of seats. The Sikhs also 
now support joint electorates, thus nearly half the 
population of the Province wants joint electorates. 
Separate electorates are meant lor miiwriiio s, and 
there is no conceivable reason for continuing them at 
the request of thu Muslim majority in spite of tho pro¬ 
test of minority communities. Separate electorates 
deprive those who are outside of them of a very 
important right in a democratic system of govern¬ 
ment. namely, the right of electing those to whom is 
entrusted their late. This right cannot be withheld 
when it is demanded. A minority eunununity lias a 
right to ask for separate electorates, but not a 
majority community, npari from the argument that 
communal representation is a vicious principle, which 
retards the process of nationalisation. 

{•") That the number of Muslim voters is smaller 
than the number of non-Muslim voters is no argument 
f.u* continuance of separate electorates. The differ¬ 
ence is sn small that thu constituencies and allot¬ 
ment of scuts to them ran be so arranged as to 
equalise tho number of Muslim members returned 
from constituencies in which non-Muslim voters pre¬ 
dominate with the number of non-Muslim members 
returned by a majority of Muslim voters. Therefore 
in the Punjab the continuance of separate electorates 
is only the perpetuation oi a vicious principle which 
divides thu communities. 

(u*. In a Province in which the diiTen-nro between 
Muslim and non-Muslim papulai inn i« very small, tlm 
com in it a me of separate rlt.-< inratt ■; wi.l needlessly 
create i!if'»ci‘ltics in the creation m‘ joint respon^i- 
biliiv wliirli i< an important feature of Cabinet sys¬ 
tem of ftnvoi niuent likely in bn introduced. 

(7) That Mohuntcilaiis do not form nn absolute 
majority in the Council is due to special consti- 
tiiiMicice. In the general territorial constituencies 
their prnj.oilion is equal to that of non-Muslims. —As - 
long as the principle of Avuightngu for minorities is 
recognised Ihe weight a go given lu Sikhs ennuot ha 
reduced. It is less titan the weighing© given in 

United Provinces to ftlmlims though their proportion 
in the population is nearly the .same, and their voting 
strength greater. The seats assii»ned to Hindus in 
gem-ral territorial constituencies are in proportion to 
tlieir population, and therefore' cannot bn reduced. 
Whether special constituencies slum’-d bi> contiuiK-d 
in nul i-. ,, il a qui.-tio;. t ; "n C'SJitsrsTtt'^ 1 

rnr.xi duration*. Urcn if rt-servarinn of seals Avert* to 
be ini reduced for all Mi-eial const r. nuncios. Mnfiti- 
medanv would gain lmtliing. For ih«? special con¬ 
stituencies of Industry and University and (.'handier 
of ('iniim-wce the electorate is jcuni. It is only in 
the Landlords’ constituencies that ihe electorates 
are separate. The dispute therefore for separate or 
joint electorates centres itself round general tmi- 


toiial cnnstitium.ies in which tile proportions are 
equal. The Hindu demand theicfuie is that there 
»buuM In* joint electorates for territorial con.sli- 
tueucuis, tho present proportion of fomnumsil scats 
b*'ing retained. 

Thu next question is whether the stupe of com¬ 
munal representation should he extended mj as to 
cover other sphert* of administration such as recruit¬ 
ment to services and admission tu educational insti¬ 
tutions. Thu Hindu and 8ikh opinion cm this ques¬ 
tion lias been pronounced more than onto and is 
unanimous in condemning any extension of couiiiic.iial 
represent tat ion. 

113) A proportion of 40 fur Muslims, 20 for Sikhs 
and 40 for Hindus and others was fixed for recruit¬ 
ment to tho Medical Department, and lor admission 
tu the Medical uml Do vein incut Colleges. .Vow a 
majority community should rely solely on the strength 
of its numbers. It cannot claim for itself reservation 
of any kind of civic rights. Such a claim is untenable 
especially when it- is going to receive further instal¬ 
ment of political power involving a further restriction 
of interference by extraneous authority, in other 
Avoids, provincial autonomy. 

(10) A reference to pag^s 106, 107 and l&S will shoiv 
that iu Provinces in Avliich the Muslims are in a 
minority no proportions are fixed restricting their 
representation in services. In United Provinces, 
Central Province, Behnr and Orissa their representa¬ 
tion in services is much in excess of their numerical 
strength in population. If no limits are imposed on 
the recruitment of the Muslims where they are in a 
minority, why should any limit be put on the recruit¬ 
ment of Hindus in Provinces like the Punjab. If 
the claim of Hindu majority for recruitment in 
proportion to their number is not justified in United 
Province. Central Province ami Debar and Orissa, 
why should any heed bo paid to tho demand of Muslim 
majority in the Punjab for tlu tr representation in 
services in thu. proportion of their population. 

(11) IJui a cognate principle to representation by 
creed in the i-orvive.s is representation 4>v castes, which 
ii unknown in l*i minces other than the Punjab or, 
perhaps. -Madras. In some of the Provinces in ivhitii 
the Muslims are in a minority there are Hindu castes 
some of them as numerous as the Muslims and others 
outnumbering them. See pane K>S, It will lie difficult 
to resist the claim of these castes for ndmi-Mnn into the 
services iu proportion tu tlieir numbers if roimnumil 
n presentation were to heroine ail acknowledged prin¬ 
ciple of recruitment. The result will lie that all the 
services will consist of men possessing the minimum of 
efficiency. 

(12) 1 new revert to the minority -if m.ii-agricul- 
niraJ tribe.-. Tins js a peculiar feature of ihe Punjab 
and the eU::v.*ge lias ns origin in tlm Land A hen at ion 
Act and rc-ulntiun of the Punjab Idv.'.iuuent of 
Uiluhcr. U i: .V giving pref-moni-e to hereditary 
xemimini's iciajnnty of avIioiii belong, m agricultural 
tribes) for ie roil men t into > -i vn’t-s id u.l kinds. 1 (For 
a brief description of tin* pro 1 .*!-ions t.f iim Act see 
pages lqV-fJ). The exact, numerical strcngih of the 
agricultural tribes is not directly ascot tamable. I 
have had it, calculated and 1 believe tluit thu 
tribes riin-litiito nearly half iliy population of tl\e 
Province. A. cording to my eah nlai ion nearly erne- 
luiirth of ! In; Hindu population, tlirco-fif! ii« of tho 
Muslim population and nearly (.7 j^r ten:-, of the 
Sikh papulation belong to agricultural tribes. 

Hut in the def lorate of rural const ituem icn which 
preponderate over tliu urban, about fifl ]■ r cent, of 
tin- Hindu voters belong to the agricc.ltu: al tribes. 1 
h-ii-c liad tliis proporiioit calculated in ;:.v attire from 
dertoral : l! • of Hindu mrai cnn-tii :*eidos. Much 
greater iuii*i be the propoi t mu in rural r r u 'fituntieics 
nf the Mu* 1 ;!!', and Sikh rulers heluitging so agricul- 
11: i'.-lI tribe-. Member* belonging To ngrn. ui: tir.vl tribc- 
inrm 70 per cent, of tlie irg.il immi.cr nf elected 
mr-tnin'is in the Cutincil. Tints there is a .-trong rural 
oligareliv iu the Council Avith poliical aspirations 
jn no way di Hot cut from thosi* ti! members helonging 
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Mkmorandum on Hindu Minority Kuans in Nouyh-Wkst Ism.i. irv.iimiini. 


Ddferem-es of religion, cieed or cmitession shall not 
prejudice any Austrian national m matters relating to 
tlio enjoyment of civil or political rights, as, lor m- 
s Lance, admission t« public employment, functions 
and honours, or the exercise 01 professions ami 
industries. 

No lesti let ion shall be imposed on the free use by 
any Austrian national of uiiy language in private 
intercourse, in commerce, in religion, in the Press, or 
in publication ot any kind, nr at public meetings. 

Notwithstanding any establishment by the Austrian 
(iovcriimcnt of an official I align age. adequate facilities 
shall ho given to Au.stiian nationals of non-Gorman 
speech lor the use ol their ’align age, either uvally or in 
writing. Indore the Com t ■ 

I ilu not know the conditions prevailing in other 
Provinces with regard to language: but in the Punjab 
the Hindus, who form nm:-iliird of the population, 
have a grievunee. Provision for teaching of Hindi is 
inadequate both in the Punjab and in North-West 
Frontier Province: as far as 1 mu aware Hindi is 
tnught in few Government or aided schools. In the 
r.duL-atioil Department of the North-West Frontier 
Province not a single Hindu is employed. In thn 
Mission College at Peshawar the India Staff contains 
a large number of Hindus. In the Government 
College there i* none. A clause in the constitution has 
to hu very cure fully worded ami should be ns brief as 
possible. I have not thought it worth while to raise 
tho question of language or of grnnts-in-aid to schools. 
These are matters to be left to the Council, which, if 
constituted on a proper basis, may be expected to deni 
with them justly. Hut if mv Hindu friends wish to 
raise the question before the Commission they may do 
so. * 

Dr. Sh.ifTat Ahmad Khan wants effective repre¬ 
sentation of minorities in services. Mahomed an s in 
United Province form ‘.7 per rent, of the total 
number employed in the service of State, and in 
Central ProrincA 21 per rent. Their population in 
Fnited Province is It jier cent, mid ill Central Pro¬ 
vince 4 per cent. Js not this elFci five representa¬ 
tion 5 Does Dr. Khan ad coca to that if a larger 
number of capable Mubomedans wcie forthcoming 
they tlimild be refused admission into tho services? 
Does lie hold that education amount Mahometans 
is not likely to make further progress? Does he 


think that 14 per cent, of Teusddai s in 1‘nited Pro¬ 
vince and ;U per cent, of Teli.-ildars in Central 
Province is sufficient, and no nn.re capable Muslim* 
should be employed nil tli.fsn posl*' Docs In- ;id locate 
that u* Sikh Jat who owns an arte cf land wmie- 
w lie re in a village should ho given urefiweiicw lor 
employment over a Kn<Jur.iri Musulntan whn lias in 
tin* lily of AinnUar property worth 20 thousand, 
but owns mi ac’ro of agricultural htndr It i» this 
m»m of discrimination which my l 1 .him* and the clauses 
quoted by linn condemn 

i have noticed two very impm uni omissions in 
Di. Khan’s valuable wuik. He does mtt proposo 
the appointment ot a PubLc Service Commission fur 
the Piovime iln says nothing as to the desirability 
(not to speak of the lu-n-sifryi of ri-taiiiiug tin* British 
tdonicuL m services. 

With regard to the former it appears that Dr. 
Khan thinks that so long a.- it ccit.r.n percentage is 
reserved for tho recruitment of M.iimnicdans in ser¬ 
vices their interests arc safe. He forgets that 
disciplinary action ranging trom super session to dis¬ 
missal by a Minister belonging to one community 
against a public servant belonging to another coin- 
imumy •creates a guod deal of suspicion and 
consequent discontent. An appeal to the Governor 
is useless, for tho Minister might have consulted the 
Governor. Tho great or the power of the Minister tho 
less would the Governor bo inclined t*» interfere with 
the orders of the Minister. Appeal should lie to an 
independent board which is >o cou.it HU ted that, whilst 
all importer communities are represented on it, no 
co m in unity predominate.*, and the members m which 
in the caso of a Provincial Commi-sion are appointed 
by the Government of India, and m the case of Indian 
Public /Service Commission dealing with All-India 
Set vice by the King. 

With regard to the rcleiiii.m o; the Hi ,ii.*?i element 
in service*. 1 fear that there is no one to bear with 
me the brunt of criticism which the huncst expression 
of’an opinion (shared I have no doubt by a majority 
of lliofci* lit to form opiui-m on public* question) will 
bring. I have only to hope that this will nuL be tlio 
nniy suggestirm naido by me which the Commission 
will ndont, rejecting all other-. 

r mu Very niuth indebted to Dr. frlialfat Ahmad 
Kh.an for all that he ha* written in the defence of 
minority i.glits, with must of which 1 agree. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Punjab Zemindars’ Association. 


i-i;; . ay;-. 

Tin* Punjab Zemindars' Asocial inn extends a. warm 
welcome to the Itight Honourable Sir John Simon and 
the Ilight Honourable Members nt the Indian Statu¬ 
tory Commission to the Punjab, and desires to express 
its satisfaction with the arrangement arrived at finally 
whereby parallel Coir.ir.ittees of the Central and Pro- 
viiiei.il Lcgi-da tines have been appointed to partake 
with the Statutory Comm:"ion in the reforms investi¬ 
gation on mi equal footing. 

2. The invitation i.-suvd by the President of the 
Commission to organ iMiiimis and the public in India 
to submit. their views in the form nf Memoranda, etc., 
has been generally apprecinied, mid particularly so 
by this Association; although it respectfully desires 
to submit that the time allowed for the formulation 
of views and the compilation of .Memoranda was much 
too short. Thu invitation was issued on the 
Oth March, just before the harvest and the summer 
set in, uml it-was required that all Memoranda should 
be submitted hv tin? 31st May. It teas impossible for 
an Association of landowners and agriculturists to 
comply in time, firstly, because the matter oould not 
begin to be attended to until the harvest had been 
gathered, which was not before the 31st May; and, 
secondly, because of the difficulty always encountered 
during ihu season of extreme hunt of assembling 
c>#rni’iitfces>, etc. 


I.—The Punjab Zn mix pa ns’ Association. 


The Punjab Zemindars’ Association was established 
in April, 1P22, but at first made .slow progress to¬ 
wards becoming a fully representative body of the 
Punjab rural population. Tin* reasons for this were— 
(</] Punjab Zemindars, always having been in¬ 
tensely loyal to the British, administration, 
were discouraged by the attitude of British 
officials towards political associations, 

(1*) They were accustom>'d to traditional methods 
of milking their wishes known to Govern-- 
incut, ami 1‘iiiled to realise the significance of 
the drastic changes that had accompanied the 
infrmiuction of file llel’ornis; and, still relying 
on Government to safeguard their interests, 
they did not realise the need of an organisa¬ 
tion fur the purpose. 

(r) They had been given ample representation in 
the Punjab Legislative Council, and imagined 
that their interest* had thereby been made 
.venue, not realising that the utterly inade¬ 
quate measure nt representation given to 
ag; i> ulriiral interests m the Central Legisla¬ 
ture rendered them most insecure. 

(<l) Per,p!*» in India rely nn their religious 
organisations to s.r*tm* then* interests; pre¬ 
viously only the {-'Oitinmcial classes realised 
tin* importance ol* gauic.tious for safe¬ 
guarding their mai-'rlal interests. 

2. Put fin- developmeni of th.. Ileforms, the in- 
rTu-iicu of retired army men who have served overseas 
during the n.-r, imd the spread of education in the 
rural nrov during the pas! ten years, have gradually 
elFocted ti change in tho outiuuii of the Punjab rural 
Ha "os. This Av^iciati-'ii h..s imiv becoino a fully 
represent.-.! iw lmdy; its membership insists of land- 
■ iwners of id: needs, wi’li proiM-riies ranging from 
a it-w- acre* i«> many thousand-. Abu. its membership 
rt-ieiit!\ l»*.-n imnli* irp.m in ter.ants. 


•T Ppparali 
<■•! .1.' died i 
Par*;ah. cm ! 
lVrn (ill::;-; 
t v'. of Sin 
II’I.IS are fed 
:h:m in th- 
“M e'.-!ei! v. i." 

A • <-i-i:ii i.. 


'■ Zemindar.\"u; Nations have been 
" ■ vny ()!''* the 'J7 districts of tho 

1 1' I tin' the ie‘inr districts of 

Kiiaii and tii- -i-.’.l! j»-mntaiuous dis- 
'■ T»'i»niy.,-nii- nf ;j. District Associa- 
.'•■ritfd in i\y< .»■ . , ii.ei,, and others of 

Punji.b Z'-i-.ii-.l ii ’ 1.- :. ue, which it is 
shortly l:ec.i::ie d i ^.iated with this 


4. Since the nucleus of each of ihn 2-1 District 
Associations federated in this Association consists of 
the Zemindar members of the District Hoards in ei»L-ii 
district elected on a wide fttinchisr., each District 
Association is, therefore, a fully leprcsentutivu body, 
and is represented at meetu'g* nf the Piovineiul 
Association by elected delogato. The ICxeentivn Com¬ 
mittee of tho Provincial As.,.« i.r.:'m i> composed of 
the elected President and el.-.-nd H tin m ary Secre¬ 
tary of each District Association. 

Ob«cts. 

(1) To safeguard agricultural interests. 

(2) To came Zemindars of all creeds to realise 
their community of iuU:vv>ts. 

(3) To encourage Zemindars to take their right¬ 
ful place in the politic. of tU> Provim-n and 
the country. 

(4) To secure adequate ri-pri-.cut.ition of agri¬ 
cultural interests in the L-gid uim>. 

(6) To form and support a Zemindar Party of 
all creeds hi the Punjab Legislative Council 
ms well as in the Central Legislature. 

(6) To keep the interests of the agricultural 
classes always before Government. 

(7) To act as & channel for the representation of 
grievances and for their correction on con¬ 
stitutional lines. 

(8) To check bribery and corruption of officials 
and their oppression of the agricultural 
classes. 

(9) To press for the adequate employment of men 
of the Zemindar class in the Government ser¬ 
vices, both Administrative and Judicial. 

(10) To press for a more equitable distribution of 
the burden of fiaxation. 

(11) To uphold the Pmijab Land Alienation Act. 

(13) To counter Bolshevism. 

II.— Tub Punjab and Punjab Zxmindabs. 

The Punjab (British Indian Territory), containing 
a population of approximately 21 million, is mainly 
a country of peasant proprietors; but at the same 
time it contains a large number of substantial land- 
owners, although of owners of very extensive estates 
there are but few. In the Punjab to ail landowners, 
whatever the size of their holdings, the term Zemin¬ 
dar is generally applied, although in olber Province! 
the term denotes only large landowners. 

2. Practically all Zemindars in the Punjab belong 
to martial tribes which supply the bulk of tho troops 
for the Indian Army. They furnished troops in large 
numbers to assist the British forces in the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857, and they supplied -180,000 troops for 
the Great War, that is to say, more troops than the 
whole of the rest of British India put together. 

3. Owing to a considerable percentage of the rural 
clnsses in tho Punjab having served in the army, not 
only in every part of India but in many parts of the 
world, many of them have seen more of the world 
than the agriculturists of most parts of Europe and 
America. 

III.— Punjab Zemindabs and thb Rzroaus. 

Punjab Zemiudars gratefully acknowledge the mag¬ 
nanimity of tho British Government's declaration of 
policy made in 1917 to give India in due course full 
responsible Government, and they are proud of the 
fact that it was largely due to the whole-hearted 
loyalty of the Indian troops during the Great War, of 
whom they formed «m big a proportion, that this de¬ 
claration of policy was made. 

2. Having done so much to earn this boon for India, 
Puujab'Zemindars, proud of their past record and 
conscious of thoir importance to India, are anxious to 
take their rightful placo in the new form of Govern¬ 
ment mid assist it to succeed. 
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Memorandum by the Punjab Zemindars Association. '[Continued. 


3. With the representation granted to Punjab 
Zemindars in the Punjab Legislative Council, in which 
66 seats for elected members were allotted to rural 
constituencies, thoy havo been able to make their 
influence felt, with the result that the Reforms in the 
Punjab hare worked smoothly and proved a success, 
as has generally been acknowledged. 

IV.—Punjab Government and Provincial 
Legislature. 

(a) Demand for .Autonomous Government in tht 
Punjab.—This Association, while recognising that a 
system of partial self-Govornment was necessary dur¬ 
ing the first stage of the reforms for the political 
education of the people, feels certain that a continua¬ 
tion of the present system in this Province will cause 
discontent and friction between the people’s repre¬ 
sentatives and Government. The people of this Pro¬ 
vince have shown their good sense, and now desire to 
be entrusted with full responsible Government. 

This Association therefore recommends: — 

(1) That officials should cease to hold seats in thp 
Legislative Council, and that the presedt 
system of nominated members shonld be en¬ 
tirely abolished. 

(2) That the Provincial Legislature should be 

unicameral. M 

(3) That the power to assent tow to veto bills 
should W vested in the Govern^. 

(b) Proochtse.—The franchise for this Provincial 
Legislative Council in rural constituencies should be 
liberally widened and extended to owners of land 
assessed to land revenue amounting to not less than 
Re. 5 and to teuants in reuct of land assessed to 
land revenue of not less thaiffls. 20 per annum. All 
retired or discharged soldiers should continue to have 
the vote ns at present. This Association is most 
strongly adverse to female suffrage. . 

(c) Constituencies. —The present constituencies are 
too large, and tl: * number of them £00 limited. The 
population of the Punjab (British. Indian Territory) is 
approximately 21 millions. At least one constituency 
per 100,000 of the population on nn average should bo 
provided, or a minimum of 200 constituencies alto¬ 
gether. 

The existing system of rural and urban constituen¬ 
cies should be maintained, but all towns scheduled os 
Municipalities or Notified Areas should be excluded 
from rural constituencies. This is particularly asked 
for in view of: (1) The rural community in Indin do 
not live in the country towns as they do in Europe 
and America. The people of the wintry towns belong 
almost entirely to the commercial, trading and money 
lending classes, and are connected by ties of blood, 
marriage, occupation and identity of interests with 
the people of the cities, as also with the moneylending 
shopkeepers in the villages, through whom they exert 
financial pressure to obtain votes from the rural com¬ 
munity during elections; (2) the "Immovable Pro¬ 
perty " qualification of electors is grossly abused in 
the towns included in the present rural constituencies, 
in order, that the number of electors with urban 
sympathies mawbe increased; (3) as the elections take 
place in such f^n 3 the town people gather iu large 
numbers at the gates of the towns to support their own 
appointed candidates and use influence of all kinds, 
including official and financial pressure, os well ns 
forcible persuasion, on the rural electors, who arrive 
separately or in small groups, to register their votes. 

(d) Qvalifttation of Candidates. —No person should 
be allowed to stand as a candidate in a rural constitu¬ 
ency unless he is qualified ns an elector therein. Such 
a rule would keep out all outsiders who know nothing 
about the constituency, a::d N r.rc without any “ympathy 
for the rural community, but who, by undesirable 
means, get themselves elected. 

V^-LoCAL SF.Lr-G0YKIINMK.MT. 

Local self-government was conferred by Lord 
rtipon’s Enactment Act XX. of 1S83, as affording a 


field in which .Indians might best be trained in the 
management of public affairs. But, owing to the Gov¬ 
ernment's excessive keenness for immediate efficiency, 
the management of District Boards has remained in 
the hands of District Officers, and the educative prin¬ 
ciple has been disregarded. In spite of a period of 45 
years haring elapral since local self-government was 
conferred, practically all the management of the 
District Boards is still conducted by the District 
Officers in an autocratic manner. The members of the 
Boards, feeling themselves subordinate to official 
Chairmen, are prevented from expressing their views 
freely. Moreover, the power of nomination vested in 
the Deputy-Commissioners is not used to secure repre¬ 
sentation for minorities, hut is used to secure their 
own authority by nominating people who are likely to 
be sub&ervient to them. The present system is, there¬ 
fore, a travesty of local self-goverument, and has made 
the promise of the British Government to give self- 
government to India to appear hollow. 

2. To give tiie people experience in self-government 
it is essentiol that the District Boards should he abso¬ 
lutely free from official control in all ilattere within 
the jurisdiction of the Boards, and that non-official 
Chairmen should be appointed. At present the Boards 
are treated merely as consultative bodies by the 
District Officers, and, owing to the intensive system 
of centralisation that still prevails, in spite of the 
recommendations of the Decentralisation Commission, 
the necessity of conforming to the rules of Government 
Deportments leaves practically no scope for local 
initiative. Moreover, the Boards are kept ill-equipped 
with funda. To remedy this and to give the Boards 
more financial power, some definite proportion of the 
Land Revenue, in addition to the present cess thereon, 
should be allotted to the District Boards. Too great a 
proportion of the revenues of the Province is being 
spent on objects that can benefit the people only 
remotely, if at all; whereas a rural upliit campaign 
under the auspices of the District Boards, with a view 
te improving sanitation and encouraging the forma¬ 
tion of co-operative societies of various kinds, is the 
first essential. All officers allotted to districts by the 
various departments—Education, Agriculture,,Health, 
Sanitation, etc.—should be put under the control of 
the District Boards, as also should be village pnneha- 
yats, whose judicial powers should be extended. More¬ 
over, District Boards should be vested with powers to 
impose taxes and collect dues. 

VI.— Education. 

Until some ten years ago the education of the land¬ 
owning and rural classes had been comparatively 
neglected by Government. All the colleges and im¬ 
portant schools provided by Government had been 
placed in the cities and towns, which gave more or 
less a monopoly of education to the urban classes. 
Rural education had been relegated to the District 
Boards with their very restricted funds to provide, 
but even then the schools provided out of District 
Board funds were largely located in the towns at- 
the instance of the District Inspector of Schools—in 
many coses men of urban sympathies—and therefore 
wore used mostly by urban people. It was only with 
‘the inauguration (in April, 1918) of Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer’a programme for the expansion and im¬ 
provement of vernacular education in rural areas that 
the education of agriculturists was seriously under¬ 
taken. Since then rural education has made rapid 
strides, stimulated in no small degree by the influence 
of soldiers on their return from the several theatres 
of war overseas, as well as by the introduction of the 
reform scheme; so much so that even in several of the 
most backward districts, the educational programme 
intended to occupy niteen years was completed in 
four. This proves that there is no lark of eagerness 
on the part of the rural community for education : 
the only impediment to the more rapid and wider 
spread thereof is the lack of provincial funds. This 
question will bo dealt with in Part VII, paragraph {*, 
under the heading of " Finance." Mora schools tor 
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the literary, industrial and agricultural education of 
the rural community in the Punjab are urgently 
required. 

2, It must not be thought that, owing to the pre¬ 
vious lack of educational facilities, the number of 
highly educated people among the rural community in 
the Punjab is very limited. It is greatly to the credit 
of the community that this is not the case, which is 
proved by the fact that the Indian superior estab¬ 
lishments of the Revenue, Co-operative and Agricul¬ 
tural Deportments are mostly derived from the rural 
community, that a large proportion of the Indian 
officers of the army have high educational qualifica¬ 
tions, aud that a considerable number of members of 
the legal profession belong to the rural classes. Also 
the large landowners—the Punjnb Chiefs and their 
sons—have attained a high standard of edneation by- 
study at the Aitchison Chiefs’ College at Lahore. 

3. Since the Punjab contains a preponderance of 
the martial races of India and supplies the bulk of 
the troops for the Indian Army, this Association 
would strongly urge that a military college, on the 
same lines as the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, 
in England, should be established in the Punjab. The 
martial races of the Punjab hare, ever since the 
Punjab became included in the British Empire, given 
proof after proof of their devotedness nnd loyalty 
to His Majesty the King Emperor; and the 
officers holding King’s commissions which the 
Punjab has already supplied have acknowledgedly 
proved their fitness in every way for such 
commissions. Indians of the urban classes have 
been appointed to many of the highest and most 
responsible positions in the administration and 
judiciary, and Punjab Zemindars feel very keenly 
that their unquestionable loyalty should be no less 
folly recognised by the provision of a military col¬ 
lege in the Punjab, to enable them to qualify in larger 
numbers to take their rightful place in the army, 
a career which many of them prefer to the Civil 
Service. 

VII.— Finance and Taxation.. 

At present Provincial Governments derive the bulk 
of their revenue from Land Revenue, which is levied 
on agriculturists, and have no control over Income 
tax, which is levied on the non-agricultural classes 
and collected by the Imperial Government. Although 
Zemindars have to pay taxes, however small their 
incomes may be, and even if no profit should result 
from their work, the non-agricultural community are 
not required to pay taxes unless their incomes exceed 
Rs. 2,000. This is a very high limit for a country 
such as India, and frees the large bulk of the urban 
community and non-agriculturists from paying any 
taxes at all, although they enjoy most of the benefits 
resulting frdm the Provincial Government’s expendi¬ 
ture on colleges, schools, hospitals, urban improve¬ 
ments, etc. 

2. In any event, it is an extremely anomalous 
arrangement that the rural community should contri¬ 
bute to the Provincial revenues, and that the urban 
community and non-agriculturists should contribute 
little or nothing to those revenues, but only to the 
revenues of the Imperial Government. The result 
has been that, in the past, when the Provincial 
Government has been faced with difficulty to balance 
its budget, it has not been possible to increase the 
taxation of both communities alike, hut the deficiency 
has had to be made good by the rural classes alone. 

3. Under the present arrangement, practically the 
only tax that the urban classes have to pay cannot 
be increased without the consent of '.he Legislative 
Assembly and Council of State, nf which twn Hodi'e* 
the members, both official and elected, are liable to 
income tax, and therefore are adverse to increasing 
the taxes which they have to pay. The result has 
been that, even when the Government of India has 
been faced with great financial difficulties, as was 
the case between 1920 and 1924. no increase was 
made in the income tax, although at from 5 to 17 pies 


in the rupee it was very much on the low side. In¬ 
stead the salt tax, 90 per cent, of which is contri¬ 
buted by the rural classes in India, was doubled. 
Such unjust discrimination in the taxation of the 
rural and urban classes should not allowed to 

continue. 

4. The Land Revenue system has become a source 
of great grievance to the people in the long settled 
districts. It is a system of taxation that has oper¬ 
ated from time immemorial, a rough and ready 
system, suitable for the country when the currency 
was very limited, and when everywhere there were 
large areas lying undeveloped and uncultivated. In 
those days, whatever share of his produce a cultivator 
was compelled to yield to Government as land revenue, 
it was possible for him to adjust the area he cultivated 
to produce a sufficient balance of produce for the 
subsistence of himself and family. But now, when 
every acre of culturable land in the longer settled 
districts has been fully developed, and the land has 
become very closely settled, many cultivators, owing 
to their small holdings, no longer have enough to 
subsist upon after payment of the land revenue. At 
each fresh settlement of these districts the land 
revenue is enhanced in order to provide for the ever- 
increasing expenditure of the Provincial Government, 
since its resources are confined, more or less, to taxes 
levied on the agricultural population. The enhanced 
assessments of land revenue mnde are based on the 
rise in prices of igricultural produce between one 
settlement and the next; but what Government does 
not take into account is that individual holdings 
hare been growing smaller more rapidly than the 
value of agricultural produce has been increasing; 
with the result that, despite the increased market 
rate of a maund of produog or of the produce of an 
acre of land, the cultivate* have less and less to sell 
as their holdings grow smaller; and individually they 
are actually considerably poorer than at the previous 
settlement. Indeed, in the long settled districts, 
owing to the small sixe of their holdings, the. culti¬ 
vators now require the whole of their produce (and 
even then in many cases it is not sufficient) for their 
own subsistence. Therefore, since they have no 
produce left over for sale, the increase ha market 
value does not affect them, except that they have to 
pay more, with borrowed money, for the food that 
they are compelled to buy to keep themselves and 
their families alive. 

5. The Land Revenue system, based as it is on the 
market value of produce and the supposed productive 
capacity of a unit of land, irrespectively of the in- 
ilividual’s income and ability to pay, is the most un¬ 
fair system of taxation in the world. Moreover, it 
is rapidly causing the agricultural population to 
become enslaved to money-lenders, to whom they are 
compelled to mortgage their lands and to pledge their 
crops at about half their market value in order to 
borrow money, often at as much as 60 per cent, per 
annum interest, to pay their Land Revenue, and to 
purchase food when their crops are bad. 

6. A modification of the Land Revenue system will 
most undoubtedly be neeessary in the near future, or 
troubles of a grave nature in many parts of India will 
arise; for political agitators will be certain to exploit 
this grievance to stir up the rural masses (as at 
Bardoli recently), should the outcome of the Statutory 
Commission's Report not be in accordance with the 
demands of the political extremists. After the success 
of their efforts at Bardoli the extremists are merely 
biding their time to make further and more extensive 
use of this grievance. The matter should be given 
the most earnest and early consideration and a modifi¬ 
cation of the pj uaeiit system pi'wn ideJ for, before any 
fresh settlement in regard to finance as beta-een the 
Imperial and Provincial Governments is made; other¬ 
wise the hands of the various (int ernments in'll be tied 
and modification afterwards made more difficult. 

7. In order to allow latitude to Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to modify the Land Revenue system, and to 
adjust the burden of taxation as between the agricul- 
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turists and non-ngriculturul classes more fairly, in¬ 
come tax should Lio mu do a Provincial tax, tho Pro¬ 
vincial Government* paying a proportion thereof to 
the Imperial Government. 

8. Further, much more latitude should he given to 
Provincial Governments. to raise loans. At present 
much of the capital expenditure of Provincial Govern¬ 
ment! is being met out of revenue, and therefore the 
present generation is being called upon to pay for 
benefits which will accrue mostly to succeeding genera¬ 
tions. Moreover, the present limitation of the powers 
of Provincial Governments to raise loans is impeding 
both development and progress. * For instance, the 
chief impediment to the spread of education is the 
lack of funds for the provision of schools, whereas 
expenditure on school buildings of a solid and per¬ 
manent nature should be regarded as capital expendi¬ 
ture, and financed by means of a loan. 

VIII.—EaomuiTXLXNT fob the Ptraiao SxmvicxB. 

This Association desires to impress on the Statutory 
Commission that the well-being and happiness of the 
rural mamas depend almost entirely on the type and 
class of officials that are set over them both in the 
administration and judiciary. First and foremost, 
they require officials who understand and are capable 
of sympathising with them, otherwise no reformed 
system of Government is likely to benefit them. The 
utmost care should be taken in devising a suitable 
system of recruitment of officers for the public ser- 
vioes.- What may be a suitable system for En g l an d is 
entirely unsuitable for India, as also is the system 
that was initiated in India with the introduction of 
the Refonns which was based on the English model. 

2. The sudden determination of the British Govern¬ 

ment to employ Indians An the administration and 
judiciary in largely increasing numbers, and the adop¬ 
tion of the principle of competitive examinations, h|s 
given all the advantage to the non-agricultural classes, 
who, until recently, enjoyed almost a monopoly of tha. 
educational facilities provided, by Government, but 
who have no sympathy or affinity with the agricultural 
classes whatever. ^ 

3. This Association e» very firmly W the opinion 
that the system of competitive examination is not 
suitable for India; firstly, because it is too'mechanical 
and is incapable of testing candidates in more than 
one respect; secondly, because it takes no account 
of the fact that an immense cleavage exists in India 
between the trading classes in the cities and towns on 
the one hand, and the agricultural classes on the 
other, owing to Indians always having followed here¬ 
ditary occupations from time immemorial. Nor does 
it take account of the fact that India, during the 
past century, has become a money-lenders* ridden 
country; and that, owing to the advantages in reepect 
of educational facilities which the trading and money- 
lending classes have enjoyed, these two classes, bo 
distinct from and apathetic to the agricultural claases, 
will succeed in gaining an ascendancy in the judiciary 
and all departments of the administration; although 
neither the hereditary qualities nor the instincts of 
the money-lending class make them to be justices 
and administrators over the agricultural dosses. 

4. Qualifying examinations are undoubtedly nocra 
aary for appointments to the public services, but 
selections from among the candidates who pass the 
qualifying tests should be made by a Provincial Public 
Services Commission to be appointed by the Provincial 
Government, since the present All-India Public Ser¬ 
vices Commission- is entirely unsuitable for the pur¬ 
pose, on account of its lack of knowledge of Provincial 
conditions. 

5. To satisfy communal jealousies, until they are 
gradually overcome, appointment* should be appor¬ 
tioned to the zemindar community proportionately to 
ita population. The objection that such an arranne- 
ment would militate against efficiency is only • theory ’ 
insisted upon by the academically minded. All over 
the world, men who have succeeded best in business, 


ih*« army, and other occupations, did not succeed he^t 

at school. 

6. The Provincial Government should be given the 
power to remove Government servants from employ¬ 
ment who prove unsuitable or corrupt. The procedure 
at present to be gone through, before an official can 
be discharged, involves so many difficulties, and gives 
heads of departments so much extra work, that it is 
only very rarely that any effort is made to remove an 
unsuitable or corrupt official. This is the root cause 
of much of the peculation and corruption that exists 
in the Government services. 

IX.—Govxxnmxnt of India and Cknt&al Lmiblatubb. 

(a) Lack of 1Representation of Rural Clouts in 
Legislative Assembly.—Pleased as Punjab Zemindars 
are to have been able to assist the Reforms in the 
Punjab to succeed, they have felt uneasy and disturbed 
in regard to the development of the Reforms in the 
Central Legislature. Great waa their dismay to find 
that the rules framed by Government in'regard to the 
qualification of electors and candidates for election, 
and the “arrangement of constituencies, as between 
rural and fUbsn interests and also aa between Pita- 
vineee, had In actual operation failed to give agricul¬ 
tural interests; which so largely predominate in India, 
anywhere ntar : adequate representation. Therefore, 
instead of the majority of the elected members in .the 
Legislative Assembly being properly representative of 
the large bulk-of their countrymen, they represent 
only the comparatively small urban middle class. * 

(b) Cleavage of Interests between Rural and Urban 
Clouts .—This Association would impress on the 
Statutory Commission, with all possible emphasis, that 
the urban middle class, which is akin to and includes 
the moneylending class, has uo sympathy with the agri¬ 
cultural classes «Lt«rer; and that the interests of 
the two classes aiV diametrically opposed to one 
another. The urban middle class, with the academical 
education they have received, look down upon agricul¬ 
turists as being only good enough to plough land, pro¬ 
duce food, supply the revenues, act as cannon fodder, 
and to be exploited in every way conceivable. Al¬ 
though the urban middle class have recently proposed 
universal suffrage, it is only to create a huge irre¬ 
sponsible electorate whom, in their poverty, ignorance 
and immense numbers, sufficient to swamp all other 
classes, they expect to be able to keep under their in¬ 
fluences. In India the power of the moneylenders is 
universal and supreme. 

The educational policy of Government, whereby 
educational facilities were limited to the towns, has 
favoured this class; they have monopolised the Indian 
Press; they are carrying on propaganda in England 
and all over the world, pretending to be the spokesmen 
of India. Their aims are: To rule India and to bring 
every other class, including the Indian Prinoee, under 
their dominion; to obtain and keep a monopoly of 
Government appointments; to impose almost the whole 
burden of taxation on the agricultural classes; and to 
obtain possession of the land by repealing all laws that 
ure at all protective of Zemindars against usury and 
sequestration. , 

(c) Defects in the Electoral Rule*.—TJiis Association 
_wq»W point out some of the defects in the rules and 

arrangements in regard to electors, candidates, and 
constituencies that have led to the present unsatis¬ 
factory situation. 

(1) Although the agricultural classes form 80 per 
cent. of the population, only 45 rural and landowners 
constituencies out of a total of 103 were provided in 
the Legislative Assembly, and the majority of these 
were captured by urban candidates for reasons given 
below. To the Punjab only one rural constituency 
l Landholders) was allotted. And in the Council of 
State not a single constituency was provided for Land¬ 
holders m India. 

(2) Large towns, with populations extending in some 
cases to nearly one hundred thousand, have been in¬ 
cluded in rural constituencies in other Prorinres, and 
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thia has assisted candidates with urban supporters to 
succeed over those with rural supporters, owing to the 
former being concentrated nnd the latter being scat¬ 
tered over wide areas. Moreover, the property quali¬ 
fication for electors has been the meansof swelling the 
number of town-dwelling electors to an extent that i* 
out of all proportion to the number of agricultural 
electors- For instance, in the Hissar District of the 
Punjab, four towns, whose combined population 
amount* only to 86,000, furnish 1,067 electors; whereas 
the rural area of the district, with a population of 
730,000, furnishes only 1,131 electors. It is probable 
that similar proportions exist throughout India. The 
present qualification rule is obviously most unfair and 
unsuitable, since the electors in the towns included in 
rural constituencies are akin to the urban middle class 
in the cities snd allied to them by ties of blood, 
marriage aud identity of interests; and these interests 
are diametrically opposed to landowning and agricul¬ 
tural interests. Moreover, the property qualification 
is much abused owing to the officials whose duty it is 
to cheok the electoral rolls being, in their turn, either 
akin to or in sympathy with the town-dwellers. Fur¬ 
ther, the towns are the homes of the big moneylenders, 
who; under the protection of the law, have become all- 
powerful, but who are prevented from sequestering 
agricultural land. They, therefore, lend their support 
to the party whose aim it is to repeal the laws which 
protect landowners from the sequestration of their 
property. 

(3) The lack of any residential qualification for 
candidates and the very large extent of the rural con¬ 
stituencies gives an advantage to the professional 
politicians of the only properly organised party in 
India; and this party is the only one which has ade¬ 
quate funds to assist it in’canvassing for votes. 

(d) Amendments 'Required in the Electoral Buies, 

• etc.—To correct the above defects, and to ensure ade¬ 
quate representation for agricultural interests in the 
Legislative Assembly, this Association begs to make 
the following recommendations:— 

(1) All Municipalities, Notified Areas, Towns and 
Cantonments should be excluded from rural constitu¬ 
encies, and, instead, they should be grouped into urban 
constituencies. Or, at least, towns with populations of 
more than 5,000 Should be excluded from rural 
constituencies. 

(2) The immovable property qualification of electors 
and candidates, which is so much open to abuse, should 
be abolished; and instead the franchise for the 
Assembly should be lowered to— 

(a) Persons assessed to Income-tax on incomes of 
not less than Rs. 2,000. 

' (6) Owners of land assessed to Land Revenue of 
not lee* than Rs. 26. 

(c) All retired, pensioned, or discharged officers, 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers of His 
Majesty’s regular forces. 

N.B.—This would widen the franchise to that at pre¬ 
sent prescribed for the Provincial Legislative Council*. 
The abilition of the immovable property clause might 
induce more persons to declare their incomes above the 
prescribed limit. At present there is great evasion of 
Income-tax on the part of the non-agriculturists. 

(3) The ratio of rural constituencies to urban con¬ 
stituencies should be according to the proportion of 
the rural classes to the urban classes. Rural constitu¬ 
encies should be provided in the Runjab. 

(4) The Punjab, which supplies more than 60 per 
cent, of the Indian troops, and which, in point of 
defence, is the buttress Province of India, should have 
at least as much representation as the Madras and 
Bengal Presidencies; and it certainly should have as 
much representation as the Bombay Presidency, which 
h:ui no greater population than the Punjab. Bombay’s 
cmimercial interests are certainly important, but in 
regard to the defence of the country the Punjab is the 
Province most concerned that, tlie moosuros taken 
should be udequate, for on tho Punjab would fall the 
brunt of invasion, if one should tako place. 


(6) The total number of constituencies should b* 
increased in order to provide, on an average, one 
rural or landowners constituency per district. The 
present constituencies are far too large and unwieldy, 
with the result that there is practically no contact 
between the representatives and the electors. 

(6) It should he prescribed that every candidate 
standing for election in a rural constituency should 
possess agricultural land and be a qualified elector in 
the constituency. 

(7) A knowledge of English is essential for candi¬ 
dates for olection to the Legislative Asaembly. 

X.— AanicuLTCTiun Interests in India. 

This Association must give expression to a very 
grave apprehension that many of the more enlight¬ 
ened Zamindars of the Punjab have been feeling 
during the past few yeara. It is the possibility that 
the interests of the 80 per cent, majority of the popu¬ 
lation of this vast agricultural country may be sacri¬ 
ficed by the political power falling into the h&nda of 
an urban oligarchy, aa has happened in Russia; and 
as would be the result in India were the scheme, put 
forward in Nehru Report by the so-called “ All 
Parties" Conference at Lucknow, to be acceded to. 
iDne important interest which was almost totally un¬ 
represented at tk« Conference was that of the agricul¬ 
tural classes.) To this oligarchy was given a pre¬ 
dominant portion of tha power handed over under the 
first instalment of the Reform Scheme. To them have 
since been given in ever-growing frequency many of 
the most important appointments in India. The 
Government of India has become an urbanised Govern¬ 
ment, despite the appointment of our popular Viceroy, 
and has completely lost touoh with the agricultural 
population. Behind the urbanised Government of 
India stands the urbanised British Parliament, that is 
even unfair to the agriculturists of its own country; 
and to enquire into the reforms necessary for India 
ia the Statutory Commission composed of the represen¬ 
tatives of the urbanised British Parliament! Com¬ 
mercial interests during the past half century have 
gained ascendancy in many countries of the world, 
which is only natural in countries that mainly depend 
on their commerce. But, it should be remembered, 
India is 80 per cent, an agricultural country. Clash 
M urban and agricultural interests do in Great 
Britain, the United States and other countries, the 
cleavage between these interests in India is far 
greater than in any other country of the world, owing 
to the people in India always having followed here¬ 
ditary occupations, which has caused them through 
thB ages to develop in two widely divergent groups. 
In India the bulk of the urban middle class are akin 
to, and therefore in sympathy with, the extortionate 
money-lenders, but in other countries that is not so. 
Before the English system of law was introduced the 
money-lenders had not so much power; nor, until 
security of tenure was obtained under the aegis of 
tho British, did land possess any attraction for the 
money-lenders. But now, security of tenure and the 
superior social status which the possession of land 
confers has made the money-lenders eager to become 
landlords. Having regard to the affinity that exists 
in these days between commercial and financial in¬ 
terests all over the world, and to the predominance 
of commercial and urban interests in England, we 
feel that the omens are unpropitions to agricultural 
interests in India, in spite of the apparent concern of 
tho Conservative Party now in power in England for 
tlioso interests. If that concern be not pretended, 
let that party look to it, and by its large majority in 
the House of Commons prevent our interests, which 
have accumulated through the ages, from being sacri¬ 
ficed to a class thatrlms been banning nn the ngriml- 
turists of India since tlie introduction by the British 
of a very complex system of law. The'education of 
tho agricultural classes has been neglected and their 
increasingly impoverished condition, due to the ex¬ 
tortions of tlie money-lenders, practically ignored. 
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Unless thoy are given sufficient representation in the 
Centrnl Legislature to protect themselves, their con¬ 
dition must inevitably grow worse. 

XI.— Communal Hkprabantation oa Joint 
Elsctoratxs. 

At first sight it might appear that this Association, 
a non-communal organisation, would be in favour of 
joint electorates, since in.a joint electorate it would 
lie possible for zemindars of all kinds to vote for the 
candidate most favourable to their interests as a 
class, whatever the religion of the candidate might 
be. But with a politically inexperienced electorate, 
deeply engulfed in debt and firmly caught in the 
clutches of the money-lenders, who are members or 
allies of the urban oligarchy, the danger of joint 
electorate# would be that the influence of the money¬ 
lenders would be used to support candidates in the 
pay. or in sympathy with, the urban oligarchy. The 
Hindu samindars fully realise the situation. They 
have already seen candidates who are members of the 
urban oligarchy—having no affinity whatever with 
the rural area—succeed in capturing rural consti¬ 
tuencies from candidates respected and popular 
throughout the countryside. But there are but few 
Muslims and Sikhs who are not agriculturists, and 
fewer still who are in sympathy with the urban 
oligarchy. Therefore, so long as oommtwal represen¬ 
tation is maintained, it means that the large majority 
of Muslim and Sikh neats will be secured by candi¬ 
date* with agricultural sympathies and interests 
despite the endeavours of professional politicians, who 
are in sympathy with or in the pay of the urban 
oligarchy, to capture them. Until the people have 
learned to combine, in Associations such as this, on 
the basis of their secular interests, and have realised 
that they can safely do so without prejudice to their 
religious interests, it would be injurious to agricul¬ 
tural interests to substitute joint electorates for com¬ 
munal representation. Class feeling amongst the 
people is gradually developing. Autonomous Govern¬ 
ment and wise statesmanship should do much to assist 
this development. But no attempt to force it by 
abolishing communal representation should be made. 
Communal representation should be retained during 
the next stage of the reforms, in the course of which, 
it is to be^ hoped, education among the agricultural 
community will make rapid progress. Then, by reason 
of \beir more educated condition, a more fully de¬ 
veloped class feeling, and adequate representation in 
the Legislature!, the agricultural community should 
be in a better position to safeguard their interests 
without such artificial aids as communal representa¬ 
tion and special provisions for rural constituencies. 
Moreover, by then, it is to be hoped, the problem of 
the political destiny of India will have been solved 
and a federation of autonomous Provinces and States 
will have come into existence; for a final solution of 
the question, particularly on such lines, should set at 
rest the present agitated feelings of the various com¬ 
munities in regard to the uncertainties of the future. 

XII.— Constitution Bsst Suited fob India. —A 
Central or Frskrax, Government. 

This Association is convinced that, in thia vaat 
country, which, in reality, is a sub-continent, contain¬ 
ing, ns it does, a population of 30 crores (300 millions) 
of so many diverse races and languages, as well as a 
large number of independent States, only a federal 
constitution of autonomous Provinces and States can 


succeed. Any attempt to make one political entity of 
India in any other form must inevitably end iu 
failure. It should be remembered that India is as 
large as, and haa a population equal to Europe with¬ 
out Russia, and in India them is a much greater 
diversity of races and languages than in Europe. The 
people of the Punjab differ more in character lrom the 
people of Madras than the people of Norway and 
Sweden do from the people of Italy and Greece. 
Moreover, whereas in India there ore several very 
distinct religions and an infinite number of castes, the 
people of Europe are all Christians, except for a small 
minority in the South-East. Yet the statesmen of 
Europe, with greater political experience than Indians 
possess, experience difficulty in reconciling the com¬ 
paratively slight differences that exist between the 
component elements of the populations of many of the 
European countries, including some of the smallest. 

2. It is true that s central form of Government in 
India succeeded under the Emperor Akbar, and again 
under the British until recently, but only because in 
both cases the Governments were of an autocratic 
nature, and because, under British rule, the.adminis¬ 
tration haa been practically homogeneous. Moreover, 
this form of Government succeeded only while the 
people remained in an ignorant and subdued condi¬ 
tion. But recently, owing to the spread of education 
and the introduction of a semi-democratic form of Gov¬ 
ernment, contentions among the people all over India 
have begun to set in, with the consequence that-India, 
as one political entity, haa become too unwieldy for 
one Government to control. The control exercised by 
the Secretary of State over the Government of India, 
and the control of the Government of India over the 
Provincial Governments ties the hands of all Govern¬ 
ments, and leads to misrule-rather than good Govern¬ 
ment, particularly in view of the fact that the Secre¬ 
taries of State seldom possess any personal knowledge 
of India, and the Government of India is not 
acquainted with local conditions in the Provinces. 

3. It is essential that, for good Government, the 
• Head of the State should be fully acquainted with the 

conditions prevailing, that he should be easily acces¬ 
sible, and that he should have full power to allow his 
Government to effect remedies where and when they 
are necessary. At present the Central Government, 
being out of touch with the ProvAafces, is disinclined to 
give its sanction to measures required in one Province 
until all the Provinces have been consulted, the out¬ 
come of which may be a compromise that does not 
prove effective. The machinery of a Central Govern¬ 
ment is far too ponderous and induces excessive 
centralisation. 

4. For such reasons this Association is emphatically 
in favour of full autonomous Government for the Pro¬ 
vinces, which should be regarded ms separate States of 
a federation. The Governor of a Province should have 
full power to assent to or to veto Bills that concern the 
Province only. Also, law and order and the judiciary* 
should be under the control of Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, so that the law may be made suitable to tho 
people of each Province, and so that the people may 
possess a judiciary that understands and is in 
sympathy with them. ^ 

6. The power* of the Government of India should be 
limited to the control of foreign and political affairs, 
-the ’Army-, Navy and Air Force, the Ports, Customs, 
Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, the Currency, and tho 
Mint, and such affairs that affect the federation os • 
whole; and the powers of the Secretary of State . 
should be restricted to the control of foreign and 
political affairs and of the British Army. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Lahore. 


This Memorandum, submitted on behalf of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce (Desi Reopar Mandal) 
Lahore, consists of two parts; — 

(i) A brief note on the working of Reforms in 
the Punjab. 

(it) A Memorandum on the constitutional changes 
desired by the Chamber. 

The Chamber has recommended, in the first in¬ 
stance, the adoption of the Scheme of Dominion 
Status suggested in the Report of the Committee 
appointed by the All-Parties' Conference. The Report 
may therefore be considered as formally tendered to 
the Statutory Commission as a part of this Memo¬ 
randum. It has been thought unnecessary to attach 
the Report as an appendix, as it is understood that 
copies thereof are already in the hands of the 
Statutory Commission. 

In passing it is only necessary to note that this 
Chamber is the oldest Chamber of Commerce in 
Punjab, and has a membership of nearly forty mem¬ 
bers, among whom are some of the largest and moat 
influential business houses in the Province, controlling 
financial and commercial interests estimated at several 
crores. The Desi Beeper Mandal is recognised as a 
Chamber of Commerce both by the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment and Government of India. 


NOTE ON THE WORKING OF REFORMS IN 
PUNJAB. 

Analysing the events of the period constituting the 
record of Punjab’s political developments, certain 
facts of extreme importance emerge. The Reforms 
came on the morrow of the terrible finale of the 
O'Dwyer administration. The spirit and temper of 
the people was hostile to any form of co-operation 
with a Government that Gandhi was declaring as 
Satanic, and considering its recent conduct in Punjab 
the epithet was not far wrong. Punjab was particu¬ 
larly sore, not only had the events of the previous 
few months come as a rude shock to her traditional 
loyalty, but the verdict of the House of Lords and the 
Morning Post fund to Dyer had added insult to 
injury. They were fortunate in a conciliatory 
Governor, but the situation needed more careful 
handling than mere amiability. Though Sir Edward 
Maclagan did a courageous thing in appointing Sir 
Fazl-i-Hussoin and Lata Harkishen Lai, both of 
whom had been intimately associated with the Con¬ 
gress movement in Punjab, he failed, for some reason 
or other, to guide the destinies, of the Province in 
channels of wisdom. 

Sir Edvard Maclagan 1 * Failure. 

It is difficult to say at this margin of time whether 
Sir Edward Maclagan's failure to give a proper lead 
was due to weakness or whether he was himself a 
party to the new policy. As his Finance Member, 
Sir John Maynard told the Muddiman Committee, 
Government soon came into the hands of the Maho- 
medan bloc led by Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, and not until 
the end of Sir Edward's term was any effort made 
towards independence of the official bloc. The 
authors of the* Montagu Scheme intended that the 
official bloc should, by controlling the balance of 
power, retain the final voice on all major questions 
of policy. In Poujsb the official bloc entirely capitu¬ 
lated and Sir Fazl-i-Hussain obtained the final voice 
not only in his own department, but in the depart¬ 
ments of his colleagues and in shaping the entire 
policy of the Government. The Province and the 
country was thereby stamped to a course that proved 
iliaa-iLioii.i to all the interests of nation buiMiog 

TKi Drttih of Dyarchy. 

Dyarchy had already died a natural death. Though 
ono minister was aggressive and was gradually making 
himself and his party indispensable to the reactionary 


official group, it is doubtful whether anyone in the 
Government worked with any Bense of collect ire 
responsibility. Every individual in Ihe Government, 
tlie two Ministers, the two Executive Councillors and 
Governor and the Chief Secretary went their own 
ways. One member of the Government openly in a 
public speech denounced the declared policy of 
nnother member of the Government. Ihe Province 
went from bad to worse because the Government was 
composed of all strong men, but no one strong enough 
L-> look after the others. The evil of Coramunalism, 
born of separate electorates and winked at by certain 
prominent official members, grew to abnormal pro¬ 
portions. It was everybody’s duty to deplore it but 
nobody's to set it right; similar was the case of the 
handling of the Akali situation. The Akali move¬ 
ment once started eventually grew beyond control. 
The subject of dispute, the Gurdwaras, was not in 
the hands of the Sikh member of the Govern¬ 
ment, it was in the Education Member’s group 
of subjects. The Minister for Agriculture had 
Btrong views on the subject and was known 
to be negotiating terms of compromise. In 
addition to these gentlemen, the Chief Secretary could 
not be ignored nor the Governor, and between the 
cooks a pretty meas followed. Tt was not dyarchy, it 
was anarchy. Dyarchy was from the outset an utter 
impossibility. As Sir John said to the Muddiman 
Committee, if we had worked Dyarchy the whole 
machinery of Government would have broken down. 
But because the Punjab Government did not, or could 
not, work dyarchy it does not follow that it was a 
unitary Government. 

Unitary by Sheer Force. 

The Government later, however, became unitary 
from sheer foroe of circumstances. Towards the end of 
1923 one Minister, tired of the interference nf the 
Government of India, the local finance departments 
and of the abdication of the official bloc to the sweet 
will and pleasure of a communal bloc resigned a Min¬ 
istry about which he had never been very keen. His 
successor was virtually nominated by Sir Fazl-i- 
Hossain; the Governor approved, even though the 
choice had previously been convicted of corrupt prac¬ 
tices. But the Ministry was Hhort-lived. It was again 
unseated for corrupt practices and the Governor was 
so much in the hands ofSirFazl-i-Hussain that he had 
to nominate his successor, who was the former Minis¬ 
ter’s partner in a Rohtak practice. But Sir Fazl-i- 
Huasain, from the constitutional point of view, had 
achieved remarkable success, and there can be no doubt 
that he overcame the obstacles of dyarchy and, through 
sheer forcefulness and successful tactics, succeeded to 
a Gndi of power and influence. 

Chaudhri Chotv Ram. 

The new Minister's career was commonplace. He 
faithfully, if not brilliantly, discharged his duties. It 
is an interesting question whether to the growth of 
communalism in Punjab Sir Edward Maclagan was 
merely indifferent or weak to check, or whether he was 
a deliberate party to it. There is no doubt that he 
agreed to the subsidisation of the " Muslim Outlook," 
and permitted an official member to draft resolutions 
lor the Mahomedan bloc. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey's policy was from the first some¬ 
what different. He came with all the glamour of 
success in the Government of India: he came. to 
dominate and to shape the policy of the Government, 
according to his ideas of efficient Government. In 
appearance and mannerism very like the late Lord 
Curston, he was endowed with a stupendous energy and 
capacity for long tours and exhausting executive com¬ 
mittee meetings. The new Governor covered every 
track of the Province, shook hands with every local 
official down to the village lambardar, and had taken 
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hold uf every string transferred or reserved in tin* 
Government. He very soon gave indications that in: 
uas out to free t he official bloc from its serfdom to the 
Mahiuncdan group. Ho threw over the nominee* of 
Sir FazLi-Hussain to the vacant Ministership, and, 
when some shunting was nccessuiy on the return of 
Sir Fustl-i-Hussain from the Government of India. 
Sardar Tara Singh, a new recruit to the so-called 
i oral party, headed by Sir Kazl-i-Hussain was 
Chaudhri Chotu Ram. Surciar Jogendrn Singh was 
appointed, who did not belong to the Ministerialists, 
lu the matter of appointments also there was n distinct 
change. The vacancy caused by the retirement of Sir 
Abdul Raoof from u .ludgeship of the High Court went 
not to a member of the same community, but to the 
Government advocate, who whs a Christian. This was 
h 11 to the good, as also the quashing of the Money 
Lenders Bill, which was one of the most exciting and 
bitter chapters of political controversy in this I’m- 
vinru. The .Money Lenders Bill was moved by a pri¬ 
vate member, hut. it was given the facilities of a Cov¬ 
er nment measure, as it owed its inception to an official 
member, and the private member was merely the 
putative father. m 

J9X7. * 

The elections of 1926 brought further changes in the 
administrative machinery. Chaudri Lai Chant! and 
Chuudri Chotu Ram had been representatives and 
nominees of the Ministerial Party. A new alliance was 
made with the bloc of Raja Narendra Nath and it was 
quite on the tapis that, with the assistance of the 
non-minister ialiMs, Government would carry on. The 
Government accepted Mr. Manohar Lai as Ministor, 
appointed Bakshi Trk Chand to the High Court, and 
reappointed Sardar -logendra Singh. A telegram, how¬ 
ever, from one ni the Congress members, that the Con¬ 
gress group couM not co-operate with any ministry, 
upset tlio calculated equilibrium and the Governor 
had to turn again to the *’ Ministerialists M for some 
support. Chuudri .Shahabuddin was their nominee, 
but lie was superseded and Malik Fcroz Kliau Noon, 
who had the support of five or six votes in the Council, 
was appointed. Angry meetings wero held at the 
house of a prom meat official, where no-coufideuco 
motions were drawn up. 

The Present Ministry. 

The present ininiMivfW not a very outstanding one, 
was about as good as could have been appointed. It 
is somewhat unfortunate that none of the members of 
ilie present ministry can be regarded a£ representa¬ 
tives of a public opinion as understood in the West. 

'Iboro is some semblance of unitary- Government, l»e- 
caus* after the Mu.idiman Committee some attempt 
was made to take decisions on matters jointly in the 
Fxecutiro Council. Tim Ministers have made no stn-ret 
that the policy o'* th.-ir departments is the puhev of 
til.- Governor, and it is neither their policy nor tin* 
l‘"li* V oi the (‘onn.-d. This Mate of affairs may be 
satisfactory from the actual results if the Governor is 
an exceptionally into'ligcnt- man. lint whether thi.- is 
de>:cable in the li.;i : t>f constitutional development i- 
verv <1 u b i o os. 

For the moment the policy of romnurnalism is out- 
«t the limelight. It was never a very convincing 
policy nor carried great weight with" tho rn;i-.-es. 
There have been liots and some very blootly riots, but 
the controversy has been superficial. So long as a 
people have nothing else to quarrel about, religion is 
the ln.-t resort. There can be no doubt that the evils of 
commiinali.sm originate in communal electorates. In 
the present system, educated gentlemen have to seek 
idiiiiuii on tenets and beliefs with which thev have 
little sympathy am! tluir entice public careers ,;u« 

..'***• r,u “ It--la uf piugiuv?, biii. ii. i in* 

interest- uf the n*i.uiti..u uf th.ur .seats and 
That religion i.s m.'.ieiy a trade mark for nio-i ( ..vi- 
liliinulists is di.stimtly in evidence, that many ntu- 
rn, *» *hn I’ln-'.aini that Islam is in d.-nige; 
bleak many tesiei* that I>l.un holds dear every d.tv of * 
their jives, and similarly tliu-c who plead that Hmd.i 
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interests are lieitig -am fired tn d>> the same. The 
nuisses are not communally biased. Theirs are 
economic interests and the man in the fields under¬ 
stands his crops better than his God. 
i 

Mmncnfuns Vents. 

The years 1920-28 have been momentous m tin* 
annals of Funjnl> history. Punjabhus been traditional 
for its cominousenso mid practical nature. ’Jo the test, 
of India Punjab ha* always been more or less an 
l : lhter. Punjab is generally prosperous and prosper¬ 
ous people are less inclined to favour change** «»• 
administration. That is behind the policy ol rural 
encouragement io successive Punjab administrations. 
But with prosperity comes progress, and progress leads 
to enlightenment. Tho reforms in the Punjab have 
been, it viewed from a detached standpoint, success¬ 
ful. There havo possibly been sumo chapters that 
not do credit to the iiciturjaol these years, but these 
have been more or less the result of extreme causes 
rather than inherent incapacity to view /nutters in 
their correct perspective.. A« Sir John Maynard put it. 
the Reforms iu the Punjab have brought forth sensible 
councils, intelligent electors, capable ministers,' ami 
that there is no ,;tS»way house between dyarchy uud 
full responsible Government. 

If asked whether in view of tho history of the com¬ 
munal strife iu this Province, we should he willing 
to entrust tho Government to a Ministry entirely 
autonomous, say, headed by Sir FazI-i-Hussain, we 
would answer iu tho affirmative. No Government, not 
even u communal Government, can curry on in total 
disregard of other interests or progress, nnd parties 
anil groups on issues other than communal arc bourn 1 
to be formed. S.horn of the prominence given to 
matters of petty communal interest, the .Reforms have 
proved nu era of marked progress, of vnulable experi¬ 
ence, and enhanced responsibility. There have been 
shortcomings in some particulars; no scheme of things 
could or has ever boon pcrfi-ct. The working of th*\ 
Legislative Council, tin* handling by Ministers of their 
prrtfolios, the ro-oporutinn «* tho Press have, in spite 
*il handicaps, been successful. Tim outstanding con¬ 
tribution to the development of responsible Govern¬ 
ment is undoubtedly that of Sir FazI-i-Hussain. One 
may not agree with everything that he has done, but 
he has demonstrated the power and capacity of his 
countrymen to handle the administrative, machinery. 

Failure of Dyarchy. 

Tho failure of dyarchy hn> long been recognised h\ 
Indian public opinion, but the main con tout ions of 
the Indian .standpoint were borne out to the Muddi- 
nnn Committee by Sir John Maynard, then member 
of tho Hxeeutive Council in tins Province. A brief 
reference to tho salient admissions contained in thi- 
evidence may. therefore, not be nut of place. 

The cnnteiitirui of the Indian witnesses were, in the 
main (Ij that there was interference by tho Govern¬ 
ment of India in matters win eh mainly couvcrm.d 
Local Governments; (2) that the powers of ministers 
have hf-eu consider at.‘v curtail***! and obstructed bv 
tbe in Ler fore nee of tin; Local Finance Department, 
(3) that tho services enjoy nn»! have enjoyed special 
.privileges; (4) that the real communal antagonism is 
not in thu masses but in lhe papers; (*>) that the 
" HornriTW’’ were rc*>j>o-isible for llm party bitter¬ 
ness; that llm system of communal electorates and 
comm mini Government must h»* do u* away with, 

(6) that dyarchy ha* fail'd and mini. he abolished; 

(7) that the people have demonstrated their abilitv 
for responsible government; (8) that there cun he tin 
half measure und that it must be full responsible 
government. 

r» ...... I. , _i .. « t . * 

.. ...... *•••,•.. -i ■. . i ... ii .<■ ...re t UI.ICIUIONS 

was amply fsialdishr-d b\ S ir ,T..!*n M,r. i:n: d. (1) :i- 
**J t!.e^u**-'ri<fiWnee by ike (iuv.‘i,jr!H'i:; ot India, Sir 
Jnl^*ii'lfii!tleu wa ,\ ;j ^ i»f a|iin;mi 

toffivoeii tho Gnvejiii.uni n; Lidia and tho Punjab 
Government over ios ;ho luru.er to the ;n. 
truiluctinn of certain liid, of !>• ,d importance. Tho 
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of the Bills referred to transferred subjects. Sir 
John further Admitted the idee of a development 
loan end eeid it wee not pursued because it was not 
pat forward seriously. He did not explain who did 
not take it seriously, and reading into the context it 
ia a fair inference that it was his own department 
that did not take the question seriously. Sir John 
further admitted in his evidence that in certain 
matters the control of Government of India hod been 
too tight, and that in others ” the shoe haa pinched.” 

In view of Sir John Maynard’s admissions the con¬ 
tention that the Local Finance Departmenta inter¬ 
fered with the working of other departmenta was not 
seriously disputed. The Finance Member said that 
he regarded it as his duty to advise uot merely on 
the final aspects of any proposal, but upon its general 
utility also. It may be that Sir John had been acting 
within his power* and it may he that he had been 
acting in excess of his powers, but upon the fact that 
he hod considered it his duty to advise not only upon 
purely financial aspects, bat to enter into the merits 
and dements of projects put before him, it cannot be 
gainsaid that hit department did not interfere with 
Transferred Departments. The only difference was 
that whereas popular opinion said the interference 
was wrong. Sir John Maynard said it was right. The 
fact of the interference is common ground. Sir John 
stated: 11 We do sometimes have to struggle very 
hard to get the proper weight attached to the finan¬ 
cial point of view.” 

The Services. 

As to the services Sir John took pains to explain 
that they enjoy no special privileges, particularly as 
regards preaudience, but it is difficult to see how he 
oould speak for departments other than his own. On 
the other hand, he made a significant confession of 
“ all sorts of lapses.” They may be lapses con¬ 
venient or otherwise, but- the existence of the evil is 
not denied: the attempt was merely to excuse them. 
The very fact of pleading the excuse was an admission 
of the subject of the excuse. 

Communalism. 

Upon the subject of communalism there was sin¬ 
gular agreement between- Sir John end the various* 
ministers who preceded him before the Committee. 
The burden of the song of tho ministers was that 
your Reforms, or the system of your Reforms based 
upon communal electorates and communal partiality, 
is responsible for the acute differences that now 
seems to prevail. One minister to be examined 
denied the existence of fundaments! communal differ¬ 
ence and said that the difference was largely in the 
Press. Sir John Maynard corroborated both sets of 
opinions. In one place, he said thnt " Reforms 
have increased communal antagonism,” but he 
naturally did not explain why. In another place he 
said thnt the communal feeling is mainly in the 
papers that except in certain isolated instances 
it does not exist nor has existed in the Council. 
That the division is not communal but rural 
rcrjnj urban. Sir John was against further re¬ 
form because there was communal strife that the 
Government was in the hands of a “ Mahomed an 
bloc,” tlmt it suffered defeat when it alienated the 
Mohomedan members; but when charged with run¬ 
ning a communal system he pleaded that the parties 
are not communal but rural and urban: that bo 
was opposed to responsible government because of 
the attitude of the Swarajists hut that the latter are 
an insignificant minority. A bigger bundle of incon¬ 
sistency and contradiction # has scarcely ever been 
presented on a single occasion as in this unhappy 
evidence. 

Upon tho subject of dyarchy the various ministers 
were unanimous that it is unworkable, impossible 
and must be done away with. In his anxiety to show 
that tho Punjab Government nf the past three years 
under the present system worked harmoniously, Sir 
John gave away his case. He said, and repeatedly 


reiterated, that there was general consultation, 
general collaboration and general agreement in the 
Punjab Government, that it was, in fact, a Unitary- 
Government, and that 11 theoretical dyarchy haa not 
existed,” and the ” dyarchy haa worked in the Punjab 
because it haa been ignored,” and that ” if dyarchy 
had been worked the whole machinery of Government 
would hare broken down.” These ore his words. 
What more could be said " of dyarchy M P 

Turning to the question whether an advance should 
be made, the view of the Liberal Party and Minister* 
was that “ we have done our best, we deserve more.” 
The testimony of Sir John was that you made excel¬ 
lent ministers, as councillors you ore sensible, as 
electors you have proved to be capable and intelligent 
enough to know your needs and to support the main¬ 
tenance of law and order. If this, too, be so, where 
is the hitch ? As to half measures Sir John’s view 
was: "it mast be all or nothing.” “And that” 
there ia no half-way house between dyarchy and full 
responsible government. 

This is the picture that an official member un¬ 
wittingly and unwillingly disclosed. 

In conclusion we venture to draw the attention 
of the Commission to the Resolution adopted by the 
All-Parties’ Conference regarding the goal of India's 
aspiration. At present this has been defined and 
readily accepted as Dominion Status. While we make 
no claim to forecast the events of the future, we do 
believe that a contented India is the surest guarantee 
of harmony and progress among the nations con¬ 
stituting the Commonwealth of the Empire, and the 
time has arrived when India should take a footing on 
position equal to the most favoured Dominions. A 
refusal or postponement of India’s aspirations may 
lead to oonseqnencea disastrous both to India and the 
Empire. 

We have every sympathy with the difficulties of the 
problem that Sir John Simon and his colleagues hare 
undertaken to solve. But we earnestly put it to the 
Commission to forget a trait, unfortunately long 
Associated with British constitutional history to re¬ 
fuse a good offer at 10 in the morning and to accept 
much loss favourable terms at 3 in the afternoon. 
There may conceivably como a time when India would 
not be content with Dominion Status. It would be 
an act of statesmanship and courage to accept at J2 a 
little less than would be nocessary at half-past two. 

A MEMORANDUM ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL 

CHANGES DESIRED BY THE CHAMBER. 

1. This Chamber has carefully considered the 
various questions raised in the questionnaire, upon 
which the Commission has invited the opinion of the 
Chamber, and is of opinion that, whereas it is im¬ 
possible to suggest a scheme of Constitution Reform 
acceptable to all parties and persons, the Report of 
the Sub-Committee appointed by the All-Parties Con¬ 
ference (probably known as the Nehru Report) repre¬ 
sents as nearly as possible the Indian view-point. 
This Chamber therefore earnestly recommends that 
the Nehru Report be carefully considered, and in the 
absence of another scheme of Dominion status so care¬ 
fully prepnred and generally accepted, the recom¬ 
mendations of the All-Parties Conference be adopted. 
The Nehru Report may therefore be considered as a 
part of this Memorandum duly submitted to the Com¬ 
mission. 

2. In the event of the Royal Commission not adopt-' 
ing entirely or in main the Nehru scheme, this 
Chamber would recommend among other Reforms in 
certain directions, which have as a result of eight 
years working become necessary. 

3. In the opinion of the Chamber, it is essential in 
tho first instance that certain fundamental civic 
rights should be recognised :— 

(a) No incarceration without a trial by tho 

ordinary Courts of the country. 

(b) Free right to carry arms. 
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(c) Free universal elementary education. 

(d) Freedom of speech, freedom of association, 

freedom of the Press in matters not over¬ 
riding public order or morality. 

(/) Right of writ of Habeas Corput to every 
citizen except in times of war and 
rebellion when suspended by the Legisla¬ 
ture. 

4. This Chamber is of opinion that the process of 
Iudianisation of tlio services is too slow to meet the 
needs and the aspirations of the people. Ihis 
Chamber would therefore recommend that further re¬ 
cruitment of Europeans to the services be entirely 
Rtopped. This Chamber thinks that if recruitment of 
Europeans to the services is stopped, complete 
Indianisation comes within measurable limits. 

5. (a) The powers of the Secretary of State should 
be revised, so as the Secretary of State for India holds 
the same status and powers as the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 

(b) Parliament should clearly abrogate its autho¬ 
rity to legislate in the matter of Reforms in the 
manner and to the extent of cancelling or modifying 
any constitutional Reform, or rights onoe given to the 
People of India. f 

6. In the Provincial Governments, this Chamber 
would recommend^p^foil owing pnncip^Tchanges :— 

(a) All Provincial subjects should be transferred 

to Ministers. The position ofl Executive 
Councillors should be abolished. * 

(b) Ministers should be appointed by the 

Governor on the advice of the Chief 
Minister, selected by the Governor from 
among those who can command a workable 
majority in Council. 

(c) Powers of the Governor should be 1 United“to 

the powers of Governors in the Dominion 
of Australia. In the event of deadlock or 
urgent necessity, in times of turmoil the 
Governor may dismiss the Ministry and 
assume for a period not exceeding three 
months the control of the enlutive 
machinery of Government. 

(d) Franchise for election to the Legislative 

Council should be the same as for munici¬ 
palities, and joint electorates with a reser¬ 
vation of seats for minorities may be 
adopted for the next ten years. Thereafter 
universal manhood suffrage without reser¬ 
vation. This Chamber is against on prin¬ 
ciple allowing to majorities privileges and 
protection which may be necessary to 
minorities. 

(e) Ministers should be responsible to the 

Councils. 

if) ThB number of members in Provincial Councils 
bo considerably enlarged, and nomination 
of members be not allowed. 

(g) The present system of secretaries as heads of 
departments be replaced by the British 
system of permanent under-secretaries. 
Secretaries should not have access to the 


Governor, as the present privileges of sec¬ 
retaries have sometimes been abused. 

(i) Nominated members or officials should not be 
members of the Council. 

7. Tjhis Chamber recommends that in the Central 
Government:— 

(а) Membership of the Assembly to be enlarged so 

as to have one member for every 500,000 
of the population. 

(б) The constitution of the Council of State be 

amended so aa to enlarge its membership. 
Election to tbv Council of State should be 
from Provincial Councils or from Electoral 
Colleges composed of various local bodies. 

(c) The number of members of the Central 

Government be increased to eight, of whom 
at least six should be Indiaos. All subjects 
except Foreign Affairs and matters per¬ 
taining to Indian States be transferred. 

(d) The Viceroy's powers of certification be re¬ 

stricted to fcnly exceptional occasions. 

(el The whole Budget, including military Budget, 
• be votable. 

^ 8. (a) This Chamber is definitely opposed to thq 
. system of nominating members to the Provincial and 
Central Legislatures. While there was some justifi¬ 
cation for the practice in the early stages of constitu¬ 
tional development in this country the time has come 
, to do away with the practice, especially if franchise is 
to be enlarged and membership increased. This 
Chamber would^make an exception in the case of 
the Council of State, where, say, 10 to 20 per cent, 
may be nominated by the Governor-General in 
Council, not to add to the official vote, but as a reeog- 
nisation of eminent public service or distinction in 
arts and letters. Such members should be Dominated 
for life. 

(b) This Chamber is also opposed to the practice of 
allowing oQunals to sit and vote in the legislatures, 
as the tactics of the official blocs have often been 
ipimicable to'India’s interest. 

9. This Chamber is on principle opposed to com- 
*• mu mil representation in any form or manner. 

10. The Chamber is of opinion that the present 
practice, unhappily a growing one, of appointing 
members of the Legislature to eminent offices in 
Indian States is not only evil as a form of subtle 
bribery, but tends to demoralise independence and 
freedom of action in the Legislature itself. If the 
practice is to be continued of rewarding non-official 
members by lucrative positions iu Indian States such 
members. should cease on the assumption of foreign 
service to be members of the Legislature. 

11. This Chamber is also of opinion that the prac¬ 
tice of permitting Government contractors to be 
members of the Legislature is an unhealthy one. This 
Chnmlier would recommend that the acceptance of a 
Government contract or partnership in a firm obtain¬ 
ing a Government contract should be a bar to election 
ond after election should automatically vacate the 
scat. 

^12. This Chamber would, at the convenience of the 
Commission, be prepared to tender oral evidence in 
support and amplification of this Memorandum. 
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Note from the Punjab and Northern India Chambers of Commerce. 


1 . Representation of Commerce and Industry on the 
Legislatures and Local Self-Governing Bodies. 

(a) Uow Far we can Substantiate our Claim to be 
Representative. —There are no other equally impor¬ 
tant institutions representative of Commerce and 
Industries in the whole of Northern India. The actual 
membership of the two Chambers is 130, but numbers 
alone cannot be relied on os a gauge of importance. 
We claim to represent the Commercial, Industrial 
and Banking interests of Northern India, and to be 
the custodians of the commercial interests of Agricul¬ 
ture, as the list of members represented ou the re¬ 
spective Chambers clearly indicates. The chief indus¬ 
trial interest of Government is also represented on the 
Chambers through the North-Western Railway. Gov¬ 
ernment is also represented through the Punjab Forest 
Department. 

(b) In What Way the Present lie presentation of 
Commerce Falls Short of our Needs. —So far os the 
Punjab is concerned, the present representation of 
Commerce aud Industry on the Legislative Assembly is 
restricted to a seat held by the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce. That Association cannot, however, from 
the Tery nature of its constitution, deal with local in¬ 
terests, however important they may be, until such 
interests have obtained the support of every member 
of the Association. In illustration of this the follow¬ 
ing instances are given; — 

1. At the annual general meeting of the Association, 
held in December, 1926, the Northern India Chamber 
moved a resolution "urging the necessity for the re- 
neighmeut by the railway of consignments of coal nt 
the station of destination. The resolution was passed 
by a majority, but no action was possible by the Asso¬ 
ciation as it was not passed unanimously. The greatest 
number of votes against the resolution were from the 
Bengal Chamber, which is interested in the sale of 
coal. 

2. At the annual general meeting of the Association, 
held in 1923 and 1924, the Punjab Chamber moved a 
resolution urging a reduction in freight on coal. 
(Note.—The freight on .coni from the Bengal coal¬ 
fields to the Punjab amounts to nearly five times the 
actual cost of the coal.) In these cases also the resolu¬ 
tions were passed by a large majority, but again no 
action was possible by the Association as the resolu¬ 
tions were not passed unanimously. 

We feel that we are entitled .to have our own repre¬ 
sentation in the Central Legislature, at least to state 
our case. Such representation is absolutely essential 
for us in the Punjab, as we have our own peculiar 
problems, which are often essentially different from 
those of, say, Bengal and Bombay. Our affairs cannot 
be represented by a member from Bengal appointed by 
the Associated Chambers, and who has probably never 
seen the Punjab. 

There are essential differences in the interests repre¬ 
sented by Chambers at the Ports and those repre¬ 
sented by inland Chambers to which consideration 
must be given. The great wheat belt, extending 
throughout Northern India, is a factor of far greater 
importance to the Punjab than to the United Pro¬ 
vinces. There is no great difference in area of the 
Provinces, but the population of the United Provinces 
is double that of the Punjnh nnd if the North-West 
Frontier Province is intituled the disproportion is 
even greater, and is far greater still if area is taken 
into account. 

We represent the interests of an agricultural Pro¬ 
vince pure and simple, whilst Bengal and Bombay, for 
example, are more industrial nnd commercial. We do 
not go into details on every point, and so have not 
rnme prepnred with them. We stress the broad prin¬ 
ciple, therefore, that we might have very different 
views to express on various questions coming before 
the Centra] Legislature to that expressed by Provinces 
whose interests are more industrial than agricultural. 
The Associated Chambers consists of members repre¬ 


senting widely divergent interests, and, if a nominated 
seat for that body on the Indian Legislative Assembly 
can be called any representation for us, we may be 
regarded to have it, but at best the proportion is so 
infinitesimal that it can very well be neglected. The 
Commercial interests of the area represented by us is 
very great indeed. Take, for instauce, the case of 
Delhi alone. It has been said on page xix of the 
Rules under the Government of India Act that Delhi is 
now the capital of India, and, apart from that, holds 
a very important position by reason of its commercial 
interests. Then there are other cities holding un¬ 
doubtedly great commercial interests in the area re¬ 
presented by the respective Chambers, and it will not be 
asking too much if we asked for one seat each on the 
Legislative Assembly and one aeut by rotation on the 
Council of State. We feel that, in view of the vital 
interests of Commerce and Industry involved in the 
scheme of taxation of the Central Government, and in 
questions affecting currency, railway policy and in¬ 
industrial and commercial development which are 
within the Province of the Central Government, their 
representation on the Central Legislature should be 
substantially increased. Owing to the proximity of 
Delhi and Punjab to the seat of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, the Chambers of Commerce in these areas are in 
a special position to take advantage of their share in 
this increased representation. 

The foregoing remarks express our views regarding 
the Central Legislature. So far as regards the Pro¬ 
vincial Legislature, the need for separate representa¬ 
tion of Commerce, as apart from Trade, has already 
been admitted by the Government of India. The 
necessity for the extra representation we ask for 
is proved by the fact that to cover the best area we 
represent it has been found desirable to bring into 
existence two Chambers of Commerce, who are now 
jointly before you. Detailed arguments in support 
of our claims will be found in the Memoranda already 
submitted by the respective Chambers. 

As regards Local Bodies, Commercial and Indus¬ 
trial Representation is equally important. 

(c) Other Reasons we have to Adduce for Special 
He presentation. —The Chambers feel that if they aie 
to keep abreast of the needs of the Province it can 
only be done by direct persona! contact with the Legis¬ 
latures and also all the more important local bodies, 
otherwise their judgment may not be us clear as it 
ought to be. Take the question of railways. Our 
view is that the Province ought to have some say on 
railway matters, and this can only effectively be done 
by having our own representatives in the Central 
Legislature, in order to explain bow a railway 
problem may affect the Province in a special way, 
whilst in no wav interfering with railways from a 
commercial point of view. 

The representation we ask for would also be of 
benefit to Government. You must assess taxation 
on broad, commercial principles. As Sir Malcolm 
Hailey recently said to the Northern India Chamher: 

“ There is hardly one of tho many activities of 
a Chamber such as this which do not closely 
affect Government. As the scope of Government 
activity increases, there is an increase in the 
number of matters in which action taken by it 
vitally affects the commercial community.” 

Sir Charles Tunes told the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in 1922: — 

“ I feel that the more business interests, the 
more business men we have in the Assembly, the 
better for Government, and the better for India.” 

We also feel that it would be to the best interests 
of Government if Commerce and Industry were repre¬ 
sented in tho Legislatures as strongly as possible. 

Commerce also requires protection against dis¬ 
criminatory legislation and taxation, both local and 
provincial. In this connection we may draw atten¬ 
tion to some undesirable features of the existing 
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Terminal Tax Schedules. In many cases a tax on 
foreign-made goods is imposed, amounting to ns much 
a.> (lonlile the tax on similar articles of country make. 
Also the octroi on wheat at Karachi amounts to 
neither more nor less than an export duty, noth 
llii’so iiiatantes arc, in our opinion, an interference 
with the functions of the Central Government, as 
discriminatory taxation interferes with the treaty 
obligations of Government. 

(d) ll/irif Hi ‘.presentation tre ask for. — Our Cham¬ 
bers ask for onu seat each in the Lower House of thu 
Central Legislature, lo he filleil by a member repre¬ 
senting the views of tho in tennis o! both Chambers. 

We also ask for two seats for eai li Chamber in the 
Provincial Council and tote seat each in any Pro¬ 
vincial Second Chamber that may lie set up. 

On local bodies we pres* for two sents for each 
Chamber on the Municipal Committees of Lahore 
ami Amritsar, ami also ask that seats should bn 
reserved for Commerce and Industry, through our 
Chambers, in any town nr city where such interests 
are represented by the Chambers, and where a first- 
class municipality is in existence. 


There is a definite agreement between the two 
Chambers that any seats granted to us on the Legisla¬ 
tures and local bodies should be statutorily secured to 

UR. 

l<*) Ifow we Propose that any Seats given vj should 
her Vtiled .—We are agreed that seats granted to the 
Chandlers should Be filled by election, members of 
each Chamber to form the electorate in each case. 
In the case of the Council of State the seat may be 
filled liy rotation between the twb Chambers. 

It is pointed out that for years the Associated 
Chandlers of Commerce have been pressing for ade- 
'junta representation on the Assembly, but do not do 
so now as they find it very difficult to obtain suitable 
men to represent them. This disability does not, 
however, exist with our Chambers, as we are situated 
near the seat of Government, and members attending 
tin* Assembly from Lahore oat Delhi would not experi¬ 
ence that inconvenience ana dislocation of business 
which members attending from, say, Bengal or 
Madras suffer as the result of am absence in Delhi or 
Simla for many weeks at a time. 
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Preiimi/iary. 

The Sind Miihuniiidan Association lias viewed with 
great interest the appointment of tin* Royal Commis- 
siim and the object with which it is connected, t.r., 

the furtherance of India in obtaining farther instal¬ 
ments of self-government. The constitutional prin¬ 
ciple embodied in the declaration of the British Par¬ 
liament is “ the responsible Government within the 
British Empire." This Association accepts the prin¬ 
ciple, and hopes that it will be worked out in con¬ 
formity with the tendency of the age on democratic 
lines, taking into consideration the peculiar features 
rf the country like the variety of castes, creeds and 
religions, the predominance of one community over 
another, and rank oommunalism dividing fclA people. 
Any constitution providing self-government for India 
which does not contain adequate provision for safe¬ 
guarding the interests of the minorities will not suit 
our vast sub-continent. 

In framing the present statement for consideration 
of the Royal Commission the following are the neces¬ 
sary fundamental principles to be taken into view :— 

Franchise and Electorates. 

The Association proposes to deal first with the two 
important question of franchise and electorates, as 
they form the basis of the constitutional structure. 

(a) Franchise.—There is a great cry from the 
Hindu section of the Indian public about the lowering 
of the franchise or adult suffrage for our Legislative 
Councils, Central as well as Provincial, but the 
Muslim section has not favoured it so far because 
of the comparatively very low standard of educa¬ 
tion and literacy among the masses of India, 
most of whom we must sadly admit cannot exercise 
their vote properly. But in view of the advancing 
times and the spirit of the age, this Association is of 
opinion that the grant of adult suffrage need not be 
delayed any longer. 

(b) Electorates .—This Association strongly favours 
the retention of the present system of separate com¬ 
munal electorates, os it is essentially necessary in the 
present conditions of this country. The artificial cry 
raised by a certain section of the Hindu politicians 
that separate communal electorates aro the causo of 
the existing Hindu Muslim tension, is entirely devoid 
of justification. As a matter of fact, the system has 
removed the ever-recurring cause of friction between 


the two communities, as is evident from the evidence 
before the Muddinian Committee"*of Mr. C. Y. Chin- 
tamani, late Minister of United Provinces, wherein he 
says that the system of separate electorates has pro- 
moU-d mutual co-operations and goodwill between the 
two communities. 

The greatest evil of joint electorates is that the 
voice of the minority, however important and ad¬ 
vanced she may be, will merge in that of the majority, 
aud there will be no real and true representatives in 
the Councils. Separate electorate is, we submit, Ahe 
most necessary safeguard against the evil. 

Connected with these two questions is that of the 
size of our Legislative Councils. Compared with the 
legislatures of all democratic Governments in the 
West, the size of onr Legislative Councils is extremely 
inadequate to secure effective representation of the 
Indian population. The Association therefore sug¬ 
gests that in future the number of the members of 
the Council of State should be raised to 150, and that 
of the Legislative Assembly to 400. The Association 
further desires to voice the feeling of Indian Mussul¬ 
mans in regard to their representation on the Central 
Legislatures hv urging that, in view of the vital in¬ 
terest involved, the Mussulmans of India should in no 
case have loss than 33 per cent, representation on 
these two bodies, as well as on the Councils oLthose 
Provinces where Muslim population falls below one- 
third, in order to secure effective representation of 
the Muslim community. The membership of various 
Provincial* Legislative Councils should be increased to 
provide one representative for each unit of a lakh in 
the population. 

• The other point which the Association incidentally 
desires to consider in this connection is the method of 
election. At present there are only two classes of 
electorates, viz., Muslim and non-Muslim. The word 
“ non-Muslim " is so very vague and wide that it 
includes all minor communities in the term of 
“ Hindus." . This operates adversely on the depressed 
classes, Christians and other minor communities. In 
fairness to these communities, and to revive their 
political importance which may have suffered by the 
present system, it is necessary to adopt a different 
method of election. The Association is, therefore, 
strongly of opinion that in future the electorates 
should be divided into four classes, viz. : Muslim, 
depressed classes, miscellaneous communities and caste 
Hindus, instead of the two, Muslim and non-Muslim. 
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In conclusion, the Association deems it desirable in 
the best interest* of the country, strongly to recom¬ 
mend that, as in the case of the Council of State and 
the British Parliament, the life of the other legisla- 
tire bodies in India be increased from three to fire 
years. 

Muslim Representation in the Punjab r.nd Bengal. 

Out of the nine reformed Provinces the Punjab 
and Bengal are the only two Provinces wherein the 
Muslim community claims the majority of popula¬ 
tion, viz., 56 per cent, of the entire number. But, 
in spite of it, the representation of the community in 
the two Legislative Councils is only 44 per cent, in 
the case of the Punjab and about 40 per cent, in the 
case of Bengal. This is incompatible with the 
political status of the important community and the 
Association, therefore, impresses upon the Royal Com¬ 
mission the urgent necessity of redressing the griev¬ 
ance by, as far ax possible, adopting in this particular 
case, the population basis for representation in the 
respective Legislative Councils. 

Reform tn the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan. 

The overwhelming majority of the population of 
these Provinces has been demanding (and justly, too) 
reforms for the last several years, but this demand 
has not been satisfied merely because the Hindu 
minority is alleged to have opposed it. This state 
of affairs is very unfair; the Association, therefore, 
strongly recommends that immediate steps should be 
taken to bring the Settled Districts of the North- 
West Frontier Province and British Baluchistan in 
line with the rest of India. This demand on their 
part has a wholehearted support of the whole Muslim 
India, and even the Indian National Congress and 
the majority of the Bray Committee have recognised 
the justice thereof. 

Separation of Sind. 

The Province of Sind has absolutely nothing in 
common with the Bombay Presidency. The union is 
based neither on ethnological, geographical, linguistic, 
agricultural, nor any other sound coosiderations. A 
mere accident that it was the army of the Bombay 
that conquered Sind is responsible for this unnatural 
arrangement. Our Province has suffered very much 
on this account. Educationally, economically, politic¬ 
ally and socially we are far behind the Presidency. 
Even the development of the Port of Karachi has 
been impeded on account of the jealousy of the Bom¬ 
bay harbour. Looking to these, and several other 
circumstances, this Association strongly urges that 
the Province of Sind should be separated from the 
Bombay Presidency and given its own executive and 
legislative machinery. This is the demand of the 
majority of Sind population, which includes Musil- 
mans, Parsies, Christians, business people belonging 
to different communities, and a large section of the 
broad-minded Hindus. The entire Muslim India is 
also strongly ,in favour of this proposal and even the 
Indian National Congress has recognised the justice 
of this demand. 

Future Constitution of India and the Residuary 
Powers. 

India is a vast subcontinent divided into Presi¬ 
dencies and Provinces, inhabited by peoples speaking 
different languages, possessing divers characteristics, 
and living under their own respective Provincial 
Governments. It is therefore inevitable that the con¬ 
stitutional development of tlio country must be 
towards the evolution of the Federal State for India 
within the British Empire, each territorial unit 
forming a State in itself and all being governed in 
matters of important common concern by a Central 
Federal State. In other words, the final goal of 
administration in India should be the ultimate creiv* 


tion of a United States of India within the British 
Empire, the future constitution of the Federal States 
being on the lines of the United States of America, 
the Central Government possessing only such powers 
as may expressly be reserved by it and all the 
** Residuary Powers,” being vested in the individual 
States. The Association is therefore of opinion that 
the next stage in Indian constitutional advance Bhould 
be so devised as to facilitate this end. 

Secretory of State for India and India Council. 

The powers of superintendence and control ovor 
India vested in the Secretary of State under Sec¬ 
tion 2 of the Government of India Act of 1919, are of 
an embarrassing character and inconsistent with the 
spirit of tbo declaration of the 20th August, 1917. 
The Association is, of course, cognisant of the fact 
that the time has not yet arrived when the adminis¬ 
tration of Foreign and Political affairs, the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force, can be safely trans¬ 
ferred to the popular control, but it is strongly of 
opinion that the powers of the Secretary of State 
in matters relating to the internal administration 
of the country should be completely relaxed, as this 
unlimited exercise of power by a British politician, 
sitting in his office 6,000 miles away, with practically 
no experience of the complicated Indian situation is 
opposed to the principles of sound administration and 
the best interests of the country. 

The introduction of this reform will render the costly 
machinery of the India Council absolutely unneces¬ 
sary. If, at any time, the Secretary of State for India 
stands in need of advice on matters of foreign admini¬ 
stration, the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, he 
could rely, as he now does, on the experts of respec¬ 
tive departments. In any case, the reform suggested 
will evidently result in the substantial saving of 
expenditure now incurred on the personnel and staff 
of the India Council. 

Central Government and Legislature. 

A further constitutional advance towards the ulti¬ 
mate goal of responsible Government within the 
British Empire being necessary, the Association 
respectfully suggests the under-mentioned alterations 
in the machinery of the Central Executive Govern¬ 
ment. 

(a) Taking into consideration the peculiar circum- 
Btonces existing in India which are unknown in all 
civilised countries of the world (riz., variety of reli¬ 
gions, rank-common a] ism, caste-prejudice, etc.), the 
Association deems it necessary to suggest that the 
appointments in the Cahinets of the Provincial as 
well as Central Governments should be so filled as to 
give the Muslim community an adequate representa¬ 
tion therein consistent with their importance in the 
political sphere and their voting strength in the 
resnective Councils. 

(b) Should there be any minor Provinces (like Delhi 
and Coorg) under the direct control of the Government 
of India, the system of administration followed in 
those tracts should he similar to the one followed in 
the reformed Provinces, the Central Government being 
made responsible to the Central Legislature for the 
administration of transferred subjects in the terri¬ 
tories directly under its charge. 

As a measure of advance towards the ultimate goal 
of responsible Government the members of the Central 
Cahinet, particularly those in charge of our univer¬ 
sities nnd the work of co-ordination of provincial 
activities in the administration of the transferred sub¬ 
jects, should be selected from among the elected 
members of the Central Legislature and made respon¬ 
sible to it for the duo administration of those subjects. 

(c) The control of the Central Legislature over the 
country budget should be sufficiently widened by in¬ 
creasing the number of votable items, particularly with 
regard to the All India Services except fif absolutely 
necessary) those relating to the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force, the foreign and political affairs, and law, 
order and justice. 
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Th* Provincial Government) and Legislature*. 

In regard to the Provincial Government* the Asso¬ 
ciation submits the following changes 

(а) A unitary form of Government should replace 
the Dyarchy in the Province as in actual working the 
latter has disclosed enormous practical difficulties and 
complications. 

(б) As a measure of a substantial advance towards 
the ultimate goal of responsible Government, full 
autonomy should be conceded to the Province, placing 
all Provincial subjects in charge of Ministers respon¬ 
sible for their administration to the Provincial Legis¬ 
latures, the Governor being the constitutional head of 
the Provincial Government. 

In this connection the Association is sadly cognisant 
of the unhappy events which have disturbed the peace 
of this country daring the last few years. It might, 
therefore, be argued (and perhaps rightly, too, to some 
extent) that time has not yet arrived when the subject 
of law, order and justice can safely be trusted to the 
popular control. To meet the situation, and only as a 
temporary measure, the Association suggests that the 
subject of law, order and justice might be placed under 
the direct control of the Governor himself, full auto¬ 
nomy being restored when the disturbed conditions 
settle down. 

(e) The control of the Provincial Legislature should 
be widened over the Provincial budgets in the manner 
suggested in regard to the Central Legislatures. 

This Association is strongly in favour of the imme¬ 
diate separation of Sind from the Bombay Presidency, 
but if, unfortunately, this united Muslim demand is 
not immediately possible of compliance, this Associa¬ 
tion desires strongly to emphasise the urgent neces¬ 
sity of adopting the population basis in the matter of 
distribution of the Muslim seats (in the Council and 
Assembly) between the Province of Sind and the Pre¬ 
sidency proper. Under the present arrangement, look¬ 
ing to the comparative figures of population, we notice 
that the Bombay Presidency has been treated favour¬ 
ably, while Sind has not had her due share. There is 
no justification for this inequitable distribution of 
seats between the two sections of the same community. 
The Association/ therefore, respectfully urges upon the 
Statutory Commission the need of an equitable redis¬ 
tribution of the Muslim seats under the new constitu¬ 
tional arrangement. 

The Services. 

The rate at which Indianisation of services by direct 
recruitment of Indians to the Imperial service aa well 
as by provincialising the services, has been progressing 
is rather slow. Even the halting recommendations of 
the Lee Commission bare not yet been put into effect 
in their entirety. But, at the same time, the Associa¬ 
tion is of opinion that time has not yet come when 
the civil administration of this country should be run 
by Indians alone independent of European civilians. 
Unfortunately the communalism and caste hatred in 
India is yet so very high that there is every appre¬ 
hension of one community dominating the other. In 
the interests of justice and equity it is very essential 
to still maintain such proportion of European civilians 
in service that it may command sufficient influence 
over the internal administration of the country in 
holding the balance between the different communi¬ 
ties. The Association, therefore, taking into view all 
these fundamental points which could not go over¬ 
looked, makes the following recommendations: — 

(a) The Indian Civil Service is a costly machinery, 
and, therefore, to make the administration a little 
cheaper and, on the other hand, to encourage better 
class of people to enter tho subordinate service, it is 
necessary to raise the proportion or the Provincial 
service men holding posts of District Collectors find 
District Judges. The Association is of opinion that 
40 per cent, all round will be a fair proportion for tho 
men belonging to Provincial service. 


(b) The remaining 60 per cent, appointments should 
be held by the I.C.S. people. Out of that two-thirds 
of Europeans should necessarily be recruited every 
year and one-third Indians. Thus European civilians 
will have 40 per cent., Indian civilians 20 per cent., 
and Provincial service men 40 per cent. 

. (c) In order to safeguard the interests of the Muslim 
minority in the case of men belonging to Provincial 
service holding these high posts, the Muslim com¬ 
munity should hove its proportion eq^aj to its popula¬ 
tion in each Province; and on the other hand, in the 
case of Indian civilians, special effort should be made 
to secure one-third of Mussalmans in service. Till 
Mussalmans are able to secure this reasonable share in 
the open competition 25 per cent, of the scats allotted 
to Indians be filled with Mu&salman suitable candi¬ 
dates by way of nomination. 

2. Equitable liecruit meats .—The unanimous de¬ 
mand of the entire Muslim community in India for 
their proportional share in the administrative 
machinery of the country, is perfectly consonant with 
the principles of justice and equity. The very grounds 
hitherto urged by the Indian politicians for the In¬ 
dianisation of out services apply equally to an equit¬ 
able adjustment of the claims of the various com- 
munities to a proper share in the administration of 
the various departments which manage the affairs of 
the country and look after the welfare and happiness 
of the people. Indeed, it is not. so much Legislative 
Councils, which comes into. direct contact with the 
Indian masses as the various departments of our 
administration, and it is in reality in the hands of 
the latter that the welfare and contentment of the 
vast population of the country lies. It is obvious, 
therefore, that it would not be only unjust but would 
also constitute a grave political danger to allow the 
services which administer the various departments to 
liecoine the monopoly of a class. The existing posi¬ 
tion, undoubtedly, is that with the exception of our 
fighting forces and the police, there is an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of caste Hindus almost monopolising all 
branches of our public services, and the Muslim com¬ 
munity, in spite of its educational progress and poli¬ 
tical importance, is inadequately represented in our 
administrative machinery. 

The Association earnestly holies that means will be 
devised as a result of which, consistently with the 
needs of efficiency, the Muslim community would 
obtain its duo share in the services iu order to secure 
the happiness and contentment of all alike. 

ScjHiration. of Judicial and Executive Functions. 

For several years past the Indian public opinion 
has unanimously demanded separation between the 
Judicial and Executive functions of the administra¬ 
tive machinery. This Association is aware that for 
obvious reasons (including the one of expenditure) it 
is not immediately possible to carry out this much- 
needed reform, but it hopes that a substantial step 
will be taken in that direction in the near future. 
The separation between the two functions may be 
gradual, but the time has come when it should be 
taken in hand forthwith. 

- • *’ The Agricultural Class. 

The Association views with great regret the fact 
that the economic position of the agricultural class 
of this country is rapidly deteriorating owing to the 
heavy burden of taxation. The agriculturists pay 
varying from 25 to 50 per cent, of their income 
towards the State; whereas all tho othor classes and 
industries contribute a maximum of one-eighth of 
their income towards the State. This fact has made 
agriculture the least paying industry in India. 
India’s main industry is agriculture, and therefore it 
is the bounden duty of Government to put forth 
special efforts to ameliorate tho condition of the poor" 
agriculturist in the Mufassil. -In other civilised coun¬ 
tries of the West, just as Great Britain, the land- 
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owners pay only income tax just ns business people 
and the people of all other classes. This procedure 
exempts the peasant proprietors from the heavy 
hi mien of taxation, am! allows them to make their 
living out of their small hit of lain! with contentment, 
without seeking any other necupnI ten. I he principle 
enunciated in India hy the British (iovernment that 
tin ownership of soil vests in tin 1 State, is without 
any foundation, and dues not find support from any 
section of the public. The Indian Taxation Inquiry 
Committee recently appointed hy the (h>\eminent of 
India lias expressed t li- view that the ownership of 
the soil vests in the individual owner and not tin* 
State. Tills opinion of tin* Commit *re is supported 
uj various facts. This i- one of the main reasons any 
the state of the agriculturists in India is getting 
worse day hy day. The Association therefore urges 
upon the Rny.il Comini-'inn to recommend to the 
British Parliament any Midi measure that ii considers 
advantageous and beneficial to the agriculturists of 
this country, so that the great hulk of population of 
British India may live in peace ami contentment. 


thv iSii/cf/nti fits fur far _l/n.di»i M inuritij. 

The following are tin* safeguards that the Associa¬ 
tion considers m**-»*s*a rv u> provided hefore any 
sti j) is taken to grant further instalments of self- 
government. to this country. If i he British Parlia¬ 
ment does not provide these safeguards the Associa¬ 
tion is quite confident that self-government in India 
will operate adversely im the Muslim community and 
oilier minorities, and it will he a complete failure in 
this country, peculiarly constituted as it is : — 

W) The retention of present system of separate 
electorates. 

I hi Adequate representation of Muslim community 
and nlher minorities in the Central and Provincial 
Cabinets. 

fr) To maintain due proportion of Mussulmans in 
services high and low. in view of the recommendations 
made in the special paragraph mi tin* subject. 

(</i To allot one-third repnwnuntiou in the Central 
Legislature and in those Provincial legislatures 
where the population falls below one-third. 
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INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION. 


KARACHI.* 

Dated 12th November, 1928. 


Arj, m Members or the Commission, or the Central Committed (except 
Mm. Kixabhai Pbemchand ), and or the Bombay Provincial Committee. 


Deputation from the Sind Muhammadan Association. 


The deputation consisted of:— 

1. Mr. Muhammad Ayub Shah 
Muhammad Khuhro, M.L.C. 

2. Mir Ayub Khan, Barrister-at-Law, 
First Class Honorary Magistrate. 

3. Mr. Abdur Rahman, Barrister-at- 
Law, Karachi. 

4. Mr. Wahidbaksh IUahibaksh Bhutto, 
M.L A., Zamindar. 

1. Chairman: Mr. Khuh.ro, yon, I think, at® going 
to bo the principal spokesman, are you not?— (Mr. 
Khuhro) : Yes, I am. 

2. You are, I think, a member of the Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Council for the Larkana district?—Yea. 

3. One of the three members, is it not?—Yes. 

4. Then I see Khan Bahadur Wali Muhammad 
Hussanally, whom I had the pleasure of meeting last 
night. He was a member, I think, of the Legislative 
Assembly for two periods?—Yes. 

5. He is also a special firstr<dass magistrate and a 
gentleman who has a very long experience of the 
district?—Yes. 

6. Have we also here, I think we have, Sardar 
■Wahidbaksh, a member of the Legislative Assembly?— 
Yes. 

7. What is the constituency he represents?—The 
Zamindars and Jagirdars of Rural Sind. 

8. And in Mr. Abdur Rahman we have an advocate 
practising at Karachi?—Yea. 

9. And the Honourable Mr. Ali Baksh is a member 
of the Council of State?—Yes. 

10. Then, of course, we have Khan Bahadur Jan 
Muhammad Khan, M.L.C., and others?—Yes. 

11. I think the best coarse will be to ask you, Mr. 
Khuhro, to make a short statement in support of your 
Memorandum. You will appreciate that we all have 
your Memorandum and have read it with a great deal 
of care; so it vill not be necessary to refer to every 
point mentioned therein. But- if you would like to 
make a short statement you may do so?—I want to 
submit a short statement of the demands that we wish 
to put forward on behalf of our Association. The_ 
first thing that we want is that Sind should be sepa¬ 
rated from the Bombay Presidency and constituted 
into a separate autonomous Province. 

12. You want Hie separation of Sind and the crea¬ 
tion of Sind as a separate Province?—Yes. Our next 
demand is that we want separate electorates for the 
Legislature, the local as well as the central, the local 
bodies and educational institutions, Buch as the 
university- 

13. You want separate electorates wherever there is 
election, apparently?—Yes. 

14. Just let us see how it is now. As far as the 
Bombay Council is concerned in Sind there are sepa¬ 
rate electorates are there not?—Yes, there are. 


5. Khan Bahadur Jan Muhammad 
Khan, M.L.C. 

6. Mr. Muhammad Kamil Shah, 
Zamindar. 

7. Khan Bahadur Wali Muhammad 
Hussanally, BA., LL.B. 

8. The Hon. Mr. Ali Baksh Muhammad 
Hussain, Member, Council of State. 

15. Supposing that Sind remained part of the 
Bombay Presidency, do you wish that to continue?— 
Yes, we wish to be represented by separate electorates, 
as is the case at preeent. 

16. Do I understand you to say, also, that if Sind 
were to bo separated and a now Province created, in 
this new Province of Sind you ask for separate electo¬ 
rates?—Yea. 

17: The Mahomedana will be in a very large 
majorityP—Yes. At present what we feel is this: It 
is very essential for us to be separated. If we get 
separation then the question arises whether Hie 
majorities should hare separate electorate* or not. 
That is a Separate issue. 

18. What you really meant was that, as things now 
are, with Sind as part of the Bombay Presidency, you 
wish to have separate electorates in Sind?—Yes. 

19. But supposing that Sind was made a separate 
Province, you reserve the question whether there 
should be separate electorates or not?—Yes, that 
should be reserved for a subsequent stage. 

2U. The population of Sind is a boat millions and 
of those 3£ millions about 2} millions are Mahomedans? 
—That is true, but we have got other disadvantages at 
the same time. 

21. You wish to have the majority protected?—I 
would submit that, though we are in a majority so far 
as the population is concerned, we have so many other 
disadvantages. For instance, most of our population 
is in the mofussil and the Hindu population is largely 
in big towns where they can easily go to the polling 
booths, and, further, they are more educated. Their 
vptinc strength at present is nearly equal to ours 
though their population is about 27 per cent. 

22. I would just like to follow that. In the Bombay 
Government memorandum we have got three figures 
by adding which we should get the present voting 
strength of the Hindus. In round figures there are 
18,000 of them in Karachi city,'there are 24,000 of 
them in Eastern Sind and 25,000 of them in Western 
Sind. The total of these figures comes to 67,000. What 
do you suppose the total Mahomedan voting strength 
is? Roughly, I think, it is the same. Over and above 
that there are other disadvantages, for instance, the 
bnnia class exercise great influence in the mofussil. 
The Hindu community is far more organised on 
account of their education and other facilities they had 


For evidence taken in Bombay, «« pp. 1-80. 
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already. They are represented in greater numbers in 
the public service, and they have got * good deal of 
influence. 

23. Do I understand you to sny that in the public 
service of Sind, the Hindus hare a larger share than 
is proportionate to their population strength?—Yes, 
much larger. 

24. And you think that is a reason why you want 
separate electorates?—Yes, that is also one of the 
reasons. 

25. May we go on to the next point?—Our next 
demand is that we should have one-third share in the 
legislature, central as well as provincial. 

26. Your point seems not to be limited to Sind but 
is a more general one?—1 am talking of the Bombay 
presidency as a whole. 

27. You think, supposing that Bombay ■ presidency 
remains as it is now, that the Mahomedans ought to 
be secured in one-third of the total number of seats? 
—Yes. At present also we enjoy about 31 per cent, of 
the seats. Aa a matter of fact when the investigations 
with regard to the last reforms was going on the 
Lucknow Pact conceded enhanced representation for 
the Muslims wherever they were in minority, and iu 
view of that we got this representation. We think 
that taking into consideration our political importance 
and our past history we should have excess of represen¬ 
tation. 

28. May I say, Mr. Khuhro, that as far as the 
general argument goes with regard to India as a whole, 
the Conference has heard a good deal about this argu¬ 
ment, and receded many memoranda. So I hardly 
think it will be necessary to discuss this moruing the 
more general point. I just ask you this about it. Do 
you mean that in your view the Mahomedans in every’ 
province should be guaranteed one-third of the total 
seats, but that in provinces where they have a larger 
population than one-third, they should have more than 
one-third of the seats?—According to the Montford 
reforms there are nine provinces, out of which in only 
two the Mussalmans have got a majority. 

29. Let us take the two where the Mahomedans are 

in a majority. Do I understand yon to ask not for 
one-third but in proportion to the population?—In 
those provinces also the Mahomedans have a narrow 
majority, so that should be maintained, lest majority 
may not become minority. * 

30. Can we take your next point?—The next point 
is with regard to the one-third share in the Cabinet 
as we have asked in our memorandum, and that should 
be by an Act of Parliament by which wo should get a 
fixed share in the Cabinet of the local as well as the 
Central Government. 

31. Let us stick for the moment to the Bombay 
council, or rather to the Bombay Government. At pre¬ 
sent there is a Mahomedan minister. There was a 
Mahomedan minister, I understand, who belonged to 
Sind, and who is now an Executive Council Member. 
Do I understand you to say that here in Bombay you 
would like to secure that in the future administration 
there should always be a Mahomedan member? Is that 
right?—At present there arc two sides, the executive 
and the transferred. 

32. I was assuming that in the future there will be 
the same administration, which you called a Cabinet— 
the word does not perhaps matter. Y'ou say that apart 
from representation in tho legislature you would like 
to secure what you regard as a proper Mahomedan 
representation in the executive?—Yes; we want ade¬ 
quate representation in the executive in proportion to 
our members in the legislature. 

33. There, again, it is rather a general question 
which the Conference has heard a good deal about ill 
other plncoa. What is your next point?—The next 
point is with regard to the safeguards for the minori¬ 
ties, such as religious freedom, and that of profes¬ 
sion, etc. 

34. Safeguards for the minorities?—Yes. 

33. Are you speaking of Sind?—I am speaking of 
the Bombay presidency as a whole. It is a general 
point, more or less. 


30. Does it apply to Sind?—If Sind is constituted as 
a sepurate province we will no longer be in a minority. 

37. Somebody else will be. If Sind is constituted a 
separate province, you truly say that the Mahomedans 
will no longer lie in a minority, but when you urge 
protection for minorities, is that limited to Maho¬ 
medan minorities?—At present I was talking of the 
Muslim minority of the Bomhay presidency as a whole. 
We have no objection to any minority being similarly 
protected. 

38. You are prepared to concede protection for 
minorities without asking which the minority is?—If 
Sind is separated, of course there will be minorities 
of other communities. 

39. What is your next point?—With regard to 
education I wanted to say that we are very backward, 
and therefore special provision ought to be made by 
which Mussalmans should have adequate funds for 
improving their educational facilities, and that should 
be the first charge on the Government exchequer. And 
then our last demand is that zumindars and jngirdars 
should have extra representation. At present they 
have got only one seat from whole of Sind on the Bom¬ 
bay Council, and the Sirdars and Inamdars and Taluq- 
dars of the presidency get only two seats. And on 
the Legislative Assembly they (Sind Jagirdars) get one 
seat alternately. 

40. Your last point is concerned with land-owning 
representation ?—Yes. 

41. You pointed out that at present in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly there is one representing landowners in 
the Bombay presidency. I understand that he repre¬ 
sents Sind landowners during one Assembly, and pre¬ 
sidency proper landowners during another ?—Yes, we 
get representation alternately. 

42. Then you pointed out also that in the Bombay 
Legislative Council there is one member from Sind 
representing the landowners?—Yes, that ib Zamindars 
and landowners. There are two from the presidency. 

43. What is it which you ask for which would change 
that?—The number of seats ought to be increased. 
Now, os a matter of fact, their representation is too 
small. 

44. By how much do you want to have representa¬ 
tion in the Legislative Council of Sind landowners 
increased?—Of course, the Association has not de¬ 
cided on that point, but personally I think that there 
cught to be two seats instead of one. 

45. You nr<\speaking personally, and your view is 
that you must have two seats?—Yes. 

46. Have I fairly got from vou the main points?— 
Yes. 

4 47. Chairman: Before my colleagues put their ques¬ 
tions to you, is there anything which others wish to 
say ? 

Khan Bahadur TVofi Muhammad JJussanaily (second 
witness): I only want to add a few words so far as 
the backwardness of the Mussalmans is concerned. 
There is, first of all, the Mahomedan illiteracy and 
the Mussalman agricultural people, who are the prin¬ 
cipal voters in the province, are entirely under the 
infl uenco of the money-lenders, who exercise a very 
enormous power on these agriculturists. On the one 
hand, they are under the influence of this moneyed 
class, and on the other the services preponderate with 
the Hindu influence. In fact, the proportion of 
Hindu service men will be about four to five times 
more than the Mussalmans. Therefore these subor¬ 
dinate Hindu officials also influence the Mahomedan 
voters, and the result was that even in the local 
bodies before the Reforms came in we Mussalmans 
cruld not get a seat in tho municipalities. In the 
district boards at least there was some influence which 
th' Mussulmans could command, but* in municipali¬ 
ties, and particularly in the Karachi municipality, 
thcro are very many discs in which not on* Mussal- 
man could get elected, although the Mussalman popu¬ 
lation is fuirlv large and the Mussalman voters also 
are equally large. That was chiefly because these 
joint electorates and the Mussalman voters were in¬ 
fluenced so mnrh that they could get hardly a repre- 
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■ii-nlAti>m. It was on account of that that wp grit 
rato decorates in tin* local bodies. in mumripnli- 
L;r;. ami district hoard*. If we revert bark to joint 
• -t urates now, -our po.'itinn will lie tin* same :»s it 
u.is In-fute llie Reforms in tlic municipalities anti 
district boards. And therefore l say tliat we require 
separate electorates whether Si ml i- made into a 
separate province or conti ones to remain with 
Bombay. 

<'Ini inn, in . 1 perhaps at this juncture say 

that Mr. Stewart has adiled up the liguivs, ami they 
lertainly are very striking. As things are now, the 
nnn-Malioinrdan voters in Smtl amount tn liT.LKXl, ami 
the Mahomedan voters add up to ol).001). (.urtainly it 
is very striking, in view of tho fact that two and a 
h.ill out of tin- total of tliree and a quaiier million- 
nrp Mahotnedans. So tliat it really comes to thi>. 
tliat the three Hindus who Ml in the ('oum.il repre- 
'■•■nting Sind have got mm li more populous conui- 
tHenries than the fourteen Malionmdaiis who sit in 
tin* Con mil. That is, 1-1 memhers share a consti¬ 
tuency of 59,009 voters, while three members share a 
njustitueney of iiT.OWh That is striking.* 

48. Mnjur .Utter; You said that the Mahoniedans 
are very much under the- influence of the buniu class/ 
— Ye-. 

41). Can you tell us tho process in which tho m- 
iniluence is exercised ?—The thing is the Mussulmans 
who are the agriculturists generally belong to th? 
peasant cla.-s, and they do stand in need of 
burrowing money from the fain in money-lenders. It 
naturally follows that at the time* of election, if there 
were joint electorates, the hnnin who would he din cilv 
interested, will bring to hear his influence of money, 
and the Mussulman voter who is under hi* thumb 
will certainly coii-i-icr twice before he does anytliing 
against hi* will. 

50. But how is that done? Supposing urn have an 
election and a large number of voters vute lor the 
Mahomedan against the will of the boa in, how is the 
influence exercised?--There arc oilier difficulties also. 
Knr instance, a bund does not advance loans only by 
taking mere receipts. He lends his money on tho 
mortgage of landed property. Supposing lie advances 
H>. 1,000, he take* the extra precaution tn get mort¬ 
gaged u property worth R*. 10.000. which also is 
done hy a clear sale deed, heiu-e the future fare of 
tliat Mussulman more or !■—s is in tho hands of that 
bon in. 

51. But supposing you have nil election, am! .'op¬ 
posing for llie scat there are only Muslim candi¬ 
dates. \Vh;U has tin* money-lender got to do with ;t ? 
—There the- inum-i -lender run Id insist on a particular 
11 1 min candidate being put up and voted for again.-! 
the Mahuitiedan*. Thy M.'di'jnu-daii.s liave got no such 
organisation among t hem-cl ves as tu make it a 
I'liiimion thing and join together in voting. 

52. Then the second point. is this. When it ha.*, 
been xuggf-led that there -hould he joint doctorate- 
with reservation of scats, i s ha- been said tliat in 
tliat case what you call had Mahomednns would bo 
put up against good Mahoitiudati.*.?—Yes. tli.it lias 
actually happened. 

53. Why has not. the bun hi now with separate elec¬ 
torates .succeeded in putting up his candidates?—At 
present fin* fight is between one Mahonxlut and 
another Mahnmcdan. and one Hindu and another 
Hindu, and therefore, as a matter of fact, the i-unio 
is not interested. Of course. even at pre-ont a 
certain amount of influence is exercised, hut it is not 
->o murh as it will hi* if the communal electurates at« 
changed into joint, when ho will have a strung addi¬ 
tional julv.inrngc of Hiniiu voting. 

54. Why not? Supposing \.,.i have p-.D* ii-allv 
conscious h.mi>‘ class, why do nut they do it- row? - 
At preset): the Mti--alm m-. as they have ■*. their 
own separate elect ora tt-s. g»*nerallv sc for: li-y ImM 


# Note.— The figurn *>1 fiU.utMi whs chnlb-eu'- d .is too 
small next dav t*v the s-vike-inim nf the Hindu ir-i-ntalio:;, 
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Maliomeduu candidates tn stand, mid they succeed 
i.lmost always, although ui.ca-i nil ally there might ir: 
some difference here and there. 

I'htiirintm: I was going to make this suggestion for 
ilio sake hf good order. I think it might he a con¬ 
venient, plan if questions tn these gentlemen ahonl 
their desire fur the separation of Sind—a very im¬ 
portant. point—were put as it were together sepa¬ 
rately at the end nf our morning sitting, heciu.»i* 
otherwise all points will be mixed up. Perhaps there 
might. In* a few questimis to he put by other members 
nil other matters. 

.15. Jtnji i .Vi itnth .lfi Khan: You consider the Nikh*. 
in Suul a distinct community from the re-t of tin* 
Hindus?—No: they are fur nil practical purposes 
Hindus, but they are very few. 

,1(i. Hut you consider the depressed classes a dis¬ 
tinct community?—As a matter of fact, there an- 
very few depressed clus-e.s people here. Their nunihi r 
is absolutely negligible. In Thar and 1’arkar district 
wo have got a few. 

57. You liave recommended separate electorates for 
them in your memorandum?—Wc have said that tilei- 
maiely that should b«* the method to secure their 
proper representation, which otherwise will In* diffi¬ 
cult to ensure. 

5S. Do you recommend adult suffrage now?—The 
Association, of course, by a majority decided it. 

59. You have stated at page 202 that the grant nf 
adult suffrage need not be delayed any- longer?-The 
Association did decide so hy a majority, hut my uwn 
personal view" is that sonic time ought to he taken 
before adult suffrage is given. 

00. 'J^n.on this matter,you dfrom the others? 
—Slightty I do, and that for tfVo reason*. One 
is that at present there is the objection of Mussulman 
women going to the polling booths. They olivetve 
purdah, and tliat is one of the difficulties in our way: 
and secondly, there is the backwardness of education 
among the Mohamodans. 

Gl. But your Association has recommended it?- - 
Yes, that is the majority demand. 

62. Does this recommendation apply to Sind alone, 
or dues it apply to the whole country ?—Of course, we 
are talking for the whole 01 India. 

i>t. Sind, if it is separated, will a!.-u have adult 
suffrage then?—Yes. 

Gl. In that case yuu will have 7-1 Mussulmans to 2t : 
non-Mu.-salmans. That will he the percentage *if your 
voting strength in St mi?—Ordinarily the percentage 
will be according to population, I think, which i.s 
roughly 72 per cent, against about 2S per rent. non- 
Muslims. 

til. The population is 72 per cent. Mussulmans? - 
Yes, roughly. 

■Jtj. Still you d- main! separate electorates 0 —We re- 
commend separate eb , torates. a-1 replied tn thcChnir- 
mati when we consider the question ns connected wttli 
tlie Bombay presidency. Hut when Sind is separated. 
Wc sav that it will then be quite a -epnrnte issue, be¬ 
cause we will not then he in a minority, a ml the ques¬ 
tion will then arise whether a majority coirtnunitv 
should have a separate electorate. Along with that 
there arc other difficultics in our way. We cjn not 
think that we have got tin* majority of voters. ::tid 
therefore, we will nut he able to return n good number 
of our representatives unless adult suffrage i- al-o 
granted along with it. 

(i7. You wnnt ;j:l per cent. Mussulman representation 
in provinces when* tli**y are in a minority?-A cs. 

G.8. You want tliat representation in Madras and 
the Central Provinces as well?--Tn Madras tho Miis- 
s.itmaiis are vej , jniu-h in n minnrity. Hut then von 
iia\v their •■••brical iiiinnrfance. and mher tbiugi 
al-n to hp taken into consideration. At the time when 
we were considering this qiic-tiun we wen* m.itulv 
thinking of the Hum hay prp-idenrv. and in the H.im- 
bay presidency tiu*v :mi.-t have mie-third. And 1 iliink 
tli.- Miij.--alnir.ns ail over the lajiiniry whcn-vi-r tl:**v 
ar.* in a minority m-.-t have exce—ivc repre-« ntatiun. 
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G9. Your memorandum says that the Mussulmans 
should in no case have less than 3d per rent, repre¬ 
sentation even in councils of those- provinces where 
the Muslim population falls below oinMliird?—Yrs.be- 
causc of the other considerations that 1 have pointed 
out that the Mussulman minority is a very important 
minority, and it does need a special concession, 

TO. Sir Ilari Sintjh dour: Your recommendation is 
that in those provinces where Mnluuurdans are mi a 
majority, a majority of seats should be reserved for 
them, and in the provinces where they are in a niiuo- 
ritv at least one-third of the seats should lie reserved 
for them?—Yes. 

71. Arc you prepared to comedo the saint 1 privileges 
to the Hindus as well?—No, because the Hindu com¬ 
munity is in a very large majority throughout India, 
while the Muslim community is in a minority. 

72. You are going to penalise) thu Hindus for their 
advanced state of progress?—No, it is a question of 
safeguarding the minorities. 

73. Do you not think that by giving effect to your 
pioposal tho backward communities will rule the 
advanced communities?—] do not think so, because l 
think personally that if tho backward communities 
me ghcn their share in the public services, and also 
in all the elected bodies, even then they will not 
dnminato the situation. May I tell you my personal 
experience of the Bombay council that, though we 
have got at present an excessive representation, if all 
minorities join together we are nowhere, unless and 
until (! to eminent run ip = to our support. -As an 
instance. 1 might cite the recent voting that took 
place on the I’niversitv Bill. All the memliors of the 
noii-Hraluniu party, the Mussulmans and the 
depressed classes tvero united, but because Govern¬ 
ment did not support them, our amendments were 
thrown out. 

74. Your position is like this, thnt though you may 
get all you want you are not sure of safeguarding tho 
interests of your community unless you have tho 
Government bloc at your back?—No; the Government 
bloc may not remain hereafter. What we want is 
that the minority must have excessive representation, 
so that it may not he terrorised and subjected by tho 
majority communities. 

75. That is perfectly true, but what safeguard 
v-culd von give to the other communities to see that 
they are not penalised bv your (ronimtiinty?—Our 
community being in a minority the majority com¬ 
munities need have no such fear. 

7ii. Your point of view is that the advanced com¬ 
munity is likely to terrorise vour community whiio 
your community js lint. Well, on page 202 of your 
Memorandum, you say that “ The Association i> 
strongly of opinion that in future the electorate-, 
should he divided into tour ela>*»s—Muslim, de¬ 
pressed claws, miscellaneous communities. and ca.-io* 
Hindu-." You want separate ele'-tornic* for all four 
of them?—I think m: otherwise there is no chance, 
for lie* depressed cla •>- and id her conn-.unities heinc 
r. pn-i-iii»-d when tin* Legislatures aro wholly elec¬ 
tive. A* present they emue in only by nomination. 

77. Having given you n majority in Sind and in 
the provinces where 'mi have a numerical strength, 
how would you appnrimu thu rest- of ih»* seats?--! 
•Aili ftiH fix the seat-? for the Mussulmans and then 
distribute the remaining scats amongst thu otb< r 
com mu; lilies. 

78. } on say “Give u< what- we want and (livid? 
the rest amongst vour*>*-lvos as best as you can ”r — 
Yes. 

7'j. Now as regards the influence of tlu* hania. ha-, 
tlicre been any single ca-o in which your commuuitv 
has ci-ii.jibiint «1. and re;..pin died -m t■ -'i'nily, eith. r 
by an • ■Vrti'ui peril an, or o'.bciwise. uf any cleon.-M 
having b.iui inilueivcl by th^ havin ':—!\fy rollcngu'* 
gave you the reply that before separate Vice?orate;* 
were Kir.'ii m the mui.i- ^m 1 . ties iiarcilv any Aln.-U;:. 
was — Turned. 

80. Thai- is not Mi- ;m-.w<*r m mv question —iK!n;i- 
Jiahn.Iur Writ Muh.r, . -■./ If „ n.,1! , f ) : Msiv I ] 1; , v .- 
yuur p.'.mission to nn-w.-r that quo u.m?- 1 would 


say that it is very difficult to prove this influenco of 
one class over another; it is impossible to put iu any 
election petition on the point. You know, even cor¬ 
ruption at elections is very difficult to prove. So there 
have been few election petitions after the Reforms in 
the .various provinces, and none in Sind. 

SI. We can then take it that this is your allegation, 
hut that it cannot sufficiently be proved?—I deny that 
proposition. 

Sir Unit Sintjh Cvur: 1 am asking you whether this 
thing has ever been put to test? 

Chairmun: I.et mo summarise. The opinion w-hich is 
strongly and firmly held by these gentlemen is that, in 
fact, there is the influence of the bantu; hut on tho 
other hand it is cjuito frankly admitted that it has 
never been made tho subject of election petition, and 
no proof of it ill an election petition has ever been 
offered. That, I think, is a fair summary. 

82. Sir Jlari Singh (Jour: You have said that the 
non-Muslims or the Hindus are better organised than 
yourselves. Now, if wo give you what yuu now want, 
will that improve your organising capacity? How will 
that improve when you are so much illiterate and so 
much backward?—Education will improve. 

83. What is the stimulus jou have left for organis- 
ing yourselves?—Education will be tho stimulus. 

8-1. How will you educate yourselves? If you were 
to get a special education grant, that is a different 
matter. But by apportioning political power in pro¬ 
portion to your numerical strength, would it not per¬ 
petuate your backwardness liy giving you what you 
ought not to pet till von are advanced r—(.l/r. 
Khuhro): It will take some time for us to organise 
ourselves, as we are backward . . . 

85. I quite admit that you are not sufficiently 
educated, and as well organised as the Hindus. Having 
assumed that, we say wo give you certain facilities 
which you would not be entitled to, but for your back¬ 
wardness. Now, by giving you special facilities, by 
giving largor representation, what guarantee is there 
that- you would then conic up to the Hindus in point 
of education and general progress? —{Khnn Bahadur 
ITafi Muhammad Hyssanally) : May I point out that 
one of our demands del ailed in our nir-mnminium is 
that we should have special facilities fur education. 
Education is the one thing that will organise us. 
Along with these special privileges as you" may call 
them for the time being, if mir education receives an 
impetus by special provisionwe will, in course nf 
time, he better organised than what we are now. The 
Hindu community also organised itself after it re¬ 
ceived education, and now tho Hindus are well or¬ 
ganised because they are highly educated. Simihirlv, 
as our education improves from time to time, wo will 
he better organised, and all these special difficulties 
that you are referring m will vanish. I cannot sav— 
and it is impossible to sav- that because vou giro us 
some special facilities, that in itself will remove back¬ 
wardness. But along with the>« ae want special facili¬ 
ties for education, and as m-..ii a.- we ;-i * ,»ri a par. so 
far as education is concerned, with the other com- 
r.miiities, all these special jimih-ges will vanish and 
W, U iji * better organised and be in a position te 
>:aud on our own legs. 

•dj. How long, Khan Bahadur, will it take before 
you are bettor organised - -Thai will depend upon 
thu special facilities we »«•!. 

87. Suppling we give y.-.j all that v.m want. May 
I ask you how long the of!:- i- romniuni;v has taken to 
organise it-afff?—If special facilities are provided for 
education wv> will organ;--- r»ur>elves mu: tho more 
Hinds you give us for education the Ir*'; time wo will 
i nke. 

Taking th>' view that, you do. Khan Bahadur, 
and suppi-iug all reasonable and ad-spiato facilities 
are given and the cnnee»«i..n you a.-k Fur are granted, 
l aw many years, do you think, it will require for you 
iu organise yourselves? • 1 l i- *«* pr.»jjhr*>y. 

"d. Rhiigiily—It al! depends upon what special 
'.ii-iltti'-s v-Mi give us at;.I o-r how lung. 

di). AVhit I ;,m afraid "f is that it might lead fn 
ilu- perpetuation of this syneiii, which I think should 
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be avoided.—(J/r. Khuhro): 1 do not exactly follow 
you. 1 want to know wliat do you call in the present 
case a concession or a facility. 

01. Chairman: Let mo try again jnat to sum up the 
point. It seems to me that the point of 6ir Hari 
Singh flour's question is really this. If you are 
guaranteed the same representation and the same 
political rights, however backward you are, do you 
think that is a good way to encourage your progress? 
i can quite understand that people who feel that they 
me at a disadvantage ask for and may require special 
protection. Hut you always have to consider tho 
other argument: Is tho protection which you give 
t bciii likely to on courage them to be strong enough 
alter wards, to live in a freer world P Exactly the 
same question arises in economics. One of the diffi¬ 
culties about grunting protection by tariffs is that it 
tends to make people roly upon protection and there¬ 
fore go on asking for more. Id the same way, the 
question of Sir Ilari Singh, if he will allow mo to say 
so, is if the Muhomedaiis here are guaranteed the 
same representation, however backward they may be 
and however much they may fail to resist influences 
like that of the bunin, do you think that that is going 
to create a spirit of political independence which will 
nutko them afterwards stand on their own feet?— 
l-Vr. Khuhro): In India, there are many divisions, 
there are many religions, unlike other countries, it 
will have a peculiar Constitution. We are divided on 
religious grounds. If the minorities have not got any 
safeguards, it will be difficult for them to live; the 
minorities must have safeguards for their existence. 
We therefore consider that this safeguard of extra 
i‘'presentation or separate electorates mnst he 
granted to minority communities, not as a concession 
but a necessity for protection. 

tW. Chtiirman: I understand you, Khan Bahadur, 
to sav that you do not look forward to the indefinite* 
preservation of separate electorates, but you think 
ihut, it is necessary at present and for some time to 
t.**njp. Is that right?— (Khan Bahadur Wali 
Muhinnnuul JlussaruiUy) : Yes, Sir. 

Mir .li/iih Khan: I think the answer to Sir Hari 
Singh hour's question is that when the Mohan) ed ana 
who have been under this domination- find that the 
domination has gone, that will be an impetus and 
encouragement to them to organise themselves better 
tlian what they are at present, and having learnt that 
lesson after experience of some years, I am sure they 
will Mime to that standard to whioh you expect them 
tu come. 

98. Sir 'Hari Singh Oour: That is your hopeP—Yes. 

I may also add. Sir, I think it will be fair that in 
such places or provinces where there are other minori¬ 
ties, in fairness we must extend to them the Bame 
privileges and the same protection that we claim. 

Mr. Abdur Rahman: I agree with my friend Mr. 
Mir Avub Khan. 

94. Chairman: Your proposal is for protection in 
the special circumstances of India, and you are pre¬ 
pared to say that it should be applied indefinitely, 
whatever the minority may be?—Yes. 

95. Sir Zvifigar Alt Khan: Do you want separate 
electorates?— -(Mr. Khuhro) : Yes. 

96. Do you think that is necessary for your exist¬ 
ence as a community P—Absolutely necessary. ^ ^ 

97. Do you thiwfc that if this right is not conceded 
to you, you will, become a political nonentity P—We 
will be nowhere. 

98. Do you thhik that if this right is not conceded 
to you, your progress will not proceed as rapidly as 
that of the sister community, and that you will bo 
hampered at every step by the diligence or the 
superior culture of the Hindus?—I think our progress 
will be entirely blocked if we have no separate elec¬ 
tor ate. 

99. Your progress will not be os rapid as you 
expect without establishing your separate rights?— 
Yes. 

100. Conld you please toll me whether you wane 
provincial autonomy P-—If adequate safeguards are 


provided for the minorities by the British Parlia¬ 
ment, we will agree to any further advancement, 
provincial autonomy or anything else, but unless 
that is done we do not think we can recommend the 
graut of provincial autonomy. 

101. What do you think ahould be the controlling 
authority of the Central Government or the Govern¬ 
ment of India?—I think His Excellency the Viceroy, 
as representative of the King Emperor, should be the . 
controlling authority. 

102. That is true. What I want to know ii, do you 
want the Government of India to be invested with 
sufficient authority in order to control the provinces? 

— Yea; in certain cases it will be found necesaary that 
the Government of India should have control; the 
Central Government ought to be sufficiently strong in 
cases of emergency. 

103. What do you think about Law and Ordaiv- 
should it be reserved or transferred ?—I cannot recom¬ 
mend it to be a transferred subject at present; it 
should be reserved. 

104. Chairman: Yon say in answer to Sir Zolfiqar’s 
question whether you think Law and Order should Uh 
transferred that you do not think it ahould be trans¬ 
ferred at present, but you think it should be reserved. 

Is that an expression of your personal opinion or is it 
the view of your Association?—We have laid that 
down in our memorandum. 

105. You are speaking for the majority of your 

Association?— Yes. r 

106. Sir Zvlfiqar dtt Khan: Can you tell me what 

is your idea of the recruitment of the services? 
Should efficiency be the sole criterion of appointment 
to the services?—No, I do not think so. AH com¬ 
munities should have a fair share in the public service 
of their country, end that should be the main con¬ 
sideration. * 

107. I want to be very clear on thia point. Iteu a . 
very important subject for all concerned. If yiAare 
not given your prqper share in the public services, 
and even with the Indinnisation of senates the mono¬ 
poly of services is given to other communities, would - 
yoii under those conditions demand Indianisation of 
services P —We will not demand Indi&ni&atian of. 
sendees unless our community, or all minority com¬ 
munities are given their due share in the public 
services. I certainly attach more importance to the 
share that will be allojted to all communities, includ¬ 
ing the minority communities, than to the Indianisa- 
tion of services which will result in a monopoly of 
certain advanced communities in the services, which 

is most objectionable to our Association. I therefore 
submit that our definite view is that our communitr 
must have a proper proportion in public services and 
so all minorities. 

108. Chairman: Let me put it this way. Do I 
understand you rightly to say that you attach more 
importance to securing that the. Mohamedsn com¬ 
munity gets what you regard as an adequate share 
of the posts than you do to Indianisation in the 
nbstract, and that you would bo opposed to the appli¬ 
cation of Indianisation if it resulted in the over¬ 
whelming predominance of one community? Do I 
put it quifce right?—Yes, quite right. 

109. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi: With regard to 
the services, you want adequate representation to 
©Very community in every province in the country. 
When you say that, may I know whether you have 
due regard to the efficiency of the services?—So far 
as efficiency is concerned, my view is that efficiency is 
already sacrificed with the question of Indianisation. 
There is a great demand that there should be Indian- 
isation of services. So efficiency, is already out of 
question. 

110. Do you mean-that if efficiency is already sacri¬ 
ficed, that mistake should be repeated iu future?—I 
do not think it is n mistake T think it is fair that a 
proper share is given to all communities in the 
administration of the country. 

111. Even at the sacrifice of efficiency?—Efficiency 
will not be sacrificed. If at nil you believe so it is 
already sacrificed. 
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112* What mode of recruitment do you suggeit for 
the recruitment of services? Should it be by a Public 
Senrioe Communion or should it be by nomination 
entirely b^the head of the province P—If there is % 
question .of. selection it must be from alt communities, 
and bo long* as they are competent they must he 
nominated by the head of the province and' the 
minister in charge, just to see that all communities 
are properly represented. 

H3-. Are you aware that in provinces whefo the 
appointment lies in the hands of the minister there is 
a general wmplaint that too much favouritism is 
shown for the sake of comxminalisxn?— (Khan 
Bahadur Wali Muhammad HuuanaUy ): So for as 
that is concerned, so long os the appointments are 
made by any human agency, that complaint will 
remain; but the question to decide is whether such 
complaints have any substance. 

114. You advocate universal suffrage ? Do ybu in¬ 
clude women also Ehuhro): Our council has 

already given the right of voting to women. 

115. Do you think that this right will be fully 
exercised by the women of your community P—It will 
take some time before they fully exercise the right. 
It is only very reoently that this right has been given. 
Personally, I think that it is too early to extend that 
privilege to them because of their lack of education. 
But unless some special arrangements are made they 
may not be able to exercise that right fully. 

116. Chairman : The question os to whether there 
should be or should not he women suffrage under the 
present arrangements is a question to be decided by 
the various Provincial Legislatures in India P—The 
discretion was given .to the Provincial Council, and 
there was a resolution moved by Dr. Paranjpye in 
the Bombay Council for the extension of franchise to 

■ women which was carried by the Council, though the 
majority of the Mohamedqna were opposed to it. 

(Khan Bahadur Wali Muhammad Huuanally , 
witness): May I supplement the answerP So far as 
the question of 'joint and separate electorates is con¬ 
cerned, it may be noted that there is a very strong 
sentiment of purdah amongst us Mussalmans, though 
the purdah amongst the Mussulmans is being given 
up very* slowly. Therefore if there are joint elec¬ 
torates we will be at t very great disadvantage, 
because our women will not go to the polling booths 
in great numbers, and it will take perhaps thirty or 
forty years before our women fully exercise tbeir 
votes. But if there are separate electorates far our¬ 
selves, then whether the women have got the right of 
voting or not will not affect it materially. 

117. Sanlar Shivdev Singh Vberoi: May I know 
the percentage of literate ndults in Sind?— (Mr. 
Khuhro): The percentage of literate adults is very 
very low; it is something like two or three per cent. 

118. And still yon advocate universal suffrage?— 
Yes, that is the opinion of the majority, though per¬ 
sonally I am not for its immediate grant, as I have 
already stated. 

119. Great 1 stress has been laid on the influence of 
the bania class, I have not been able to understand 
how that is detrimental to the interests of the Muslim 
community?—I stated that things had gone to 
such a pitch as we anticipated. Our apprehension is, 
as I have stated, that if circumstances change, then 
it will be a question for serious consideration. 

120. Dr. Suhravoardy: I find that the number of 
non-Mahomedan voter* is 67,000 in Sind and the 
number of Mohomedan voters is 59,000. May I know 
if the franchiso is the same in both the constituencies 
or is there any difference in the franchiseP 

Chairman: It is the same. 

121. Dr. Suhrav>aTdy: You havo stated in your 
Memorandum that in every province where the 
Muslim* ar« in a minority you wnnt one-third repre^- 
mentation, and where they are in a majority you want 
representation according to the population. Do I 
understand you to mean that in cases where the 
numerical strength of the Mussalmans does not entitle 
them to one-third representation you want that, on 


account of their political and historical importance, 
they should be given one-third representation in 
order to make them an effective minority, whereas itt 
cases where they are in a majority, for example as in 
Bengal and the Punjab, you will be quite content if 
they get their share of representation on the basis 
of population?—Yes. 

122. You know that under the existing arrange¬ 
ments the Mussalmans are nowhere in a position to 
tyraunise over other communities because they are in 
a minority in almost every province, and in Bengal 
and in the Punjab they are in a bare majority. Is 
that correct P —Yes, it is absolutely correct. 

123. But in the event of the separation of Sind and 
the introduction of Reforms in the North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province, the Mussalmans may be in a majority 
in these two provinces and the non-Muslims may be 
less than one-third of the population. Iu that case 
are you prepared to concede to the non-Muslim popu¬ 
lation the same privileges and the some representa¬ 
tion which you are now asking?—1 have no objection 
to that. 

124. Chairman: You would be prepared to see the 
minority given one-third representation ?—Yes. 

125. Surdar Mujumdar: Have the Sind Mahomedan 
Association written and published a book or pamphlet 
with reference to the book published by Professor 
Chabloni?—There are pamphlets written by many in¬ 
dividuals. 

126. JSCAan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto: Can yon give an 
instance where in joint electorates undesirable candi¬ 
dates have come in in spite of the union of the 
Muslims?—There are certain instances. For instance, 
there is the Thar and Parkar district school board, 
where there is the joint electorate and the reservation 
of seats for the minorities. The Mussalmans have got 
a narrow majority in that school board. Out of nine 
seats on the board four are occupied by the Hindus 
and five by the Muslims. What happened was that 
the Hindus put up two undesirable candidates among 
the Muslims, one was a private servant of a bantu 
and the other was his cultivator. They Both were 
returned, as all Hindu voters combined to vote for 
them. Thus Hindus got majority by indirect means. 
So the Hindus will always have their way. Similarly 
I remember there were questions in the Bombay 
Council regarding the Ahmedabad school board. A 
capable Muslim, an M.A., was thrown out, and in his 
place an ordinary man who was not even a matricu¬ 
late was taken up, because Hindus had the majority 
of voters. 

127. Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto: You moan that 
all communities should get adequate share in the 
services?—Yes. I said I was opposed to Indianisation 
unless all communities get their proper share. 

128. So far as efficiency is concerned, is it not the 
opinion at least here in the Province of Sind 
that Since recruitment from England stopped, par. 
ticularly in departments like Irrigation, efficiency hai 
already suffered?—Efficiency has, of course, alreadj 
suffered because of the cry for Indianisation, and the 
best people cannot be recruited. 

129. May I understand that all the members of the 
deputation that are present here to represent th« 
Sind Mahomedan Association are individually against 
universal suffrage?—Yes, we want that extended t« 
males only. 

130. Some people attribute that the present fric¬ 
tion between different communities is due to separate 
electorates?—I certainly disagree with that vieWj 
because I may point out that separate electorate] 
were first granted to the Mussalman community undei 
the Minto-Morley Reforms, and subsequently they 
wore given representation on a larger scale by the 
present Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. There were 
no frictions between the two communities until lately 
in 1924. It was only after 1924, when a general move- 
ment of Shuddhi 'and Sanguthan was started by 
Hindu leaders like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and others, that these things about communal frio- 
tions cropped up. But before that, even though there 
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were separate electorates, there was no friction. I 
may also point out that at the time of the Lucknow 
Pact the Hindus never objected to separate elec¬ 
torates. 

Mr . Abdur Rahman (irifneu): My own opinion is 
that the peace between the two communities is con¬ 
siderably attributed to separate electorates. 

Chairman: That is a matter on which either of the 
two views may be held. I follow your view. 

Mr. Abdur Rahman: We must take into considera¬ 
tion the circumstances immediately before it and sub¬ 
sequent to it. I am particularly speaking of Sind. 

131. What is the dividing line? When did the 
change take place?— (Mr. Abdur Rahman): For in¬ 
stance, before the introduction -of communal repre¬ 
sentation with separate electorates. Take, for 
example, voter “ A.” He could vote for " B, M a 
Hindu, and " C," a Mahomed an. The result was 
that the Hindus had it all in their own way on 
account of their influence. But after that the Hindus 
ceased to create any influence on the Muslim conM 
m unity. 

132. I see the force of that. I appreciate your 
point. Your point, as I understand, is that if you 
have a separate electorate, say in the municipality, 
there jb no occasion for the members of one com¬ 
munity to concern themselves in the election carried 
on by the other community. I follow that. But 
there, after all, communal tension does not arise 
merely on election basis?—Probably so. 

133. There is something to be said both ways. We 

have to remember that. We are all trying to.do 
quite fairly by both sides. I think it is quite reason¬ 
able on the one hand to say that if the communitiej 
vote separately in connection with the election there 
is less likely to be conflict between the communities. 
But there is also the other question, of course, that 
if you have a system of separate electorates there is 
a tendency amoog candidates to appeal for support 
on the ground that they aro the embodiment of the 
communal view, and consequently to increase in the 
long run the intensity of feeling between ouocom- 
munity and another. I will not say which it 

will go, but I think myself that we must recognise 
the reason on both sides. Do not you think that is 
perhaps correct?— (Mir Ayub Khan): Yon are 
putting, sir, one apprehension which is present in 
the minds of many. But I would like to say this, 
that looking after the interests of one community 
should not be misunderstood and that that term 
should not be applied to tension between the two. I 
think one should always be strung and able enough, 
in spite of the conditions that exist now, to look after 
the legitimate protection of one's own interest. 

Chairman: That is a very important way of put¬ 
ting it. 

134. Dr. Ambedkar: Your Memorandum says that 
there should be adult suffrage. But your Association 
is divided on that issue?— (Mr. Khuhro): Yes. 

135. How can there bo a majority?—It was put in 
& publio meeting and was carried by a majority. 

136. Was it a very narrow majority?—I.think it 
was not a big majority. 

137. With reference to the answer which yon gave 
that purdah- is one of the hindrances in the way_of 
granting adult suffrage, is it not a fact that in the 
village the women do not observe purdah? —No. 

138. So you confine yourself to the city P—Even 
there some may not observe purdah. 

139. So far as purdah is concerned, it is not 
observed in villages?—The Mussulman women gener¬ 
ally observe purdah, but the very poor class may not 
observe it. Even then they will strongly object to 
go nnt- of their village to distant places for the pnr- 
pose of recording their vote and things of that kind. 

140. Khnn Sahib Abdul Latif: You Raid, Mr. 
Khuhro, that in the case of reservation of seats the 
Mahomedans would be sure of election, but do you 
consider that proper Mussalman candidates would bo 
returned?—Certainly not. Proper candidates will 
not be returned. 


Khan Bahadur TFaii Muhammad nationally 
(unifies*): May I add a few words? In a matter of 
this kind, where seats are reserved, the result will be 
that people will put up their own candidates favour¬ 
ing the& particular views. For instance, the Mussul¬ 
mans who favour the Khilafat view will put up can¬ 
didates who are in support of that view, and the 
opposite community will naturally put forward such 
candidates as are in favour of the Congress view or 
the Khilafat view. The result will be that the bulk 
of the Mahomedans who do not favour either the 
Congress or the Khilafat view will go unrepresented. 

141. Do you think that Land Revenue should be 
reserved or transferred?—(Mr. Khuhro) : I think it 
Bhould be transferred. 

142. Raa Sahib Pa til: You say that if the 
Mahomedans are given joint electorates with reserved 
seats, desirable persons will not be returned. What 
do you mean by ** desirable persons ”?—As it has 
been repeatedly said, the other communities wjll put 
up candidates who will not truly represent the 
Mussalman interests in the Legislatures, and those 
candidates are bound to succeed when there are ^n- 
Mahomedan voters in a majority. 

143. But the same number of Mahomedans should^ 
be returned P—Only Mahomedans in name will be^ 
returned. I said that Mussulmans who are not the 
true representatives of the Mussalman* and who will 
be merely dummies will-be returned. 

Mir m Ayub 2TA<m*(to*fneM): If the voting be entirely 
in the hands of Mahomedans they will return a \ 
Mahomedan who will be holding their own views. 
But if the election-be in the hands of a mixed elec¬ 
torate, they miglri put up a man representing their 
view, but w^ at the same time does not repre- 
sent^lKtly the Mahomedan view. Althouglithe 
number of candidates returned will be the same, they 
will not be truly representing the Mohamedan in¬ 
terests. * 

144. Chairman? Let me see if I have understood 
yoti clearly. If I may say bo, the point is a very 
familiar one and we have spent much time on it. It 
has been Baid on behalf of very many Mahomedans 
that in the case of joint electorates with reservation 
of seats, although the number of Mahomedan 
members of the Council will be the same, the view 
of those Mahomedan members and their quality might 
be different ?—Yes. That will be a Hindu view, in 
fact. 

145. I think the argument put is this. It is said 
that os long as the Mahomedans choose their repre¬ 
sentatives by themselves, they can make sure that 
the man selected is a satisfactory Mahomedan repre¬ 
sentative, whereas, on the other band, if you have 
joint electorates with reservation of seats, although 
it would still be possible to return the same number 
of Mahomedan members, the individuals, owing to 
the Hindu influence upon them, would not necessarily 
be satisfactory to the Mahomedans?—Yes, exactly. 

146. Ifao Sahib PatU: Supposing you have com¬ 
munal representation. Do not you think that the 
Hindus will also exercise the some influence so as to 
return undesirable candidates ?—(Mir Ayah Kahn): 
The Hindus are already so advanced, and they are 

- too'clever to commit that jnistake, in which there is 
hot much chance of success as well. 

147. If you have separate representation, do not 
you think that those persons who exercised their in¬ 
fluence in the case of joint electorates will use that 

^very influence even in case you have separate elec- _ 
torates?—In the case of whom? 

148. In the case of Mussalmans?—They have no 
votes. 

149. I will make my arguments clear. Suppose you 
have joint electorates with reserved seats and somo 
non-Mussalmans there will ho who will use their in¬ 
fluence so us to return an t undcsirablo person, and 
suppose you have got communal representation, will 
not the non-Mussalmans use the very same influence 
with the Mussalman voters so as to return undesir¬ 
able candidates?—No. He will not be able to succeed. 
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as he would in joint elections, owing to his own voters 
(Hindus) as well. 

JoO. Why not P—When the electorate is entirely in 
our hands we have to vote for our own candidate. 
Otherwise they have at their back the voters whom 
they could influence. Here we have our own votes. 

151. May 1 understand that what you mean to say 
is that Mussalmnns holding particular views are 
persons who may safely be called desirable, while 
persons who hold different views are undesirableP— 
Different views from the majority of the Mahome- 
dans. 

152. What is the view of the majority of the 
Muslims so far as national aspirations are concerned? 
—National aspirations in what respect? 

153. The progress of the country?—We waht the 
country, to progress. The Mahomedans should have 
adequate representation, not only from & political 
point of view but also in services, and we want what 
I may put in a nutshell, Dominion Status under 
British rule. But with adequate safeguards for 
minorities. 

154. Do yon not think that so far aa Karachi city 
is concerned, the Hindus, although they have got 
more voters in the city have got only one seat, while 
the Mussulmans have got two seats with a smaller 
number of voting strength?—In Karachi city the 
Mussalmans have got one seat. 

155. I am talking of the urban constituency so far 
as Karachi city goes. Of course, Karachi includes 
Karachi district also?—Karachi district has two seats 
and Karachi city has one. 

156. Jiao Sahib Patil: On what basis do yon think 
should representation be founded ? Is it according to 
voting strength or according to population?—Popula¬ 
tion should ordinarily be the criterion. 

157. Sytd Mi ran Muhammad Shah: You said that 
representation should be on population basis. Would 
you like that other improvements should also be taken 
into consideration?—I understood the question to he 
whether the seats should be according to voting 
strength or according to population, to which I re¬ 
plied that it should be according to population. 

158. Supposing adult suffrage is not ordinarily 
granted, would you like to lower the franchise or do 
you think that it should be maintained as at present? 
—Let it be lowered; I have no objection. 

159. How far should it be lowered?—I cannot make 
any definite proposal at this stage. 

160. In both rural and urban areas?—No, only in 
rural; in urban it is already lowered. 

161. Chairman; Gentlemen, I have tried to 
assemble a certain number of questions which bear od 
the separation of Sind, and on behalf of the Confer¬ 
ence os a whole I will try to put two or three ques¬ 
tions to these gentlemen. The first question that I 
wish to ask is this: Have yon yourself considered in 
any detail the financial side of this proposal?—The 
figures thnt are supplied to t\s by Government from 
time to time are, l have reason to believe, not quite 
reliable. 

1G2. The figures which Government have from time 
to time supplied you have considered, but you do not 
Feol satisfied that those figures are reliable?—I will 
give reasons for them. In 1916-17 the Sind Confer¬ 
ence appointed a committee—that was mainly a 
Hindu Conference which appointed a committee—to 
investigate into this question and that committee 
obtained figures from Government. The figure that 
they got from Government ns income from Sind for 
that year was Ha. 2,60,00,000, but the figure that 
was supplied in 1924, in reply to a question in the 
Bombay Council, shows that the income of Sind in 
1021-22 and 1922-23 was about Rs. 2,10.00,000, 
niiL'i-Kici in 102C-27 they show the income to bo oidv 
Rs. 1,80,00,000. I cannot understand how income has 
decreased. 

1G3. I do not think we can possibly go into these 
figures which you produce for the first time; there 

is no mention about this in your Memorandum._ 

We have collected some figures later. 


164. We cannot go into these detailed figures now. 
Would you like to preparo and submit to the Confer¬ 
ence a memorandum that contains these figures?— 
Yes. 

165. I think, gentlemen, we shall be obliged. It 
will bo a very great waste of time for 23 of us to 
listen to these figures which we had not had tho 
opportunity of studying before.—1 was telling you, 
sir, that the income of Sind in 1922-23 was about 
Rs. 2,10,00,00(1, then again it goes down to 
Rs. 1,80,000 in 1926-27. I cannot see how could that 
be sol I would illustrate another argument of the 
inaccuracy of these figures supplied from time to 
time. But about two months ago the Secretary in 
the Finance Department of the Government of 
Bombay replied to one of my colleague’s query that 
there is a deficit of Rs. 50,00,000 so far as Sind was 
concerned. But now, I am informed, he says the 
deficit will be about Rs. 1,00,00,000, and presumably 
he expressed that before this Commission. 

166. I should be very grateful and so would my 
colleagues, I am sure, if your Association will prepare 
a supplementary memorandum. May I ask this: 
When you quote these different statements, will you 
give complete references? When you refer, for in¬ 
stance, to a letter written by Government to one of 
your colleagues, either set out the letter or give the 
extract in inverted commas so that we may see what 
it is.—(Afr. Khuhro ); Our request is that there 
should be an expert independent committee to in¬ 
vestigate this question of finance. 

167. Clxairman: I can assure you that we will 
examine this question thoroughly. As you all know, 
we have already secured the services of a financial 
expert to advise us on financial questions. But let 
us begin by getting the material. 

Mr. Khuhro: I can send a supplementary memo¬ 
randum on this point. 

168. Chairman: If your supplementary memoran¬ 
dum contains the figures which you were referring to, 
wc shall be able to study them before we deal finally 
with this question.- 

The next question refers to debt. Have you or 
your Association gone in detail into this question of 
how you would^deal with the capital debt which may 
perhaps, if there was separation, have to be borne by 
Sind?—From the accounts kept by the Bombay 
Government, it will be seen thnt capital accounts are 
kept separately, such as, 41 Irrigation or GO Civil 
Works. Only a sinking fund is provided to meet the 
interest, and this fund runs over the loan period. 
The amount is borrowed from the Government of 
India by all provinces. A similar arrangement 
might be resorted to in the cose of Sind. 

1G9. Chairman: If you wish you can suggest in 
your memorandum how you think any principal loan 
should be dealt with, os, for example, there ha9 been 
a very large capital outlay, partly secured by loon, 
in connection with the Sukkur barrage; and you may 
he able to indicate how you won Id suggest that this 
should be dealt with. 

Khan Tiahmhir IVoli Muhammad Ihtssnruilhf 
(teifness.): May I just add a word, sir? So far as 
this financial bogey is concerned. I may remark thnt 
we are fighting ugainst odds so far as the question of 
separation is concerned. The Bombay Government is 
against us, the European Association is against us. 
Tho Chamber of Commerce, Karachi, yfcars ago was 
in favour of separation. They even, if I recollect 
rightly, supported that Sind should be joined to the 
Tun jab, but now they are against the proposal of 
separation of Sind. Therefore, unless we are sup¬ 
ported by any other source, it is very difficult for the 
Association to obtain reliable figures. 

3 70. Chairman.: Whatever figures you are able to 
obtain you can supply them. If they are examined 
with prudence nnd judgment by fair-minded men 
they may help to ascertain the truth. You may be 
quite certain that wo shall be fair-minded. It does 
not nuittcr in the least bit to the Statutory Commis¬ 
sion that there are various bodies of opinion which 
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are opposed to your proposal. You may be quite 
certain, as far as we are concerned, that we will 
examine it without any reference to the different 
bodies of opinion. 

Khan Bahadur Wali Muhammad Huuanally 
(witness): So far as the separation of provinces on 
linguistic basis is concerned, it has been aooeded to 
and admitted by even the Montagu-Chelmsford Re¬ 
port, and Hindus themselves until a few years ago 
were in favour of separation of Sind. 

171. Chairman: If you will allow me to say so, we 
are merely using phrases. There is nothing easier in 
this world than to announce in general terms that 
you ore in favour of linguistic provinces or this or 
that, but if people are really and truly trying to con¬ 
sider constitutional rearrangements they have to get 
below these phrases and see how things, are and how 
they can be worked out. 

Khan Bahadur Woli Muhammad Hum tonally 
(witneii): 1 might say, sir, that we are at a con¬ 
siderable disadvantage to arrive at accurate figures 
so far as the financial position is concerned, however 
much we may try our best to submit a correct memo¬ 
randum upon that {mint, because the Finance Depart¬ 
ment will not help us. I think the Commission will 
be in a better position to obtain correct information. 

172. Chairman: I am not saying that you. have got 
to prove anything to me. I am merely making a 
most reasonable request that the figures which the 
spokesman of the deputation has quoted should be 
put on paper, so that we can study them when we 
examine this question finally. 

The next question refers to the point which the 
KhAii Bahadur Has just mentioned. He said that the 
possibility of Sind being joined to the* Punjab was 
discussed some years ago. I should like to know 
whether you can answer this question as far as your 
deputation is concerned. If it were a question of 
choosing between going to Bombay or joining to the 
Punjab which would be the choice?— [Mr. Knuhro): 
The question of Bind being joined to the Punjab was 
raised many years ago, and at that time the majority 
of Sindhis supported it for the reason that irrigation 
facilities, land revenue and other things resembled 
more those of the Punjab than those of Bambfcy, and 
that the River Indus, which supplies water to the 
whole of Sind, is coming from the Punjab. But the 
unfortunate position is that question was deferred 
then, and now it is too late to think of it. 

173. Chairman: Let me summarise your view. 
Supposing we were dealing with this matter years 
ago before the five rivers of the Punjab which flow 
into the Indus had not been so largely depleted by the 
Punjab irrigation works, the view might have been 
favourably received, but in the present circumstances 
those for whom you speak would not view with favour 
union with the Punjab.—It is too Jffte to consider;' I 
think we can stand on our own legs now. 

174. Are you.prepared as a province, if you stand 
on your own legs, to see any reduction in the scale of 
expenditure in this province on natiou-bnilding de¬ 
partments?—The nation-building departments, on 
the contrary, are starved very much in this province, 
and that la. our, chief complaint. 

175. Let us consider the question as practical mefi. " 
You wish that.more money should be spent on educa¬ 
tion in Sind, especially Mahomedan education?—Yes. 

176. I suppose you will agree that if Sind is a 
separate province it must raise its own money for 
education P—Yes. 

177. How do you think you would be able to pay 
taxes for education if Sind is separated P—The first 
thing will be to adjust the Budgets-whether the ex¬ 
penditure incurred at present i«« proper nr it is ex¬ 
travagant, whether it can lie retrenched and so on. 
Then the question will he in what way the expendi¬ 
ture on nation-building departments could he met 
and in what manner taxes should he raised. 

178. You recognise that if more money is going to 
he spent more money will have to be raised?— Yes. 

Chairman: I have mentioned these points merely 
that you and your deputation mny appreciate some 


of the material questions to be considered. You will 
not, if I may say so, be dealing at all sufficiently 
with it if you merely say that you are in favour of 
separatum or you believe in linguistic provinces, be¬ 
cause the difficulties as well as the advantages have 
to be studied. But I quite agree, if I may say so, 
with the Khan Bahadur that it would not be fair to 
put on your Association the business of proving the 
case. It will be for the whole Conference to consider 
it with the help of the material which we have been 
able to collect. Do not think that anybody is opposed 
to your view, but we must consider it, you sec, like 
statesmen. 

179. Lord Burnham: Granting that you are in 
favpur of separation of Sind from Bombay and being 
constituted as an autonomous province, do you not 
think it possible, especially haring, regard to the 
financial conditions even as you see them, apart from 
the figures we have here, that separation might be 
postponed to & certain number of years, the -number 
of years to be fixed either by anticipation now or 
later on by soraa^ither process?—The Association 
think that the time has come when Sind should be 
separated. ’ •' ““ 

180. Khan Bahadur S . N. Bhutto: What are the 

main grounds that yon urge in favour of separation? 
—There is nothing common between Sind and the 
Bombay Presidency. Geographically it is quite dis¬ 
tinct-from Bombay. Our language is quite separate 
and also oar habits and customs. Sind is very far 
away from the capital of the Bombay Presidency. 
It has been even admitted by the Government of 
Bombay that they cannot rigid and proper 

control over the Sind admini^fflltion from that dis¬ 
tance. The result was that aa Ion* ago ef 1868 tfie 
Commissioner in Sind was invested%itb extra powers 
according to the Delegation Act, and he exercises at 
present the powers of a local government without 
being responsible to any Legislature. Even other¬ 
wise it is apparent that more or less the Government 
is treating Sind as a separate* province. In all other 
departments, for instance, Excise, Forests, the Com¬ 
missioner has got extraordinary powers, and even in 
the judicial branch the Judicial Commissioner's 
Couj-t is not subordinate to the High Court. So 
from all points of view, even at present Sind is 
administered differently and the Commissioner has 
got extraordinary powers. When the Montford Re¬ 
forms were being discussed there was agitation on 
this point. There are numerous considerations whv 
Sind deserves to be separated from Bombay. With 
regard to tho nation-building departments, we feel 
that Siud does not get its proper share in the matter 
of improvement of these departments. For instance, 
roads and communications are in a rotten condition 
here, and we are very much behind in these matters. 
Thus Sind does need special attention from many 
points of view. There has been agitation on this 
point from the European Association, from the 
Chamber of Commerce, from the Parsee community, 
from the Hindu community, and other bodies. There 
have been addresses on the subject to His Excellency 
the Governor and His Excellency the Viceroy. 

- '181. Chairman: I think myself that Sind undoubt- 
edly is entitled, to say that in actual practice for 
many purposes it is treated not in the fullest sense aa 
a part of the Bombay Presidency but rather as a 
sjiecial part. It is true, indeed, as I dare say you 
know, that if you go through Bombay Presidency 
they sometimes talk of tho Presidency proper, by 
which they mean to exclude Sind?—Yes, in Bombay 
when they talk of the Presidency they will never 
mean Sind. The things that it is more or less one 
man’s rule. A? a matter of fact, most of the things 
are dealt with by the Commissioner himself. They 
ilo not even go to the Government of Bombay. We 
have been protesting ngninst it and nothing has been 
clone so far. 

182. KJinn Bnhndnr S. X. Jlhutfo: You have the 
Act of 1868. If there is delay in the separation of 
Rind, would you have that Act repealed immediately? 
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—The Act puts us in a very great disadvantage, and 
we are in no way in favour of that. 

183. Do you know that tho loan for the Sukkur 
Barrage has been raised by the Government of 
Bombay, and the whole Presidency is responsible if it 
becomes a failure?—It was definitely stated when the 
scheme was prepared tkat most of the loan would be 
met out of the sale of land and the extra assessment 
that would be realised when more water is available. 
Therefore I do not think that any burden falls ulti¬ 
mately on Bombay, though the security at present is 
on the whole of the Presidency. 

184. The question is if the whole of the Bombay 
Presidency will be responsible if this scheme proves a 
failure?—If there is gain, it will be gain for the 
whole Presidency, and if there is loss it will be loss 
for the whole Presidency. 


186. CAairnian: I think the actual position about 
the loan for the Sukkur Barrage is this. It was the 
Government of India that borrowed the money on the 
securities of the Government of India, and they lent 
the money to tho Bombay Government. Is that 
correct?—Yes. 

Khan Bahadur S. N. Z?Auf/o; I made it quite clear 
that if this scheme proves a failure, then the respon¬ 
sibility is on the whole of Bombay Presidency. 

186. You said that some time back the majority of 
the people of Sind were for its amalgamation with 
the Punjab. Was it a suggestion by some people or 
was it by a majority P—I was talking of a thing that 
occurred 25 years ago. (3fr. Ahdur Bahman ): I may 
say that that view was not shared by the masses of 
the Mahomedans. 

187. Subsequently that proposal was rejected?— 
(Mr. Khuhro): Yes. 


AFTERNOON. 

Deputation from the Sind Muhammadan Association— continued. 


1. Syed JUiran Muhammad Shah: Are you pre¬ 
pared to tax yourselves for the nation-building de¬ 
partments?—Yes, if Sind is separated. 

2. Is that the view of the Muslim community only, 
or did the Hindus also join with youP—In support of 
separation, yes, this view is not only the view of 
Muslims, but of the All-India Congress Committee 
and the two AlugfiAlman Leagues. 

3. Chairman; I do not think that is the question; 
the question is with regard to other bodies inside 
Sind.—In Sind all the Mussalmans are united in the 
first place, and there are people from the Hindu 
community and the Parsi community also in favour 
of it. That means that Hindus are not all united 
to oppose this. 

4. Syed Miron Muhammad Shah: But some 
Hindus are opposed to it?—Men of liberal mind are 
in favour of it. Some have been actually writing 
for separation, men like Swami Govindanand and 
Jethmal Pursram, who are definitely in favour of 
separation, and Mr. Jamshed Mehta and others in 
Parsi community. 

5. Have you any proof of that with yon?—Yes, I 
have pamphlets here. 

(Pamphlets by Haji Abdul Haroon, Mr. 
Jamshed Mehta and Swami Govindanand 
handed in.) 

6. You say you wish that the Commissioner should 
have his special powers abrogated, because the rules 
operate atmost autocratically?—Yes, something must 
be done, because otherwise we are quite differently 
administered from the rest of the Presidency. 

7. So that tho Commissioner should be brought to 
the level of other commissioners of the Presidency? 
—Yes. 

8. In order to make him more amenable to the 
Legislature P—Yes. 

9. Has this autocratic rule affected the attitude 
of the subordinates in Sind?—Of course, in the 
matter of services I may say that during the last 
two years out of ten appointments of deputy 
collectors, nine went to non-Muslims and only one 
to Muslims, in spite of the predominance of Muslim 
population, and recently there has been a similar 
instance in the recruitment now being made for sub- 
inspectors of police. Though Mussalmans are 
admittedly fitted for the police service, out of fifteen 
appointments only four or five hnv* lw»en given to 
Mussalmans. 

10. Do von attribute that to the independence of 
the Commissioner?—It is tho general attitude of the 
Sind administration towards ns. That may be one 
of the causes. 


11. Have you considered the question of the 
amalgamation of Sind with Baluchistan, and making 
it a separate autonomous province?—That also is an 
old question, and personally I have no objection to 
it; but the thing is that Baluchistan itself is not 
self-supporting, and the Government of India gives a 
subsidy. If the Government of India continues 
giving that support, there should be no objection; 
otherwise it will be a burden on Sind for some time 
at least. (Khnn Bahadur TT'ul* Muhammad Hu Man- 
ally) : With regard to joining with Baluchistan, 1 
differ from that view. That is a Hindu view. 

12. Ruo Sahel Patil: You have just told us that 
most of the Hindus are opposed to the separation of 
Sind?—(J/r. Khuhro) : Yea. 

13. Can you tell me why they say so?—The main 
reason will be that the Mohamedans will be in a 
majority, and it is tbe communal feeling. 

14. What will be the result according to them?— 
That is their dominant feeling. God knows-what 
they think, but that is all I can attribute it to— 
because they think that the Mnssalmans will be in a 
majority. 

15. Therefore they would be in a position to hurt 
them P—I do not know that they can harass them. 

16. But whnt is the fear in the minds of the 
Hindus if Sind is separated from the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency?—I do not know that. I only think that they 
are opposed to it simply on this ground, that in 
Sind the Mussalmans are in a majority, whereas in 
the Bombay Presidency they are in a ihinority, hence 
the Hindu majority in Presidency will be converted 
into a minority in Sind. 

17. You have been a member of the Legislative 
Council for the last five yearsP—Yes. 

18. Even before the Reforms Sind has been a 
deficit province?—No. 

19. It is not a fact?—No. 

20. Do you know that ever since the introduction 
of tbe Reforms Sind has been unable to pay its way 
and that there is a deficiency of some 25 lakhs?— 
I dispute the figure. I do not accept that to be true. 

21. Am I right when I say that the chief sources 
of the income of Sind are land revenue, stamps and 
excise ?—Yes, they are, in all the provinces. 

22. I am asking this question so far as Sind is 
concerned?—Yes, it is the same in all provinces. 

23. Do you think you have the least chance of ex¬ 
panding your income in respect of these three sub¬ 
jects?—There is nothing exceptional in that. Tho 
resources are exactly the same as all other provinces. 

24. But what I want to ask you is this. Supposing 
you take tho state of land revenue, stamps and 
excise, do you think you have immediate prospects 
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of an expansion so far as an increase of these three 
sources are concerned P—I think there would be many 
ways of improving the finances of the province. 

26. Will you kindly answer my question P Tell me 
the resources which will help youP—Any extra taxation 
could be imposed for the improvement of the nation- 
building departments, as I have said. At random I 
cannot mak< any suggestion of new taxation. 

20. Will you kindly tell me what would be the ad¬ 
vantages Mussalmans will enjoy if Sind is made a 
separate Province P—I think all communities will 
equally share in those advantages. 

27. You think that the interests of the minority will 
be quite safe in the hands of the majority P—Of course 
they will be safe, when there will be safeguards. We 
have recommended safeguards for the minorities. 
They will certainly be as safe as those of Muslim 
minority and other minorities in all other Provinces. 

28. What do you suggest in the case of the new 
Province?—The same conditions will apply as in other 
Provinces. 

29. Will you give me some idea of the safeguards, 
in case Sind is made a separate Province?—For in¬ 
stance, increased representation, we suggested one- 
third. 


tion of joint electorates with reserved seats for 
MuslimsP—That is a separate recommendation. 

36. Then am I to understand that you want to 
accept what ia convenient to you and reject what is 
unpalatable to youP—No, only I wanted to bring out 
one point, that the* All-India Congress also recog¬ 
nised the fact that there is sufficient force in the 
demand for the separation of Sind. I did not want to 
go into the other question, because it has no bearing on 
this and ia quite a separate issue. 

37. Sardar Mujumdar : Would you like to have edu¬ 
cational qualifications for a candidate in the local and 
central legislatures?—I do not think it is necessary. 

38. Chairman: Has thi« something to do with the 
special question of the separation of Sind? 

Sardar Mujumdar: Yea, if Sind ia separate.—I do 
not think we should put special conditions for the 
separation of Sind like that. (XAon Bahadur Wall 
Muhammad Hvuanally) : That point is rather debat¬ 
able, and I for one, and I believe my friend Mr. 
Rahman also, do not agree with the view expressed by 
my friend, Mr. Khuhro. We two do say that some 
education qualification ia necessary, and I personally 
should go father-and say some English knowledge ia 
necessary f ot the members to understand the debates. 


30. Anything else?—Separate electoratesP (Khan 
Bahadur Wah Muhammad HuttanaBy) : And what 
other safeguards are needed if they get a sufficient 
roioe in the new council to be established in SindP 
I think that is all they want, and to that we have no 
objection. 

31. Have you read this pamphlet, 41 Sind as a Sepa¬ 
rate Province,” by M. Jairamdas Doulatram, with a 
Foreword by Dr. D. Q. T. HingoramiP—I have not 
seen it. 

32. It is stated on page 4 that “ the deputation, con¬ 
sisting of Hindus and Muslims, which waited upon the 

Secretary of State and the Viceroy-” P—In what 

yearP 

33. I will read this to you-.—I am asking in 

what year this deputation waited upon His Excellency 
the Viceroy. I have in my possession a Report of the 
Committee , of Hindu Gentlemen appointed by the 
Central Conference. Mr. Jairamdas waa a member, 


(Mr. Khuhro) : That ia a matter of personal opinion, 
of course. '1 am not in favour of it. 

39. Sir Arthur Froom: With regard to this question 

of the separation of Sind from the Bombay Presidency, 
has due consideration been given to what would be the 
position of the Mahomed an» in. Bombay proper (as we 
may call it) s hould Sind be taken away?—Yea.. They 
would be in a minority; their proportion would be 
nine or 10 per cent. ^ 

40. May I put some figures t#$ou. The total jfcpu- 
lation of Mahomedans in Bombay Presidency ft, I 
believe, Bomewhere about 3} millions. The total popu¬ 
lation of Mahomedans in Sind is somewhere ihtfrt 2} 
millions?—About 24 lakhs, yes. 

41. So that would reduce the number of Msho¬ 
rn edana ia Bombay Presidency (and their influence on 
general affairs in the Presidency) from 3} millions to 
1 million?—But there are still fewer Mahomedans in 
Madras and the Central Provinces. 


and they made out a very strong case for the separa- 42. I am talking about Bombay. You agree that 
tion of Sind. This was in 1916-17, the very time to would be the position?—Yes, that will be the position, 

which you are referring, and, therefore, I do not think 43. Let us look at the position in another way. The 

it can be correct. total population of Sind is about 3| millions?—Yes. 

34. Chairman: There is a document by Mr. Jairam- 44. Of which the Mahomedans form about 2} mil- 
das Doulatram annexed /to the Memorandum sub- lions and the Hindus about half a million. If, the re¬ 
mitted by the All-Sind Hindu Association, so we shall fore, you were to separate Sind from the Bombay Pre¬ 
hear about it to-morrow perhaps. If it is right, it sidency proper, it would be of advantage to the Hindu 

says that in November, 1917, there was a special Pro- population of Bombay Presidency to the tune of about 

vincial Conference to consider the position of Sind in millions of population. I just want to put the 
the coming scheme of Reforms. It says that this figures before you. That is so ?—Yes. 

special Conference passed a resolution, and that the 46. I have one final question relating to these 

resolution was moved and supported by Hindu and figures I have put before you. How do the Mahome- 

Mualim speakers, and that they did not ask for the dans in what is frequently described, as our Chairman 

separation of Sind, but were for making it a more P«t it, as the “ Presidency proper ” (i.e., excluding 

integral part of Bombay. Then it says that there was Sind) view the suggestion for the separation of Sind, 

a deputation consisting of Hindus and Muslims which which takes away something like 2$ millions of their 

waited upon Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, and supportersP—The Mahomedans are very glad. At 

they pot the question to that deputation- whether the least all the Hahomedan members of the Legislative 

Sindhis wanted to be a separate Province, and the Council signed a manifesto in that sense, in replv to 

reply was a definite " No.” Now, it does not in the the Nehru Report, to the effort that they objected to 

least affect the view which people may hold now; but the Nehru Report because the separatist of Sind has 

can you tell me whether that account, so far as it gSes' heBn shelved in that Report. .The Bombay Mahome- 
is right?—No, I can say it is not so. The proceedings dans are in favour of the view thot Sind should be 

of that Committee are in my possession, to which you separated. Mr. Jinnah is also in favour of- it, and 

can refer, and I will read to you two or three lines from of the.. Mahomed an members of the Bombay 

that which will convince you what view Hindus held Council have expressed themselves in favour of it. 

at that time. They say: “The Committee ia of opinion The Bombay Mahomedana have publicly expressed 

that the cause of the backwardness of Sind is the their view. 


neglect of Sind by the Bombay Government, and tho 46. The Bombay Mahomedans in the Presidency 

one-man rule that prevails here at present -proper are in favour of the separation of Sind ?_Yes, 

Now, this is most clear and emphatic on that point, they are in favour of the separation of Sind;’ I know 
and I can produce this. (Document handed in.) it definitely.. (ICfian Bahadur Wali Muhammad 

35. Rao Saheb Fatil: It is stated in the Memo- Hus tonally): Even if they do not want Sind to be 
random presented by the Association that the Indian separated, are we to suffer on ^iat account? 

National Congress has also recommended the sepnra- 47 • I was only trying to take the larger view of the 

tion of Sind from the Bombay Presidency, hut it is also situation?— (Mr. Khuhro ): My definite information 
stated by the Congress that we should accept the solu- is that they a re in favour of it. 
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48. In other words, the Mahomedan community in 
Bombay is already in an inferior position os regards 
numbers, and you do not object to their being placed 
in a still more inferior position as regards numbers to 
the tune of 2} millions?—It is to the advantage of the 
Province of Sind os a whole, and we look at it from 
that poiqfc of view. 

49. Baja Nawab Ali Khan: If the separation of 
Sind is objected to on the ground of financial diffi¬ 
culty, will the great majority of the people of Sind 
be prepared to shoulder the extra cost of running it as 
a separate province?—Certainly, yes. 


62. Sir Hari Singh Goar: You say because you are a 
backward community and want more education, 
further advance, and the development of Sind, there¬ 
fore you want separation, but hare you considered 
other means of achieving that end without separa¬ 
tion?—We do not see any hope of it without separa¬ 
tion. 

58. Sardar Shivdev Singh Vberoi: In reply to a 
question by Raja Nawab Ali Khan, you said the 
people of Sind would be prepared to bear the cost of 
a reformed government. May I know whether yon 
mean those who favour separation, or the whole 
population, including those who do not favour this? 

Baja Nawab Alt Khan: I said the great majority? 
—The question was whether the majority of the people 
are in favour of the separation of Sind and would be 
prepared to bear the burden, and I said yes. 

54. Sardar Shivdev Singh Vberoi: Do you suggest 
that a certain community should be taxed, while the 
other community shoald not be taxed?—I did not 
mean that also. But, however, that is a matter of 
detail. 

65. I want to be clear on this. In the Memorandum 
submitted by the All-Sind Hindu Association, on 
page 233 it is stated that in 1918 the Sind Mahome¬ 
dan Association submitted a- memorial to Baron 
Chelmsford and the Right Honourable Edwin 
Montagu. Do you know anything of that Memoran¬ 
dum which was submitted in 1918?—Regarding? 

66. Regarding the Reforms which were then under 
contemplation ?—(KAan Bahadur TPaK Muhammad 
Hvssanally) : That is a long time ago. We have no 
information about it. Even supposing that waa done, 
it was a long time ago, and things have changed since 
then. 

Sardar Shivdev Singh Vberoi: To refresh your 
memory, I may read one or two sentences from it. 

Chairman: What is the year of it? 

Sardar Shivdev Singh Vberoi: 1918. 

Chairman: Then it is before the Montford scheme 
had come into effect? 

Sardar Shivdev Singh Vberoi: Certninly, when the 
inquiry was being made Bbout the future constitution. 


Chairman: I think there is force in what the Khan . 
Bahadur said, that the views people might be dis¬ 
posed to express in Sind in 1918, when they had not 
their present experience, ought not to be treated as 
governing their view now. That seems fair, does it 
not? Subject to tho observation that it was some time 
ago, and was before actual experience of the working 
of tho Reforms was available, there is no objection to 
the Sardar Sahib reading the sentence if he wishes. 

57. Sardar Shivdev Singh Vberoi: It is stated in 
that memorial: “ Your memorialists do not wish to 
refer to other parts of India, but will confine their 
observations to Sind. This Province is not yet ripe 
or ready for democratic Government. Its history, 
tradition, the heredity and disposition of its peoples, 
its want of homogeneity or community of interests, 
social, religious, or any other kind, all point to the 
other way. Less than a century ago, it waa from 
time immemorial under the rule of a monarchical 
government. The short time that has since elapsed 
is not sufficient even under the beneficent influence of 
the benign British Government and the blessings of 
Western education to evolve the spirit, sentiment and 
disposition essential to the success of democratic 
institutions.’ 1 

Chairman: What I want to ask is whether, during 
the last ten years, such extraordinary progress has 
been made in the educational and social position of the 
population that they hare come forward with a demand 
for a reformed government for Sind?— (Mr. Abdur 
Bahman): Yes, very considerable progress has been 
made in education, in political views and so on. 

58. And still the percentage of educated people is . 
about 3 per cent. ?—No. We should compare the posi¬ 
tion ten years ago with the position to-day. That is 
the point. 

Chairman.' The duty of the Conference is not only to 
hear what are the wishes of the different sections of 
the community here, but also to assemble the practical 
considerations which must, of course, be given due 
weight—financial considerations, administrative con¬ 
siderations, and so forth. We shall, therefore, be very 
glad if you are able to supplement what you hare said 
to us to-day and what you have said in your Memor¬ 
andum by any further memoranda you may wish to 
put in, and which you may be quite sure we shall study 
carefully. The question is a difficult one, adnttttedly, 
when you come to what we may call practical polities, 
and, as practical men, wo all of ns have to look at the 
thing, not only from the abstract and sentimental 
point of view, but also from the point of view of prac¬ 
tical politics. On the other hand, I should like to 
assure you we shall consider the matter most carefully, 
and we shall not in any way be prevented from con¬ 
sidering it favourably because, os you have pointed 
out, there are bodies of opinion opposed to it. We 
shall consider it as well as ever we can upon its merits, 
and for that purpose we shall be very glad of your 
additional material. Thank you very much. 
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We, the Chairman and members of the Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce, hare the honour to address 
you with regard to the Reforms in India generally 
and in the Presidency of Bombay particularly/ In 
doing so we desire to express our sincere regret that 
we are late in the submission of our evtdenoe, which 
is due to unavoidable circuxnstanoes. 

The Karachi Chamber of O-igjrr is the premier 

Chamber in Karachi And its members, numbering 
eighty-two, include all the most important European 
mercantile, industrial, shipping, banking and 
financial firms in Karachi and a number of prominent 
Indian firms in addition. 

We are in general agreement with the Memor¬ 
andum submitted by the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon, to which we sub¬ 
scribe. To this Memoranda^, however, we desire to 
add our views on the importance which we attach to 
the question of the method c of introducing the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions in 
India, which is not alluded to in the above mentioned 

«i . 

The Method' oj! : IntroduciMj the Gradual Develop¬ 
ment 0/ Self-Governing Institutions in India. 

We realise t in the Government of India Act, 1919, 
the preamble envisaged that the time'and manner 
of each advanoe dtKL only-; be determined by Parlia¬ 
ment. We have,' however, been impressed by succes¬ 
sive events-since the introduction of the-Reforms and 
somewhat concernW*by the attitude adopted towards 
the Royal Statutog^Oommission, and inferentially 
towards the Secretary* of State for India and the 
Imperial Parliament large and influential body 
of politically minded Indians. These foregoing cir¬ 
cumstances, the views we take of future political 
dereld^oent^te British India, and the acknowledged 
intention of me Imperial Parliament to develop self- 
govetning institutions in this country have lead us to 
the general opinion that after a period of autono¬ 
mous provincial government the future progress 
towards, or retrogression from, further autonomy 
both as to time and manner should be substantially 
left to the will of the people and not be determined 
only by the Imperial Parliament. 

The Associated Chambers have recommended the 
grant to provinces up to fall responsible autonomy 
under certain conditions. With this recommendation 
we are in full agreement. Such a proposal compre¬ 
hends ordered and logical progress and is an endorse¬ 
ment of the pledge of the 20th August, 1917, to 
which we attach a sacred character. It is, however, 
fundamentally static in character, whereas we wish 
to make it a Btage in a fluent constitution in which 
the future impelling influence will essentially be the 
Indian people themselves. 

Holding these views we attach the greatest impor¬ 
tance tc the provincial autonomy stage being an 
educative period'whereby the implications, the diffi¬ 
culties and dangers of democratic Government and 
Ministerial rule will be brought home directly to the 
mass of the people. The recommendations which we 
give expression to hereafter in regard to local provin¬ 
cial government, and smaller self-governing units are 
substantially dictated to us by this consideration. 

We do not feel disposed to lay down any definite 
period during which we would recommend that the 
static constitution should be operative, hut we think 
from our experience of the present Reforms that a 
period of some seven years would affect a largo 
measure of education. Further, wo do not think that 
tho terminating point of seven years would be so 
distant as to negative the recognition or deprecinte 
the value of so liberal a doctrine amongst those 
Indians who have the welfare of the country at henrt 
and aspire to a greater measure of internal political 
control. 


We believe that the scheme we advocate will lead to 
the greater contentment of the Indian people and so to 
more satisfactory Government. 

We aljo believe that it will lead amongst the greater 
mass of the Indian intelligentsia to a fullerapprecia- 
tion of the efforts made by the British Parliament 
and the British administrators impartially to mete 
out justice, to foster the prosperity of India, to- 
further the welfare of the masses and to alleviate 
distress. 

Further, we believe that it will lead to Indian 
political questions being discussed, considered and 
decided on their intrinsic merits and not, as is so 
frequently the case to-day, on their purely extrinsic 
bearing to British Imperial policy.. 

Lastly, w* believe that it will vitalise into activity 
a mass of intelligent conservative and moderate 
Indian opinion, which to-day depends upon the 
vicarious offices of the Imperial Parliament and is 
not prepared to he vocal, for fear of criticism and 
obloquy from the extremist element. With the 
advent of this party into active politics and the 
spread of education consequent upon a period of 
genuine provincial autonomy we see so reason to 
anticipate extreme reactionary measures when the 
term of the static constitution is completed. 

We are, however, not oblivions of the dangers 
created fay the unfortunate communal tension which 
now exists and will we fear continue to exist, or of 
the possibility of certain irreconcilable and Bolshe¬ 
vistic politicians endeavouring to subvert common 
sen»- ur remove the practical necessities in any con¬ 
stitution for the continuance of law and order, and 
the general welfare and economic progren of the 
people. 

Certain fundamental and unchangeable provisions 
would, therefore, in our opinion, be necessary as 
much as in the static period of the constitution as in 
the dynamic and, inter alia, we append in brief 
outline the following:— 

(1) That India shall remain part of the British 

Empire and accept the obligations and liabilities 
of any other self-governing dominion forming part 
of the British Empire and shall not exceed the pre¬ 
rogatives of such a dominion. ' 

(2) (o) That tho Army in India shall continue to 
be commanded by a Britisher and that those respon¬ 
sible for the superintendence, efficiency and control 
of the Army in India shall remain British. 

(b) That a fixed percentage of British officers shall 
be retained in the Indian Army. 

(c) That a fixed percentage of British troops to 
Indian troops be maintained in India at the cost of 
India. 

(d) That the cost of the Army in India shall be the 
first charge on the Central revenues. 

(e) That any modification of the foregoing shall rest 
solely with the Imperial Parliament, and that the 
above provisions shall be constant for a period of not 
1 ms than 26 years. 

(3) That no discriminatory or differential legislation 
—ortaxation shall be enacted.against any person or body 

of persons living in or having business with India 
unless that person or body of persons be a national of a 
foreign country, colony, state or dominion who dis¬ 
criminated or differentiated unfavourably against 
Indians. 

(4) That a Supreme Court, the officers of which shall 
be nominated by the King Emperor, shall be an in¬ 
tegral and continuing feature in the Constitution both 
to interpret the constitution and to adjudicate on 
matters arising as between the Centre! Govern input 
and other local government and public bodies. 

(5) That the service of internal and external loans 
remains the first charge on all the revenues of the 
issuing authority (ies), the Army alone taking prece¬ 
dence in the case of the Central revenues. That no 
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loans issued prior to the time when the static constitu¬ 
tional period end* may bo repudiated before or after 
that time. 

(6) That there shall be free trade between the Pro¬ 
vinces of British India. 

(7) That the Governor-General or the respective 
Governor* in their own Province shall be the authori¬ 
ties to proclaim Martial Law, either individually or 
collectively. 

(8) That the Governor-General and the Governors 
retain their powers of veto. 

(9) That Provincial Second Chambers shall bo an 
integral feature of all democratic Provincial constitu¬ 
tions; that the Second Chamber shall have revising 
and overriding powers and shall be composed of men 
in responsible positions and preferably with material 
vested interests in the country. 

(10) (n) That only British subjects shall be entitled 
to serve in the Indian administration and in the 
Army. 

(b) That any officer displaced by reason of a change 
in policy shall be entitled to the proportionate pension 
he has earned and reasonable compensation. 

(c) That the option of retirement on a proportionate 
pension shall be a continuing option for any British 
servant who joined the services prior to the termina¬ 
tion of the static period of the constitution. We use 
the term British here to denote a servant of non- 
Asiatic domicile. 

On such a technical subject as the amendment or 
revision of the constitution after the end of the static 
period we feel at some loss to express any definite 
opinion. We can only recommend in general terms 
that it should be by agreement amongst the people 
concerned either directly and/or through the Legisla¬ 
tures. 

We realise that in the consideration of the Indian 
constitutional question the Indian Princes and the 
Indian States are a no less interested party than the. 
British Indian Provinces themselves. 

Under a self-determinated form of constitution, we 
appreciate that the eventual or the progressive stages 
of the constitution might take a variety of forms. If 
the status quo were maintained or a retrogression to 
autocracy in the Central Government were made, the 
position of the Indian Princes and the Indian States 
would not be substantially altered, if at all. But in 
the more probable alternative of an advance to a 
Federal form of Dominion Government, the existing 
equilibrium as between the Indian States and British 
India would be thrown out of balance and require re¬ 
adjustment. To restore this equilibrium it would be 
only equitable to permit the Indian States to share in 
the Central Government in a proportionate relation to 
the British Indian Provinces. It would, we think, 
be necessary, therefore, to permit the Indian States 
to be represented in the Central Legislatures at any 
time after the end of the static period, if they chose to 
seek entry, hut we think that only such Indian States 
should qualify for Buch admittance os themselves ful¬ 
filled certain constitutional criteria. Once an Indian 
State had songht and obtained entrance to the Fede¬ 
ration which we hare pre-supposed, that State should 
have a relatively equal voice to other units of the 
Federation in the formation of the constitution. 

We think that any alterations or additions to the 
Provincial constitutions should be subject to the rati¬ 
fication of the respective Governor and the Governor- 
General, and similarly any alteration to the constitu¬ 
tion affecting other than the Provinces or smaller 
units should be subject to the ratification of the 
Governor-General and tho Imperial Parliament. 

Provincial Governmev* of Bombay and Smaller 

Governing Units in the Presidency of Bombay. 

So far as tho Provincial Government of Bombay and 
smaller self-governing units in the Presidency are con¬ 
cerned we beg to make the following recommendations. 
We should again like to omphasise the importance we 
attach to political education and the necessity for 
vitalising political consciousness and responsibility. 
For this reason we advocate adult suffrage for village 


Panchnyuts where their introduction is practical, and 
common electorates (nan-communal) for district local 
boards nud municipalities. Lastly, we favour the 
handing over of law and order by placing the police 
under Ministerial control. We realise the grave pos¬ 
sibilities and dangers of this step and only favour it 
because we feel thnt real responsibility can thus alone 
be brought home in a direct and convincing fashion to 
the people. 

We recommend: — 

(1) That the village Panchayat system be developed 
in the Province where possible. Election to he by 
adult suffrage, with limited but definite, powers of 
taxation for village requirements. 

(2) That the franchise qualification be not lowered, 
that the electorate be a mixed one (non-communal) for 
the municipalities and district local boards of Sind. 

(3) That full responsible autonomy be granted, in¬ 
cluding the Ministerial responsibility for law and 
order provided:— 

(a) That the Governor-General in Council be 
given powers of intervention in the event of 
a breakdown or partial breakdown of 
Government in the Province and the 
Governor shall have similar powers in the 
case of lower units of Government. 

(b) That a Provincial Second Chamber be set np. 

(e) That adequate safeguards be provided for 

the protection of the police administration. 

(J) That the Governor retains his constitutional 
prerogative of ” veto.” 

(e) That the Meston Award be re-examined. 

(/) That a Public Service Commission be 
appointed. 

(g) That all bills passed by the provincial legis¬ 
latures shall require the assent of the 
Governor-General in Council. 

(A) That the recommendations of the Lee Com¬ 
mission as to the Services be adhered to. 

In regard to the foregoing we desire to make the 
following observations: — 

Our proposals in regard to the composition and 
electorate of the Second Chamber are very tentative 
and general. We are of opinion that quite • small 
Chamber is desirable, not exceeding some thirty-three 
members. We think that about two-thirds should be 
elected and one-third nominated by the Governor, 
that election should be by And from those whose 
names appear on the electoral rolls of the Council of 
State of the Bombay Presidency. We would, how¬ 
ever, in the rules for the qualification of an elector, 
lower the income qualification for other than Hindu 
joint families from Its. 30,000 to Rs. 20,000 and 
omit membership (non-official) of Indian legislatures 
as a qualifying factor. In the event of insufficient 
candidates for election we would recommend filling 
the vacancies by the nomination of the Governor. 
In principle we do not recommend the nomination o( 
officials. 

As regards tho constituencies, we do not feel in a 
position to make any detailed recommendations, but 
generally we would favour the inclusion of the 
"commerce and industry” constituencies of the 
existing Bombay Provincial Council. In doing so we 
have in mind that those represent a rational, 
educated and highly interested element in the 
country, and we attach the greatest importance to the 
necessity of the Second Chamber being a reliable 
check on the lower House. 

We feel that special protection should be aooorded 
to the police, so that they should not be treated 
wrongfully or unfairly as the scapegoats for 
Ministerial ineptitudes. 

Whilst favouring the retention of the Governor's 
** veto ” we think that the power of " certification " 
should be abolished. 

Wo recommend that the patronage of all superior 
posts should be the privilege of the Governor, whilst 
that of other posts should be vested in the Public 
Service Commission. 
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Turning now to the Provincial Council, we do not 
favour any lowering of the franchise qualification. 
We recommend direct election and that communal 
representation be retained. With due consideration 
to interests for which it would appear to be impossible 
to create constituencies, we would like to see nomina¬ 
tion eliminated. 

With regard to the composition of the Provincial 
Council, we are not in a position' to make more than 
general remarks. 

The present composition of the Bombay Legislative 
Council is as follows:— 


Members of the Executive 

(ex-officio) . 

Elected members . 

Nominated .by the Governor 


Council 



4 

. 86 
. 24 


114 


• Of the twenty-four nominated members not more 
than sixteen may be officials and eight are nominated 
.to represent interests as under: — 

The Anglo-Indian community .. 1 

The Indian Christian community 1 

The labouring classes ... •. 3 

The depressed classes ... 2 

. The cotton trade ... ... ../*• ... 1 

8 . 

The nature of the constituencies represented by the 
eighty-six elected members is as follows:— 


Urban constituencies • ... .# ... 16 

llural 60 

University . 1 

Commerce and industry. 7 

European constituency* ^ 2 


As regards thy twenty-eigift nominated seats, in¬ 
cluding the four ex-officio seats of the members of 
the^Executive Cowcil, we should like to see the 
number of nomixURed aeatsnreduced to seven to repre¬ 
sent the following interests for which the creation of 
constituencies would appear to be difficult and would, 
it seems, therefore only obtain representation by 

means of nomination:— 

The Anglo-Indian community . 1 

The Indian Christian community ... 1 

The labouring classes . 3 

The depressed classes . 2 


7 

We omit the cotton trade as we are of opinion that 
a constituency could be formed to enable tills interest 
to be represented by election. 

The position would then be as follows; — 

Elected members . 86 

Nominated by Governor. 7 

Cotton trade (by election or nomination) 1 


or a decrease of twenty members. We do not make 
any speoific recommendation about filling these seats, 
but if thought desirable we would prefer that new 
constituencies be created and/or that additional 
seats be granted to existing constituencies. 

We do not favour the nomination or election of 
officials. We desire to make the executive subordinate 
to the Legislatures so u to inculcate responsibility 
into the latter and thereby obtain the maximum educa¬ 
tive effect possible during the static period of the con¬ 
stitution to which we have previously referred. 

We think the Presidents of the Legislatures should 
be elected from amongst the members of the respective 
Houses. 

We recommend Cabinet Government without joint 
responsibility. In principle we favour joint respon¬ 
sibility, but are doubtful if it could be worked at the 
present juncture. Farther, we recommend that the 
Governor shall be head of the Cabinet that the Gov¬ 
ernor shall request the leader whoee party he believes 
has the majority in the popular house to form a 
Cabinet. In the event of the leader's refusal or in¬ 
ability the Governor shall form a Cabinet as he thinks 
fit. 

We recommend that all Bills, including money Bills, 
require the majority assent of each House before they 
are passed. 

In the event of a disagreement between the two 
Houses we recommend that it be left to the discretion 
of the Governor (a) to dissolve the Lower House or 
both Houses or (6) to refer the question by a refer¬ 
endum to the electorate of the Second Chamber, or 
(c) to call a joint session of both Houses. 

We think it advisable that the division between 
Central and Provincial subjects should be reconsidered 
to minimise future friction. 

We are in favour of the gradual abolition of terminal 
taxes, as we consider they are an inequitable and un¬ 
desirable form of taxation. We are of the opinion, 
however, that the abolition should be gradual, as any 
drastic action might lead to dislocation in municipal 
finances, which, in many cases, are largely dependent 
on this form of revenue. 4 . 

General Recommendation*. 

We recommend that the Governor should be chosen 
as now, from prominent men in the United Kingdom, 
and, further, that his salary and emoluments mould 
be a second charge on Provincial revenues. 

In principle, we think it is most desirable that 
judicial and executive functions be separated. We 
are not able definitely to recommend this division, as 
we have no information as to the additional cost in¬ 
volved by the innovation. 

We do not recommend the separation of Sind from 
the Bombay Presidency as the wealth of Sind is insuffi¬ 
cient to bear the cost of a Provincial Government and 
the need for development is considerable, which can 
best be attained by combination with a major 
Province. 


94 ■ — 'The Chamber, through its representatives, offers to 
— give oral evidence in Karachi. 


3rd October, 1928. 
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12 November, 1928 (continued). 

Deputation from the KARACHI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The deputation consisted of :— 

J. R. N. Graham, V.C., of Grahams 
Trading Co., Ltd., Merchants and Shipping 
Agents (Chairman of the Chamber of 
Commerce). 

C. S. Wentworth Stanley, of Forbes, 

ItjS. Chairman : * * * Mr. Hossnck, have 

ymi been tho number for the Karachi Chamber in 
jnr>ii» councils than one, or is tins the fii'st council 
(.1 />. H'jsynrk) ; ] have* bl’i-fl OJ 1 it J'M'vjoil-S council. 

1 ij9. 1 think 1 am right with regard to those 
g-.-nt-Iemen who represent Chambers uf (VunnuMeis 
tlmt sometimes tho representntive shifts from time 
time; it# may happen that a gentleman is going 
home, and it- is usually done, I imagines, by arrange¬ 
ment ?—We have to resign, ami a fresh election 
take.-? place. 

170. A contested election?—In the case of the 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce, no, n< t in jny time. 
(_l/r. U rah tun I : May I explain, before we begin, 
that Mr. Stanley will answer any questions on the 
general memorandum we have submitted, and 1 will 
answer anything on the question of the separation 
of Sind, Terminal Tax, tho Mcstmi Settlement, etc. 

171. That is a very convenient, urrnngt ment. As 
regards the general question. I think we shall he 
glad to have a short- statement. We have mudo 
arrangi'ineiifs to consider the broad general question 
probably at Calcutta, and it has been found, I think, 
that that is a convenient plan, anti both you gentle- 
men. and both your association?, of course, are 
associated with the central bodies. 1 gather, too, 
Mr. Graham, upon looking at- the memorandum frvmi 
the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, page 2IS, that- 
ymi are in general agreement with the memorandum 
submitted h\ the Associated Chamber of Commerce? 
—Yes. 

172. I think we should like t-** hear your view 
about tin* proposed separation of Sind. perhaps we 
might take ih.tt first?—The Chamber of Commerce 
have no v*-\v definite Opinion m< that subject, lint 
generally they mol that we are be-t as vc an*. At 
the :-uii-u; tiin-*. wo realist; that the siiuafion lnuv 
cli-jnge. and m>* would like tbc ilimr left open for 
Mud to separate and stand on its own. or secede 
(Vein Ivunhay and join the Punjab. 

17:!. Of r<it;r-\ ymi, Mr. C.raiui’ti, tis n business 
man, will appreciate that these questmus Which 
in-17. t;m- t-< tin*' arise, of sepm-ating ojT a portion 
of an fiduiMiistiaiivc area may raise t-tuiiO difficult- 
fmatH-uil qne.-ri-- , is ?—Yes. 

174. On t<*n-' is nanuu'ly bound to ask for 
some ih-tailro and s>■:*!■* c.\[-ert help. 1 do 

n-it supjjf.se jit the moment you um* ouetin- d< tailed 
tig-nv- ;ii.f.ui that 7--I tun i'.-t i/i tt p. siti^n to <Jo 
so. | do j’ol the figure^. 

i7o. J wi-h \- would tell mo thi j , whirl i certainly 
may hnv a L .uii’g one way or the ct 1 :»‘-i. Aic you 
intcn-sicd in ?!.■ trade at. Kun/clu as dhi inguislud 
from JiunibiSN. ->r a to you in*- re nd in h< ih :—I run 
iji!* !•■*..f.d in b-itb. personalty, es a linn. 

17li. Then you me more impm tin] 7—I mu very 
i:itl tin!. 

!77. 1 can Sir Arthur Cr-oni locking .if. you. 

I have liciu-i 11 *' mggi’stioti made, mal 1 J.uu* seen 
it. m thesu panels. Hint Karat hi bps ben.-me a wry 
1 1 : j—rlnnt p«-it. u-t so much. ! ildiik, . a;.: e ;■;* the 
t'- ; i-.* . : u irs j;i-mediate* nejjdtbrurherd hn: because 
* the tunic that comes to i> i":< in a liist:ua e, ns the 
* hi i M-r. l**t. us s.iv. id tie m Jn-at. l!e‘rd< t.f the 
i’ui;i»b. and -•> on. anil I i’.a.i- braid if -uggmted 
that Kami hi dies imt 'iieer-s- jh n\ ].-n .-p*a it might- 
■ h> it it was i!i a separate nti-a r'u-m lh< port of 
Jkanbay. >i<nv. frankly, do _\.-u tl.ink ti.cre is 
anything in t L:U — Sn, sii ; n-.y inKumatis-n is that 


Forbes, Campbell and Co., Ltd., Mer¬ 
chants and Shipping Agents. 

W. B. Hossack, M.L.C., for tho Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce Constituency, 
Manager of the Karachi Tramways. 

Kameld 1ms not suffered na n jiort from being under 
Lloinhay. 

178. Jf you have iiiicrrsts in both ports, you are 
not tempted, I should think, to favour ono ?— 
Actually to-day I am giving the view of the Chamber 
of Cummerce Committee, which consists of ten very 
representative men representing both tho importer 
and the exporter. I raised t-lus question in com¬ 
mittee the other day, and nfter about twenty minutes’ 
discussion the general feeling was that it was a loop 
in the dark, anti they did not tjuite know where they 
were; they would rather remain ns they me, because, 
apart from anything else, there is the financial 
question about Nind not being able to stand on its 
own fact at present-. 

17!). I am making no statement about it, but I 
was intriestc-d to know what business nun like 
your selves thought about it. ft must obviously be 
remembered that if there was a separate area con¬ 
stituted, a separate province of Nimi, then, of course, 
that province will have to face its own financial 
problem without looking for aid from n neighbouring 
prnvinco ?—Yes. 

18y. That- manifestly raises very big technical 
difficulties ?—l ’.vaetly. 

IS 1. f?o whatever may be paid on other grounds— 
and I am not at all shutting them our hereafter— 
the grounds of sentiment, the ground of the special 
circ.unutliner* of the area, gi.-muis based on its 
physical separation from tlie presidency proper, I 
gather von to say an behalf of the Chamber that the 
Chamber to-day does not- think from the point- of 
view of tho trade of Kaiaefii they would pi ess for 
su'-h a change ? —No. 

lS2. J/r. Miller : Tho ttndi* of Knnvhi is cliiefiy 
with the Punjab; nutimlly in Kariicfti and -Sind rhr 
trade is veiy .small ?—Yes. Tin-re is n good deal I'm 
A fghani.-toil as well. 

( }»iinnan : The question put i.s whether tl." trade 
*»f KnraeJji is not very largely, so far u> ii is an export 
trade, dejicndcut oil the rurijab. 

Mr. Miller: And also in u-Lrurd t-i the i:up<nt 
trull*. 

1S.‘>. Chairman : Yes—M*h*-ther the.imp-wts passing 
through tlie unit <•( Krtmchi me Tin: very hug'-Iyfor 
the Punjab. 1 understand Mr. Graham tu niy tlint 
it is So to a large extent ?—Yes, and for Algbejii.-rnn. 

1st. And ln'vfjiid Y.-s. 

18.7. .Ur. Mdlcr : And quite ;*- number < i i-jliers 
h«-re. have sub-off ices in the Punjab ?-- That is • * nut. 

i'.i.-n. 

lS(5. So that Ir.rgi ly, so far ns trmle is tMiieenud. 
Karachi is lnniuly interest'd in the Pwiijtd'?— 

1x7. J>r. A ?i fa-lb 11 - : It was tuu«l by one wiinc-.*? 
this imirning tlint i he Chamber ri Cotunjen-e had nt 
one liuie held the view that Sim I should be separated 
from IPmibay ?- \Y:is that .so ? J am not .'twain 
of it. It is ihe ^vst I have hetiid nf it. 

is -.. ,s.> lluri Ainyh Goar : ^'ou are a business 
:"i'l yr-.ii I- 1 - l: at the r)ia stiun from tlu* husiness 
ut vien. I io 1 umlcrsttind tluit tt »sinu is* 
si J tinted from 5he Bombay jiivsiiluncy it will 
eut/rnaiusly in, r--n.-** tho overhead charges of the 
ti'imitii.'trillion t'ir.d 7 Th: 1 .* |«b«- i* would 

uj-t'i nr to me. 

i*;t. Thar is to .-ay that *h»- »oi-iJit-a/l t -iiarges 
wi-iiid so iiii-iiu.-e that the f'.-uli v.ijuM K- ineum- 
ii.vn.-urati* with the increase in e\j" nditun-?—As I 
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understand it. brondly speaking 1 .Sind docs not pay 
her way now, nml if you add u further burden to her, 
you are only putting her deeper into debt. 

100. It it tu> if a company wiw not a paving concent, 
and you wero to increiuso tha pay of Iho managing 
director ?—That is fio. 

191. Syctl HI iron Muhammad Shah : IIkvo you 
really studied the economic conditions of Sind in 
so far as industry goos and revenue goes ?—I frankly 
admit t have not. 

192. Chairman: I understand the evidence is 
strictly confinctl lo the view o) tho Chunibcr of 
Commerce, wliich, 1 gather, has htul a iliscussion on 
the subject?—The UhamlHtr of Commerce naturally 
at tlto moment w practically all merchant and banker 
representatives, us lljore are practically no industries, 
I think 1 am right in saving. 

* * • * • « * 

105. Chairman : Mow let us take tho other point. 
Mr. Stanley, may I try and shorten mutters? If I 
may In? allowed to say so, there is a suggestion in 
your memorandum wllicit I regard as of great im¬ 
port mice, and it is only right that I should say it is 
also to be found in a valuable) document atkich haa 
been sent to us by Mr. E. L. Price. The suggestion, 
as I follow’ it, is this, that in recommending changes 
in the Constitution of India the Conference should 
not assume that the new fitructufe should bo abso¬ 
lutely rigid and fixed end incapable of internal 
adjustment, but that. iL might be well worth consider¬ 
ing whether the new system might not bo such os 
would contain within itself, as it were, without further 
reference to the Imperial Parliament, some oppor¬ 
tunity of rearrangement and progress within a general 
boundary. 1 understand that to be tho suggestion. 
It is what you cull a dynamic, as opposed to a morely 
static, scheme. Am I correct, or not ?—Correct, sir, 
ox cep t that wo certainly coiitcmplnlo that certain 
proposed changes of constitution should bo referred 
to tho Imperial Parliament, for ratification. 

19(j. I should like you to put it*in your oflm wav, 
but I wfmted to -focus ai teejyon on what I regard 
as an extremely intermitmg suggestion?—Might I 
be allowed to explain it with the help of this 
diagram 7 



1U7. Ves?—All tviilii’i tins blue circle represents 
provijici..! autonomy. *>nr memorandum wo 

have recommended going forward tn full provincial 
autonomy, including the !r;u,:.f«-r of Law and Order. 
On further consideration, v.o thought it would be 
better initially to exciuu.- 7.j\. «i.d (kd and 
o:i permit the major prnvu.ciul legislatures to Ink** 
Cotit rul of Law and t) i ■ !• : sh’.uld iln-y lies ho to do 
so. When all tho major pro Vinci’s have readied 
this bluo circle (which is foil provincial autonomy), 
wo then think a period nr tiino .should daps© before 
any furih'T change tub--.. [luce. Wo namo seven 
years in our memorandum, bur, wo think, on I ho whole, 


this period is on rho short side. That static j>eriod 
is fur education, to enable tho provincial electoraio 
to unde.stnnd tho dangers and the diillcullitt* and 
tho i m pi il lent ions of autonomy. After that period 
of full provincial autonomy, wo think tho provinces 
by agree frnei it si ton Id bo enabled os a unit to apply 
to tho Imperial Parliament, for power to take - over 
tho control of certain central subjects, included 
between tho blue inner circle and tho red outer 
circle. All subjects which tho Crown must control 
to enable it to carry out its obligations to the Indian 
Stales lie outside this red circle, and remain under 
tho exclusive control of tho Viceroy in Council. I 
may instance tho Army, Foreign Relations, Railways, 
Porto, Telegraphs nml so on. Wo by no means 
imply that only such subjects ns it is obligatory*on 
iho Viceroy to control should lio outsido tho red 
circle. Onco the full period of static provincial 
autonomy 1ms elapsed, wo visualise all within tho 
red circle being subject to appeal to tho Imperial 
Parliament for constitutional modification, in wliich 
I include recession. Wo want tho provincial electorate 
to bo educated, and during these experiments in tho 
provinces we want no advance whatever in tho 
Central Government. Thai implies that dangers 
will bo Jocalisod, nnd there will be a strong Central 
Government untrammelled by internal changes and 
able to deal with ajiy provincial breakdowns should 
they occur. Our proposals nru subject to certain 
fundamental safeguards laid down in our memo¬ 
randum, which I need not repeat. 

198. You might refer me io tho pages ?—Yew. In 
the Chamber of Commerce memorandum there aro 
some on page 218. YVe lay great stress on tho words 
“Inter alia “ on^ page 213. Then page 21S con¬ 
tinues to deal witll the central position mid page 219 
with the provincial position. 

199. Page 219, beginning with the word “pro¬ 
vided" ?—Yes, paragraphs (n) to (h). 

200. I see that (6) on page 219 is “ Tlmt a Provincial 
Second Chamber be set up." I think wo have already 
had that?—Yes, but wo nrO dealing with tho static 
period at tho end and tho dynamic period at the 
beginning of page 219. 

201. - In tho same way, page 219 speaks of the 
Governor retaining his constitutional prerogative of 
veto, which wc have already had (I understand you 
to say for a later period) carhur on that pago !— 
That is con -'ot. 

202. On page 219 (/) you refer to a Public Sendee 
Commission. Would that bo a provincial Public 
Service Commission ?—Yes. The heading . . . , 
under which those come, is “ Provinc ial Government 
of Bombay and Smaller Governing Units in tho 
Presidency nt Bombay.' ’ 

2«>.1. I sen. yew. Ptoase finish what you were 
saying; i; is very interesting ?—I shi eld liko to 
emphasise tho need we feel fur a clause invalidating 
dL-criniiniitory or differential legislation or taxation. 
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Then we recommend mixed electorates for local 
nmnicipalitiee and district local boards, and com¬ 
munal electorates for bigger units of goverment, so 
that experience of both systems will become available. 
From what I have said you will see wo hope you will 
find a way to eliminate a series of* Statutory Com¬ 
missions, which we think breed unrest and, conse¬ 
quently, Jesuit in a lack of application to internal 
problems. 


208. I should like to be quite sure I understand 
the meaning of this interesting pictorial illustration. 
Let me Bee if I can hit the bull’s-eye, in the very 
middle of the smaller circle. Is the boundary of 
that smaller circle supposed to represent what should 
be the degree of responsible self-government now, at 
the present stage T—No, it is only when all the major 
provinces have taken over full responsible govern¬ 
ment, including Law and Order; it is not until then 
that the blue line is reached. 

200. The first stage, as you see it, will not carry 
everybody to the blue line?—No; it will be less 
Law and Order. 

210. Your idea is that to start with (I mean, from 
now onwards) Law and Order should continue to 
be a reserved subject!—Yes. It should continue 
under the present system of diarchy, but we think 
the Governor should have more than one member of 
Council; we think he should have two. 

211. That is working it out; I want, first of all, to 
get a broad view. Your broad principle is that you 
do not consider the time has come at once to transfer 
Law and Order ?—That is right. 

212. Do you think the time has come to transfer 
everything else which is within the provincial sphere T 
—That is a difficult question to answer. 

213. That is why I ask it?—You see, the scheme 
we have put up to you does necessitate educating 
the “ man in the field,'* and we feel that if provincial 
subjects such as irrigation do come under ministerial 
control you will get rapid education in the provinces 
which we think will result * in responsibility and 
enable this further stage to be undertaken with that 
sense of responsibility which we feel is so essential. 

214. If I may say so, in so far as your object is to 
urge a scheme which is calculated to encourage the 
rapid growth of a sense of responsibility, I should 
think everybody who is a real friend of India and 
who wishes to see India advance towards the goal 
will agree with you. But, after all, we have to con¬ 
sider what are the practical steps to be taken now, 
and I gather your view is there ought not to be a 
transfer of every reserved subject now, but that 
there ought to be further transfer if possible, saving, 
however, for the present Law and Order. Is that 
it ?—Yes. 

215. Your view is there ought not to be a complete 
transfer of all the reserved provincial subjects now, 
because you want to except Law and Order?— 
Correct. 

216. Whether you could or not transfer all the 
other subjects is a point you are not quite definite 
about, but you would like to see, if possible, some 
further transfer new ?—Yes. 

217. And you put that on the ground that the 
more that is done, the more likely will ordinary 
people here (what you caH the “ man in the field ") 
be to I earn something of political responsibility f— 
That is so. 

218. Wo have not got to your blue circle circum¬ 
ference yet. Explain to me (I have not quite got 
it) what is it that is going lo bring us to the blue 
circumforence 7—Assuming that every single item of 
provincial subjects was handed over to ministers, 
except Law and Order, and that it was left to the 
individual provincial councils Lu Lake over Law and 
Order of their own volition, when all the major 
provinces had, of their own volition, taken over 
Law and Order, that blue line is reached. 

219. Then you have filled up the blue circle ?— 
Yea. 


220. Is your suggestion that the new Constitution 
should provide that it is within the power of each of 
the provincial councils by resolution to take over 
Law and Order ?—Yes, but not immediately. 

221. Alter an interval of, say, seven or ten years 7— 
No, because this'is a modification of our original 
memorandum. 

222. Do not bother about your original memo¬ 
randum. I want to know what the plan is now?— 
We think until the provincial councils have settled 
down it is very undesirable they should immediately 
consider this very controversial subject of Law and 
Order, and therefore we should like an intervening 
period before Law and Order is taken over, so that 
they may settle down. 

223. Have you any ideas on the subject of how 
long the intervening period should be ? I can quite 
understand your saying you have not fixed it, but 
I should like to know your idea ?—I do not know I 
can do more than say it should be sufficient to give 
the councils with their extended powers time to settle 
down, adequate opportunities to settle dcrwn. 

224. That is a perfectly fair answer. It is difficult 
to fix these things, and not very useful, as a matter 
of fact, to try to fix them dogmatically. Very well. 
You contemplate that, after the limited time which 
you describe as a period for settling down, it should 
then be competent for the provincial councils, by 
their own volition, to decide to take over the re¬ 
maining subject, Law and Order 7—Yes, 

225. So there would be a provision in the Consti¬ 
tution that after so many years the provincial 
councils shall have that power 7—Yes. 

226. Have you worked out whether they are to 
have the power of deciding it without any opportunity 
for anybody to veto or override them ? Are they 
to have a free option to do it when the time comes ? 
—No, we consider the power of veto should rest with 
the Governor permanently. 

227. They might pass the resolution, and yet the 
Governor might veto it ?—That is possible. 

228. However, there would not be any reference 
—this is the point—to the Imperial Parliament. 
The Imperial Parliament would have nothing to do 
with it except for making this provision beforehand ?-— 
Exactly. 

229. That is what you mean by saying you want 
to see a Constitution devised which, after the visit 
of this present Statutory Commission, will not call 
for the intervention of the Imperial Parliament at 
every stage afterwards?—Yes. That, of course, is 
one stage only. 

230. That will bring you to the blue line. One 
more thing I think I understood you to say—that 
you could only reach the blue line if all the provinces 
had passed through this ?—All the major provinces 
had reached the blue line. 

231. What do you mean by the major provinces— 
the nine?—Yes. I am excluding, for instance, the 
North-West Frontier Province. 

232. For the moment you are speaking of the nine 
Governors’ provinces ?—Yes. 

233. I have not quite followed why you say that. 
Is it not possible on your scheme that one province 
or more, for very good and sufficient reasons, might 
want to take over this remaining topic, although, 
perhaps, some other province had better wait 7—It is 
very possible. 

234. Then what is the reason for the provision in 
your scheme that all the provinces must ask for it 
together before anything more can happen any- 

. whore ?—Because we do not think that any province, 
unless it iias Li%kun responsibility for Law and Order, 
can possibly have that sense of responsibility to 
approach the questions of the central subjects. 

235. But T have not cot to the central subjects 
yet. I am up to the blue line. Tell me, is it, or is it 
not, part of your plan that there can be no transfer 
of Law and Order anywhere until all the provinces 
have ariked for it each for themselves 7 —Oh, no; 
any province can nak for it when they want it. 
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23th Ami if tho 0 over nor does nut veto, alter sn 
many rears it will get it 7—Yes. 

237. That brings ns to the blue line, does it 7— 
Y«s. 

238. Mow, what is tho imunenl. at which there is 
a prospect of passing beyond tho inner circle into 
the middle, into the ring?—Wo contemplate a static 
period when the last province has reached that blue 
line, so that the lost province to reach it should have 
an opportunity of internal education. 

23'J. Then that conies to this, does it, that, though 
different provinces may reach tho bluo cin-utnferwieo 
at different tinuv, they must all reach it. before any 
province cun go beyond it 7^ Yes, and there must 
also lie a porind after that point. 

240. Then I gather that, tho advance fYrun tlio 
inside boundary, tl.o blue, to tho outer boundary, 
tho red, is an advance in tlio nature of provinces 
taking over not reserved provincial subjects but, 
talcing over certain central subjects?—That is 
correct, with the consent of tlio Imperial Parliament. 

241. What sort of central subjects have you got 
in mind ?—Well, I uni not prepared to make any 
definite answer to that. 

242. It will not happen for swno time?—I might 
just indicate the type of subjects which might be 
possible. 

243. I am interested to know what there Ls between 
the inside blue and tho outer rod, because at present 
it is rather a vacuum to me. Do you see wlmt 1 
moan 7—I follow what you mean. Wo would rather 
not give a definite answer to that. 

244. Do you contemplate this, when tho time comes 
to move from the bluo boundary out to the red 
boundary, that it would bo necessary for the 
Central Government to assent to what tim pro¬ 
vinces want ?—No, sir; tho Imperial Parliament. 

245. So it would bo this, that tho provinces would 
pass a resolution, or whatever it was, make a repre¬ 
sentation urging that they should have additional 
powers given to them which arc now being enjoyed 
by the Central Government, and that the Imperial 
Parliament would have the opportunity of saying. 
“ Very well, we agree, os you wish it ; we will help 
you to get it” 7—May I just explain on that point? 
These are central subjects only, and our idea was 
that tho various provinces us a unit should nsk the 
Imperial Parliament that they should take over 
control of part of the Central Government—namely, 
certain definite central subjects—and it would not 
bo a ipiesliun of transfer from tho Central Government 
to the provincial Government at nil, but diarchy in 
tho Central Government. 

24ii. Lord Siruihvowi: Do yeti contemplate imw 
tiie immediate handing over of land revenue ?— We 
clu or,ntemplace it, yes. 

2;7. C'clond /.<:,< e-/ o r : Do you contemplate a 
differential system ns between varum.-; provint.-'-: ? 
You do not sugg, sf |i. uniform system; at dhii-renr 
points different provincial Government ft will have 
different powers?—H’c were nof contemplating fh.it 
iHo major provinces would have different pow-. rs. 
W’h wore contemplating lliat they would all be mi 
ft purify, on one straight line, which would exclude 
Law and Order. 

248. As I understood you, they would maku a 
different rato of progress; some would got ft award 
morn cpiickly than other*. That is your point ut 
view ?—Yw, up to in-; point v.h-re th'*y iiv-bide all 
the. o matters wiiliin tho bluo circle. 

249. Mr. Cni/f‘ 1 ,’- 11 ‘.; Thu ].rogreasivo pro\ij.- is 
Would loo, to wait tho blue eire-umierence until 
they had nil reai-hi-d it .'—Yes. 

200. Some of them would reach the blue circim-V]-- 
enco before tho others. Al the bluo eircnuiieri-m«: 
liny will wait for tho rest ?—Tin-v will have tn wait 
for t)n* rest, ujul ihv-u when this last one lias ^o; 
there, tlicro must lie a static period so that tin- I.ist 
province shall have a chance of getting it> 
education. 


2.11. Colonel fane-Fox : You said you would give 
the provinces power to take over on their own con¬ 
ditions Law and Order after a certain period?— 
Yes. , 

202. Do you think there is any province, if a 
resolution was put before it suggesting the taking 
over of further powers, that would not. immediately 
ftdopt .il? Therefore, what is tho value of that 
provision ?—Well, sir, ono can only express nn 
opinion. I am not by any means certain, speaking 
for myself, that all the provinces would go for taking 
over tlint subject of Law and Order forthwith when 
it was permitted. 

253. If that did happen, then the only safeguard 
would be tho v«to of tho Governor, and different 
Governors having different personalities, there might, 
bo a case in which one Governor was rut her moro 
cautious than another, and I ho province might feel 
a considerable grievance. Would not that put a 
further serious burden of responsibility upon tho 
Governor?—Of course, to veto anything is a serious 

responsibility. 

234. Major Aitlce : As far as the All-India Govern¬ 
ment is concerned, the Central Government, the 
Central Legislature and so on, you have really got a 
double .static period up io tho blue and up to the 
red before anything is going to happen now 7 —Yes. 
Of courSb, Law and Order is one static period, because 
there is going to be a time jieriod for tho individual 
provinces to settle down, and then take over Law 
and Order. Then they get to tho blue line. Then 
there is the full static j»eriod before tho provinces can 
appeal to the Imperial Parliament to take over 
certain central subjects nud devise some method by 
which they should bo worked ns responsible govern¬ 
ment. 

255. But the Central Legislature is completely 
sterilised during all that period—-limy have no power 
of unking n>r anything ?--That is so. 

250. Y ju are satisfied with the present position 7— 
Iso. * 

257. But you are prepared to carry it on for 
another twenty years \Vo want :io furl her advance 
for the Central Legislature now. 

25s. Mr. Cadoyon : 1 did not quite follow what 
central subjects are I hr ween tho blue and the red 
fines?—Assuming' that from that bluo /me up to 
hero (the u'itne.sn i>.dicnf> d a point outside the red 
circle) ore all (he central subjects, all I actually 
mentioned were those subjects which the Vicetoy 
must control to carry out tho Crown's obligations to 
(ho Indian Sudo*. they must rest outr.ide, necessarily.^ 
outside that ml circle. AU tlie other subjects can' 
rest betw«*an ilia blue and red circles, but we tic. not 
imply that they should nvees&urily rest within this 
area. 

21!). Chairman; May I put it in this way? 1 
think i( answers Mr. *' niognn's difficulty, which w as 
hI-to mira-. but you have »mw made it clearer to m** 
limn J had made ii iW myself. Your view sreji.s 
to be i)..u. whatever happens in tho «tnturn about 
iho j lower of the different provinces, there may bo a 
list of tilings, of which th*» defence of India would 
probably lio an example, which, must, always Ii 
beyond any possible vincial sj luie —Precisely. 

2tiu. And you say iis.it whatever happens in the 
future, those thing.-. ■ »n were excluding from the 
possibility of beroming provincial subjects; but you 
say as long ns you l:-«*p those tilings which ary in 
their nature and i•■■■•;-a^e central, hew much of tin* 
reft of ttie central ie*'v-- r , ; umv ultimately on appli¬ 
cation pass to tho province is :i manor wliioh y.m 
lliirik wutild have to b-* ounsidiTC'i on d.s merits if tie? 
provinces asked for it to * imo. 1 lave I put it rigidly ? 
— Yes, sir; bat j.i.y f jv*?* this: wo am ruv. 
(.-'internplating any tr.i niter of central subjects tro.'i: 
the exLiting l.'oulnd Government to tho provinces. 

2s t/iaj. clear ? 

2»*i. Then wli.it i~ :i.<- adiliti'-n which ymi think 
ti t.- nn.vhu-is may ■/.■> when they puss beyond t!- 
blue ]iin- V — .J i;st jo- ;.'oii jcjitleiniui aiv sitting hen¬ 
na a (V,jruui>si»ii >.• .d: the delegates from provinces 
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mnv sit together and sny that they would like t*t tukw 
over certain central subjcits. 

262. Stop tluTP h iti'■■mi nt-. Supposing they sny 
that, mill supjiosijig they get their wny, then they 
wiuilil he takini: over certain central subjects ?-- cs. 
Imti they remain central- The only tliiTereii'-' 1 is this, 
that those central subjects, instead of brim: worked 
rts they mv at present under the existing l V.-jstit ntion, 
would he worked by some other method v. hi.-h [ have 
envisaged us responsible government, hut tile subjects 
would still he part of n central legislature. {Mr. 
Graham) : May 1 sav something s r » as to make ii 
clear? Take America and 1'rohihitiin. If Pro¬ 
hibition happened to he a central subject, the majority 
of States want to take over Prohibition, if that 
was outside the red circle, it would immediately 
come inside tho red circle, and beconv an liidi.misod 
subject. Am I clear now ? 

263. T think you mean the blue circle? - If would 
remain central, but it would pass from Hie existing 
C entral (iovenunent into an Indiniiiscd part of flu* 
Central Government. 

264. Majx,r Attlee ; That is the question I was 
asking, if there was any possibility "i advance in 
popular control at the centre, and you said no: hut 
J gather now that there may he, but it cannot- he done 
by application of the Central Legislature, hut only 
by application of all the provinces ?- (.Ur. Stmt try) : 
Precisely. 

♦ * * * * • * 

20$. *S 'tjr»l Ml ran Muhammad Shah : You want 
separate electorates for tho provincial councils?—- 
{.1/r. Hotuanf:) : Yes. Which memorandum Rre you 
referring to 1—(Mr. Stanley) : Would you mint! 
telling me the pag« ? 

Chairman : The gentleman has told you hn wuuM 
be in favour himself of joint idee to rates in local self- 
governing bodies and of separate electorates as a 
principle for the legislative council, and he has said 
that bv that means he thinks that public opinion 
would have the opportunity of judging which method 
was the better. 

Syrd Miron Muhammad Shah : I want to know 
his reasons why he wants to introduce joint el**etorotes 
in local bodies. 

Chairman : I hnve no doubt he will tel! you why. 

260. Surd Mirpn Muhammad Shah . j|.iv»» you 

any praeturd experience of local self-go-.-, ruing bodies 
in this presidency ? Have you ever luvn eli‘cted or 
stood ns u candidate for a juiuiicipnl or district local 
board ?—t.l/r. Hassock) . Might I also add a further 
reason to that expressed a I ready by the Chairman 
of the Commission ? ' We us a Chamber ui C-»mtm*re«- 
eonsidcr that we are pledged to return eommuntil 
representation to the Mahomtnedan ron.m-mity until 
such time a.s that community choos. s v.-bintarily lo 
surrender it. 

270. So if they do not want it. you dnot want 
to thrust it upon them ?—Certainly n- t. 

271. Jiao Saheb Patti : I want to ash whether you 
have studied the working ol dinreir. in Hi-.- Bombay 
legislative council for the last nine yea--?--I have 
only been connected with the Bomba. eio.Mcil for 
the last tl;rco years, but J have c.-itaiuly >i udied tor 
about seven years tho working of the c-^meil. 

272. Have you studied the working of -iiirehv 
Yes, I have in the last t.hrc*- years, not t.:a . 

272. Is it not a fact that the ministers h.s\ o worked 
satisfactorily ns far as the fransfuri-u -objects are 
concerned?—To the best of my know !»■*:• a- 1 think 
they have worked satiafa-dorilv. 

271. What are the cbj.cS.ns :o fra:.-: rrmc Law 
end Order to the popular control ?- Mr. Stanley will 
answer that. (Mr. Stank, f \ .- \\\ : h.-iv'- given this 
matter ino-t. grave and careful d.ii.dd- n. We 
originally t-nmiL'ht it- woul-i ».,• d,--drab I- H. irnn-u.-r 
Law anil Order, but on fumier rmi.-id--r ;ii-n we are 
< f opinion that it would h> briLer m-t to transfer 
Law and Order to begin with. but f«* ; t i;..w tJ li; pro¬ 
vincial councils to settle d-.un. to g;-r im , saddle, 
and then when they wore fun.-tioniiig ail ■uhf.ii thev 


caret! to take uv.-r Law ami Order they could do so. 
That is a repetition of wlmt 1 lmvc already said. 

27f*. Huo Sahrh Patti ; When do you think that- 
haw and Order will be made a transferred subject? 
— We have been considering this matter fur the last 
eight or nine month.-*, and admittedly our opinion has 
changed several times. 

276. And you have changed your opinion during 
that period of nine months? -We have changed our 
opinion, ye*. 

277. What were the emu instances that led yon 
to change your opinion ? - Further consideration and 
mure infonimtioiz. 

27S. What wax the further consideration. I want 
to know ? — We have modified our ideaa. 

270. But what, arc the materials on which you 
have modified ynnr ideas ? — It was because we had 
furthi.-r considered the matter; wo hail reecived 
flirthei* iiifoiiimtion, nn-1 therefon* wo enme to tho 
conclusion that it would bo undesirable to advocate 
the immediate handing over of Law and Order to a 
provincial council. 

What circumstmiecsi came to light which 
inclined you to take this view?—It is a Hinder of 
vital importance to all the interests concerned, and 
we feel that to advocate handing over Law and Order 
forthwith is a matter of grave responsibility. 

2SI. We have never doubted it is a matter of great 
responsibility ? — Graham) : We have a mandate 
from a body of nu n whom w« represent, and beyond 
that ivc cannot go. These things are often decided 
bv vote. 

Chairman : It is not a matter of reproach to any¬ 
body, least of nil to anybody who has studied tla¬ 
thing carefully, that in the course of reflection he 
should find his opinions lmvc somewhat changed, in 
whatever direction it rimy be. For example, it 
would be quite useless to be a member of this Con¬ 
ference if one came here with, fixed opinions, and. 
after all, the work of the Conference remained of the 
same opinions. I do not want you to regard it. 
therefore, ns a matter of reproach that people on 
reflection should find their first judgment iuu varied. 

I do not sny i:i rh*- least, whether I should agree with 
your first judgment or your si-coud. Conference 
means we should t ry by reflection to arrive, if possible, 
at the wisest conclusions at tin- Mid, which is not 
always the same ns starting with u fixed opinion in 
the beginning. 

2.*i2. Sir Arthur Praam : (hi [-Age 21S of your 
meniomnditm you sa.\- : " Th*’* Assoeiated (''hamliers 
luvp iccomniendtsl the grant to provinces up to full 
losp..uMhlt; autonomy under certain eoiuhtions. With 
this iv-eoiTimt-Jidntion we are in full agreement.'' \uw . 
I'.aving made- that statement, you are fully acquainted 
with the memorandum of the Associated (.'k.iHihcrs. 
Mr. Stanley ? — !.’./ r. Slant; u) . Yes. 

2S3. Thu Assn.-inted Chambers, with regard m this 
rather vexed rj i-.-stion of f.aw and Order, say that 
smut* Chamber* were averse to trunxferrmg tin's 
f-ubjtrct. but ?h;it the majority br-Ji«ved th- ri-k 
must he taketi. I take it this (aui!-.-rciie.c should now 
t-.-tiogniso tJm* t|.,» Karachi Chamber in this matter 
std-s with the minority?— (Mr. Orah,im) : Th.; 
:m->w».«r is yes. 

2M. It says the majority worn in favour. Ymir 
opinion must now be recorded a.s against ?— 
l.Vr. Slunlry): Vis. We side with the initiurny. 

In quMting n majority, were tin- Associated 
Chaml«-i-s ot Commcree eouiiting tiio number of 
Chambers or tie- votes*? J nmy nxplain Hint, the 
voting power o 1 ’ tlio various Chumbers of C.irumerco 
in ihi* country w;m belong to the Associated Chambers 
varies unnsi.l.-ndjly Milli the >i/.f and ini]iurtanee of 
tli- 1 Chamber, it b imj-ormut to know wheflicr 
* ' r ,n! V 1 *f r»r ttgt jnnry 

ui" \ uti*s V — [ omiimt teil you- 

J)., you know. Sir Arthur? 

itsfi. ,' lr Artt-ur Prwnt : Xo. I do not. (To the 
maw.) Turning ro page 2l!h to your paragraph 
under the bending " Provincial (Juvcrnincnl of 
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Bombay and Smaller Governing Units in the Presi¬ 
dency of Bombay,” I take it that you want the 
Conference to understand that the opinion of your 
Chamber is entirely revised?—So far as Law and 
Order goes, yea. 

287. I make rather a point of this, beoauae I have 
always understood that memoranda are aooepted, and 
we generally ask questions to get some explanation 
of them, ao I should like to have it recorded that the 
opinion of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce with 
regard to that paragraph, and especially with regard 
to Law Order, has entirely changed ?—Yes. 

Chairman : This is the point brought out just now 
by Hr. Patfl. He said : ” At one time you favoured 
handing over Law and Order, and now you say you 
do not think it ought to happen yet.” His cross- 
examination was designed to get what it is very 
natural to want, but very difficult to give, namely, 
exactly why the change was made, and so on. I 
think these gentlemen said it waa the result of further 
consideration and further information, and they 
admitted quite frankly that it was a change- 

288. Sir Arthur Froom : Then you told the Chair¬ 

man that after a certain period you considered each 
Province should have some sort of statutory right 
to decide or to apply to take over Law and Order ? 
—Yes. . , . 

289. But somebody should have the veto over that ? 
—Yes.-,-, ..... . 

2 90.,.Was there to be some sort .'of body set up to 
inquire into the matter ?—We do not contemplate 
that. We contemplate the legislature themselves 
should be the inquiring body. 

291. Chairman : The legislature really consists of 
the Governor and the Council, so the real meaning of 
it is that if the legislature decides to take it over 
after a time they may; but you wish to make it 
plain yon expect the Governor’s veto to be exercised 
if the Governor thinks it right to exercise it ?—Yea. 

292. Sir Arthur Froom ; It is not a oase of vetoing 
an ordinary legislative measure; here it is a consti¬ 
tutional matter ?—We have also suggested the ' 
Governor-General should have the p ower of veto* 
If the Governor felt it put him into an invidious 
position, bo might let it go past him, so that the veto 
is exercised through the Governor-Genera^ 

29S. At any rate, you are satisfied the Governor 
and the Governor-General should have the power to 
decide this ?—Yes. 

294. Supposing the transfer is decided on, would 
you reintroduce the safeguards you set out here? 
—Yes. 

295. I should like you to make that point quite 
clear. You first of all favoured the transfer of Law 
and Order, and then you changed your opinion; 
but when, you were in favour of transferring Law and 
Order you wanted certain safeguards. If in so many 
years’ time it is transferred, will you still want these 
safeguards ?—Yes, we should want precisely the same 
safeguards as we have asked for now. 

296. As regards the transfer of all subjects except. 
Lav and. Order, has your Chamber considered the 
question of finance very closely ? Do you conceive 
the Central Government should still have some control 
over provincial finance?—Wo think it possible it 
would be necessary to correlate the borrowings of *' 
the various provinces by the Central Government. 

297. That is a very important proposition; I am 
glad to see you have considered that. The question 
of loans and borrowings is a very important matter, 
and most be oo-ordinated amongst the provinces. 
Your final recommendation, as I understand it, is 
not dealt with at any length in this Memorandum, 
but I understand that during this further advance in 
the Provisoes your Chamber does not wish for any 
alteration in the Central Government ?—Wo want no 
advance whatever- 

298. Sir Hari Singh Oour ; I find that your 
Memorandum is dated 3rd October, 1828, Mr. Stanley ? 
—Yes. 

299. On that date your Chamber was in favour 
of full autonomy being granted, including ministerial 


responsibnity far Law and Order, subject to the 
provisos set out in clause (3) on page 5 : is not that 
so? You say “That full responsible autonomy be 
granted”?—Yss. 

300. 1 aee from page 218 that you have 82 members 
in yonr Chamber. Did you hold a meeting of your 
Chamber after October 3rd for the purpose of con¬ 
sulting them as to whether they were in agreement 
with the modifications you wanted to make as regards 
the reservation of Law and Order !—The Committee 
met. 

301. There was no meeting ?— (Mr. Graham ): No 
general meeting, no. 

302. That is what I mean. Your Karachi Chamber 

of Commerce passed this Memorandum, but you did 
not oonvaae any meeting of yonr Chamber for the 
purpose of placing before them your view %hat Law 
and Order must be reserved and getting their consent 
to say so on their behalf hare ?—No. But we never 
called a general meeting on the Memorandum at all. 
The Committee had full power to deal with this 
question. « 

303. Did you call a meeting of the Committee ?— 
Yes, the Committee has been sitting. 

304. Chairman : It is vary important to get this 
quite dear.- T understand that you say that the 
printed document, called the memorandum,, sub¬ 
mitted by the Karachi Chamber, which as far as the 
print goes is dated October 3rd, 1928, wss a memo¬ 
randum which Wae drawn up and ultimately prmted 
because it was agreed to by the Committee 9 the 
Chamber ?—Yes.- It was circularised aa well, but 
no general meeting was called. 

305. It wsa not only drawn up (perhaps in draft) 
by the Committee, but it was circulated to the 
members 7—Actually in its oompZete Srxn. 

306. Was that with a view to seeing whether the 
members agreed or disagreed ?—Yes. They were 
given a certain amount of time, and no objections 
were received. 

307. Than I think Sir Hari Singh Gour waa entitled 
1 to say that as the document is in print it might be 

fairly treated as being put forward with the authority 
of the members of the Chamber?—On the other 
hand, subsequently there was a Committee meeting. 

308. I am coming to that. The memorandum as 
printed must be regarded as having been put forward 
at the time as representing the views of the members 
of the Chamber ? Thgpis the first step 2 —Yea. 

309. My learned friend has pointed out that since 
then there has been some revision. I do not blame 
you in the least, but I want to understand it, just 
he does. I understand the revised-views you have 
expressed today are exftoued not on yonr personal 
behalf, but on behalf of the Committee. How big ia 
the Committee ?—Ten members. 

310. Have you had a meeting of the Committee 
specially ?—Yes, last week. 

311. We could not help noticing * that when Mr. 
Stanley was speaking just now j^this interesting 
way he waa in part reading from a document, a note 
or draft Are the opinions or suggestions contained 
in that draft things which were agreed upon by the 
meeting of your Committee?—-We have the entire 
consent of th b Committee behind this revision. 

312. One is entitled to know how it comes about. 
Was your committee meeting one at which the sugges¬ 
tions ware discussed ?—Mr. Stanley gave a full exposi¬ 
tion of the memorandum aa he has gi ven it today. 

313. But there haa been nb opportunity of circu¬ 
lating it to your members apart from your Gommittee ? 
—No. 

Sir Eori Singh Chur ; Nor is there any resolution 
of your Committee on what Mr. Stanley mentioned 
to them. Thai? is no resolution adopting this modifi¬ 
cation ? 

Chairman : If you mean Ike formal thing T do not 
care a button. I should like to ask this. I make no 
complaint, nor does Sir Singh Gour. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : Quite. 

314. Chairman: We do not complain that the 
Committee should have the candour, ami I think 
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the public spirit, to cumo inrwurd and stnte quite 
frankly it has modified it a view. It is ui-ti>sKry 
everybody should do tlmt- if it is so. I wonder, 
however, whet her you could find some menus of 
circulating to vmir members the modilicatiuu na you 
have suggested it today, imd whether Inter on you 
noiiltl let the secret tui tit. Urn.,-, whether tlu» muddied 
opinion you have. given us is acceptod by your 
members, or whether tliey prefer the original view /— 
Certainly.* 

3IG. Chairman ; Dates do not matter, but authority 
dues matter ?—Yes, certainly. 

310. Will you do that '/--Certainly. 

317. Sir Han Sinyh flour : Mr. Stanley, you have 
.spoken of the static period and said that within that 
static period provincial autonomy would be created; 
in other words, every thine within the blue line would 
bo given to the provinces niter the static period of 
seven years or Whatever it may be, and niter that 
you spent; of the central subjects. Those subjects. 
I mid erst am l, would be transferred to n responsible 
government, but not a provincial government. Du I 
understand you to mean tlmt after the static period, 
when full provincial autonomy is in force, all the 
provinces become autonomous provinces?— {Mr. 
Stanley) : Yes, the major provinces. 

318. Then wo huve reached the blue circumference 
and we are dealing will) the red circle. After that, to 
whom will you transfer the subjects which come 
within tho red circle, the central subjects 't Will it 
bo to a responsible Cabinet in tho Central Govern¬ 
ment ?—Agreement has to be eoint* to by the various 
provinces, as a unit, os tn the form in which they desire 
tu work certain central subjects in an autonomous 
manner. 

319. All tho provinces must join together in asking 
the Central Government to transfer alL tho central 
subjects, parcelling them out amongst the provinces '/ 
—No. There is no question of the provinces being 
able to take over responsibility from the Central 
Government; it is merely a question of making 
some form of alteration in the existing central Con¬ 
stitution by agreement, among the various provinces. 

320. Then you want !'■ make on alteration in the 
Central Government depend on the volition of tho 
provincial Governments i —On the provincial legisla¬ 
tures, who. as a body, will say to the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment ; “ Wo would like to take over certain cent nil 
subjects and work them in »his manner." 

321. Sir Hari Singh (if nr : You w ish to placo tl e 
Control Government at tl e mercy of the province.-, 
under this scheme ? 

Chairman : I do not think ho has worked it out in 
detail. Let us seo if this expression is at all helpful 
to you. I am only trying to understand it. Ii 
seemed to me, when 1 lUwiutd to you just now, that 
you could ex preps your idea in thin way. When you 
have filled up the blue space, you suggested there 
would be a united resolve by ail the provinces. I hat 
is on it. may be, but suj'posing there was some central 
subject whieh was nut goir ^ necessarily to be reserved 
outside the red line, it v. n!d bo rather like suiting 
diarchy at the centre ?• -It a mild be diarchy. 

Chairman ; I think that is tho effect of it. thal 
when you have exhausted all tho provincial topics 
and filled up V-mr blue i\ cle. then the time will culm; 


for considering whether there may not be some 
central subjects which could bo under ministers 
subject and resjxmsiblo to a Central Legislature. 
On the other baud, he thinks there are other central 
subjects (such, for instance, ns defence or international 
relations) which, according to his view*, would be 
beyond that, because they would not only he outside 
the him* muon, but outside tho red buu an well. 

322. Sir Hurt Singh (lour : Your jxraition. then, 
amounts to this, that as regards central subjects 
you give the provinces a voice in determining what 
measure of diarchy shall be introduced in tho Central 
Government?—That is correct. 

323. And to what extent and subject to what 
limitations ?—Wo have imr gone into details, but 
ii they put up their proposals tn tho Imperial Govern¬ 
ment, it was up to tlie Imperial Government either to 
accept those proposals or give thu grounds for refusing 
to accept them. 

324. Then there are two breaks; you provide for 
two. One is tho veto of the Governor, and the other 
is the veto of the Governor-General. It then comes 
to this, that there are only two obstacles to the full 
grant of autonomy, namely, the veto of the Governor 
and the veto of the Governor-General?—No, not at 
till. In the ease of full provincial autonomy it has 
got. to be ratified by tho Governor and Governor- 
General. In tho case of any of the central subjects 
that aro transferable being taken over bv the volition 
of the provinces to form a new Conatitutii.n so far as 
the Central Government is concerned that is subject 
to the ratification of the Imperial Parliament. 

325. You say you do not want to see the* Statutory 
Commission again in this country, but the Imjieriiil 
Parliament is not likely to do anything without- the 
advice of a Commission ?—An amendment of the 
Canadian Constitution is subject to the assent of the 
Imperial Parliament. 

326. Ah regards the provincial Government, you 
introduce the Cabinet system into the provincial 
Government, page 220 T— (Mr. Stanley) : Yes. but we 
modify that, as a matter of fact. We think on the 
whole there must be joint responsibility. 

327. Here again you depart from the memorandum 
passed and circulated to your members .’— Yes. 

328. One more question as regards the veto of the 
Governor. You have a Cabinet 3 " mu m government 
with joint responsibility, and supj*o$ing thu Cabinet 
and Lhe legislatures had decided one way, could you 
»k-k the Governor thou to exercise the veto ? Will 
the Governor act in consultation with the Cabinet, or 
without consulting the Cabinet'!—I am tumble tu 
answer that question. 

Cftairttmn : We are very grateful to you, gentlemen. 

Appendix. 

C'opv of letter No. 10 Pn. 39 dated the 14th December. 
PJ2S, from J. R. N. Graham. Esq.. V.C., Chair¬ 
man, the Karachi Chamber of f'umincrce, to 
the Secretary. Indian Statutory C. munition. 

*• I have thu honour to state for the inf.wiujitiou of 
the Indian Statutory Commission that the amend¬ 
ment 1 mum irt thu oral evsjriu .0 of this t number re 
L.iw mid Order lias been ratili.-d by Member* of the 
( h.unbor. This is in fuliilnicnl of the undertaking 
given by tin* undersigned to the Chairman that this 
would be ratiii- d in duo cuius*.-.'’ 


Pide Apjj-.udix, p. 24ti. 
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Memorandum submitted by THE ALL-SIND HINDU ASSOCIATION * 


Introductory.—Thi* Association was started in ths 
year 1924, and held its first conference in Hyderabad 
(Sind), at which 380 delegates attended from all part* 
of Sind It* primary object was to ventilate the 
legitimate grievances of Sind Hindus and to protect 
their interests, whenever necessary. While anxious 
to co-operate with other Hindu organisations in bind 
for the attainment of common objecte the organisers 
of this Association desired to avoid methods that 
might prevent Hindus who were not extremists in 
politios from joining them in their efforts for the 
advancement of the Hindu community in Sind. This 
Association is open to all sections of Sind Hindus, 
and counts among its members leading citizens, 
merchants, landlords, educationalists, and professional 
men. 

This Atoociation would be failing in their duty if at 
the very outset they did not draw the special •attention 
of the Commission to the disabilities from which the 
Hindu community in Sind has been suffering owing 
to a change in the policy of the Local Government 
during reoent years. When the British oonquered 
Sind, they profe^od to be the deliverer* of the people, 
especially tho Hindus, from the oppressive nmndc 
of tho iMir*. Tho. Hindu community loyally co¬ 
operated with them in their efforts to evolve order 
out of confusion; find looking back to the progress 
of Sind under British Rule during the lust eighty 
years the Siiid Hindus can legitimately claim that 
they havo contributed more than any other Indian 
community- to the politic til, economic, educational 
and sociA*advnnccment of Siod. Though n >«i« only, 
they havo never asked for any special protection or 
privilege* for themselveb; all that- they havo been 
pleading for is security for their }>erson and property 
in the rural areas of Sind, and freedom from vexatious 
restrictions on their enterprise, energy and ability. 
And yet, during the last thirty years or so. with but 
occasional interruptions, the officials in Sind have 
been pursuing a determined policy of discrimination 
against the Hindus and of favouritism to the other 
communities, regardless of all consideration of justice 
and fair play towards all citizens of the State. The 
introduction of communal principle in the composi¬ 
tion of the legislature and its recognition in the publio 
administration of the oountry has aggravated the 
evil and made the position well-nigh intolerable. 

In the option of this Association, the principle 
of communal representation and separate electorates 
is incompatible with the conceptions of nationality 
and rt^onaible government, and they are firmly of 
opinion that no extension of reforms of 1919 will do 
any good to the country, especially to Sind, unless 
this blot on the constitution is immediately wiped 
out. The Lucknow pact which aooorded exctsriv* 
representation to the Muslim community on the 
Bombay council has given the Muslims a key position 
in the Bombay council, which they have utilised 
to the full for bargaining with Government for 
communsWnci i^ividual ends at the expense of 
Hindus in Smd. The union of the official block with 
the Non Brahmin and Muslim blocks has made it 
very difficult for SintrHindua to secure fair treatment 
at the har^B of Sind officials, and is responsible 
for a dietiJct fall in the standard and tone of the 
administration. 

Far more potent for mischief than even the Luck¬ 
now pact has been the extension of its vicious prin¬ 
ciples to local bodies, services and educational institu¬ 
tions, etc. The authors of the Lucknow pact fondly 
imagined that communal representation will bo 
ubictly confined to the legislatures and took care 
to state this expressly; but tho poison which they 
introduced into the body politic has spread itself to 
almost every department of the State. A Muslim 
Minister of Ixicai Seii-Govermueut introduced into 
the lodkl bod ion in Sind, not >tith a view to protect 
a minority, but to permanently place a uredal majority 
in power. The solemn declaration of the Court of 
Directors in their despatch No. 44, dated 10th Decem- 
l**r. 1834, accompanying the India Act of 1833. to tho 


effect that “ the meaning of the enactment we take 
to be that there shall be no governing caste in India, 
and that whatever other teats of qualifications may be 
adopted, distinction of race and religion shall not be 
of the number,” has been ignored, and appointments 
to publio offiooe in Bind from the highest to the 
lowest are now made openly and on a largo scale on 
the basis of the creed which the applicants profesw. 
Ths magnitude of the injustice can be easily realised 
from the fact that during the last 25 years, not a 
single Hin du has been nominated d\rtctly to the 
Executive Branch of the Provincial Service in Sind, 
though quite a fair number of Hindu Sindhia have 
proved their fitness for appointment to the Indian 
Civil Service at the open competitive examination 
held In London. 

This Association desire to draw pointed attention 
to the fact that though in the process of Indianiaing 
the services the rights and interests of European 
servant* have never been encroached upon, the 
Mahommedaniaing of the services in Sind is being 
carried on in utter disregard of the rights of Hindu 
employees who entered the various services when 
the ml'-H of Government dearly laid down that 
promotion and appointments would ffo by sonority and 
ment. The Hindu* in services have been su p er seded 
not only by Muhotnnttdans, bat also by Christians, 
niuf-h junior to tlu.ni. (S«4 Appendix 0 for some 
oast-s of •Miporsc'.-sioti ) The advocates of communal 
principle in service* often argue as if the point at 
issue is thu just- distribution of offices between the 
diverse community* in India , losing sight of the fact 
that it is indtndimtf and not communities that are 
Appointed to (jibe's. Religion is a personal affair 
of the individual, and the State has no moral right 
to mulct- any emu dry about the creed of an applicant 
fur on admin b-t rut ive job, much less to make an 
invidious distinction against individuals whose only 
d une is that tiny happen to be bom in a particular 
erred or community. The adoption of this communal 
policy in the matter of appointments and promotions 
in services, irrespective of seniority and merit, has 
had a very pernicious effect on the administration 
of this Division. It has affected adversely the 
standard not only of efficiency but also of purity 
among the public servants. It has infected some of 
the publio servants with the communal opirit, with 
the result that they inspire little ccmfidmoe among 
the publio for their impartiality. Moreover, this 
vicious policy of promotion and recruitment is a 
violation of the principle of religious neutrality of 
the State as it tends to encourage conversion* from 
one religion to another. In the long run, this policy of 
favouritism oonduces neither to the efficiency nor to 
the stability of the State. Ability cannot be sup¬ 
pressed for ever; its righteous discontent is bound 
to seek a revolutionary outlet if it is not allowed a fair 
scope in the State. In this connection, this Associa¬ 
tion cannot help inviting the attention of the Com¬ 
mission to the full implications of the reply to their 
representation on this subject from the Private 
Secretary to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, 
a copy of which is submitted herewith for convenience 
of reference (res Appendix 0). 

A word may* here be said as to the inconsistency 
of the Muslim demands in this connection and the 
peculiar position- in which the Sind Hindus find 
themselves in this Presidency. While the Muslims 
in Sind do not deaire to allow the minority an ojwn 
door to the public services, the Muslims of U. P., 
Bihar, and C. P. are actually enjoying as a minority 
a share of the posts in the public services, much in 
excess of their population ratio. It ia obvious 
the Muslims cannot have it both ways Lf it is 
wrong for a majority to reserve lor itself the lion's 
phar*> n f public services and so prevent able members 
of a minority community from capturing the number 
of offices they deserve, it cannot be right for Muslims 
in Sind to impose a restriction on the number of jxwts 
the Hindu minority can capture in Smd through on 
open door of recruitment. If tho Muslims arc tu l*> 


• The Appendices to tbe Memorandum have not been printed. 
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given any concession as a minority in the Bombay 
Presidency, either the same concession should be 
extended to the Hindu community in Sind or Sind 
should not be treated as a unt* by itself for recruitment 
to services, and Hindus of Sind should be allowed 
to compete freely for post* in the Presidency as a 
whole. 

The introduction of communal principle into the 
Local Boards has told seriously on their efficiency. 
The latest official report on the working of reforms 
admits that during the preceding three years, the 
growth of Hindu-Mahommedan tension in certain 
parts of Sind has had " a serious effect on the adminis¬ 
tration of the local self-governing bodice,” that “ in 
nearly all the Districts of Sind, the School Boards 
elected under the Primary Education Act of 1023 
consist mainly of Mahommedans and many of the 
members have little education, or administrative 
experience," and that “ the appointments of adminis¬ 
trative officers so far have been made entirely on 
communal grounds ” (page 117, Report on the Working 
of the Reformed. Constitution 1027). The efftire 
policy of the Taulka and District Local Boards is 
dominated by a desire to secure exclusive benefits for 
the members of the majority community. Almost 
every question is determined on communal con¬ 
siderations. As the latest report on the reforms puts 
it, “ so far there has been little or no signs of a growth 
of political party feeling in the local bodies. Members 
as a rule are dividod into communal groups, and 
vote on communal grounds." Even schemes of taxa¬ 
tion are devised with a view to penalise the minority 
community, as was admitted by even the Muslim 
Minister of Local Self-Government in his answer to 
an interpellation on 30th September, 1027, in the 
Bombay Council, reproduced below :— 

Mr. Jairamdaa Doultram (Eastern Sind):—Will 
Government be pleseed to state— 

(а) Whether it is a fact that the District Local 

Board of Hyderabad Sind haa forwarded 
its recent proposals for taxing professions 
irrespective of income to the Commissioner 
in Sind for sanction through the Collector 
of Hyderabad; 

(б) Whether it is & fact that the Collector of 

Hyderabad returned the papers to the 
Jbistrict Local Board for reconsideration 
suggesting that certain professions followed 
practically exclusively by Muslims which 
had been exempted by the Board should 
also be ; 

(e) Whether it is a fact that the District Local 
Board rejected the suggestion and refused 
on various grounds to tax the Muslim 
professions which had been exempted; 

(d) Whether it is*a fact that the proposed taxation 
has been criticised in the local Press as 
unfair in. its incidence and designed to fall 
largely on Hindus ? 

The Honourable Sir Ghulam Hussain :—(a) to (d) 
Yes. 

Worse than even this is the mentality of Muslims 
when in power to suppress even the Official reports 
against the local bodies in which the Muslim Com¬ 
munity is in power, as is clearly shown by the refusal of 
the Muslim Minister of Local Self-Government to 
reveal even to the Bombay Legislative Council the 
contents of the Collectors reports on the Local 
Boards in Sind (vide Bombay Council Proceedings 
on the 28th of July, 1027). 

The Education Department has made itself no 
less notorious for its policy of injustice to Hindus. 
All sorts of devices have been used to supersede 
able Hindus by Muslima (see Appendix IV for a few 
examples). The tragedy of the whole affair is that 
an educationally advance/? community being forced 
to have its children educated by members of an 
admittedly backward community in Sind. Even 
areas which are predominantly Hindu are being 
compelled by a policy of favouritism followed in the 
admission of teachers to the Government Training 
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College to prefer inferior Muslim teachers to superior 
Hindu teachers. 

The police is predominantly Muslim owing to a 
wrong policy of recruitment, and in the present phase 
of communal tension inspires no confidence among 
the Hindus, especially in the rural areas where a 
sense of insecurity at present prevails among the 
Hindus. Kidnapping and kidnappin g for the sake 
of conversions is on the increase, and no serious efforts 
are being made to bring the offenders to book, or to 
break up the organisation which there is reason to 
believe exists for the purpose. 

Even Justioe is not free from a suspicion of being 
influenced by political pressure. The reeolutions of 
the Muslim Association and the pressure brought to 
bear on the Local Government through the Muslim 
members of the Council in the Larltana Riot Case 
has seriously undermined public confidence in the 
impartiality and independence of the Magistracy. 
That the Police and Magistracy should have failed to < 
prevent a serious riot in broad daylight accompanied 
by loot and murder in L&rkana, a district headquarter 
town, or to find sufficient evidence against even one 
real culprit reflects great discredit on the police and 
the judiciary. No adequate explanation has ever 
been given why persons against whom complaints 
were lodged by responsible people, and whose names 
were disclosed in the evidence recorded by the special 
magistrate who tried the Larkana case, were not 
arrested and brought to book as early as possible 
(see Appendix V). Subsequent events have not only 
weakened the prestige of the Executive, but have 
also produced a painful impression on the public mind 
that the Bombay Government in their desire to 
secure the votes of the Muslim block of the Bombay 
Council is prepared to go any length to please the 
Sind Muslima and to tolerate any behaviour on their 
part. As a result of the Muslim agitation against 
Mr. Brown, LC.8.,' the Collector of Sukkur, he was 
suddenly transferred from the district. No heed was 
paid to the demand for some action being taken 
against those Muslims who at the Muslim Conference 
at Sukkur on the 20th February, 1927, made inflam¬ 
matory speeches against the Hindus and indulged 
in open threats and ridicule against the officials, 
as can easily be seen from the following sentences 
taken from a Press report of these speeches :— 

“Mr. Brown carried on correspondence for 
filing a case against me and Sheikh Abdul Majid. 
If Collector Brown had got the case filed, we 
would have taught him a lesson and along with 
him the Hindus also." 

" I have given the name of Mr. Rewachand 
to Mr. Rieu (Commissioner) and I shall give a 
Hindu name to Mr. Brown." 

“ Anyone following the footsteps of Mr. 
Brown would like him be summarily bundled 
away." 

The attention of the Commissioner in Sind was 
drawn, by this Association to the rabid writings of 
the Muslim Press; but the reply which they received 
to their representation was to the effect that Hindus 
should not read such writings (see Appendix VI). 
The " Zabardasti" (high handedness) that ia some¬ 
times allowed to prevail in rural areas is revealed by 
the fact that during the Moharum of 1927 one Sayed 
in Talti issued an order that ** Hindus should 
accompany the Tarias bare-headed, and on their 
refusal to do so, they were attacked with drawn 
swords," and that during the Moharum this year, in 
the village of Gulam Nabishah in Samaro Taulaka, 

“ Muslims forcibly removed the headwear of the 
Hindus, put dust into their heads and beat them, 
because they refused to accompany the Tazias." 

Constitutional reforms have no meanin g for a 
minority community confronted with Buch a situation. 
As o preliminary to any consiUutlunul adiaitce that 
the Commission may recommend for the Bombay 
Presidency, this Association therefore urges that 
(o) Communal representation and separate electo¬ 
rates for the Legislative Council be abolished 
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at lmwft in all Districts anil Divisions in 
which the Muslims form a majority of the 
population or of the voters. 

( 6 ) No minority bo given representation on the 

legislature in excess of its equitable share on 
the basis of a uniform principle applicable 
to all comituiaitios. 

(c) That no local body be constituted on the basis 

of the communal principle. 

(d) Tliat recruitment to posts currying a salary oi 

more than l\s. 100 per mensem be made on 
the results of open competitive ex annual inns. 

(e) That the Judiciary be mude subordinate to the 

High Court which should bo completely 
independent of the provincial executive and 
the legislature. 

(/) That adequate constitutional safeguards bo 
provided for preventing legislatures and 
elective bodies from discriminating against 
any individual on the ground of his birth, 
caste or creed in the matter of ( 1 ) admission 
to educational institutions maintained or 
aided by the State, (2) appointment to any 
post, olheo of power or honour in the public 
administration of the country, (ft) and 
purchase and salu of land or exercise of any 
trade or calling. 

( 7 ) Minorities of every territorial unit of administ ra¬ 

tion bo given the right, to demand e com¬ 
mission of enquiry from the Provincial 
Government in the caee of local bodies 
and from the Central Government in the 
case of Provincial Governments into allega¬ 
tions of discriminations against them, and 
provision be made for enforcing tX& 
recommendations of such a commission. * 

I. The Rewumentativk System as applied 
to Beitis n India. 

(a) Basis of Franchise. —The existing scheme of 
Franchise appears to the Association to be based 
upon no principle whatsoever. The South borough 
Committee adoptini for the most part the varying 
proposals of local Governments but made no urrempt 
'■ to correlate the siite of the suggested electorates 
with the progresaiveness of the provincial popufenen.s 
whether judged by 1 ccnlth, education or p<>{iti<:u( 
U'-tieity." The distinguidu^ authors of the 
Montagu—Chelmsford report said, in para. 225 *.«i 
their report, “ we must, in fact, measure the rmnibei 
of persona who can in thn different parts of the 
('(itmtry be reasonably entrusted with the dutii * ol 
citizenship,” but the Committee seemed to haw paid 
no heed to this test, while laying down their recom¬ 
mendations. They ignored cdurutiuii altogether, 
and while adopting pruperty rating uc^tlie basis 1 . 1 
franchise, " made no oi'inpnrisou oi the property 
ijiuilificafions " which they .Exposed in v;iri'-i:.-- 
provinces, nor did they exj liun^the variations tSn-v 
re. mi amended between different parts l. of the 
penritivc. (Pam. ■», Fifth derpatch^ on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms.) 

The most obvious defect iu the exuding electoral . 1 
is tho small proportion of literate and intellig'-ni- 
voters among them. In the sparsely populated areas 
<>f rural Sind, practically without roads and ihIi-t 
ihcluls of commutii.-at inn, it is impossible to k«-.p 
in touch with the voter unless Iih is literate. 'Ihu 
Sniitliboroiigh Committee clitl nut think it “ Fit t». 

_ impose any lilcrarj test although this coiuve was 
•urged by some w : tnesses, since this would oxrb.de 
immy doctors who arc competent to manage thdr 
men iirmira.” Jiiit time was jianiiy a jnstiiii-aiinn 
ior not recognising literacy, e>po<dally literacy in 
Knglidi, us ft sufficient i|unlil:eatinn in itself for voting 
»it. eb-rtinns to the feed IrgisluLix a councils, fe. fur 
us Sind is concerned, this would r.<*r have d 

:lu? number of voters to any mu-Ii inordinate length 
as to create any practical difficulty. According to 
the census of 1021 . the total number of ?J.is:im 
literut.es in Wind ub-ivn th« age oi 2 *', including many 
wiio already have a vote, was only 32J thousands, ni 


which the males numbered only 20 thousands. 
Among the Sind Hindus tho total number of adult 
literates was only 67 thousands, of whicli nearly 
79 thousands were males. It is, moreover, far more 
democratic in the enndiii'uis prevailing in Sind to 
' enfranchise all tho literate than to lower even 
substantially the property cpialihratinn, for tho bulk 
nf the people have r.u proprietary interest in tho 
land. Out of a total population of 32 lakh.-, only 
32.000 individuals own holdings of more than 23 acres 
uf land; and the number of adults over 20 years oi 
ag« must bo much smaller. Incidentally, the 
enfranchisement- of hJI literates would act, a* ft great 
incentive to the spread of education in the country. 

Another most glaring defect, in the existing arrange¬ 
ment is the almost invidious distinctions between 
different provinces and between even different- distrusts 
uf tho same province in respect of the qunliticurii ri& 
fur voting. There is no valid reason why the 
minimum income necessary for a voter at the civet fens 
to tho Council of State should be 5,000 in Burma, 
15,000 in the Punjab. 20.000 in Mndraa, and 30,000 in 
Bombay. Similarly, there ia^no rational explanation 
available for living the .necessary minimum income 
fur a vote at tho Legislative Assembly elections nt. 

. Ks. 2,000 in Madras, U.P.. C.P., Burma and Bombay 
and at Rs. 5,000 in Bengal, Delhi and Punjab. Kven 
mure unjustifiable than this is the differentiation 
between Muslims and non-Muslims in Bengal and 
Bihar in respect of franchise quniitirations for 
elections to the Central Legislature. 

Apart from extending the francliiso to ail literates 
in rural areas, this Association is not in favour of any 
further increase in the number of voters in Sind, as 
the political education of the electorate has not yet 
bv-n taken in hand r-eriouriv even by professional 
politicians or candidates for elect inn to t lie councils 
and us any great extension uf franchise would only 
im'ren*e tho power of tin* Zumindar and the rich 
capii.'list to buy votes. 

(61 Method of Ehcrh u.— This Association is not in 
favour of reversion to the method nf indirect tried inns. 
While recognising thru thn Muslim electors in rui.il 
cc-nstitucncics*in Sind have been lacking in politic;.! 
sense, they believe that it will b>* a retrograde step t" 
deprive the cntm-il# oi the real constituencies t«> who h 
th<-y arc likely to li-'.-.vino more. and more responsible 
with tiie growth <-i primary education among tho 

inft! <. S. 

In the opinion oi this A.-M-eiution one of the nn»t 
sc-rintis obstacles to the finlUicni education of the 
votvrs is tlio existence of rwuui^. 1 ! ,7 cctoratcs. Tin*re 
appears to be no j 11 stiifeat ion whatsoever for tlwir 
continuance, especially irt fund where the Muslims 
form d* majority ami »le« ininoriry community (vi/. 
tho Hindus) lias never adevd for tliem. Joint 
elect or.itOs and Tcrniurial constituencies, each electing 
tiirt-v or lour rn^mners by ncAns of ft singf 1 ■ 
ti-f.-i-ii-iable vote, w. .id he a gn at advance on t> 1 ■ • 
oxi-tiug system whicii encourages the voter ns weii 
11 > the councillor to tfe.dc -\<-!i:siv*iy in terms 'd his 
«jwn cicd.il comm units and which eiicotively prevent.-, 
the nembers of educations.!tv and pijiitically advanced 
comnr.nitivs from taking in hand tic* political educa¬ 
tion of backward funijMiniritis and from directing 
llicir cnorgioe to construe! ivc m.*y'.ur.> for promoting 
the welfare of tho people ns a whole rather than that 
of a particular section of them. 

in) Adi tpiate rrprc-'i of nr!n in interests.— Ti c 

existing liistrilmtinn «.< <-ais on t!sc liombay Council 
flpl cars to this Asiocis.rtou as very ir.™{uitablo. TJu- 
excc.-i.i- e ic]>reseii[<iii.iii ucctuiied i'» the Muslim 
community at. the cxpn.M? of tlie otht■’. , communities 
adnnts i.f no valid jm 1 :iic:ition. For iiLstance, n-' 
fitir-mindi-d person c:*.:i t.-liTatc an armngenicnr 
under .. i;feh tlu* Knsf-rn i.'.j/i-Mi; dim constitiiPDf-y *u‘ 
Hyd'-ralmiJ. Tliftr nmi 1’urkar und Nttwabshc.h 
di-tricis with a male population nt 253.'.'no and 21 ,utiu 
elect.av is given half *•*■- representstfeii accorded tn 
Hie Mi: dim constituency r-f Tlmr and Pnrkar ivith a 
male Ti-tjmlation of opiy Hl'.i.UUO an.l an estimated 
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number of eteotor* of only 14.000 in 1919 (now reduoed 
to 4,000 only). Neither population, income, property, 
education, nor oommeroiai and industrial position 
entitle* the Muslims to the number of seat* reserved 
for t hem at present. Even their ao-oafied politioel 
importance cannot be called in aid to justify their 
erring privilege® in this preeideooy, for excepting 
in 6m d they were not the rulers of any part of it on 
the eve of the British conquest. Even the Lucknow 
P*ot on whioh the Southborough Committee baeed 
Ha recommendation* ha* now been scrapped by the 
AllPartias Conference held recently at Luckaoow. No 
olaas of people have a right to demand any rpeciai 
privilege* baaed upon the reiiyxon of it* members: 
all that a minority can legitimately demand i* tquoluy 
of treatment and a method of election that wii 
ensure it* representation in proportion to it* real 
strength In the electorate. 

Even if a minority be given, any speoial privilege©, 
it is better to reserve for them seat* in proportion to 
their voters or even their population with liberty to 
oonleet any number of general seat*. But in that 
ease the proper unit to take is not the provtne* at a 
i oholt but a plural constituency or at matt a Dtvxtxon, 
Fat instance, the Muslima form a majority in Sind 
and will be in a majority m most of the plural con¬ 
stituencies that can be devised for Sind. There is 
thus no reason why they should be given the privileges 
of a minority community in Sind at ad It is the 
Muslims in a minority in other divisions and the 
Hindu minority in the rural constituencies of Sind 
who alone oan legitimately claim the concessions due 
to a minority. It is not RtUgiout Communities as 
ruch that are entitled to any oonoeemon in matters of 
political representation, it m only the minorities in 
different parti or constatruancies who osn legitimately 
claim their due share of re p res en tation or even 
exceptional protection. Apart from these funds- 
mental objections to the existing distribution of seats 
on the Bombay Council, this Association withes to 
invite attention to oertain facts that demand a change 
in the existing scheme. The Muslim population of 
Sind at the Census of 1911, which was taken as the 
basis by the Soutbborough Committee, was 26 
millions; at the Census of 1921, it was only 24 millions, 
calling for s reduction in the number of seats reserved 
for them. The Muslims in the Kareebi District 
were given two seats on the assumption that the 
number of electors would be about thousands; 
as a matter of fact the number of electors at the last 
election was only 4,030. • Larkana Muslims got three 
seats on the bams of 14 thousand electors; actually 
the number is only 10,601.* The Thar and Parkar 
Muslims were allotted two seats in the belief that 
the number of their electors would be 14 thousands; 
the recent figures ahcrw the number to be only 4,476 
dec tore. * 

Even a casual examination of the relevant figures 
will reveal tho extent of injustice done to the Hindus 
of Sind by the Southborough Committee. In spite 
of their admitted superiority in respect of education, 
wealth and politioal consciousness, the weight 
attached to a Hindu vote i* much smaller. In the 
city of Karachi 8,330 Muslim electors have one seat 
reserved for them as against one seat for 18,067 non- 
Muslim voters in the same city. Thirteen Muslim 
seats in rural 8ind had only 60,000 electors in all, 
in spite of a very low qualification for franchise in 
Upper Sind Frontier District which has a swamping 
majority of Muslims; tho average thus works out 
to be 3 8 thousand eleotom per seat. The Thar 
and Parkar District had two aeaUs for only 4,476 
Muslim dttclom. tho average being ouly 2,238 per (Seat. 
But the whole of the non Muslim Eastern Con 
stituency has been given only one «eat. although the 
number of it* electors was estimated at 21 thousands 
by the Southborough Committee arul is at present 
24 thousands. Similarly tho non-Muslim Western 
Constituency with its 26 thousand voters is entitled 
at present to only one seat on the Bombay council. 

• St « Bombay Conned ProcrxuLng*, Hth Oct, 1927. 


Tho preeont distribution of seats is exposed to the 
charge of inequality of treatment not only between 
Hindus and Muslims but aiao between £tnd Hindve 
and Presidency Hindus. The Southborough Com¬ 
mittee assigned one ©eat each to Surat with its 7,(X>0 
electors and ShoJapur with its Oj- thousand voters 
but left out the City of Hyderabad with its 12^ 
thousand electors and the town of Shikarpur with 
its 8$ thousand voters. East Khandesh Hindu* with 
thoir voting strength of 33 J thousand* were assigned 
three scats but the Hindu* of Sind with their voting 
strength of 40fr thousands were given only two seat*. 
The average number of elector* per non-Mualim 
seat in the Presidency {except Sind) was estimated 
to be about 10 thousands. The number of voters 
in tho Eastern constituency for Sind was estimated 
at 21 thousands and that for tho Western constituency 
at 25$ thousands ; while the recent figures show the 
number of non Muslim elector* in these constituencies 
to be 24 and 26 thousands* respectively. The 
highest number of electors for a non-Muslim rural 
•eat (Broach) was 25$ thousands in the Presidency 
and 26| thousands m 8uad (non Muslim Western Sind 
constituency). The lowest number of non-Mualim 
electors for an urban constituency in the Presidency 
proper was 7 to 6$ thousands (Surat and Shot*pur) 
and that for a rural constituency wa* 6 thousands 
(Sstars) as against 13 thousands and 21 thousand* 
respectively for Sind in the year 1918, and 18 
thousands and 24 thousands in the year 1926. Judged 
by the figures quoted above, m order to place on a 
footing of equality the non Muslims of the Presidency 
and those of Sind, the existing distribution of seats 
should be modified so a* to give the urban non Muslim 
population of Sind two seat* for Karachi and one 
each for Hyderabad and Shikarpur and the rural 
non-Muslims at least three seats more. 

In the opinion of this Association the urban classes 
have not been given adequate representation on the 
various legislatures. The Franchise Committee iteeif 
admitted the justice of the principle rhat the superior 
standard of wealth and intelligence of the urban 
population, the larger interest evinced by them m 
political questions, and their extended experience of 
the use of franchise justified the representation of 
urban const it uenciea on e liberal ba*ua. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, in their fifth despatch on Indian consti¬ 
tutional reforms, rightly pointed out that ” after 
religion and raoe, the boundary between town and 
country is the greatest dividing line that runs through 
the Indian people. It corresponds closely with the 
division between progress and conservatism; between 
English education and vernacular; between experience 
of Belf-government and lack of such experience; 
between the existence of newspapers, professions, 
bar, libraries, societies eto., and their absence It is 
roughly the difference between the old India end the 
new, the force© that are pressing us forward and those 
that are holding ua back.” (Psrn. 28.) This Associa¬ 
tion begs leave to point out that the Southborough 
Committee has made very inadequate allowance for 
the factors referred to above in the case of India in 
general and have ignored altogether all those con¬ 
siderations in fix in g the seats for Suad Hindus, who 
ore predominantly an urban co m munity in Sind. 
Out of 104 elected members of the Assembly only 22 
represent urban interests as against 82 representing 
rural classes, though the main taxes of the Centra] 
Government, customs and income taxes afiect the 
former more than the latter. The Hindu* of Sind, 
urban aa well as rural, have been given only one seat 
on the Central Legislature. Conditiou* are no better 
in tho local councila. Far from getting any special 
consideration because of their urban'character, the 
Hindus of bind get, os has already been pointed out, 
much ioas than their ordinary fair share of the oon- 
Mu-slun ooaia m tne Presiuuucj u» a whole, although 
thev pay nearly 40 per oent. of the land revenues as 
owners ami l<*soc* ot loud, and the bulk of the Excise 
and Stamps in Sind. 

• Set Bombay Counai Proceeding*. 11th Oct. 1927. 
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• Even the special interests of Sind in commerce, trade suddenly it was put forward by the All-India Muslim 
and agriculture have not been accorded recognition politicians as a condition precedent to their accep- 
so far. The Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Karachi, tones of joint electorates. There was no logical 
which is a growing city of considerable commercial connection between the two; and the census figures 
importance, has no seat either on the Bombay Council of minority population in different provinces Bhowed 
or the Central Legislature. The Sind Work Merchants clearly that acceptance of joint electorates involved 
of Hyderabad, who are vitally affected by all that a greater sacrifice on the part of Hindus as a com- 
pertams to trade and commerce both outside and munity than what the Muslims would be called upon, 
inside India, have not been accorded representation to make in areas in which they form a minority, 
on any of the councils. The Hindu Zamindars in Attempts to explain the inward meaning of the 
Sind, who pay nearly 40 per cent, of the land revenue Muslims * block demands by some of the leading 
and represent a progressive force in Agriculture, have politicians by a theory' of balance of power, of 
been ignored altogether. “ external " checks, of “ Political equipoise,” revealed 

The Association hopes that the Commission will their communal mentality in all its nakedness and 
look into these long-standing grievances of the non- showed that the separation of Sind was being de- 
Muslims in Sind and redress the inequality that mended with the object of increasing the number of 
exists at present. provinces in which the Muslims shall rule as a ^majority 

community, thus securing a set off or additional 
II. Redistribution or Provinces. hostages as against the advantage which the Hindus 

This Association is quite aware of the fact that the have over the Muslim minorities in other provinces, 
existing boundaries of different provinces have been The dangerous implication of such a basis for national 
determined by accidents; but they desire to empha- unity can easily be realised; and the Hindus of Sind 
aise the fact that we are not writing on a clean slate cannot but oppose strongly a demand that will make 
and cannot ignore historical accidents that have them hostages for the good behaviour of Hindus 
built up various ties and associations between the elsewhere. In the opinion of this Association the 
people of the existing provinces during the last 80 to creation of new provinces primarily or solely with a 
100 years. An historical accident that has acted as a view to increase the number of provinces in which a 
centripetal foroe for several generations overcoming particular community shall be in a majority is 
separatist tendencies that existed in the past is not to fraught with danger to the growth of sound national- 
be despised merely because it was a fortuitous accident ism in the country, and will increase the area of 
originally. Any scheme of redistribution that stimu- communal conflict and endanger the relations between 
la tea centrifugal tendencies in India, is to be depre- the two communities not only in the area immediately 
cated strongly. There are no smothered natiorqbties, affected but throughout India. The Indian Muslim 
longing for self-expression in any part of Indian and League laid down in 1924 that no province should be 
the problem before India at the present moment is so added to or reorganised as to reduce the Muslim 
not to create new nationalities or to wake up the majority into a minority therein; and yet they now 
dying memories of old nationalities but to transfer propose to transfer the control of Hindus in Sind 
political power from the British Government to the from the Hindu majority in Bombay to the Muslim 
Indian Nation and to distribute authority from the majority in Sind by separating Sind from Bombay 
common centre so as to carry on the administration and constituting it into a separate province. The 
more effectively and intelligently in the various parts only wise course in tbe circumstances of Ixfldia is that 
of the country. * no redistribution of any province should be allowed 

It is true that some of the existing provinces are without the consent of a substantial proportion of at 
too unwieldy to be ideal units for the successful least the tiM major communities. Unless this # is 
working of self-governing representative institutions, done, communal considerations are bound to influence 
But the proper time for subdividing such unwieldy the demand for redistribution of provinces and seek 
provinces as Bengal, Bihar and U. P. does not appear to divide India into Hindu India and Muslim India, 

to be near at hand. The need for additional funds Attempts have sometimes been made by opportun- 
for nation-building activities is at present so insistent ist politicians to support the Muslim demand on tho 
as to make it very unwise to divert such finds as are theory of linguistic redistribution of provinces, 
available to the increase in the cost of administrative Apart from the patent insincerity of this plea in this 
machinery, inevitable in the event of increase in the particular* 1 -case, this Association considers such a 
number of existing provinces. The level of taxation basis for redistribution of provinces detrimental to 
is already too high and any further expenditure on the growth of nationality in India inasmuch as it 
objects that do not tend to increase the taxable capac- will tend to make India a congeries of linguistic 
ity of the people would wreck all prospects of trade nationalities and bo stimulate centrifugal forces, 
recovery, economic development and expansion of i^raoticable because of the multiplicity of provinces 
nation-building departments. On these grounds this it will lead to and of the intervention of the native 
Association is opposed to any increase in the existing states between parts of British India speaking the 
number of provinces. They would rather reduce the same language, and highly undesirable from the 
administrative cost by amalgamating some of the financial and administrative point of view, for all 
existing provinces, wherever possible. linguistic areas, even when compact, have neither the 

Apart from Military considerations there are no financial resources to run modem and progressive 
valid reasons for maintaining as separate provinces administrations nor sufficient political and admjnis- 
amall, barren and backward areas such as Baluchistan trative ability and experience to conduct successfully 
and N. W. F. Province. Nor is the continuance of' - experiments in responsible Government without the 
Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara or even Assam as separate assistance of and association with more advanced 
units of administration conducive to the political, communities in the neighbouring areas. Even if the 
economic and educational progress of tbe people of linguistic principle be accepted as a sound principle 
these areas. for. the redistribution of provinces, it is not correct to 

In view of the Muslim demand for. the separation assume that it can legitimately be applied first to 
of Sind from the Bombay Presidency and its constitu- . Sind.. Among the thirteen principal languages 
lion into a separate province, this Association would arranged in order of importance in para. 195 of tho 
like to state briefly their grounds for strongly opposing last Census Report, Sindhi does not figure at all. 
this demand in particular. Nor are the financial resources of Sind greater than 

The demand is in ita inception frankly communal. of other linguistic regions. Apart from * 

Right up to 1920 the Hindus and Muslims of Sind desire to placate the Muslims, there is no valid reason 
were generally opposed to the separation of Sind and why even gn the linguistic principle the case of Sind 
their united demand was for a more integral connec- should be taken up first. 

tion with the Bombay administration by the repeal This Association does not deny that there is an 
of that archaic piece of legislation known as the Sind element of truth in the linguistic theory. It may bo 
Commissioners Act. There the matter rested till desirable from an administrative point of view to 
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bring together under one administration peoplo 
speaking the same languages but scattered about 
under two or three different administrations. Hut 
t his has no bearing on the problem of Sind at all. The 
Siudiii speaking people are already under one adminis¬ 
tration. 

A common language in a compact area is undoubt¬ 
edly un administrative convenience. But the ad¬ 
ministrative Division* of Bombay are even at present 
linguistic areas and os such already enjoy this con¬ 
venience. Sindhi is, so far as possible, even now the 
medium of instruction in primary and secondary 
schools in Sind; it is the language of official business 
and of law Courts quite to the same extent as it would 
be in a separate province of Sind; and so far as 
Sindhi language can correspond to a special variety 
of culture, traditions and of literature, the administra¬ 
tive connection of Sind with Bombay does not act in 
any way as an obstacle to its development. Bombay 
does not propose to interdict the use of Sindhi 
language or use its political power to force Gujrati or 
Mara tin on the Sindhis. Nor will any reasonable 
Government in a separate province of Sind forbid the 
use of Gujrati in the business world of Karachi or as the 
medium of instruction in the oity of Karachi or the 
District of Thar and Parkar. The transformation of 
a linguistic Division into a province will bring about 
no change whatsoever in these respects and therefore 
the philosophy of lingui.Jtic principle sometime.- 1 
called tn the aid of the Muslim demand for the 
separation of Sind Ls irrelevant to the main issue. 

The primary consideration in quest ions of this sort 
should be* the welfare of the people of Sind as a whole 
and their associations at present-. A dispassionate 
examination of the history oi Sind during the last 
SO years will reveal even to the most superficial 
observer tho immense progress Sind has made during 
the period of its administrative connection with 
Bombay. Various ties and associations, administra¬ 
tive, educational, political and social have been built 
up during this long period of SO years. Under these 
circumstances the onus lies heavily on those who 
assort that in spite of this rapid and substantial pro¬ 
gress, of common efforts towards the solution of 
common problems, of SO years' historical associations 
and common sentiiuenrs, and notwithstanding the 
unity of administrative and educatiorml systems, 
Sind should be separated from the other Divisions 
of the Bombay Presidency. That burden of proof 
baa never been discharged. 

Apart from this negative argument, which alone is 
quite sufficient to dispose of the Muslim demand for 
separation of Sind and its constitution into a separate 
province, many positive arguments point to the 
conclusion that from the point of view of the people’s 
welfare, it. will be very unwise to accede to this demand. 

Politic the step suggested will prove to be a 
mtrngrad-’ -ten. The existing facts of economic and 
political hi- in Sind practically rule out the possibility 
of giving Sind the same form of Government as on 
mJv.we.j / rovinie like Bombay has at present orwill 
have in the near future. 

The case m support >f thiB statement cannot be put 
more str-m^Jy than in the following paragraphs token, 
from tie' memorial which the Sind-M&bommedan 
Association submitted to the Bight Honourable 
Baron ( brim-ford and the Bight Honourable 
Montagu in Mm year 1918:— 

Vour iiK iiioriulitt s do not wish to refer to other 
parts of India but will confine their observations to 
•Siiul. This Province is not yet ripe or ready for 
:lc:ncc:a:i” Government. Its history, tradition, the 
heredity and disposition of its peoples, its want of 
hnmiigrtiii-y or community of interests, social, 
religious ur ox any other kind, all point to the other 
way. Leas than a century ago, it was from time 
immemorial under the rule of a monarchical govern¬ 
ment. Tho short tixna that since elapsed is not- 
sufficient oven under the beneficent influence of tho 
benign British Government and the blessings of 
Western education, to evolve tho spirit sentiment, 
and disposition essential to the success of democratic 


institutions (para. 4 of the memorial) ... As regards 
the method of apj>ointment of tho ao- called popular 
representatives on the council, namely by election 
directly by the people, your memorialists have no 
hesitation in saying that neither the community they 
represent nor other Indian communities in the pro¬ 
vinces are sufficiently educated and independent to 
make a right and proper use of this purely exotic 
mcLhod (para. 5 of the memorial). Speaking of our 
province particularly, and of the relation between 
the two communities generally, it appears to us that 
apart from a common homeland and a common 
language, the two communities have so many con¬ 
flicting bit erects that there cannot really be any 
satisfactory mutual agreement between them wliich 
is not safeguarded by legal and constitutional 
guarantees." 

There is no evidence whatsoever that during the 
decade that has olapsed since this was written, a teal 
revolution has taken place in the conditions of Sind 
so an to justify the Muslim Associations’ demand for a 
more advanced form of responsible government than 
what they objected to t@i yean ago. In point of 
literacy, the Sind Muslima are not only behind the 
other people of the Bombay Presidency, but also 
behind those of even Baluchistan and the North- 
Frontier Provinoe. Apart from literacy, it is 
difficult to think of any effective means of political 
education in a sparsely populated area snch as Smd, 
with its few cities and extremely inadequate means 
at communications. Nor is the iharacter of the 
dec. orate any way encouraging. Statistics of serious 
rrin a) in Sind, the testimony of such careful observers 
a- .Mr. F. R. CadeU, a retired Commissioner (vide his 
speech at the last Sind Dinner, London), and the 
repr.it of the cattle lifting committee including the 
nun official minutes of dissent-—all reveal the stuff of 
wluVh the electorate in Sind is made. The results of 
the lost three elections show clearly that the Zamindari 
ami reactionary elements will largely dominate the 
Sin J Council and that quite a large percentage of the 
mm.ben will be unfit for real council work. The 
absence of strong and organised public opinion and a 
vigil.int, fearless, and well informed press in Sind 
will be another serious handicap in the working of 
.-vli-governing representative institutions. The policy 
ai differential treatment of various provinces re¬ 
commended in paras. 142, 198 and 238 of the Montagu- 
Lh'*lmsford Report and followed by Parliament in its 
varying schedules of reserved and transferred subjects 
indicates that, in the circumstances described above, 
no case can be made out for transferring td the 
ministers in Sind the same subjects as are under 
ministerial control in Bombay. 

On the other band, it is fairly certain that an 
advanced provinoe like Bombay cannot long be 
denied full provincial autonomy with ministerial 
control over practically all departments. The result 
would be that under a separate Sind Government, the 
people of Sind will be denied not only tho advantage 
of a further instalment of reforms but also a part of 
the popular control which they now enjoy in associa¬ 
tion with tho other people of the Bombay Presidency. 
Moreover, a separate Sind Provincial Government 
nevor have tho same influence with the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State as one of the oldest 
Presidency Governments like that of Bombay. The 
conclusion seems irresistible that the constitution of a 
separate province in Sind will throw it into the cate¬ 
gory of backward provinces and place it under the 
control of a reactionary, unprogressive, obscure and 
petty administration. 

The deterioration in the general standard of 
edministrat ion will be no less serious. A small 
province hoy nocessarily a small cadre of Bervice; it 
will jiocussiu-iiy offer a lower r>culo of salaries; at any 
rate, it will have fewer posts in the higher scale and 
so it cannot offer adequate scopo to able and ambitious 
men in the services. Undeveloped Sind, wliich needs 
the supervision of exports more than any other 
province, will thus be deprived of the valuable advice 
and supervision that it now gets from the Bombay 
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headquarters. This is bound to produce deterioration 
in the varioufl departments of administration; and 
the loss will be specially serious in the cose of educa¬ 
tion and irrigation. 

The fin a n cial consequences of separating Sind from 
Bombay and constituting it into a separate Governor’s 
province will be nothing short of a disaster. One of 
our members, a reputed economist, estimates the 
extra cost to Sind in case the proposal is earned into 
effect at over 1} crores per year. According to the 
figures obtained by him from the Accountant-General's 
office, the total expenditure on Sind, excluding 
account heads 19—Interest, 21—Avoidance of Debt, 
and the expenditure in England under the control 
of.the Secretary of State amounted in the year 1927- 
28 to 470.3 lakhs. Excluding the amounts under 
account heads 14—Interest on Works for which capital 
account accounts are kept, 55 minus 1 ft—construction 
of irrigation work minus the amount paid towards the 
interest on Sukkur Barrage from the Famine Insur¬ 
ance Fund, and 80—Civil works not charged to 
rav^rae, the deficit from Sind amounted to 62 lakhs 
in 1927-28, Adding five lakhs for famine insurance 
for a separate province of Sind and another seven 
lakhs for expenditure in En glan d, the deficit would 
amount to 64 lakhs, excluding debt charges. The 
<lebt charges for a separate provin ce of Sind are 
estimated at 62 lakhs on the basis of oakm la tiQ " 
indicated below:— 

Lakhs. 

{1) Interest on 3.3 crores, %ie total 
sum at charge on irrigation works 
up to the end of 1915-16 due to 
the Government of India, the 
total for the Presidency being 
32.8 lakhs in 1927-28 . 12.16 

(2) Interest on 304 lakhs, the irrigation 

capital expenditure on Sind from 
1916 to the end of 1921 {vide 
figures given in the reply of the 
Governor of Bombay to a Sind 
Deputation on the 5th of August, 

1922) at 6£ per oent.16.60 

(3) Interest on the funds borrowed for 

Sind irrigation between 1922- 
1925 (later figures not available) 
the increase in sum at charge 
being 97,28,194 . ... 5.00 

(4) Interest on the probable share of 

Sind in the debt for other pur¬ 
poses estimated at one-quarter of 
the total 437 lakhs (rids the 
Finance Member’s budget speech 
1928), at 5} per oent. 6.00 

(5) Repayment and S inking Fund, ex¬ 

cept for (l).on the basis of repay¬ 
ment of (2) and (3) in 60 years and 
repayment of (4) in 80 years ... 10.20 

(6) Guarantee of loss given to tho 

Government of India on one feeder 
railway (4 lak hs in the first 5 years, 
and 2 lakhs in the second 6 years) 3.00 

Assuming the" fallowing to be the minimttxxf 
additional amounts necessary under e*^h of the# 
following heads for a separate Governor's province in 
Sind, the additional coet on administrative machinery 
will nm up to at least 56 laklp :— 


(8) Education (Direction, Special Educa¬ 
tion contribution to other 

Universities) . 

1 (9) Medical (Superintendence and con¬ 
tribution to the Medical College, 
Bombay) . 

(10) Public Health (Direction and Con¬ 

tribution to Vaccine and Pasteur 
Institutes). 

(11) Agriculture (Superintendence, Re- 

Beerch, Propaganda, Development, 
Veterinary Instruction and Co¬ 
operative Department) . 

(12) Industries (Direction Superinten¬ 

dence, education, development, 
etc., only). 

(13) Miscellaneous Departments 

(14) Increase in Pension charges and 

Superannuation allowances and 
expenditure in England. 

(15) Interest on initial expenditure on 

buildings, equipment, etc., etc. 

(16) Increase in expenditure due to the 

creation of more oommimianarahipa 
and circles for various departments 


2.0 

1.1 

4.5 

3.Q 


.7 

2.0 


6.0 

5.0 

3.0 

55.0 


(1) General Administration ... 

(2) Land Revenue (Survey and Settle¬ 

ment and land records) . 

(3) Excise and Stamps (Superintendence 

only) . 

(4) Forest (General Direction only) 

(5) Justice . 

(8) Jails (Superintendence only) 

(7) Police (Superintendence, Special 
Training School Superintendence. 
C.I.D.) .. . 


Lakhs. 

18.4 

3.3 

.0 

.4 

2.9 

.6 


1.4 


The total under all these items comes to 171 lakhs. 
Allowing a reduction of 21 lakhs for any margin of 
error in these end for possible retrench - 

moat, the minimum amount that Sind will have to 
find »n Addition to its pnfent income works out at 
Rs. crore. This me«n« that Sind must double its 
taxation or rather more than double its income from 
land revenues and irrigations there being practically 
no other source of revenue to tap in Sind. 

But matters do not stop here. Sind is one of the 
least developed parts of India, and needs therefore 
large development expenditure. It needs, for instance, 
more irrigation works better communications. 
Even if h».lf a dozen railway lm«« projected at present ' 
are in hand, theVfeilw&y authorities would 

insist on a guarantee of not less than 20 lakhs a 
year for a number of years, and because this alone 
will eat up quite an appreciable percentage of Sind's 
small revenues, railway development in the province 
will have to be put oft indefinitely. It is, therefore^ 
beyond the mwm« of a small administration with 
slender resources and slender credit in the open market 
«\d with Government of Tndix to develop au. 
area fimd. A province, and Sind is much 

amajler than even Awutm , the smallest of the existing 
Governor’s provinces, is from the economic point of 
view, a very serious handicap in the race for progress. 
The financial and oconomio considerations thus tell 
decisively against the separation of Sind from 
Bombay. 

In addition to these general objections to separating 
Sind from Bombay, there are special reasons why the 
Hindus of Sind are stoutly opposed to the proposal. 
As has been already pointed out, the demand is 
inw pimd by a dangerously communal mentality; it 
haw created for that very reason alarm in the Hindu 
mind ; And in the present phase of communal tension 
in Sind, it is impossible to ignore this psychological 
factor. Democratic government implies power for the 
majority; but that majority should be political 
and not credaL Political power carries with it certain 
moral obligations; but the majority of the Muslims 
in Rind are not yet ready to accept the moral obliga¬ 
tions of a majority community by giving up thoir 
demand for reservation of seats in the Legislature, in 
the local bodies, in educational institutions and in 
sex vices. The wishes of a credal majority cannot be 
justly regarded as sufficient to .settle the matter if 
power is given to it to impose the additional taxation 
necessitated bj- separation from the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency in such a manner as to make it fall mainly on 
the Hindu minority, which not only does not demand 
separation but is stoutly opposed to it. The Muslim 
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i t js'T; . t offered no guarantees against 

;,! ( i <n if this sort or against unfair 

: ; the Hindus in the matter of 

i . A on nation-building depart- 

, >xatious restrictions on their 

; (( .if• r:.. I'he polity of the local boards in' 
v: „■ ! ■ ‘ Jity of Muslim politicians as 

,, , .t!:- io utterances clearly proves the 

..... m.i.s •m i !• ; rof this demand for the separa- 
,. v:. I,I f justifies the solid opposition of 

,j li.n.i : poeal. 

i ’I t *• 4-*.««,>♦.>»». is strongly 

, , ... i.v - ; -i ••:' >’ . i T. mi '.embay and 

ti\-. ! ti ■. i '■ - in m.; .ictiaally the 

i inrln •••• : them. For 

: ; j-• . . ntorj. . • ir,• , . i •! t •• Association 

• .> i - j;.\. • • amission to 

: • . ... .:h 

HI. I'm <: >'.-.>•••-*, ■ • I!- : - A! • • Tioipalities 

.1:1.1 I ' : !-" • H 1 

(. ; ;■;*. a. .... j-,.j j , 1 . -.itiMi for the 

I ,tj, ? ;■ pi • - ■■ ; • TI* 1 '. , TU the local 

J,,;.:I,. ; ■; ... [■ ■, . nt.iii.'.i ■: 

«ui:> * {*'» 1 ■ v '1. <:'• l:- ■. : : y abolition 

as u.. nriai •'• ;• ; N *.i:■»»:.*«.* ■ -mi, and urge 
!h.:t -> I ’r, ; • hav.i 'n 1 , ' '■ -\ moment of 

i Art. >■■■. ■ 1 ! warn from 

It ...... in - 1 ■’ 1 .:.. • Mt.n< 1 separate 

.-1.IT-- u. ’.if 'i iTterests of 

: hacurt . ,i • • 1 a ■;> ' isystem of 

i t .■■■■,., I ]... i'.M. , , ition cf a 

;■< ■- ii, ..: * of unfair 

j '■".*! ■-.! < ■ i'm' : ; ••■}'. , i-'. .-•/ - ..:• dministra- 

«• i a !;<: mi Tu t --i • .in imu. number of 

Hiv-.h- ,-t m; Li.. J-. < '•• . • ;i . Lth ample 

i ■"'■ ■■ ■■■ ! ! 1 f 1 f' ■’ iI. r. ^ • 

•. <••:' .ij,i :: there^is a 

L'l <;■ ..i ■l. i< ■ i u i .' ’ '. . lunation if 

^v;:■■ ■ j i-. •• j■ . • the entire 

: !: *'• •• i'i--riot*-Local 

:: !•-. J'l •’ 11 .; i'■ system of 

i' ii iuuuwiii*MUU ujr uim JbuuuauulL Depart- 

der ministerial control, is likely to give 
, ticker results with the same amount of 

intended to be released for primary 
i r the same reason, they are not in favour 
i- he control of the provincial medical 


help to national progress and should be free to step 
in, whenever and wherever Provincial Governments 
cannot effectively promote mu tonal welfare or are 
likely to dissipate their resources in unnecessary 
duplication. It must, in no case, be reduced to a mere 
military and revenue collecting agency or divested 
completely of its ultimate responsibility for the moral 
and the material progress of India. Local govern¬ 
ments should have freedom, where freedom is a 
help and not a hindrance to the progress of India 
as a whole. Such an arrangement is not capable of 
being defined rigidly; it can only grow by under¬ 
standings and traditions in accordance with the 
varying needs of a growing nation. Legally, the 
Central Government in Inriut should have full power 
to make laws for peace, order and good government 
of the whole country as is provided for in section 59 
of the South African Constitution. Legally, it should 
not be prevented from doing what the Federal 
Government in Germany can do, viz., “ to establish 
uniform rules for the promotion of •octal welfare and 
for the protection of public order and safety ” 
(Article 9), “to prescribe by law fundamental 
principles concerning the rights and duties of religious 
associations, education including higher education, 
libraries for scientific use," “ the land law, the distri¬ 
bution of settlements, and homesteads, restric¬ 
tion on landed property housing and distribution 
of population," (vtde Article 10) "to prevent 
imposition of excessive burdens in restraint of trade, 
tax discrimination against the products of the other 
provinces ” {vide Article 11}, and to insist an every 
Indian having “ the same rights and duties ’’ in every 
province as the residents of that province {vide 
Article 110) and on " all citizens without distinction 
being rfi gihU for public services in accordance with 
the laws and according to their ability and services " 
(tads Article 128). How much of all this will in 
practice fall into disuse depends as much on the use 
which different provinces make of their opportunities 
to promote the welfare of their people as on the 
dynamic foroe of the Central Government. But on 
no account should the Central Government allow a 
backward province to live a life of isolation from the 
general march of progress or bring the country to 
the verge of a civil war by communal tyranny or 
discriminations against other provinces. 

V . Tsm Central Government. 


I ;-:-m mi matters relating to medical aid and 
n specially in rural areas. They feel 
■I •(. . necessary to put a stop to the fcempfca- 

i the power of patronage in the matter of 
carrying a salary of Ha. 100/- p. m. 
• : i •. • .i ! would suggest the creation of one cadre 
■ ■ m ill the local bodies to be recruited by & 

. .tment Board, or failing that a system 
le choice of the appointing authority is 
: panel of candidates recommended by 
s ”)leotion Boards. 

ta Provincial Governments. 
i' : on of this Association, the system of 

■ ' aibility, the existence of official block 

1 ■ L representation have proved to be 

1 » to the success of the experiment in 

■ ; m”’ • emment in the provinces. Unless all 

'■ I drances are removed, no real advance 

!F&» ^ uirecuon is possibio. 

ftftjhj? »In the present circumstances, it is not possible to 
^•y°ly® political parties, to give real power to a Pro- 
vincial Legislature to choose its executive and have 
v control over its Cabinet, and to create a sense of 
joint responsibility among the members of the 
Cabinet. 

This Association is not a believer in unrestricted 
provincial autonomy. India is and roust remain 
one; and the Central Government must’be clothed 
with sufficient authority to prevent internal disrup¬ 
tion, unhealthy provincmlism and intolerant com- 
mu na l i s m . It must continue to be the supreme 
unifying authority in all matters in which unity is a 


But if the Central Government is to discharge 
these beneficent functions efficiently it cannot 
remain irresponsible to the Central Legislature for 
any length of time. A representative legislature and 
an irresponsible executive cannot work together 
in harmony. A reversion to the past is out of the 
question; the only alternative is to concede an advance 
in the direction of responsibility of the executive to 
the legislature. Few politicians claim the transfer of 
the military and the political departments at the pre¬ 
sent moment. An impartial Tariff Board can easily 
ensure the same treatment to British trade and 
industry as is accorded to them by Dominion 
Governments. The interests of British capitalists 
already in India can be* easily protected by constitu¬ 
tional guarantees and the institution of a special 
tribunal to investigate complaints of unfair dis¬ 
crimination against them and to advise the Viceroy 
to exercise his veto in any particular case. With a 
second Chamber, properly constituted, it should not 
be difficult to protect minority interests and prevent 
the passing of any measure m haste. T.f India is to 
be conciliated, a substantial measure of responsibility 
in the Central Government must bo conceded; 
otherwise the country will drift ou to a state of affairs 
that will be a serious menace nov only Ui the British 
Government but also to those elements of India’s 
population that are anxious for its peaceful evolution 
towards a great democracy. 

X. The Services. 

A country so vast, so undeveloped and so backward 
as India is, needs for its public services men who are 
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not only very able but also progressive and patriotic. 
It is impossible to get suoh men except by open 
competitive examinations without any reservation 
in favour of any particular caste, colour or creed. 
The Civil Service in India must be loyal to no smaller 
unit than the nation; it must not therefore be reoruited 
on any principles that encourage its members to 
think of themselvee primarily as members of a 
particular race, creed or caste. For a long time to 
come, India would need Englishmen of first rate 
ability, not so much for the purposes of ordinary 
administration but for development departments. 
But they must come through an open door and not 
by a reserved gate, on terms of equality with other 
competitors and not on specially privileged terms. 
They must be inspired by a passion to serve India 
anil help her to become a worthy partner in the 
British Commonweafth. With British Universities 
so well staffed and equipped, there is no danger 
whatsoever of Englishmen failing to get through an 


open door quite a substantial share of the highly-paid 
posts in India. And times are gone when first rate 
Indians were available on much smaller pay thau 
Englishmen. The present system of fixing percentage 
in services for Englishmen only makes them special 
targets for attack, and creates a sense of righteous 
indignation against their privileged position among 
the ablest and the most sensitive Indians. If all the 
highly-paid posts go to the best men, all talk of 
Indianization or Europeanization will automatically 
cease. The vicious communal basis for recruitment 
of services, of which so much has been said already, 
will likewise disappear. 

The principle of recruiting services on tho basis of 
merit and merit alone implies that the Ministers must 
have no patronage in their hands and that a Public 
Services Commission, properly constituted should be 
the only recruiting authority 19 the case of all 
important posts. 
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KARACHI. 

Dated 13th November, 1928. 


PRESENT I 

All the Members of the Commission of the Central Committee (except Mjt. Kixabhai 
Prewchand) and of the Bombay Provincial Committee. 


Depiction from the ALL-SIND HINDU ASSOCIATION. 


The deputation consisted of— 

1. Professor H. L. Chablani, M.A., 
Head of Economics Department and Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts, Delhi University. 

2. Rao Bahadur Hiranani Khemsingh, 
B.A., LL.B., Zamindar and Ex-President 
Hyderabad (Sind) Municipality. 

3. Mr. Dialmal Doulatram, B.A., LL.B., 
Ex-Sessions Judge. 

4. Mr. M. L. Chablani, M.A., Principal, 
Model High School, Karachi. 

5. Seth Swoukatrai Vehromal, Mer¬ 
chant. 

1. Chairman, : I umleretand^gentlecneq,.that the 
principal spokesman of the deputation is ; Profeasor 
Chablnui?—Yea. ./i. • 

3^ We kabw^ihiri you are a-Professor of the Delhi 
Universityv. '£ understand, sir, that you come from 
Hyderabad. Zrn-Xi.am a resident of Hyderabad and 
I have also a house at Karachi. 

3. Among others there are also here Dr. Advani, 
who is the Secretary of the All-Sind Hindu Associa¬ 
tion, Mr. R. B. Hiranani, ex-President of the 
Hyderabad Municipality, a lawyer of Hyderabad, 
Mr. Dialmal Daulatram, retired Sessions Judge, 
and other gentlemen whose names we have before 
us. There seem to us, Professor Chablani, to be 
two main compartments in your memorandum, and 
I had better oonsult the Conference as to whether 
they had better be dealt with in turn. One has 
tn do-with the position of the Hindu community, 
it* representation and so on in Sind, and the other 
has to do with the very difficult question of the 
possible separation of Sind. Is that not so ?—Yes, 
sir. There are some other general points also relat¬ 
ing to the whole of India. 

4. Yes, but we are rather anxiolfe sitting here 
iu Karachi to consider in the first instance at any 
rate these two matters, and I will include what 
you refer to as the general constitutional position 
under the first head. To begin with, would you 
like, Professor Chablani, to deal with the general 
constitutional considerations leaving over the question 
of separation of Sind, or would you like to deal 
with the separation of Sind first?—I would like to 
deal with the general questions first. 

6. Chairman: Would you like to address us 
shortly first ?—Yes, sir. At the very outset' I 
would like to remove a possible misconception as 
to the object of the contents of the first five pages 
of the memorandum. We have mentioned various 
particulars showing the position of the Hindu 
minority in Sind not with a view to recall the un- 
happy post, but with a view to indicate how the 
public administration of this country has been 
affected by the vicious principle of cummunalisin 
and how necessary it Is to provide safeguards against 


6. Mr. Harchandrai Tahilram, Presi¬ 
dent District Local Board, Tatta Division 
and Ex-President of Tatta Municipality. 

7. Mr. Mulchani Kauromal, President 
Sahti Community. 

8. Seth CheUaram of Shikarpuri Com¬ 
munity. 

9. Mr. Bhagvandas Ahuja, Merchant. 

10. Mr. P. T. Advani, Zamindar and 
Miller. 

11. Dr. D. G. Advani, D.P.H., L.M., 
L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., Secretary, All-Sind 
Hindu Association. 

the recurrence and the repetition of the events 
that have happened in Sind during recent yean. 
That is the object of the first port of the memoran¬ 
dum.' So far as our Association is concerned, our 
general position is exactly the same which, sir, you 
yourself mentioned to be the object of this parlia¬ 
mentary enquiry, namely, to render justice between 
man and man. These various incidents have been 
referred to only to emphasise that justice between 
man and man has not been the ideal of the present 
administration in recent years, and that that exoellent 
maxim has been departed from with disastrous 
consequences. We ask for no special privileges for 
the Hindu minority in Sind. We only ask for 
equality between all the citizens of the State. In 
the matter of franchise, we wish some glaring 
anomalies to be removed. We wish that the income 
qualification laid down for the non-agriculturist 
population should be made equivalent to the land- 
revenue qualification laid down for the agricul¬ 
turists. We wish that the Hindu agriculturists 
of Thar and Parkar districts should be placed on 
a footing of equality with the Muslim agricultural 
element in the Upper Sind Frontier. 

6 . Chairman: May I just ask you to explain 
one phrase you used to save time 1 You said. that 
you wished that the income-tax qualification should 
be made equivalent to the land-revenue qualification. 
I imagine tliat that can be done in more ways than 
one. What is the practical step which you would 
recommend ?—We can come to an agreement as to 
the possible and probable income of agriculturists 
paying a certain amount of land-revenue, and we 
know the income of people who pay taxes based 
on income. The same possession of property or 
income ought to entitle the people to the same 
privilege. That is our point- 

7. Professor, I want you to give us a practical 
application ?—For example, the payment of Rs. 32 
of land revenue is a qualification in the rural areas 
for agriculturists. Generally twice the land revenue 
is supposed to be the profit of the agriculturist. 
But in some of the areas probably it goes up to 
four times. Taking the maximum four times 32 makes 
128. A man with an income of Ra. 128 whether 
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an agriculturist or a non-agriculturist, should there¬ 
fore be entitled to vote. 

Similarly, sir, we want that the land revenue 
qualification in Thar and Parkar should be reduced 
to Ra. 10 as is done in the Upper Sind Frontier, 
for precisely the same reasons for: lowering the 
franchise exist in both the cases. 

Then, sir, we wish that education by itself should 
be given some importance and weight in accordance 
with the maxim laid down in paragraph 225 of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, a reference to which 
we have made on page 230 of our memorandum. 

So far as the electorate is concerned, our position 
is that only joint electorates are compatible with 
responsible government. We wish the voter to 
think in terms of the common weal. We wish the 
representative of voters to be judged by his service 
to the common weal. We wish that members of 
advanced communities should have the privilege 
and the opportunity to educate backward com¬ 
munities in the exercise of their political power. 
We wish that the ministry should have a joint 
responsibility. And we think that these things are 
not possible so long as we have separate electorates. 

So far as reservation of seats is ooncerned we 
feel that reservation in favour of a majority is in¬ 
consistent with responsible government. Respon¬ 
sible government implies a replaceable * majority 
and a removable executive. If youS fix -by statute 
the proportion of a majority community,- that 
majority can never be turned into a minority nor 
the executive tamed out of office. The opportunity 
to the minority to convert itself into■ k*' majority 
by political propaganda is an essential prooess in 
responsible government—a process which is lacking 
in the present system, and hence we propose that 
under no ciroumstanosa should there be reservation 
for the majority community. 

We oppose excessive representation for any 
minority community, but if the principle of ex¬ 
cessive representation be adopted for any particular 
minority, it should be extended to all. We wish 
that equal weight be given to a Hindu voter or a 
Mahomedan voter. At present, our special griev¬ 
ance is that we are treated on a different footing 
from the presidency Hindus aa well. We want no 
special privileges for ourselves; we want equality 
before the law and the public administration of the 
country. That, sir, is the general position of the 
Hindu community in Sind. 

So far as Provincial Governments are conoemed, 
our association is against diarchy and in favour of 
provincial autonomy in the subjects classed as 
piovincial, but we are not believers in the millennium 
of unrestricted provincial autonomy. We believe 
that the Central Government should have some 
reserve powers. We have mentioned in our memor¬ 
andum what we consider as irreducible legal power 
which the Central Government should possess. 

Regarding the division of functions between the 
Central Government and the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, we are very anxious that the line of approach 
adopted Should not be influenced by communal 
considerations. We think that the line of approach, 
so far as the division of functions is concerned,, 
ought to be the supreme test of public welfare, 
and not the consideration that the Central Legis¬ 
lature will have a Hindu majority. So far as the 
Central Government is concerned, oar position is 
that some element of responsibility—and that a 
considerable one—ought to be conceded. All legiti¬ 
mate objections can be met if only the objections 
arc cloarly stated. If the fears of certain com¬ 
munities are reduced to a definite shape or form, 
it is not difficult to devise adequate safeguards. 

So far as the services are concerned, our position 
is that the services must be national in outlook. 
Its members must not think that they are in office 
because they belong to a particular community or 
that they are expected to servo the interests of a 
particular community. We wish therefore that the 
appointments should be in the hands of the Public 


Service Commission and that no distinction of raoe, 
colour or creed should be made. 

That, sir, is briefly the position so far as the general 
case is concerned. 

1 8. Chairman: Thank you for the summary 
Tu rning to page 229 of your document, I see there 
are a number of suggestions nuu’e, and I should 
like to ask you one or two questions on these, “(a) 
Communal representation and separate electorates 
for the Legislative Council be abolished at least in 
all districts and divisions in which the Muslims 
form a majority of the population or of the voters.” 
la your proposal that this should be the rule if the 
Mussulmans form either the majority of the popula¬ 
tion or the majority of the voters, or are these two 
different schemes I—We have simply mentioned 
two possible alternatives; we are only indicating 
what is the possible line of approach. 

9. It is not sufficient to find out the possible 
lines of approach, but we would like to know how 
far you will be able to guide us down on the right 
line. Which of the two alternatives you would 
advocate?—So far as we are concerned, wo would 
favour the test of voters. 

10 . I will just ask you a question, to asoertain 
the fact. Do you know, on the present voting 
list of Sind, whether Hindus or Mahomedans are 
a larger total?—The Hindus are slightly in excess 
of the Mahomedans, the former having. 67,000 
voters, and the latter 60,800. I think in the Press 
report, of‘yesterday’s proceedings, the figure for 
Mahomedan voters given was 59,000, which is a 
mistake. 

*, 11. We got the figures from official sources.— 
Mine too are from official sources. Government 
in reply to an interpellation in the Bombay council 
supplied the figures I rely on. 

Chairman: If you think that there is some 
mistake, we will be grateful if you will send ua a 
little memorandum showing what the mistake is.* 

12. You say that “ No minority be given repre¬ 
sentation on lie legislature in excess of its equitable 
share on the basis of a uniform principle applicable 
to all communities." Do I understand rightly that 
this means that representation in the legislature 
must in every case be strictly in proportion either 
to th£ voting strength or the population strength 
of each community ?—Yes, sir. What I submit is 
that if a particular minority fears that it has no 
chance of being represented through the general 
open seats, all that it has got a right to ask for is 
representation.in proportion to its voters and noth¬ 
ing more. 

13. Supposing there are two communities and 
votes are divided between them. If the minority 
community is to get a figure which is exactly in 
proportion to its strength, it would follow that the 
majority community would also get a figure which 
is exactly in proportion to its strength. Is not 
that so ?—Yes. But tho minority has to thank 
itself for the consequences resulting from a per¬ 
manent oomxnunal majority. 

14. You will, then leave it to the choioo of the 
minority ?—Yea. 

15. Would you mind referring to clause (/} on 
page 230 of your memorandum? You say that 
“ adequate constitutional safeguards be provided 
for preventing discriminations against any in¬ 
dividual" in various matters that you mention 
therein. When you say “ adequate constitutional 
safeguards " do you mean a section in the Imperial 
Act of Parliament?—YtSr 

16. I can imagine what is in your mind. There 
should be a Beotian in the Imperial Act of Parlia¬ 
ment saying that notwithstanding the powers con¬ 
ferred upon legislatures or elective bodies, any law 
or regulation which discriminates in the way 
described is beyond their powers ?—Yes. 

17. That being in the constitutional instrument, 
recourse would have to be had to law courts by 

• Vide Appendix, pp. 246-7. 
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anybody who, right or wrong, wonts to challenge 
any law as ultra vires 7 —Yes, sir. 

18. I con eee the importance and value of this 
suggestion, but I should fear that such an arrange¬ 
ment would lead to a good deal of litigation 7—It is 
not an easy job to go to law courts; the question of 
expense always comes in. 

, 19. I am not in the least condemning the scheme. 
We are considering it very very carefully. 1 only 
wanted to know whether you do not think that there 
is the possibility of this leading to a very great deal 
of litigation 7—Possibly, but we can trust to the 
force of publio opinion as a corrective. 

, 20. Lori Strathcona : On page 228 of your memo¬ 
randum, towards the bottom of the second paragraph, 
you say “ the in Bind have been pursuing a 

determined policy. - of ><disoximinatxon against the 
Hindus and of favouritism to the other communities. M 
1s t that an> accuse tionv against British officials or 
against ^British and Indian officials 7—Both, 

‘•*31. J^yfa j^-mak^ accusation, a^inst the 

far*aa, oertahl dspaetmaots are eonoemed. it t.v- tHw-' > 
> 22.. Still/ you*; make^the accusation- against i-the 
pr e se n t-day officials T^Yes, taking' everything into 
consideration*. Hi ■, -. • v -J.tIi.. 

: 23. Lord Burnham :1 want you to clear lip one 
point that- has been made. In reference to the 
validity of the statute law when it is passed and the 
prohibitions such as I understand you wish to put 
into the constitutional arrangements that are made, 
are you in favour of an appeal from the legislature 
to the law oourts for enforcing the safeguards for 
minorities which you‘want to be inserted 7—X subunit 
that*, my* sugges ti o ns ..have to be .taken together. 
Ordinarily, people wohkLjoot like to go to- the law 
ocrorta-siProbebly. theyrwoulrl like to. have the pro¬ 
tection afforded by a ocnaniwrion. of enquiry and that 
would suffice ordinarily;/^ 

24. Why should frsuffioe when many countries 
that have popular institutions, for example, the 
United States, have-as a matter of oaznmon concern 
appeals against the validity of law, lor instanod both 
against the Congress and the State legislatures 7 
Would you make the protection of minorities depen¬ 
dent on the supremacy of the law court over the 
legislature 7—Yes. 

25. Colonel Lane-Fox: Do you suggest that any 
appointment to any poet should be the subject of 
litigation?—It would not be if the Publio Service 
Co mmissi on msksB the recruitment. But if the 
local legislature constitutes a Publio Service Com¬ 
mission with certain conditions, for instance, suppose 
it lays down that seats should be reserved for parti¬ 
cular communities irrespective of the superior 
qualifications of the other persons, surely that ought 
to be contested in law courts; but, ordinarily, if 
recruitment is by the open door of competitive 
examination conducted by the Publio Service Com¬ 
mission, then there will be no need for any litigation. 

20. Do you suggest that the recommendations of the 
Publio Service Commission should be subjeot to appeal 
in the law courts 7 —No; what I have in mind is that 
sometimes the discretion of the Publio Service Com¬ 
mission is fettered by the legislature. Whenever the 
legislature tries to fetter the discretion of the Publio 
Service Commission then the validity of that should 
be ontested in the law courts; not otherwise. 

'27. Major A tilt* : On page 230 of your memorandum 
von **y : “ Any great extension of franchise would 
only increase the power of the Zamindar and the rich 
capitalist to buy votes.** That implies, does it not, 
that votes are being bought at present 7—To a certain 
extent it is bo. 

28. To what extent 7—At present it is not a great 
scandal, but there is some truth in the reports one 
hears occasionally. 

29. If we increase the electorate, will votes not be 
more difficult to buy 7—It is more paying to buy, 
especially if you have got large numbers of men who 
have the voto and are at the mercy of the Zemindar. 


30. It has been stated to us that the poorer classes 
of the rural population are at present in the hands 
of the moneylenders; is that true 7—I think both the 
moneylenders and the poorer nlnnsns are at the mercy 
Of the ZomiiTHttr in S ind. 

31. How is the moneylender in the hand* of the 
zamindar 7—The moneylender lives in isolstedvillagos 
and he wants the protection of the Zamindar. He 
cannot carry on his business without the protection 
of the Zamindar. 

32. Then the Zamindar and the moneylender are in 
alliance 7—Yes. It is an alliance of a slave to his 
master. 

33. But the poor agriculturist is at the mercy of 
both 7—Certainly. 

34. And you would not give him a vote 7—Not that 
I would not give him a vote. I want that certain rights 
should be conferred on him first so that he can' use 
his vote well. 

35. What safeguards do you suggest 7—Let the 
council consist of men who will sympathise with the 
Door agriculturist. Limit the rise of the holding of 
we Zamindar and oonfer tenancy rights on the poor 
agriculturist in Sind. 

■36. How will that help against the moneylender 7— 
Of course, you have to provide safe investments for 
his money. In fact, the moneylender is not anxious 
to loud money to the Hari in Sind for he has no 
stake in the land. He is anxious to invest it better 
if he can. It is the want of suitable investments 
that makes him resort to human exploitation. 

37. Shan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto : I understand 
that moat members of the deputation belong to the 
Hyderabad Amil class 7—No; only five of them. 

38. You say in your memorandum that the banta in 
the village is not safa. Have you got instances where 
the hania in a village has ever complained against the 
zamindar ? Who guaranteed him protection in that 
ease?—Whole villages are being evacuated by the 
banias owing to a feeling of insecurity created by 
tabardast zamindars. 

39. Have you got any instances of that?—Of 
cours e. 

40. Will you kindly quote them?—For instance, 
the village of Seram in Badui where a representation 
was seat to the Collector. 

41. Kindly give us two or three instances. 

Chairman : Do you want individual names to be 

mentioned 7 

42. Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto ; I want one or 
two instances of places where this thing has occurred 7 
—The Mangwani village, Nawabshah. 

43. You say that the moneylender is not willing 
to lend money but is forced by circumstances to lend 
money. Do you know that most of the moneylenders 
within the last ten or fifteen years made fortunes by 
earning lakhs and lakhs? They are worth half a 
crore now while they started with an income of only 
Rs. 10 per month?—I am not aware of any such 
instances. Even if there be one, he may owe his 
property not to moneylending but to his trade. 

44. Whereas they started only with an income of 
Rs. 10 a month they are now worth lakhs and 
lakhs 7—I am not aware of the history of any man 
who started with on income of Ra. 10 a month and 
earned a fortune by moneylending in Sind. 


46. You have mentioned in your memorandum 
about the Lark art a riot. We are not going to disputo 
about that. But you will admit that whether it 
was right or wrong, the riot lasted only for twenty 
minutes 7—We are not aware that it lasted only for 
twenty nnmiius. 

47. Are you aware that almost all the officials 
who investigated the case were Hindu gentlemen and 
most competent officials too 7 For instance, Ur. 
Ramnath was the sub-inspector, Pratabh Cband, 
inspector; the prosecuting inspector was a Hindu 7— 
Who was the committing magistrate? A Muslim 
—Who was the district magistrate 7 
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48. Please reply to my question. The investigat¬ 
ing officers were all Hindu gentlemen ?—Mr. Barker 
was not a Hindu. 

49. The sub-inspector was a Hindu. The public 
prosecutor was a Hindu T—There was a Muslim 
superior officer. My contention is that there is a 
suspicion of political pressure behind. 

60. Have you got any proof to support your 
allegation ?—The very resolution of the Muslim 
Association quoted in the Appendix to our memoran¬ 
dum proves it. 

61. They passed a resolution f—Yes. 

62. And this was a result of that resolution ?—Yes. 

63. Nothing beyond that ?—My whole point is that 
the public confidence in the judiciary has been 
weakened by this incident. I do not like to mention 
names. But the fact remains that a big riot took 
place in broad daylight in a district headquarter town 
and no one has been convicted. 

64. Chairman : Surely the point for us is that you 
are speaking on behalf of your deputation desiring 
to represent the feelings of your community; that 
is a fact ?—Yes. 

66. Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto : You know that 
three or four Muslims died in jails and it cost 
Rs. 80,000 and the accused w e re* honourably 
acquitted ?—I am not here to answer questions re¬ 
lating to such facts. 

56. You have made certain allegations in your 
memorandum?—All 1 have stated is that in broad 
daylight one man was killed and about one hundred 
people looted and there was not one man who was 
punished and that this reflects great discredit on the 
police and the judiciary. 

67. Since the British raj came I think about 
22 lakhs of acres of land have passed to the Hindus, 
that is during the last 80 years, while they had only 
a few thousands of acres before T—I have not come 
here to answer questions relating to the transfer 
of land. 

68. You will not say you have not been prosperous ? 

—That has been in spite of the circumstances, not 
because of them. ^ 

69. You do possess Tiow land to the extent of 
22 lakhs of acres ?—We possess about 28 per cent, of 
the land which is not more than the population 
ratio. 

60. You monopolise the services? About 78 per 
cent, in - all the services are Hindus ?—We do not 
monopolise the services. The police is not 
monopolised by us; the education department is 
not monopolised by us. 

61. Does not the very fact that your voting strength 
is greater than the Muslims show that during 'he 
last 80 yoars your community has prospered more 
than the Muslims ?—Is it our fault that we have 
prospered and the Muslims have not ? 

62. Your voting strength is greater than that of 
the Muslims?—We are more enterprising. We are 
educated far more than the Muslims and our com¬ 
plaint is that the backward community tries to 
arrest our progress in every way and to bring us 
under their control. 

> 63. Would you please tell us what is the percentage 
of the Hindus in services such as the Public Works 
Departments and Forests 1—I am not acquainted 
with the percentages in each department. I have 
not investigated into it. 

64. I wanted to get at this point. You have 
mentioned about the United Provinces. I have got 
the figures for the United Provinces and they Bhow 
that the minority community there enjoy about 
16 per cent, of the posts in tho subordinate sorvicos 
and 40 per cent, in the executive, while ihe figures 
in Sind show that you enjoy 76 per cent. Du any 
other minority in India enjoy as much percentage as 
they do here!—My contention is that whereas in the 
United Provinces there is no decree of Government 
restricting the right of Muslims to enter the services, 
here in Sind we have a decree passed by the executive 
preventing the recruitment of the Hindus into the 
services above a particular ratio. While there is no 


ratio fixed for the Muslim minority in the United 
Provinces, wo have here certain measures restricting 
admission of Hindus into the services. 

65. Chairman : I wish you just to give me an 
instance qf that. You speak of the authorities laying 
down a ratio ? Is that for Sind T —Yes. 

66. What is it ?■—Government have ordered that 
the Muslims should be represented in a particular 
ratio in certain departments. 

07. Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto: May I know 
where it has started, in which department?—In 
almost every department. The directions are there, 
they are to the effect that 50 per cant, of the men 
should be recruited from the Muslim community. 

68. But you will admit that that only remains on 
paper and if you compare the figures of 20 yean back 
with the present figures you will find that there is no 
difference in the matter of recruitment of the two 
communities ?—That is because few Mahomed am, 
even with minim um qualifications, are available. 

69. And yet you cry ?—I protest against this 
policy of discrimination against capable Hindus. 

70. Khan Bahadur 8. N. Bhutto ; You have men¬ 
tioned some quotations from some unknown persona 
regarding Mr. Brown and Mr. Rieu ?—I did not know 
that Messrs. Abdur Rahman and Abdul Majid were 
unknown persons in Sind. 

71. Are there not such irresponsible people in your 
community, and do not they belong to the e xtrem ist 
class of people ?—At any rate I do not protect them. ■- 

72. You Bay in your statement that Muslim 
members in the Bombay legislative council have been 
taking advantage of their position in bargaining with 
Government in their own individual lywnrniinal 
interests. What is your authority for that statement ? 
Can you give me any instances where they have 
bargained with the Government ?—It is a matter of 
common knowledge, "[there can be no legal proof in 
matters of this sort. 

73. But you can give no instance?—I can give 

several. ___ 

74. Give me one please ?—The modules scheme was 
abandoned because of the political pressure of the 
big Muslim zemindars in the council. 

75. Was the modules scheme given up in the 
interests of SJu&lims or in the interest of zamindars ? 
—It was given up in the interest of big zamindars at 
the upper end of the canal, mostly Muslims, and at the 
cost of the poor agriculturist at the 

76. There are big Hindu zamindars as well?—A 
few. But that does not prove that political pressure 
was not used to have it cancelled. 

77. Supposing for argument’s sake that it is so, 
are not the Hindu community 40 per cent, strong in 
Sind ?—I repeat that it was all due to communal and 
individual pressure. If the Commission sends for the 
records of the case, I believe there will be startling 
revelations. 

78. But this does not amount to communal or 
individual pressure ?—Certainly. Besides it is notori¬ 
ous that certain appointments were made under 
pressure of certain individual members of the council. 

79. So far as the reforms go, will you admit that the 
reforms have proved successful due to the co-operation 
of Muss&lm&ns and because of their not creating 

-obstacles in the way of Govemmmt 7 So you call 
that fact, namely, their not creating any obstacles in 
the way of Govemement, a bargain ?—Well, there may 
be two opinions about that. Government fell into 
the hands of Muslims because the Swarajists refused 
to take office. 

80. You say that there is rather a (^proportionate 
representation of Mahomedans in service here, but 
the figures I have got here rather go to disprove that 
statement. Do you know how many deputy superin¬ 
tendents you have got in the police department ? 

I cannot say. 

81. But you have got there your proper share, 
more than tho Mussulmans ?— We have not got our 
proper share in the police department. 

82. But the Civil List shows that you have got 
more number ?—But the Civil List will also show you 
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several capable’ Hindus have been superseded by- 
inferior Muslims, and not one Hindu from Sind lias 
been appointed by diroot recruitment as deputy 
collector during the last thirty years or so. That is 
enough to prove my point. 

83. Do you know that only two days back for the 
sub-inspectors' posts out of fifteen, ten Hindus have 
been selected ?—I am not aware of that. I have not 
been taken into confidence by the police department. 

84. You complained of district local boards. Will 
you kindly tell me how many Muslim chief officers 
there are in municipalities in Sind I—I do not care 
twopence whether a Mussalman or a Hindu is the 
chief officer. I want to know if Hindus highly quali¬ 
fied have been rejocted or not by the district local 
boards only because they were Hindus. Can you give 
a single instance of a capable Muslim having been 
passed over by a municipality in order to provide a 
berth for an inferior Hindu? 

Khan Bahadur S, N. Bhutto : There is not a single 
Mahomedan, sir, as chief officer in any municipality 
in Sind. 

85. Chairman : The chief officer is what we call in 
England Town Clerk? 

Khan Bahadur S, jV. Bhutto ; He ia the chief execu¬ 
tive officer. 

86. Chairman : Does lie bold office more or lees 
permanently ? 

Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto : Yes, sir. 

87. Cltaimian ; How many municipalities are 
there in Sind ? 

Khan Bahadur S . N. Bhutto : There are about five 
major municipalities. 

88. Chairman: And in charge of each of which 
there ia a chief officer ? 

Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto ; Yes. 

89. Chairman : And you make the observation 
that out of these chief officers, none of them are 
MussalmanB ? 

Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto : Yes, sir. At the 
same time, there is this complaint about the district 
local boards. 

90. Sardar Shivdev Singh TJberoi : May I know, sir, 
what is the duty of the chief officer ? Is it laid down 
in the Municipal Act ? 

Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto : The municipality 
appoints the chief officer. 

91. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi / The appointment is 
made by Government in the municipality of Bombay ? 

Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto : Yes. 

92. Sardar Shivdev Singh TJberoi: What are his 
duties ? 

Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto : He is the chief 
executive officer in the municipality. 

93. Chairman : I gather that Khan Bahadur's 
point is this. What he says is there are five major 
municipalities in Sind, and, notwithstanding the fact 
of the Muhammadan predominance when it comes to 
selecting a chief officer, they have in each case got 
a chief officer, who is not a MuBsalman, but probably 
a Hindu. Ia that your point ? 

Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto : Yes. 

Witness: Muslims do not predominate in the muni¬ 
cipalities. The municipalities have .got a majority 
of Hindu and a minority of Muasahnan population. 

94. Chairman : Your real point then, Professor, 
is this, that however that may be you would contend 
that the beet and the most qualified man has a right 
to be appointed—Precisely so, sir. 

96. Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto: How many 
Hindu chief officers are there in district local boards ? 
—Some of them have been practically thrust on 
the local boards by Government ? 

KAon Bahadur S. N. Bhutto; Certainly not. 
Jacobabad has selected its own; Larkana has 
elected its own. What I wanted to bring out. sir, by 
my question was this, that the Mussalmans having 
a majority in district local boards have appointed 
five Hindu cliief officers out of seven districts, whereas 
there is not a single Mussalman as chief officer in 
municipalities where the majority is Hindu. So I 
say we have been treating them very fairly. 


Chairman : Do you mind my saying that really 
I think we fully appreciate both points of view ? 

98. Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto ; If you want me 
to, sir, I shall drop these points. I various allega¬ 
tions made in the memorandum unsupported by 
facta (To the witness) : The Hindu offioen that you 
complain of were already in Government service 
and they had been lent to district IoJfcl boards by 
Government ?—As a matter of fact, the local 
boards refused to accept them as administrative 
officers of school boards, even though Government 
offered to pay their salaries for some years, only 
because they were Hindus. 

97. But the Muslims taken up were already in 
service, and they were lent by Government ?— 
They were made to supersede the Hindus above 
them in the cadre of service. 

98. As regards your inadequate representation 
from Sind in the council, is it not a fact that the 
Mussalmans of Sind have consented to give certain 
concessions to the Mussalmans in the presidency ? 
On the same principle the Hindus in the presidency 
are not giving similar concessions to the Sind 
HindoB ?—No; I am not aware of any concession 
by the Mussalmans of Sind. I thought the Presidency 
Muslims got more bom the South boro ugh Committee. 

99. The Mussalman population in Sind is over 

24 lakhs and in the presidency is 13 lakhs. So to 
help their own Mussalman brethren in the presidency 
they decided on having half and half. Would the 
Hindus do that ?—I do not know if there was any 
negotiation between the two sections of the Mussal¬ 
mans. 

100. They were recommendations made by Govern¬ 
ment ?—They were not recommendations made 
by the two sections of the Mussalmans. 

101. Sardar Mujumdar : Profeasor, what should in 
your opinion be the basis of franchise ?—I have 
already mentioned it; some kind of property or income 
qualification, and education by itself. 

102. If literacy were the basis of franchise, as you 
say ?—Not the only basis, I have mentioned 
both income and education. 

103. But would that help to advance education ?— 
Certainly, it will be an incentive to people to 
educate themselves, if education by itself is recognised 
as a sufficient qualification. 

104. What is the relation between land revenue 
and the zamindari income in Sind ?—It is in the 
ratio of 2 to 1, generally, and 4 to 1 in some parts. 

105. Is it a fact that the Hindus are taxed more by 
some of the district and taiuka boards in Sind?— 
Yes. The presidency local boards have doubled 
their local cess for the purpose of finding additional 
funds for education, but in Sind they raised it by only 

25 per cent. The rest of the burden they attempted 
to throw on non-agrioultural inoomeu and they 
devised the professional tax in such a way as to make 
the incidence fall on Hindus and not on the 
Mussalmans. 

108. Dr, Suhratcardy ; Am I right in saying that 
the Hindus predominate in most of the services in 
Sind?—In some departments, but not in all the 
branches. 

107. In some departments the Mahomadans are 
predominating in the services ?—Yes; for 
example, the police. 

108. If I am not mistaken, you said that your 
complaint is that the backward c ommun ity is a drag 
on the whole of the province ?—Yes. 

109. If you were at the head of the administration, 
and if you have absolute authority over appointments, 
what would you do to remove this drag of the back¬ 
ward community on your province?—I would 
give education. I would certainly go in for rapid 
economic development and for better means of 
communication in Sind. 

110. In other words, you would give special 
facilities for education to the backward communities. 
You will also give them some facibtiee for getting 
a share in the services?—No; I will give every 
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facility to everybody who ia too poor to educate 
himself. 

111. You will give them special educational 
facilities T—I will give that to all poor men, no 
matter to what community they belonged. 

112. But you have a Muslim population here which 
is in a majority and they are backward, and you have 
also said that the backward communities are a 
drag on the whole of your province. As the head 
of the administration how are you going to get over 
it 7—A. When I remove the economio disabilities, 
I do it for all. 

113. I am speaking of the backward community 7 
—Surely the backward community would profit 
most by such an arrangement because it has a much 
larger number of poor individuals. But, it is the poor 
man as such and not as a Hindu or a Muslim who will 
be the object of my care. 

114. You will give to the Musaalman community the 
most 7—I would not exohide any poor man. 

115. But you said they are a (hag on your province 7 
—They are. 

118. In reply to a question by Major Attlee you 
admitted that votes are sold in municipal elections 7— 
I never said that everywhere they are sold. 

117. I did not say everywhere, but somewhere 7— 
There are occaaionaly oases of that- Bort. 

118. Can you tell me when such buying and Belling 
takes place 7 Is it just on the eve of the election, 
or a few months before the election? Have you 
any experience of that 7—1 have not been an election¬ 
eering agent myself. I cannot say. 

119. I am not asking you whether you are. an 
electioneering agent or not. I only want your view 
on the question. Is it a fact that the market value 
of the votes increases as the election draws near and 
that sometimes for buying votes money is advanced 
by moneylenders 7—I am not aware of that. 

120. You are for the abolition of separate 
electorates and you want joint electorates in Sind. 
Ie it out of pure love for an ideal or because you think 
that the abolition of separate electorates will result 
in the return of Hindus to the legislature in larger 
numbers than the Mahomedans 7—1 do not care 
whether a Hindu or a Mahomed an gets into the 
legislature, so long as vigorous and capable men 
with a non-communal outlook get elected. 

121. You are for vigorous men. But I want to 
know whether as a reailt of the abolition of communal 
electorate, Hindus win be worse than they are to-day 7 
—So far as the mofussil in Sind is concerned I fed 
they would probably be worse off because the 
mofussil people are illiterate and rural Sind is 
dominated, by Muslim zamind&is. The Mahomed an 
zemindars will seldom allow votes to be given to a 
Hindu candidate. 

122. Sir HarijSingh Oour : Professor, 1 understand 
you to mean that so far as your community is con¬ 
cerned you are anxious to preserve a high standard 
of efficiency in the publio services 7—Certainly. 

123. And you wish to ensure an equal chance to 
all communities commensurate with their ability, 
efficiency and experience t—Certainly. 

124. Yon wish to give the backward communities 
no privilege'merely because they are a backward 
community ?—Ho. 

125. The result of it would be that the backward 
community will rule over the advanced community 
and with their lower standard degrade publio life 
and. public institutions. Is that what you mean 7— 
Yes. 

120. As regards the backward community you 
havo to give them special facilities, otherwise they 
will remain always backward 7—1 would give facilities 
to every backward individual no matter to what 
community he belongs. I will not, for instance, 
exclude a poor Hindu who is handicupped by poverty 
from educating 1 liras elf merely bo cause he belongs to 
an advanced co mmuni ty. 

127. But you must recognise that there is such a 
tiling as congenital aptitude—certain communitir-s 


have aptitude for certain work which other com¬ 
munities do not possess 7—But nurture can do even 
more than nature. If education was open to all poor 
people and provided by the State, it will at the most 
take only a few years for the backward comm unities 
to come up to the level of advanced communities. 


128. Sir Zulfiqar Alt Khan : Professor, will you 

look at page 228 of your Memqjudum 7 You say in 
paragraph 3, “ In the opinion of this Association, 
the principle of communal representation and separate 
electorates is incompatible with the conceptions of 
nationality * • * ” InHin has got a peculiar 

position you must admit, and ^ question of 
nationality in India is one of paramo, ^importance 
because round it revolves the whole pro y u. Could 
you please tell me what is your i^itment yjfc/’uiiiiiuty 
of interests which form a nationality do not 
exaotly follow you. I feel that there is no conflict of 
interests between Hindus and Mu s lim a so far aa 
political ideals ore concerned, 

129. What I want to know is whether India is 
inhabited by people whq^ profess one religion, who 
have one common tradition, one history and also 
common social institutions 7—I do not believe that a 
common religion is a necessary dement in every 
nationality. The United States has not got one 
religion, Canada has not got one religion and England 
has not got one religion. 


131. Sir Zvlfiqar Ali Khan : With regard to 4he 

services will you please look at page 228 of your 
Memorandum. You say therein that “While the 
Muslims in Sind do not desire to allow the minority 
an open, door to the publio services, the Muslims of 
the United Provinces, Bihar and the Central Provinces 
axe actual ling enjoying as a minority a share of the 
posts in the publio services, much in excess of their 
population ratio.” May I ask you whether the 
Hindus in Sind do not form 27 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion and the Mahomedans form the rest of the 
percentage 7—Yee. * 

132. Do you not believe that though the 
Mahomedans in the United Provinces have an excess 
share of posts there, yet they do not enjoy the same 
privilege here?—My contention ia that ij*am being 
prevented by administrative rules frWa entering 
through an open door. 

133. Chairman : Professor, let me now put two 
or three questions on the separation of Sind. Taking 
all the considerations together, d# you advise the 
Conference or do you not to adopt the proposal for the 
separation of Sind and making it a separate province 7 
—I oppose it strongly. 

134. I suppose you recognise that Sind has an area 
which is to some degree more separated from the 
rest of the Presidency of Bombay than, say, Deccan 7 
—Certainly. 

135. You admit that there are administrative 
and other considerations which do make Sind stand 
out from the rest of the Presidency to a degree which 
is exceptional 7—No. I do not think that the 
differences between the Deccan and Gujrat are loss 
than those between Sind and Gujrat. 

130. What is your principal reason for advising 
that Sind Bhould not be separated 7—From the point 
of view of-peoples’ welfare, it is not desirable that a 
backward tract like Sind should be separated from 
the Bombay presidency. 

137. Sind being in your view more backward 
than many parts of the Presidency do you consider 
it ia better for it to be yoked with the rest of tho 
Presidency ?—Yee. 

138. Do you think the area and population of 
Sind in the circumstances are such as would justify 
drifting a separate province 7—No; it is too small. 

139. I am not expressing any view but am merely 
putting a question. You have, I know, gone closely 
into the financial question in your pamphlet which I 
have read. Let me say that we cannot enter into the 
financial question in great detail now. But tell me 
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this ; According to your estimates and calculations, 
if we could separate Sind out, do you think, in recent 
past, that it has been an area which has been paying 
for itself, or an area which has been, if treated by 
itself, incurring deficits 7—Incurring deficits and those, 
too, increasing deficits. 

140. Many of these things are controversial. Is 
the view which you have formed at all affected by the 
fact that very important capital works have been 
undertaken recently in the Sind area 7—Certainly. 

141. You might explain in a sentence or two why 
you regard that as having a bearing on your conclu¬ 
sions 7—The very success of & big scheme like this 
requires an experienced administration. I feel that 
even the financial estimates made of the barrage may 
prove to be wrong and the period of redemption 
postponed still further unless eoonomio principles are 
adopted not merely on the technical side of the 
management but also on the commercial side of the 
land sales. Judging from the proceedings of the 
Bombay oouncil, the Sind z&mmdnri element is likely 
to predominate in the Sind. Council and will not 
allow sale of land on commercial principles which 
will be, really speaking, very neoessazy for the 
success of the project. Not merely that. Scientific 
irrigation means control of supply of water for every 
individual; it therefore requires that the admmistra- 
ion must be free from popular pressure. The zaroin- 
dari element and the cultivator will have to change 
by force of economic necessity their methods of 
cultivation; a more economical use of water will 
have to be resorted to, otherwise the barrage will 
not pay. Then, the entire labour problem requires 
careful handling. Sind being an undeveloped tract, 
hardly one irrigation project is finished before another 
will havo to be taken up. Railway communications 
and feeder railways are absolutely necessary to take 
off the new supply of produce that will come from the 
increased acreage of land; that means more money 
required for giving the Government of India guarantee 
against loss in the early stages of feeder railways in 
Sind. A small province with slender resources 
cannot afford all this. 

142. Major Attlee : Sind, I take it, is poorer than 
any other part of the presidaney?—I do not think 
it is poorer than the Deccan; the Deccan is a greater 
drain on Bombay than Sind. 

143. I thought it had one-sixth of the population 
of the presidency 7—Yes. 

144. I want to know why you have taken one- 
fourth when suggesting that so much should be paid 
by Sind and so much by the rest of the presidency 
and not one-sixth 7 Is it artificial 7 It is not based 
on population 7—No, not on the basis of population, 
but on the basis of divisions. A division is one unit 
of administration and needs therefore the same 
amount of expenditure on administrative machinery, 
whether it contains a large population or a small one. 
As a matter of fact, the scale of salaries in Sind is 
higher than in the other divisions of the presidency 
owing to liigher cost of living and defective communi¬ 
cations; and so oven one-fourth share is an under¬ 
estimate. 

146. Lord Burnham: In regard to the Sukkur 
Barrage, do I understand that it is bound to bonefit 
Sind !—It is bound to benefit Sind, but whether from 
the point of view of finance it would bouofrt Govern¬ 
ment is very difficult to say at present. Increased 
acreage of cultivable land certainly means more 
prosperity to Sind even though financially it. may 
not pay Government even the interest on its cost. 

146. Chairman : Is it not that much of the success 
of the' Sukkur Barrago depends on the efficiency 
with which water ii a.iiiiiiUoUjit*l and the charge 
made for lands 7—That is so. 

147. Lord Stralhcomi : If or when in future a 
financial case and an administrative case can be marie 
out for the separation of Sind, would you still be 
opposed to it on other grounds ?—What is meant by 
an administrative cose ? Supposing communications 
improvo and on that account it becomes possible to 
educate the people hy compulsory education, which 


is not now possible, due to lack of communications, 
and supposing there is greater prosperity and educa¬ 
tion as in Australia or in Canada, and within thirty 
years the whole aspect of Sind life becomes different, 
and people take to agriculture as a scientific pursuit, 
it will then, of course, be a different matter altogether. 

148. Apart from all other considerations, is it 
your opinion that on economical and financial 
grounds alone Sind cannot be separated 7—Yes. 
Not at present. 

149. You mean you will bs faced presumably with 
two alternatives, either to cut down the cost of 
administration to such a point that the efficiency in 
services will suffer or you will have to increase your 
taxation out of all proportion, is it not?—That is 
one thing. But much more than that I feel that 
with regard to the Sukkur Barrage, which has just 
now been taken in hand, the economic development 
is bound to prove in the initial stages very costly, 
though, in the long run, it xnay more than pay its 
cost. And not only schemes in connection with the 
Sukkur Barrage but a number of other schemes need 
to be taken in hand in the near future. Even if you 
increase taxation to meet the existing deficit, you 
will have to provide funds for interest and sinking 
fund charges for development loans; and then these 
will be no room for the evor-increaeing expenditure 
on the nation-building departments like education 
and sanitation and industries. 

150. Sycd Miron Muhammad Shah : If the Hindus 
in Sind are given privileges and facilities similar to 
those which are now enjoyed by the Muhammadan 
minorities elsewhere, would you then be in favour of 
the separation of Sind 7 —No, for the general objections 
still remain. 

151. Why T —Taking the financial grounds alone. 
Surely the fact that there will be a high rate of 
taxation on land does not mean that I do not pay 
the taxation. I have to share the consequences. 

152. Is it not a fact that in 1917 the Provincial 
Conference in Sind appointed a committee to enquire 
into this question and it recommended that Sind 
should be constituted, as a separate autonomous 
province?—Certainly not. The last paragraph of 
their report cancels all the previous ones. They 
made it clear that they agreed on only one point, 
viz., that the powers of the Commissioner of Sind 
should be curtailed and the conference, as a whole, 
rejected without a single dissentient the proposal for 
the separation of Sind. The same decision was 
reached at the subsequent Political conferences till 
1920. These are the real facts and I cun prepared to 
hand over the relevant papers to the Commission 
for their perusal. 

153. I want that the Report of the Committee 
should be handed over to the Chairman ?—I shall 
made an attempt to secure it. I know that Mr. 
Ghulam Ali Chagla, the Muslim president of the 
Provincial Conference in 1919 definitely rejected the 
proposal. 

164. I think your object to the separation is on 
finan cial grounds ?—No, but the economic argument 
is certainly a very important one since it has a 
bearing on the political development as well. 

155. Supposing an independent committee is 
constituted to enquire into this question and it finds 
that the province can supportitaelf financially, then 
will you be in favour of its separation T—Xo. What 
is the standard of administration you wish to main¬ 
tain in Sind ? There arc m an y examples of areas 
which with a revenue of one lakh of rupees support a 
separate administration. I am not prepared to lower 
the present level of administration. You have to 
raise and not, lower the existing scale of expenditure 
on beneficent services, on police, education and so on. 
If anybody can show me that in the next twenty 
years a separate Sind will be economically more 
prosperous ami that educational progress in it- will 
be accelerated, then I am prepared to consider the 
question. 

156. Supposing it is shown to you 7—But even 
then the political argument does not vanish. 
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167. Supposing the financial objection is removed, 
then also you object to the separation?—Yes. 
Education for instance will deteriorate apart from 
the financial burden. 

168. I do not want to discuss educational matters 
with you. You referred to the Sukkur Barrage and 
stated that the revenue will not Ije able to meet the 
coat in the initial stages. I think the Government 
of Bombay is not providing from its revenues the 
expenditure on the Sukkur Barrage or any other 
project on which a capital expenditure is incurred. 
The debt is incurred by the Government of India ?— 
No province can incur debt except on the security 
of its revenues.; otherwise nobody will lend. The 
Bombay Government is giving you that guarantee 
and meeting a portion of the interest chargee from 
ite revenues. 

169. It was the Goyemment of India that borrowed 
the money ?—On whose security ! 

160. Chairman: I think that Mr. M uh a mm ad 
Shah is right in saying that the Government of India 
has borrowed the money for the Sukkur Barrage 
and it borrowed the money on the securities 
and resources of the Government of India, which 
has lent the money to the Government of Bombay. 
But in the last resort what you say is correct ?—I 
submit that there is another aspect of the thing to 
consider. The Government of India is not going 
to raise crows of money on behalf of a provincial 
Government whose revenue is only Ra. 1,64,00,000. 

161. Syed Miron Muhammad Shah : Do you think 
that the Government is not morally bound to 
constitute the backward areas into a province?— 
It has also to consider the risks. 

162. Supposing the Sukkur Barrage pays for itself 
and it will bring prosperity to the people and every 
p?B that you spend is got back?—Every project 
is subject, to some risk of failure. 

163. Bisks have to be faced?—Yes, but there is 

a difference betwedn the smaller provinces and 
bigger provinces in respect of the risks they can 
incur. ** 

164. It is the duty of the Mother Government of 
India, the Central Government, to Bee that the 
backward area is developed?—I do not believe any 
Central Government is prepared to borrow money 
on behalf of a Provincial Government irrespective 
of the revenues of the province. At least there 
must be some proportion between its revenue and 
its borrowings. 

166. Rao Sahib Paiil: Suppoeing as a matter of 
argument Sind is constituted into a separate province, 
do you think there would be sufficient work for a 
legislative council in that province?—I think you 
as -a member of the Bombay Council know better 
than myself what contribution the Sind Muslim 
block makes to the Bombay Council. 

166. I want "to know whether you think thero 
will be sufficient work for the^igislative council 
of the province ?—It depends on the men who enter 
the council and I tiunk th^ will not be sufficient 
men who have eithw the will or the ability to do 
tiie work. r -J*$ **•' 

167. You are opposed to the separation because 
Sind people are not competent to do the business ? 
—Because Sind is likely to return people who know 
nothing and who are too medueval in outlook to run 
a modem administration. 

168. You know that even before the Reforms 
Sind was a deficit province"—Right up from 1843. 

169. You think that in view of tHo present financial 

position Sind, if constituted into a separate province, 
will not stand oil it; own lees financially at least 
for a generation or more ?—Yes. d 

170. Suppoeing Sind is made a separate province, 
do the Hindus feel that their interests will not bo 
safe in the hands of the Muslims ?—It is not a case 
of Hindus feeling safe under Muslims as Muslims. 
Our interests were quite safe in the hands of the late 
Mr. G. M. Bhurgri. It will be a case of the advanced 
community falling under the control of people who 


are backward and who are still living in mediaeval 
times. 

171. As the Muslims are in a majority and as they 

are incompetent you fear that the interests of the 
Hindus will not be safe in the hands of the Muslims ? 
—I cannot make such, a statement about Muslims 
in general. All that I can say is that the class of 
Muslim uunindars who are likely to form the majority 
in a Sind council cannot safely be entrusted with 
the control over the destinies of an enterprising, 
progressive and advanoed community like the Hindu 
minority in Sind. # 

172. Raja Navjab Ali Khan ; In reply to the Chair¬ 
man you have stated that you oppose the creation 
of Sind as a separate province from the point of view 
of the welfare of the people in Sind ?—Yoe. 

173. I want to know who is the beet judge of the 
welfare of the people, you or the people themselves T 
—The people must have a self before they know what 
their real interests are. 

174. You mean that they do not understand what 
they demand?—There are human beings in that 
category. 

176. But is it not a fact that the Muslims in iflfid 
demand separation ?—What do you mean by that 7 
Have they gone to the voters and asked them as 
to their willingness to pay for the additional expendi¬ 
ture! 

176. The great maj ority of the people are in favour ? 

—We deny it. * 

177. You do not agree with that ?—I do not agree 
that they have understood anything of the business. 
If we were to tell Ihe people that they will have to 
tax themselves further, I am sure they will oppose 
the proposal. 

178. That question was put yesterday to the 

Muslim deputation and they said that they were 
prepared to be taxed ?—We do not know what their 
authority is for saying that. Let them take a 
referendum and ask the voters as to their willingness 
to bear more taxation on land. ■ 

179. If it ia found that the great majority of the 
people are prepared to agree to the separation, then 
wifi you have any objection ?—I shall still oppoae 
it because I feel that it will not conduce to the welfare 
of Sind as a whole. I»am not prepared to admit that 
the common people know what the consequences 
of the separation will be. If somebody is going to 
appeal to the oommtmal sentiment of the Muslim 
saying that they will get Muslim Raj and so on, they 
may be prepared to agree. But if the real facts 
are put before them, if they are explained what the 
consequences of the separation will be and if the 
whole scheme of eeparation in all its financial and 
administrative aspects is placed before them then 
they will oppose the separation. The Muslims of 
Sind are not yet in a position to understand all that. 

180. You say on page 232 that ** no redistribution 
of any province should be allowed without the 
consent of a substantial proportion of at least the 
two major communities." What do you mean by 
" the two major communities ” ?—The Hindus and 
the Muslims here. 

181. You are only 26 per cent, and you want to 
hold up the 74 per cent, of the population from 
carrying out what they want ?—We are not holding 
up the progress of anyone. I might as well take the 
population of the Bombay Presidency as a whole 
and say that 24 lakhs of Sind Muslims are holding 
up the whole of the Presidency. The Hindus are 
in the majority in the Bombay Presidency and this 
majority is certainly entitled to say "we won’t 
allow a portion of a majority to be converted into a 
minority without their free consent." 

182. Dr. Suhrawardtj : One of your objections to 
the separation of Sind from Bombay proper is the 
smallness of the size of Sind. May I know if Sind is 
smaller than the province of Delhi ?—Delhi is a 
province only in name ; it is not a reformed province; 
it is only an administration directly under tho 
Government of India. 
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1S3. Supposing Sind is separated and created an 
rv Iminis I ration like Delhi with a university of its 
own just as Delhi has a univorsity of it* own of which 
younre tho professor, would you still have any objec¬ 
tion?- Von; as I stated before the Hartog Committee 
education in Delhi is suffering because of the smallness 
of the Drllu province. That ia my complaint against 
the present) arrangement. 

184. As regards the financial difficulty, supposing 
the Central Government provide* funds which aro 
now Wring provided by the Government of Bombay 
for Sind, would you still have any objection ?—I 
consider, constitutionally speaking, that it is a 
fanta/d ic proposition, because no Government is 
going' to provide funds without having the power to 
control cxj'flnditure. 

J SO. Hut, supposing they provide funds, however 
fant-OKti* the projxisition might !>•-, jiM the syBtem 
of coiiurmnnl t-left* >i ate is .iLo m u.-,n i« iwd to be 
fantastic, then what is your vu-w'- 1 am also a 
taxpayer o/ the Government of Imiift r.jid as such I 
must object to it Ti.oujl. I hc!img to Sind I pay 
inooroo tax mid custom.** duty and as n taxpayer of 
the Government of India l have «!>.> a voice there. 
Why should tliey take a courar that is hound to lead 
to irresponsibility ftn<l e\t r.vvaganec ? 

186. Why are they pouring nwuev into Sind T 
What iMlvantage do they derive ? Von yourself 
stated that there lias bin) a deficit. Are \ on so fond of 
Bombay tlmt you will not on any meo mfc like the 
idea of sepa- >ii fnen Bombay or have you got any 
other rcueum . It is not a question of fondness, it 
is a quf>tina of public tu-liarc. 

187. Supposing f)i<* Government of India ware to 
find funds '! Even tiv-n there are other objections, 
e.g. t leditical: and nun-over 1 object to it as a tax 
payer of tho Government- of India. 

1SS. One of tho gruumls for your opposition to the 
separation of Sind, if I understand you aright, is 
that it will riiiilt in the domination, of people living 
in mcdi:»:-v;»| times over advanced people. Do I 
understand you to say that tho Muslims are people 
who live m mediaeval tame* J—Most of them do so in 
Sand. 

189. Dr. iSuArauxmfy .- Have you such a thing as 
the caste system among the Hindus ?—Practically 
none in Sind. 

Dr . SxJkraxoardy : I am very glad to hear that you 
have got over this medieval institution. 

190. Sir Hari Singh Gout : May I ask you one 
question? Have you any objection to amalgamation 
with your neighbouring province of Punjab ?—That 
ia entirely a different proposition. It is certainly not 
open to the same objections as an autonomous pro¬ 
vince of Sind. 

191. You have not considered that?—It was 
oonaidored some time ago, and both Hindus and 
Mah omed ana were opposed to it mainly on two 
grounds. Firstly, the general feeling was that tho 
Punjabi would oust out the Sindhi from the economic 
life of tho province. And the second reason was that 
the Punjabi would always have more influence with 
the Punjab Government, and since irrigation would 
have to depend on the control of a Government 
situated at Lahore, tho administration would not be 
fair to Sind so far as the distribution of water from tho 
Indus was concerned. It was far better to continue 
ti> be attached to the Bombay Government, which is 
strong enough to fight for our interests against'the 
Punjab, in the roattor of any big irrigation project, 
dependent on the river Indus. 

192. Chairman ; The impression that we received 

recently from a Mahomodan deputation was that 
though they expressed a strong wish that Sind 
should be separated Buinbay, stiil they did not 

at all wish to l>e joined with Punjab ?-- That is exactly 
what I say. 

193. I gather that you would agree that association 
with Punjab would not suit Sind ?—We agree that 
association with the Punjab is not dcairablo. But at 
tho nano time wo conxider it less objectionable than 
the separation of Sind. 


194. -*Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi : One of the 
grounds mentioned by your Association is about the 
backwardness of the Mussulman community in the 
matter of education compared with Baluchistan 
and other place*. Would you give us some figures 
illustrating that point ?—I have given it in one of my 
pamphlets at page 30—Sind Muaaalman^ only 37 per 
mille; Baluchistan 47; North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince 60; Bombay Presidency, including Sind, 95; 
India as a whole 82 ; Hindus of Sind 266. 

195. How doe* it compare between the two com¬ 
munities— Mahomedans and Hindus 7 There is a 
great difference in education between the two, the 
literacy figure being 37 in the one case and 266 in tho 
other. 

196. Have you formed any opinion about the 
political effect of the separation of Sind ?—Yes. 
The first thing I feel is that separation would mean 
that the entire power would be in the hands of a small 
oligarohy of big Muslim zemindars. As I have already 
pointed out, most of the people are landless labourers. 
They cannot have any influence and the entire council 
would be dominated by the big zammdari element, 
which would take care of its own internets only and 
nothing else. That is one. The second of course is a 
more general consideration. We are so near the border, 
and even now there is so much of migration into the 
Upper Sind Frontier district. In foot Sind lias taken 
upon itself the function of civilising the border tribes 
of India. We are having, as it were, a constant stream 
of people from across the border and the consequence 
of separation would be, I fear, that on some side, 
especially the frontier Bide, more of those bordor 
influences than Indian influences would prevail, and 
I do not look upon it, from a national point of view, 
as at all desirable. 

197. Sir Zutyqor Ali Khan: Would you tell me 
please whether you demanded the separation of 
Sind on the occasion of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms 7 —No. Not only we did not do it, but the 
Mahomedan leader, Mr. Bhurgri, did not do it. 

198. But what about yourself 7—We have never 
demanded separation of Sind. 

199. Professor, with regard to the problem of 
separation you know that the most paramount 
consideration is one of finance. You know also that in 
the Punjab one district, that is the Rajpuri district, 
alone bringB m a crore of rupees. Do you not think 
that the new scheme, viz., the Sukkur Barrage, by 
which it is intended to irrigate such a vast area will 
bring in an enormous amount of money sufficient 
enough to carry on the administration ?—I cannot 
prophesy what will happen thirty years hence. It all 
depends on the energy and the enterprise of tho 
people and the quality of administration during the 
interval. 

. 200. Do you not think it ia likely ?—Not os tho 
Sindhi hari is at present. He will have to chango 
his ways. 

201. You fear he will not 7— My hopes in him may 
not be realised rather. 

202. You know, professor, that Travancore, a 
native State, with an expenditure of 205 lakhs 
carries on a very efficient administration 7—I have 
not boon to Travancore. I doubt if it is better than 
British administration. 

203. You also do not know perhaps that Gwalior 
with 140 lakhs carries on on efficient ad mi nistration 7 
—I do not think that Gwalior depends entirely on 
irrigation. 

204. You aro sura of it 7—Facte speak for them¬ 
selves. 


*U5. Sytd Miran Muhammad. Shah : At page 228 
of the first part of your Memorandum you say that 
the Musaalmdiis m certain pUcee are “ enjoying as a 
minority a share of the posts in the public servioee, 
much in oxcoaa of thoir population ratio.” I only 
want to have juat a rough idea aa to whether your 
community in Sind has not an excess of the population 
ratio in sorvicee ?■—But it has more than a population 
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ratio of graduate*. I have not got the figures here, 
but if you want I shall get them for you. 

200. I want to know if you believe in an efficient 
and strong administration, or a just and sympathetic 
administration T—I do not believe there is neoesarily 
a choice between two evils. You can have a strong, 
efficient and at the same time, sympathetic adminis¬ 
tration. 

207. Chairman : I want to ask you, professor, as 
an authority on public economics, one or two 
questions which have to do with the economic aspect 
of the separation of Sind. Do you recognise in dealing 
with the subject of pnblio debt that there is a distinc¬ 
tion between the debt that a State may incur which 
has no present assets to represent it, for example, 
the debt due to a great war, and the sort of debt 
that may have to be incurred for the purpose of 
providing itself with an asset?—Yes; that is, of 
course, very important. 

208. So that before we oan consider the possibility 
of separation and the question of what we have to 
do with the debt which is partly associated with 
that idea, it ia, is it not, important to ask the question, 

“ Xs not the debt represented by assets which will 
be held by the new Government which takes over the 
debt ? ” You agree, I am sure, that in the scienoe 
of public economics it is an important distinction ?— 
Yes. 

209. If you have to take over the burden of the 
national debt due to past wan, you have nothing 
in the form of visible assets to represent it. But, if 
you take over the debt due to existing public works, 
you may have an asset which has been bought by 
expending the money. You agree so far ?—Yes. 

210. I take it that on the subject of taking over the 
sort of debt which is associated with the Sukkur 
Barrage it would be fair to say that it rather is of the 
class of a debt incurred for the purpose of providing 
a great asset ?—Quite, but an asset which has not 
necessarily to be valued at the estimated cost. 

211. I quite agree with you. So far so good. 
Now comes the question as to whether or not if you 
take over the debt and take over the asset, the asset 
will really be in the hands of the new Government 
adequate to msjt the debt. It does not follow, of 
course, that it will be adequate merely because an 
immense sum of money has been spent with a 
determination to repay the money that has been 
borrowed. Is that not so J—Yea. 

212. You can tell me from a study of the various 
projects in different parts of the world whether 
there are any big irrigation schemes which in fact 
have not paid their way?—As a matter of fact, I 
think the Sukkur Barrage is easily the biggest scheme. 

213. Are there cases in other parts of the world 
which, as a matter of fact, I*vo not produced a 
sufficient return ?—Within whaPperiod of time ? 

214. Would you draw a distinction betwoen 
contemplating taking over this a?set just when the 
construction work is finished and the possibility of 
taking it over after it has been proved t^x» a real 
revenue bearing asset ?—Yes. 

215. I am merely trying to get your help as an 
authority^m public economies. It seems to me that 
it is one thing to contemplate taking over such a thing 
just when it is being built, and quite another thing 
to contemplate the possibility of taking it over in 
thorough working order when it has been proved to 
be a revenue-bearing source T—Yea, sir; this is quite 
true. 

218. Do you believe that if a thing like the 8ukkur 
Borrego is going to be a big source of revenue, it | 
will be necessary not only for the engineers to 
construct it well, but also for the administration to 
administer the water and to sell the land at a proper 
value 7—Quite right; that is what I myself empha¬ 
sised. . 

217. Do you think that the Government of India, 
if it were going to contemplate this separation, would 
be likely to consider whether such subjects as Land 
Revenue and Irrigation in Sind could be made purely 
transferred subjects ?—I do not think so far as 


irrigation is oonoemed it would agree to 
transferred subject. 

218. After all it is the Government of India that 
is answerable for repaying the money ?—Quite. 

219. People who lend the money are entitled to 
look to th* borrower, and the borrower cannot 
merely say that he has handed over the assets to 
somebody else. 8o that the Government of India will 
remain answerable for the money ?—Quite. 

220. I have no information at all on the subject, 
but it oocura to me that it is a very serious thing in 
Sind to consider whether it is likely that this immense 
asset oould be handed over which has been built out 
of money borrowed by the Government of India 
nnliwa the Government of India retained control 
over the revenue from irrigation ?—That is so. 

221. We do not have the advantage of any 
analogous case for guidance. You will tell me if you 
know of any, but I should think that from the point 
of view of public economics that is the sort of analysis 
that perhaps we ought to bear in mind ?—Certainly. 

222. Chairman: We cure much obliged to you, 
professor, and you, gentlemen of the Assoc ia tio n , 
for your evidence. You have touched on most 
controversial topics on which there is the sharpest 
difference of opinion, or rather I would say the 
sharpest difference of inclination. No doubt there is 
a very large body of opinion here which, right or wrong, 
declares itself in favour of the change. We are much 
obliged to you, air, and we quite realise that these 
are some of the difficulties which you, whatever 
community you may belong to, have to got face. 


Appendix (vide Q. 11, p. 238). 

Copy of letter dated, Hyderabad, Sind, the 18th 
November, 1928, from Prof. H. L. Chablani, 
• M.A. (Spokesman), Sind Hindu Association 
Deputation, Karachi, to the Chairman, Indian 
. Statutory Commission. 

As desired by you, I beg to send herewith a copy of 
the statement showing the number of the Mnalim and 
non-Muslim voters for .the Bombay Legislative 
Counoil election in the municipal and district* local 
board areas in Sind, supplied by the Honourable Mr. 
J. E. B. Hotson to the Bombay Legislative Council 
on the 11th October, 1927 (vide pp. 631-632 Bombay 
Legislative Council Debates, VoL XXI). 

It will be seen that the total number of Muslim 
voters is 60,838 and not 59,000 as you have been led 
to believe. 

A detailed examination of these figures shows 
dearly how erroneous is the impression sought to be 
produced on your mind that Muslims are likely to 
loee heavily in elections under a system of joint 
electorates. If the City of £arachi ia excluded , the 
total number of Muslim voters in the rest of Sind is 
62,508 against 49,030 non-Muslim voters, giving the 
Muslims a clear majority. The Sind Hindu Associa¬ 
tion has claimed a seat each for the City of Hyderabad 
and Shikarpur, and Karachi is already a separate 
constituency both for Muslims and non-Muslims. 
At any rate, this is bound to be the case under joint 
ulectorates in view of the total number of votare in 
these cities. If the City of Karachi be given three 
seats, the number of Muslim voters is sufficiently 
large..to return one member under the system of a 
single transferable vote. Excluding the City of 
Hyderabad, the total number of Muslim voters in the 
district of Hyderabad is 7,919 against 3,059 non- 
I Muslim voter*. Excluding the City of Karachi, the 
district of Karachi will have 4,030 Muslim voters 
against 1,614 non-Muslim voters. Excluding the 
City of Shikarpur, there are in the district, of Sukkur 
6,897 Muslim voters and 0,919 non-Muslim voters, 
giving the Muslims practically an equal chance of 
success in a contested election. The district of 
Nawabshah has 0,517 Muslim voters and 5,442 non- 
Muslim voters, giving an appreciable advantage to 
Muslims. In the district of Larkana, there are only 
0,329 non-Muslim voters against 10,601 Muslim 
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voters—a preponderating majority for Muslims. In 
the Thar and Parkar district, there are 4,475 Muslim 
voters against only 2,834 non-Muslim voters; while 
the Upper Sind Frontier district has 3,988 Muslim 
voters against 1,717 non-Muslim voters. It is clear 
that these detailed figures for each constituency 
effectively dispose of the superficial view based on the 
totals for the whole of Sina without reference to each 
' constituency separately. 

Statement showing the number of Muslim and non- 
Muslim voters for the Bombay Legislative Council 
elections in the Municipal and District Local 
Board areas in Sind. (Vide Council Proceedings , 
11.10.27, pp. 631-32.) 


Name of 
Municipal 

Area. 

No. of Voter*. 

Name of 
District 

No. of Voters. 

Muslim. 

Non- 

MuaMm 

Local Board 
Area. 

Muslim. 

Non- 

Muslim. 

Hyderabad 

6,566 

12,464 

Hyderabad 

6,766 

1,660 

Hal* 

268 

326 

District 



Mahan ... 
Tando 

373 

289 




AHahyar 

144 

301 




Nanrpnr ... 
Tando 

264 

163 




Mn hammad 
Khan 

125 

330 




Karachi 






City 

8,330 

18,067 

Karachi 

3,710 

847 

Tatta 

173 

451 

District 



Kotri 

118 

376 




Manj hand 
Keti 

13 

80 




Bunder... 

16 

60 





Nome of 
Municipal 
Are*. 

No. of Voters. 

Name of 
District 

No. of Voter*. 

Muslim. 

Non- 

Muslim. 

Local Board 
Area. 

Muslim. 

Non- 

Muslim. 

Larkana ... 

754 

1,666 

Larkana 

9,080 

3,373 

K am bar ... 

281 

467 

District 


Ratodero ... 

288 

641 




Sehwan ... 

81 

226 




Bub&k ... 

117 

157 




Sukkur ... 

898 

3,228 

Sukkur 

6,642 

2,218 

Shikarpur.., 

2,515 

8,462 

District 


Car hi Yasin 

68 

337 




Rohri 

302 

908 




Ohotki ... 

87 

230 




Mirpurkhas 

265 

844 

Thar 

4,143 

1,618 

Umarket©... 

67 

372 

Parkar 






District 



Tando Adam 

116 

1.384 

Nawabshah 

6,192 

3.400 

Shahdadpur 

209 

668 

District 



Jacobabad 

471 

1,058 

Upper Sind 
Frontier 

3,617 

659 




District 



Total ... 

21,899 

63,324 


38,939 

13.763 


Total Muslims ... ... ... 60,838 

Total non-Muslims. 67,087 
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Memorandum submitted by the Khans of the NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 

PROVINCE. 


We, the representative* of the aristocracy, and of 
the rural population of the North-Weet Frontier 
Province, respectfully submit the following proposals 
for th^^rtension of constitutional reforms into our 
Province, and hope that our views will meet with 
your approbation. 

1. We earnestly request you to help us in obtaining 
full reforms that may be sanctioned, as a result of 
your deliberations, for India, and in this respect 
we feel confident that our request will receive your 
support. 

2. We beg to lay Btress on the fact that the reforms 
which may be conceded to our Province, will contain 

all the progressive* elements similar to those that are 
conferred *>n the other Provi' et s uf India, viz. :— 

A full Provincial Council in accordance with 
the approved seheim* of reforms should be 
established, endowed with full power to pass 
laws and regulations for the benefit of the 
Province, and to exercise all ether powers and 
functions with which the f'nuncil can be invested, 
according to law. 

3. Wo, however, realise that- Mu? condition of our 
Province is not. in nil respects, similar to the con¬ 
ditions of the other Provinces of India, and on that 
account the constitution nnd expense of the Council, 
ns well as the creation of now appointments that 
are a necessary- concomitant of the reforms, will 
require modification, so that they may fully oonforxn 
with the local circumstances. 

4-. In this connection we will, with your permission, 
bri«i!y describe some of this factors which in our 
opinion afford cogent reasons in favour of the proposal 
in puru. No. 3. 

This Province consists of only live settled districts, 
is small and though the population h homogeneous, 
its iinane ial resources nro very limited. The con¬ 
tiguity of the Province with Independent Territory 
nil' 1 Afghanistan, the free init n r, urse between the 
people oil both side:; of the Border line, the similarity 
of their ideals, customs, and mode of life, and specially 
tlmir descent from the common stock, strongly 
distinguish rin- people of our I'luviu'-,- from those of 
the rest of India. IVe, therefore, reel that sudden 
and violent changes in the administrative machinery 
of i lie Province will be productive « t serious harm. 
We iiiv, however, sanguine that the proposals, which 
wu aio submilliug below lor your consideration, if 
accepted, will be consistent with the introduction of 
reforms, and will also contribute to their successful 
working. 

5. Wo beg to propose that the Council should 
compose of two-thirds nominated members and 
one-third elected members. 


6. The KhanB of the Province have throughout the 
British Rule been associated with Government officers 
in the work of administration. They are the natural 
leaders of the people by whom they are recognized as 
Buch; they Bettle their private disputes out of court; 
ameliorate their troubles and difficulties and they 
treat them like their children. The sudden introduc¬ 
tion into the Province of an elective system for filling 
the seats in the Council will, in our opinion, dis¬ 
organize relations of trust and confidence between the 
Khans, and.the people, and will also lead to discord. 
We have, therefore, proposed the constitution of the 
Council in the above-mentioned manner so as to 
preserve the influence of the Khans who, according 
to their merit, will be largely nominated by the Head 
of the administration, and their majority will be thus 
assured. The elective^ystem will also be cautiously 
introduced into the Council, and in that way the 
demand of the middle classes for reforms will also be 
met. 

7. We beg to append a separate note to this*repre¬ 
sentation about the .services of the Khans, and we 
feel sure that the cause of good administration will 
not suffer by their being nominated to the majority 
seats in the Council. ^ 

8. We hope that four seats will be reserved for our 
Province in the Legislative Assembly and three in the 
Council of State, when the new scheme of reforms is 
inaugurated. 

9. We are prepared to ooncede special concessions 
to our. Hindu brethren in proportion of those con* 
ceded to Mussalmans by Hindus in Provinces in 
which the MusBolmans in the minority. 

10. It will not be out of place to direct your 
attention to the important position which this 
Province holds on the North-West border of India. 
From times infmemorial India has been invaded from 
this comer, but that danger has been eliminated 
by the sturdy martial races who stand as vigilant 
sentinels for the safety of this sub-continent. They 
supplement by their willing services the British 
Military power and we feel sflre that the peace of 
India has been fully assured. We hope that India 
will recognize our willing services in the same manner 
as the British Government havd always been doing. 

11. In the end, we hope that as the notables of the 
Province on account of their lavish hospitality 
towards the trans-border tribes incur large expense.**, 
they will not be deprived permanently of the grants 
of Government land which they have been previously 
receiving. 


Memorandum of thi| Services of the CHIEFS OF FRONTIER. 


It will be fully established that accord£g to the 

old system in this province, tlu- Ai‘gl«:iQ tribes look 
iijKiu iheir Chiefs with the siiin*' r.Mouafc of respeqt 
ami irinilidi-nre vl.ifh is prevalent aiw.ng the nationals 
uf the* Jnde]M. i udi:ut adjacent territory. The Khans- 
of this Province are ever ready to serve the Govern¬ 
ment to the best ni their ability cn each and evexy 
nixusion of emerg* i ■-?>'. The people also follow their 
nationnl leaders without unv objection or demur and 
wilimjly join Military Optra!inn.-: fur the service 
of the Government, when occasion arises. For 
instance, in the year 1848 the Sikhs surrounded and 
besieged Sir John Lawrence in Rang Mahalat, 
Peshawar. The Khans came with an army of their 
followers to his help and extricated him from that 
difficult, portion. This fact can ho elicited from 
Government JReoords. In that occasion the Sikhs 
suffered severe losses. In those days the Chiefs of the 
Province were ever ready to serve the officers of the 
British Government, even in opposition to the 
Duroni Chiefs of the time. Those were delicate times 


for the Government of India, but the Khans of the 
Province by their loyal servioes saved the situation. 
It may be said with justice that it was as a result of 
the services of the Frontier Chiefs that the dignity 
and might of the British Government remained 
inviolable during these troublous times in the Punjab 
and other parts of India. In the first Afghan War of 
1841, in the second war of 1878, and also in the third 
Afghan War in 1919 the Chiefs served the Government 
zealously and loyally. The services of the of 

tne Frontier in the Mutiny of 1867 were a determining 
factor in the destruction of the rebel army. The 
Khans of the Frontier have always been prominent 
in preserving peace on the Border and saving the 
countrywide from the raiders of the trans-border 
tribes. In the Groat War the services of the Frontier 
Chiefs wore unrivalled in India. All the Chiefs vied 
with each other to serve Government to the best of 
their ability, even at the sacrifice of their family 
member?' iheir property and their own safety. 
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PESHAWAR. 

Dated 19th November, 1928. 


MORNING. 

PRESENT .* 

A T.t, THE Mr.NTRiCRtt OP THE COMMISSION OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE (EXCEPT Mr. KlKABHAI 

Prjkmchand), Major Nawab Ahmed Nawaz Khan, The Hon. Major Nawab Mahomad 
Akbar Khan, Nawab Sir Sahib zada AbdOl Qaiyum, Rai Bahadur Kabam Chand. 


KHANS’ DEPUTATION. 
The Deputation consisted of :— 


1. Khan Bahadur Abdul Ghafur Khan, 
Khan of Zaida (Spokesman). 

2. Nawab Dost Muhammad Khan, 
O.B.E., of Taikal. 

3. Nawab Habibullah Khan of Dera 
Ismail Khan. 

4. Nawab Allahadad Khan of Dera 
Ismail Khan. 

5. Khan Baz Muhammad Khan of 
Ten. 

6. Nawab Muhammad Zaffar Khan of 
Walai. 

7. Raja Haidar Zaman Khan of 
Khanpur. 

8. Khan Bahadur Khair Muhammad 
Khan, Bannu. 

9. Khan Bahadur Sher Ali Khan of 
Takhtikel. 

1. Chairman: Khan Bahadur, you are going to 
be good enough to act as spokesman ?— Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Ghafur Khan .* Yes. 

2. Would you like in the first instance to address 
us 7—Yes. 

The witness thereupon read the Memorandum 
submitted by the Khan's Deputation, with 
the Memorandum of the Services of the 
Chiefs of the Frontier attached thereto (see 
page 248). 

3. Sir Abdul Qaiyum : May we hoar the signatures 
read out 7 

Chairman : Yes. (To the witness): Will you be 
good enough to read out the names T 
The Witness read out the signatures. 

Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan : It is from all the 
other Khans also- 

4. Chairman .* You read out the signatures 7—Yes. 

5. Is it within your knowledge that the contents 
of this document—the substance of it—are approved 
by other Khans besides?—This representation was 
prepared in consultation with the majority of Kh a ns 
here, after a long deliberation lasting for two days 
and portions of two nights. After that we came to 
certain conclusions which are contained in this 
document. Then I drafted it in English. After 
that I explained it word for word and translated it 
into Urdu. Every gentleman here knows exactly 
every word of the contents of this document, and 
they approve of it. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum: I should like to know if the 
signatories are the same as those who are here before 


10. Khan Sahib Muhammad Khan of 
Ghoriwala. 

11. Khan Bahadur Arbab Mir Ahmad 
Khan, M.B.E., of Landi. 

12. Khan Bahadur Arbab Muhammad 
Akram Khan of Landi. 

13. Captain Hisamuddin Khan, CJJ3. 

14. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Khan of 
Chamkani. 

15. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Zaman 
Khan of Akora. 

16. Khan Bahadur Mian Musharraf 
Shah, Nowshera. 

17. Khan Sahib Sarfaraz Khan of 
Mardan. 

18. Arbab Tehmas Khan of Taikal. 

19. Nawab Habibullah Khan of Torn. 

us in this deputation and whose names are given in 
the list, or if there are any absent, and if so, why they 
are absent, and if there are any new names among 
the signatories who are not down on the list. 

Chairman ; What I suggest we might do is this. 
Mr. Gidney would perhaps be kind enough to have 
a list made of the gentlemen who are here, and another 
list prepared of those who have signed this document. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : Yee\ showing which names are 
miming and which have been added. 

Chairman : I follow that. Those two lists will help 
us to see. 

Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan : This is given os 
their unanimous opinion- Only a few have come and 
attended here, but the rest hold the same opinion. 

6. Chairman ; I am not disputing it at all; 1 am 
merely asking for those two lists to be made, and then 
they will be available later on. I understand the Khan 
Bahadur says that the document was drawn up as 
the result of a consultation with a large body of 
Khans, that you Bpent two days on it and, I think, 
part of two nights, that it was translated into Urdu 
and that the recommendations are therefore recom¬ 
mendations coming from a very representative body. 

Later on, if anyone wants to ask a question they 
can do so, but I should like first of all to put a question 
or two myself. I should like to ask you this first of 
all. Your proposal is to have a council one-third of 
which would be elected. Have you formed any 
view (either as a deputation, or personally) as to 
what the f ran cl use should be 7—The question of the 
franchise has not been discussed, because according 
to the previous procedure a separate committee was 
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appointed to settle the queetion of franchise in 
India, and I thought it quite possible that a similar 
committee would be appointed on this occasion and, 
taking into consideration the condition of our own 
province, that committee would settle the queetion 
of franchise. 

7. Very well. It is for the purpose of the 

moment to know that the question of what the 
franchise should be is not a question that the Khans 
for whom you are speaking have specially considered 
at this stage ?—Quite bo. 

8. At present in the North-West Frontier Province 
are there any examples of bodies which are elected by 
ballot 7—1 belong to a rural area. I am not aware of 

it. 

6. For instance, am I right in thinking that the 
municipality of Peshawar is a nominated and not an 
elected body at present 7—I know the district board 
is nominated. 

J?o* Bahadur Korean Chand: The members of the 
municipalities and district boards throughout this 
province are nominated. 

10. Chairman : I thought so. The introduction of 
the method of election would therefore bring in a 
change in this province?—Yes, exactly. 

11. Another thing I should like to know is this. 
You suggest two-thirds of this oouncil should be 
nominated. Who would nominate them ?—The head 
of the provinoe. 

12. The Chief Commissioner T—Tho Chief Com¬ 
missioner, though by that time be might be designated 
the Governor. 

13. At any rate, the heed of the provinoe T—Yee. 

14. Is it your idea that he would nominate afresh 
for each oouncil, or would he nominate so that once 
he had ohosen a man that man would continue to be a 
member?—As a rule, nomination to those seats 
continues for tho lifetime of the council, and those 
nominations should, I think, continue to that extant. 

15. Sir Abdul Qtriyum ; Would they he hereditary ? 
—No. I said for the lifetime of tho council. 

16. Chairman : I think tho Khan Bahadur means 
there would bo fresh nominations whenever there 
was an election ?—Yes. 

A member of the Deputation epoke tn E7rdu. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : He says that after three ^ean 
thoy should be changed. 

17. Chairman : I should like to ask a question 
about elections. You know that in some parts of 
India there are separate constituencies for separate 
communities ?—Yes. 

18. In other places the plan of a joint electorate, 
where Hindus and Mahomedans vote together, 

be found. Have the Khans come to a cl oar view as 
to whether the elections should be with separate 
electorates or with joint electorates ? -The Hindu 
population in this provinoe is so infraiteeimally Binall 
that even if the system of joint electorates wore tte 
be the system applied throughout the province, ifl 
would not affect the Mahomedan population. JflB 
ray view it would be better if tho Hindus wore given 
separate electorates for tbemselveB. 

19. Chairman : The Hindus and the Sikhs together 

form, I think, 7 per oent. of the population t—Navnb 
Mahomed Albar Khan ?:—Yea. __ __ 

Wxtnee* : The majority of the Hindu gentleman 
who would be eligible for eleotiiih. to the councils or 
who would be qualified to ait in the legislative council 
live in the cities, and in some places there they may 
even be in a majority, eo they would not be affected 
by the large population of Mahomed ana in this 
province. 

20. Chairman : It ogmee to this, that you think on 
your scheme the Hindus should have a separate 
electorate ?—Quite so. 

21. riir Arthur Froom : In connection with this 
very interesting document which you have just read, 
may I ask whether it is the general opinion of tho 
Khans that it would be better for matters to remain 
as thry are ? Has this proposal been put before us 
as what you wish for in the event of some reforms 


being given? Do I make myself clear?—Yes, I 
understand. 

22. I suggest there are two sides to the picture. 
One is that things should remain os they are. Do 
you think, that would be a satisfactory arrangement, 
or is this put forward to us as yaur considered opinion 
if there are reforms given ?—You are asking me my 
opinion, are you not ? 

23. Might we have your personal opinion, and also 

the opinion of the other members of the deputation? 
—I will give you my personal opinion. The world is 
moving ahead, our own world of India is also moving 
quite progressively. The Reforms are a step in the 
direction of enabling the people of the country to have 
a fairly large share in the administration of their own 
affairs. Therefore, on that account, irrespective of 
the fact that we have great confidenqp in our European 
officers and in the Government, we still think that we 
should have a share of all those Reforms whioh had 
been introduced before, but from which, somehow or 
other, we have not yet been benefited, and therefore 
we want tho Reforms. I am not implying any 
reflection on the administration in any shape or form, 
bat I simply mention that there is a larger consensus 
of opinion in asking, for the introduction of these 
Reforms, and that im also my person allies i as well 
of the Khans. , ^ 

24. Supposing it were possible that no farther 

Reforms were given anywhere in India, would you be 
satisfied with things ss they are in this provinoe ? 
—Change is in the nature of the world, and in the 
nature of human beings. We shall still persist in the 
improvement of our administration whether it is in 
the hands of the Central Government who directly 
manage it, or whether some element of making it 
more popular is "introduced by the inauguration of a 
Council of persons fit to be entrusted with tho manage¬ 
ment of their own affairs. We therefore urge that 
this province also, should have a share of the 
reforms. # 

25. I am a&king this queetion because I have reed 
some other memorandum which has been put before 
us from some of the Khan Sahibs in which it is 
suggested that the province is not in a position to 
welcome new Reforms. This document which you 
have read to us would perhaps rescind the previous 
memoranda. It is a further considered opinion, is it? 
—Our humble representation the Joint Conference 
oont&ins all the elements which, in our bumble opinion, 
will to a certain extent reconcile all views that are 
held.here, and it is with some difficulty that we have 
managed to bring forward a certain formula before 
this honourable Commission so that they may con¬ 
sider our peculiar oonditaan, and then also consider 
the feasibility of introducing suitable reforms into 
our provinoe. The proportion of the nominated 
members which we have suggested is really due to the 
fact that we, by that method, meet all objections. 
We alao see the floanoial difficulty, and it is on that 
account that wo have also considered that aspect of 
the case. We know that out memorandum is not a 
very long one; and it is not a vary arpumentat ive one, 
but I think in a concise manner wo have put forward 
our case to the beet of our ability. 

2ft. Raja Nawab Ali Khan : Hindus and Sikhs are 
tfory few in this provinoe-?—4 per cent. only. 

27. Therefore you advise separate electorates for 
them, because you want to be fair to them ?—Exactly, 
in faat, we have indicated that wo are quite willing to 
extend the hand of friendship to the Hindu element. 

2S. But if they want joint electors tee you will not 
tve any objection ?—No. 

29. You propose that tho council should com¬ 
posed of two-thirds nominated members and one third 
elected members; is not that so ?—Y ee. 

30. And you say later on that you propose the 
constitution of this council in the above-mentioned 
manner so as to preserve the influence of tho Khans: 
—Yes. 

3t. You do not specify any tiling heic in your 
paragraph 6. You say "members.” They need not 
necessarily bo Khans?—In this province it is tho 
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Aristocracy, the heads of the nobility, who mostly 
help the administration under the orders of the local 
authorities. Other people also to a certain extent 
are employed. 

32. You believe that the great majority of the 
nominated members will be Khans ?—Yes. One word 
more. We have absolutely no objection to the nomi¬ 
nation of any capable gentleman, who may not be 
actually a chief or a Khan, provided our majority is 
assured. So far, the two-thirds and one-third propor¬ 
tion need not be considered as an absolutely inviolable 
one. We do not Btand upon that. We simply want 
to preserve in the proposed council the majority of 
the Khans, and the reason of course, is that we want 
to see that our province may not suffer from the 
sudden introduction of those changes that are bound 
to create discord. 

33. Sir Bari Singh Oour: You have said that the 
Hindus in your province are 7 per cent. ?—With the 
Sikhs combined. 

34. Would they pay a large percentage of the tax, 
80 per cent, of the income tax 1—It may be; I do not 
know. 

35. They are educat i o n al ly far in advance of the 
other communities ?—I do not think so, not in the 
towns. In the rural areas, perhaps. It is only in 
the towns where they have the facilities for obtaining 
education, but even now the Khans and the well-to do 
families of the province are taking advantage of 
education, even at a great sacrifice. You are asking 
only about the income tax, but the bulk of the revenue 
is land revenue. The revenue of this province is 
fifty-eight lakhs. Out of that I am sure that much 
more than seven-eighths is contributed by the 
ItuBs&lmana. 

36. Chairman : It oomes to this. The fact is quite 
indisputable, from the figures I have looked at, that 
the small minority of Hindus of this province pay far 
the larger proportion of income tax. In the other 
hand, it is equally dear that the Mahomcdana of 
the countryside pay by far the largest proportion of 
land revenue. 

Natcab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : That is right 


38. Sir Hart Singh Oour : The next point is this. 
You have said very rightly that with the spirit of 
reform abroad your province wonts a proper share of 
the reforms for the democratisation, the liberalisation 
of your institutions ?—Yes. 

39. You say that the Khans of the province have 
treated their people as their children. Now, of 
what educative value would this reform be to your 
children 7—By degrees they will be associated with 
us in the council, and by their progressive knowledge 
of the world and their patriotism and their friendly 
spirit of co-operation, which will develop even among 
the backward classes, they will be fit to be included 
in larger numbers in the council when the changes 
take place. 

40. Will you give them a helping hand now 7— 
We are giving them a helping hand. 

41. In this way, I mean, that a proportion of the 
elected persons or the nominated persons should be 
drawn from the people, apart from the Khans— 
from the peasants, from the tillers of the soil 7—- 
Pardon me, I do not understand you. 

42. You said that you wished to treat the tenantry, 
the ryots, the tillers of the soil properly, and my 
point was that in this liberalising measure of reforms 
would you not give the tillers of the soil some share 
in the local councils for the better administration of 
the province 7—When they are fit we will give them 
their share, of course. 

43. But do you think they are fit or they are not 
fit at present 7—They are not fit now. 

44- How would 3'ou make them fit 7—Th*‘y are 
receiving education. Their resources are always 
limited. Their mode of life is different, their pro¬ 
fession. is different; they are tillers of the soil; they 
are working in the fields, and have no property. 
All these things combined keep them more or less in a 
low social standard. By degrees wo are trying our 


beet to evolve the schemes for their education and 
for their intellectual knowledge, and I tiunk by 
degrees they will also enable then»elves to enter 
into more or leas responsible positions, which the 
Khans now, mainly hold. 

45. How will you form the electorates—of Khans 
only ?—No, but that is a question which I have not 
considered. The queetion of franchise we have 
not discussed. 

Chairman : I think on this point it stands like 
this. This deputation is proposing that two-thirds 
of the council should be nominated, and it leaves in 
the hands of the head of the Government the nomina¬ 
tion. It is a queetion for the head of the Government 
from time to time to exercise his judgment on. These 
gentlemen are not dictators, and they* tell Sir Hari 
Singh Gout quit* frankly that their own view is that 
the Khans are the natural leaden of the people. 
That is that. The other point, I think, is this, 
on the subject of who should have the vote for the 
other third- I understand that the Khan Bahadur 
says, on behalf of his deputation, “ We have not gone 
into that, because just as Lord South borough had a 
committee, bo probably there would be a committee 
here too.” That is really his answer. 

Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : Quito right. 

46. Sir Hari Singh Oour ; A general question in 
the matter of elections. Would you allow your 
tenants to have a vote?—Certainly, why not? It 
will bo a question of holding so much property, a 
queetion of education, a question of services, a 
question of positions in the army. All those things 
will be considered. 

47. This is a deficit province? There is a deficit 
here in this province which is made good by the 
Central Government 7—Yea. 

48. Do you think the Khans would be prepared 
to pay the additional taxes necessary to pay the 
expenditure of the province 7—We want to ask for 
your co-operation in our petition. If you see the 
last paragraph of our Note you will find that we have 
put forward certain suggestions for your considera¬ 
tion. The people of the province are not rich, and 
the province is poor, we are already paying very 
heavy taxes, we cannot bear further financial burdens. 
We expect financial help from th^rest of India. 

49. Chairman ; It seems to me the position is this, 
according to you. There is no doubt, as Sir Hari 
Singh Gout has pointed out, there is in this province 
an actual deficit. Alany authorities think there 
would be a deficit even if you confined yourselves to 
the administered areas, and therefore the balance of 
money has to come from the Government of India 7— 
Quite so. 

50. Well, no doubt it is a difficulty, it is a complica¬ 

tion—everyone will admit it—to set up an authority 
over finance if its own constituents do not provide 
the money. There is no doubt that it a difficulty, 
but you think it is a difficulty which, on the whole, 
has to be got over 7—We have made it very easy for 
this Commission to consider the question of finance. 
You will see we have been most willing to forego 
large expense—even the queetion of the expense of 
council has not been urged to a large extent in our 
memorandum and that expense we want to reduce, 
but one thing is very necessary, and it is this, that 
this province is bo constitute! that we naturally 
expect and hope that greater financial assistance will 
be given to us that we may be able to develop our¬ 
selves with the help of the Government of India. 
The province has been reduced to its present sine not 
on account of our own representation or on account 
of anything that we wanted, but by a certain 
policy winch the Government of India thought fit 
to adopt. We have not included in this memoran¬ 
dum any remarks as to how to remedy the question 
of the finances of the province, though we can easily 
suggest to you eo many remedies- 

Chairman : I think we had better not. go into the 
details now, because my learned friend has brought 
out the point which you admit, that as things are 
there is a deficit . 
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61. Sir Abdul Quaiyuth : May I say one word. I 
understand that as long aa we pay our taxes, income 
tax or land revenue, at the same rate as the rest of 
India, it does not matter to ua where the rest of the 
money ooznes from aa long aa we are part and parcel 
of India. If we pay these taxes at lower rates than 
the rest of India, then our taxes may be raised to that 
standard. Otherwise it is no concern of ours whether 
we are a self supporting or ^leficit province. That is 
what I think the Khan sa* 

Witness: Only with a little difference. This 
province is, as I say, a sort of midway house between 
independent frontier territory and India. We are 
strenuously serving India in every possible manner. 
We are poor, our natural indigenous resources are not 
very flourishing, the province is small. With all 
those things, we naturally expect, and strongly hope, 
that the local income may be further supplemented, 
and more largely supplemented by the Government 
of India, than now. 

52. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : Will you please inform 
the Conference whether you have been agitating for 
these Reforms for a long time ?—I think we have been 
agitating for a consid e rable time. 

63. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi: Three or four 
years, or five years 1—Yea. 

64. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : You started agitating 
in 1927 ?—There was a deputation to the Chief Com¬ 
missioner, Colonel Keene, on the subject of Reforms, 
and we strongly put forward the plea that full Reforms 
be granted to uft. Subsequently, I think, some other 
gentleman also presented applications for the 
extension of the Reforms. Verbal communications 
also went on between the Chief Commissioner and 
some other gentlemen here. 

66 . Chairman ; ■ I think we can save time. It 
comes to this, does it not T There is no doubt that 
the view you are presenting on behalf of the Khans 
to-day represents the result of a gradual advance of 
opinion. Thatjs fair, is it not T—Yes. 

Chairman: That is really 1 all one needs to say. 

66 . Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : Do you think that 
the people of this province expected the Bray Com¬ 
mittee to give you some measure of reforms?—Yes, 
I was myself examined as a witness by that Committee, 
and I strongly put forward the plea for reforms, and 
1 believe other gentlemen who were examined also 
did so. The majority did so. I do not know about 
everyone, but I think moat of them were asking 
for reforms. 

67- In what year did that Committee function ?— 
1922. 

58. Do you think that your people feel disappointed 
on account of no satisfactory result having accrued 
from the investigations of the Bray Committee ? 
—Yes. We have been always clamouring for reforms 
all along. 

69. You feel disappointed ?—Yes. 

60. Could you please lot me know whether the 

present agitation, and Bomo kind of boycott, iskIuo 
to disappointment 7—I do not know. • 

61. With regard to the nomination questiofc you 
want two-thirds to be nominated by the head of 
the administration ?—Yes. 

62. Could you give me the approximate number 
of Khans of this province?—-There are different 
degrees of Khans. ^ You may take ua to be over 
200. I waht to give the definition, of Khau-'^Khan 
means independent ohief^ 

63. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : No. I mean what you 
would consider as belonging to your class ?—We must 
have about two hundiod tumilico or mere. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : Lot us say approximately 
two hundred. 

Several Members of the Deputation : Much more. 

The Witness; Perhaps many more. 

64. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : Well, can- you give me 
a rough idea. I do not want the exact number. 

Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan : The beet thing 
would be to ask the Chief Commissioner. 

Chairman : I have already asked for that informa¬ 
tion to be obtained. 


Witness: I may be wrong. At any rate, it is 
quite a large number. My friends behind 'sav there 
are many more than two hundred. 

65. It really comes to this, I think. I have no 
doubt! it will turn out that there are recognised and 
important khans running up, it may be, to the 
number of two hundred ?—About that number, 
from whom capable men can be chosen. 

60. Chairman : And probably there are others 
who ore entitled to the designation, who are not 
quite so important as the leaders. Is not that so 7 

Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : Yes. 

67. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan. (To the witness): In 
your opinion, could a constituency of these two 
hundred be formed for the election of members of 
your class to the council ?—That is not our idea. 
We want to liberalise the council; we want to 
inolude other gentlemen, on the basis of services 
rendered, qualifications, public^piritednees and so on. 

68 . What I mean is this. You want two-thirds 
of the council for your class?—Yea. 

Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan : .Not for our own 
class; for everybody. 

89. Chairman : I think there is a little misunder¬ 
standing, Sir Zulfiqar.* I understand this gentleman 
and the Khans to say they want two-thirds of the 
nnimffli to be nominated by the hfei of the Govern¬ 
ment. They are not insisting that every one of 
. those shall be a Khan ; they would leave it to the 
head of the Government to make what he thought 
to be a proper choice. 

Witness : We simply want and hope to be assured 
of our majority. 

70. I quite follow that?—There may be other 
people who may be nominated. 

71. Sir Zylfiqar Ali Khan : If^ou want a majority 
in the council, and that is your sole idea, you do not 
care whether it comes by nomination or election ?— 
I may again explain our position. The temperament 
and peculiarities of the people in this part of the 

• country are such that if elections are suddenly 
introduced there is a chance of bloodshed, and so on, 
at the time of elections. We have tried by the method 
we now propose to ensure peace, for if discord or 
trouble results from a large number of elections, 
the council will suffer. We want to ensure its 
stability by having the larger number of scats reserved 
for the element which will be recognised as the 
leaders, by the common population, and thus the 
council will work satisfactorily. 

72. Perhaps I have not been able to make myself 
clear. I want a vary precise answer to this. Supposing 
tfc^ 30 or 40 gentlemen sitting here now were formed 
into a constituency, and you were required to elect 
four or five of this number, do you think if this 
method of election is introduced and you start 
electing your members from among tlie candidates 
there will be bloodshed among you?—There will 
be lees chance. 

Several Members of the Deputation : There will bo 
no bloodshed*. 

Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan : There will be no 
bloodshed, but there will bo a tremendous lot of 
bad blood and bad feeling. 

Chairman : I think the position has been made 
perfectly plain. It stands like this, I think. Thoso 
gentlemen. Sir Zulfiqar, have put up a schemo. I 
do not think it is very much use arguing with them 
at length that we have a better scheme. I want to 
near in terms the schemes of a scries of delegations, 
and leave time for each. Those gentlemen evidently 
take the view that it would bo honor to Imve the 
two-thirds nominated, and 1 am prepared to leave 
it at that, and accept that as their view. 

A Member of the Drpntntin*, • There would lx* no 
bloodshed at all; I can answer for that. 

73. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : In the new scheme 
which you outline, do you think you would have 
Ministers ?—You must have someone in a responsible 
position. The Bray Committee has made suggestions 
about that. 
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74. WJml is your idea about ilm Minister ? WuuM 
yrui have liim chosen out of vnur own body 
(.Vrtairily, wo would like lu hove a Minister from 
unn'iig the Khans. 

7.1. £>'ir ZvljitjitT .Mi Khan : WuiiUl you ol»j«'i t 
if anybody Iron* outside imimu in as .Minister? 

Chaimw't : I understand ho would ho soWeTed 
by ihu lieud of the Covernmeiit ?—Ho would be 
selected by tlie head of the tbivernniont, hut anybody 
else would not bo a popular appointment, noourdiiu' 
to us. 

7t). <S« :r<U:r Shinier Sltvjh fVa-ro* : Yr.u have sug¬ 
gested n council two-thin is of the members of which 
should be nominated end one-third deed'd, but you 
have not said anything about the constiuiinm of the 
h cal bodies, which aronou entirely nominated :.»odics? 
—Wo juv.u not- considered the iniiiiidpnliikw. hut 
the district boards should be in ihosumu proportion. 

77. You want reformed representalive government- 
for this province ?—Yes. 

7«. The foundation of reformed government is 
the management of the local bodies, and in provinces 
where reformed government 1ms been introduced 
tho local bodies were managed by members who were 
for the most parl elected. Do not you consider if 
advisnblo that that- experiment should bo introduced 
firsi in this province, the local bodies being entirely 
elected, so lha' there nmy be some training in 
representative government tirst. after which you can 
go forward to the local council? In that w«v you 
will be able to train your pcoplu to nnnmgr their 
own affairs ?—-We have already lmd sufficient training 
in administrative matters. There is a large body 
of nion who have been doing useful work. hii>I there 
is no reason why those people and all the Khails 
who I.uve been dealing with admintslration in different 
ways should nor be entrust cd with eouneil work 
immediately, and sn wo demand tho reforms 
immediately. 

Til. In paragraph 9 of umr Memorandum you 
say: "We are prepar'd to concede special con- 
ccssi'.ns to mu* JTuidu brethren in proportion to 
those conceded to M ussiilncuis in provinces in 
which they are ill a minority '* t~ -Yes, the same 
extent of seats. 

M.'. May I know whether there am not Sikhs 
also holding -very important po.-:t imisf 1 —We include 
tiic Sikhs anioiiu' the Hindus. H'-tl* the Sikhs also 
belong to tho* trading classes, Kivo per tint, is th ’ 
ligiue for bc-tii. 

M. Is it o per ei nt. or 7 per cent. ?— Hive per r..nf- 

.Y«:h Mak<n>'</ ,\ Lbar Khun : Seven per or. 

Hir Jhtlttl (,>(.;>,■ i■/// : It is 7 per cent, for jill m>n- 
M id'on. ('dons, tiot necessarily Sikhs and Hindus 
nlotie. 

Witness ■ My im'onnation is that i; is 5 per t—nt. 

S2. Sur/Inr Shiol- <■ Siatjh Lberoi : In tlm Punjab the 
Sikhs are given separate reprisc ntati» n in the -tu.criJ. 
W'iii not yr.u extend that privilege to the Sikhs 
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.1 Mmthrr oj the Jh ixitutinn ; Yes; that. Is uxuetly 
our point. 

Sa. hr. 6*fd.nnnird</ : You have just said vmi have 
mi objection to the ium-Mahomcdmi minority 
euinbin.’d getting the smno pmu-rtioil hero as is 
accorded tu Miihonaxlaris elsi-whero?—Y*'.?. 

bd. Arc you prepared to give the Hindus, Sikhs 
ami other non-Muslim minorities combined the same 
protect ion wlm li the Mniioimxlnns in ihe Presidency 
of .Madras, for example, mo enjoying nt. present under 
tho Montngud'liehnsioiil reforms, or which they may 
enjoy?—I do not know what they are, hut wo are 
prepared to concede to them rights in lhi> same 
proportion ics M.ilu'imlaiu receive in other pro¬ 
vinces. 

ST. 1 may tell you that, in Madras the Mahome- 
dans form 0 per cent. ? - What seats are they allowed ? 

SS. Moie than tlwir population basis?—Yes, we 
accept that basis. 

$9. Ain J right in saying vnur deputation represents 
lhe ronsnxAtivo element, in tho country?—We are 
not, divided i<«liiioally according to English standards. 

-4 Member nf thv V~pi:titin>n-: Yes, v».-s: we do. 

9b. Ur. SuhniKcnly : Sir Arthur luvcnn has 
IH)inted out to you that in some of the memoranda 
some Khans express t inn,selves ns entirely against 
the introduction of reform?. Am I right in saying 
that not long ago nmne Klieiis, whose imagination 
wns tired bv the mrnt reforms in Afghanistan, 
demanded full Hedged reforms, or reforms on the 
lines of thvi Montugii-i'hi-ImjUord ril'uims. with an 
elected majority ?— I do not know personally. 

91. Ur. Suhrti want if : May f show you this letter 
to refresh your memory ? (Document handed to 
Witness.) 

(,'hair>!>in\ : What- is this Jetier? 

Ur. £uhruunri!</ . It is a circular htfr, dated 
23tli Tebniarv, 192t\ r* ferring to a n s-hit inn passed 
at a meeting of the Khans at which the Kiavn UaliCMiu* 
Iiimself moved a ivsulutir,n nuking for iiill-flfdLvd 
reforms. 

M'ffwLo.9 .• You uve speaking of the ’u- etii ' of th>- 
2at!i S.'iu-'ml)er ? 

92. X", the 23th i-Yhninry ?■— I v.ua ne t theii. 

93. air Abonl Quiij’.ttn ; I think he refers t.> a 
meeting of all the Khans front whieh a . i, putattmi xv.’s 
sent- to the Chief C"mmitfsion<-r. a d. | umtioJi >‘f 
w'hicii you (the witiassi wore the sp.-henman e,i-l 
which demanded certain reforms. ’K<t of ff.e 
gentU uv. n sitting behind yon were t’ :i*:s t>> ib.n. 
and it »u*ktd for full-tledged reforms, with an dub -.i 
majority ?--T Jo not- ;e:n.gubcr an; i !■:•:•/ about .i 
ivsclutam in wliicii the Khans eon--do! tI n. d» sira- 
bilit-y of uiti'mi'icing veimia-s into th: j.<"vinee uitii 
an eicete, i majc.rity in th.-council. I do m- l i cm<:m‘,. r 
any such resolution m;< - If. 

94. Ur. >’; ( //.-.oiv:r.' / - You yiiursi’lf Ia.\e said that 
the representation you have plavd Kfoiv us tie- 
morning was t:i'.- r-'siih ■ f two days’ d* hi-er uii u. and 

represents ti"t s<- m: i»-l«: 1; • gradual ad. ..f pel it m;lI 

opinion a et-iupr- :i: ; . • intavccn t-Ju .« uho do ’."i 
want the r.-t:i.-: and those who v. f'.ill-lledg. il 
reforms. 'J ii-■ r.-s’.ih (, 1‘ that, combn is t: 
document in vx J:i<!« y.«u «!- ruand cei t.dn i.-rornw ?-- 
Yes, but I ih■ ’i<.f n i-r that v,r j-:■ rented any 

inciTioritiiduiit. if*i moriji or r»:)ireseiilnr:on to the t’luvi 
Coiiuni:>ioi|.-r, 

Ur. Suhru'.-tini.t : \ am not now referring to tka:. 

95. Cku'.n.uttt : i th. ughfc we had cl- c.nd this up 
before. You told me. ] think an liour n-.-r, thst there 
wiw III. doubt tiuif vi-w you imw put forward 
was Iioi exact ty lb.- vj.-w that every body would have 

held .iv-:.,. 1,... 

A M'tuin r I if ilw / That is right. 

9ij. ! under.-t-H-d y«*. to t*-ll us it was in a ecrtitiii 
way n e. mpr-.inh. ’* • ”, niter full d.4di ration ami 
con.-ul:at i -u. 

97. J i..(i„ i- ;.nd -:. ti--d. too, .tiiat pj-ibablv some 
at your meeting Mere rather jouhtT 1 ;] nt>out going 
s„ hir. and tli.u urh.-is weiiki huvo liked go further, 
hut that \h.-id a 11 >.*. ling mid discuss-.d it and cum.* 
to the [i.n.-lusien to ree«.|inmnd wh.it is in this 
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document?—I do not know what was the result 
of any previous consultations or deliberations, but 
when I came here we naturally discussed various 
aspects and eventually we came to this conclusion. 
I was not here before; I came here only on the evening 
of the 14th. 

98. Dr. Suhrawardy : Did you oonsider the question 
of a second chamber in connection vith this, a eeoond 
chamber consisting of Khans, to be nominated ?— 
No, we have not considered any such thing, because, 
yon see, our province is so small that it would have 
been a preposterous proposal. 

Chairman : I think wmHust take the spokesman. 
I was going to ask Nawab Nawaz Khan first of all 
if he wished to put any questions. 

99. Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : Only one, air. 
I am not talking about the past; the past is past. 
If I understand rightly, you wish that the reforms 
should be in such a modified form as may suit both 
politically and financially the Khans as well as the 
local government. That is your chief desire 1 —No— 
also to satisfy the demands of the middle classes to a 
certain extent. 

100 . As the spokesman of the Khan class would you 
say it is the function of the Government to see that all 
other classes Bhould be taken in, but you want reforms 
in a modified form suitable politically to the Govern¬ 
ment, and financially, too, and to your own class also T 
—Yes, and also to « 4 he people. 

101 . That is your chief dosiro 7 —Yes. We are tho 
representatives of the people also, 

102. Quite right; but you do not want the full- 
fledged reforms f—I do not understand full-fledged 
reforms. I think the Government of India Act 
covers our suggestions. They are absolutely according 
to law. 

103. Chairman : I think it is clear, Nawab Sahib, 
that this particular document, Which has been very 
carefully drawn up, is proposing a modified applica¬ 
tion. 

Witness : We want to reconcile all sides. 

104. Nawab Mahomed Aicbar Khan : I should like 
to ask one dr two short questions. Do you think 
that the younger generation of the aristocracy have 
received or are receiving liberal education ?—Yea. 

105. Also are facilities available for the education 
of children of the Khans in this province T—There 
are many educational institutions, but I personally 
would like a separate institution on the lines of a 
public school, for the education of the younger 
generation of the aristocracy. 

106. You have had a long experience both of the 
Punjab and of the North-West Frontier Province. 
"What is your experience of the work of the younger 
generation of the aristocracy, both in the Punjab 
and in this province, and how does it compare with 
the work of members of the middle classes ?—I myself 
have had a number of young gentlemen from the 
upper classes, from the nobility, sewing in the Punjab 
in the provincial services in various capacities, and so 
far as I oould see, their work was quite g<Ad. Of 
course, there may be brilliant men among tift other 
classes, but the former fairly compared wit%all. 
They were not inferior, so far as one could see. If 
anything, in certain administrative matters, 
were usually more useful. 

107. What I mean is this. When compared to the 
members of the middle classes, what were the feelings 
of the people over, whom they were exorcising their 
powers 7—People having some hereditary claim to 
their position naturally are looked upon, irrespective 
of the democratic spirit, with greater respect than 
persona who may not have that claim. 

108. And what is your experience, pnrticiflarly in 
t.lio North-West Frontier Province, about this 
question i —1 think here we iiavo got quite a good 
number of officers from the Khans' families, and 
they are doing fairly well, and in the King’s Com¬ 
mission rank mostly. Of course, in the army, tho 
members of the aristocracy have been token in this 
province and have given satisfaction. 


109. Those who are serving in tho superior civil 
service, their reputation is good ?^I hove no doubt 
they would not be there unless they were men of 
character, integrity and ability. 

110^ What proportion of the superior services in 
this provinoe would you like to be reserved for the 
members of the aristocracy of this province 7 —I 
would like half the posts in this province, in the 
superior services. 

111. Whatever is thrown open for the Indians, you 
would like half of it for the aristocracy T—Yea. 

112. Whatever is thrown open to Indians, you 

would like half of that to be reserved for the aristo¬ 
cracy ?—Yes. In the Punjab the rule waa that some 
posts Were thrown open to competition, which meant 
that anybody could come and compete for those 
appointments. Here, if we have reserved two 
appointments for the upper classes and two for 
competition in that way, I think our purpose will be 
Berved fairly. « 

113. But you would like half, at any rate, of the 
posts thrown open to Indians reserved for the aristo¬ 
cracy 7 —Yes. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : This matter is so important 
that it is practically a life and death question for the 
province. I will begin ^ith a little explanation. The 
witness happens to be mw class-fellow and my 
countryman, and so I have tnw privilege of putting a 
few simple questions to him, and I trust that he will 
not mind if I put them. 

Chairman ; Few and simple are most admirable 
words. 

114. Sir Abdul Qaiyum r I see that you do not 

like to use the words “ full-fledged," but in your 
Memorandum you speak of reforms to which other 
people are aspiring f—It means full-fledged. I quite 
accept the word full-fledged to be applied to our 
representations. * • 

115. I am rather glad that we are on the same 
platform as far as the introduction of reforms in tho 
North-West Frontier Province is concerned. We 
want those reforms ?—Yes. 

110. The second question, on which there is a 
difference of opinion, is as to how the council is to 
be constituted. You suggest two-thirds nominated 
and one-third elected, 14 .that so T—Yes. It is not 
my personal opinion entirely. It is the opinion of 
all the gentlemen who are sitting behind me. 

117. I am just coming to that point. You know 
that ever since the Bray Committee Feport there is 
this agitation and demand for feforms in this pro¬ 
vince T—Yes. 

118. May I know whether you presided over a 
* meeting held as late as the 25th September last, in 

which a resolution was passed asking for the so called 
“ full-fledged ” reforms 7 —Yes. 

119. Do I understand rightly that in that resolu¬ 
tion no suggestion was made of two-tliirds nominationT 
-—Quite. 

120. Do I understand rightly thAt as late as the 
l2th v November, at a meeting of all parties of Muslims, 
the same demand was reiterated ?—I do not know. 

I was not there. 

121. I will read out the passage : “ We repeat our' 
emphatic request for all the reforms that are pre¬ 
vailing in other parts of India, and if by any reason 
we cannot get all those reforms as a separate unit, 
then we request that the five districts may bo re- 
amalgamated With the Punjab, so that we may not bo 
losing our rights in future and we shall give the 
Hindu and other non-Muslima minorities the same 
protection as is given elsewhere.” Members of this 
■deputation sitting behind you were there. What I 
should like to explain is that even up to the 13th there 
was no mention of nomination. The idea of nomina¬ 
tion came between the 13th .November and the 
15th November, when the Khan Bahadur b'ahib, the 
spokesman, gave the lead, and the idea sprang from 
some eight or ten persons and that their Memorandum 
had not seen the light of day up to the moment we 
c-aine into this hall ?—I protest against the lust word. 
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because we want to keep order here. Everything that 
has passed this morning has been very helpful to us, 
and I am obliged to you, Nawab Akbar Khan, for 
mentioning what you have mentioned; but, after all, 
the important thing for all of us in a Conference of 
thiB Bort is to try by co operation and listening to 
what others say to arrive at the best course. I do not 
blame anybody because he changes somewhat his 
view. I shall change my own view a good many 
times before I come to the end of this Statutory 
Commission. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : Quite. 

122. Chairman : I think it is quite right to have 
the fact brought out, and it seems to be the fact that 
some of these distinguished gentleman were not quite 
so clear as to their present view as no doubt they 
are to-day. It happens in all countries. People 
pass resolutions, you know, and then afterwards they 
consult together and they come to the conclusion 
that it would be better to express their view in a 
rather modified way; and so it is not a fair way to 
put it to say that the Khans, or many of them, have 
at one time made a very advanced demand, and they 
have passed resolutions even in this very month 
expressing it, but we should remember that what they 
are now suggesting through the mouth of tliis gentle¬ 
man is a revised view. We have been told it is the 
result of a discussion, and We must not treat it as 
though it hod been the fixed opinion of everybody 
for a very long time past. Poes not that put it 
fairly 7 

(Several members of the deputation rose and 
expressed approval.) 

Witness : Quite right, sir. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum: I could only expect this 
reply, that a man is changeable in his views and 
his ideas, even at the eleventh hour. I am quite 
satisfied, sir. I have no objection to that. 

Witnese: If you will ask your question I will 
answer it. 

123. Sir Abdul Qaiyum ; What is the underlying 
motive in suggesting this two-third nomination?— 
It is to ensure the majority of the Khans. 

124. You have stated in your Memorandum that 
the Khans exercise almost life and death influence ?— 
No; these are not my words. 

125. If the Khans exercise considerable influence 
with their people, as stated in your Memorandum, 
why should you fear that the Khans will not be elected 
in a Bystem of election or is your suggestion meant to 
strengthen the hands of the local administration ?— 

I have not stated a word about influence in my 
Memorandum. I simply stated that they are the 
leaders of the people. You have got the Memoran¬ 
dum with you and you can see it. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum: It says that the Khans 
exercise great influence. 

Chairman : Let me try and help you both. I think 
the position stands like this. The Memorandum 
speaks about the Khans, how the people follow their 
national leaders and so on. That means really that 
the Khans exercise leadership and I am sure they do. 
Then you put the question. Sir Abdul Qaiyum, very 
naturally. You ask if the Khans exercise such 
leadership on their followers is it really necessary to 
secure tlie Khans' position by nomination and 
whether they would not get their position secure 
even by election. People will have different opinions; 
but the opinion of this deputation is that that may 
be tho system, but they still would prefer two-thirds 
nomination. 

7r&u>ao . I also want to say one tiling with vum 
permission, sir. It has been stated that our Memor¬ 
andum was finally settled this morning. I protest 
against it. 

12G. Sir Abdul Qaiyum : I said that it saw the 
light of day this morning, though it was settled on 
the ICth ?—It was printed, published and shown to 
every one. 

127. If the world had seen it tho co-opted members 
would also have seen it!—I do not know if I have to 


thing has been done. Everybody has signed it and 
everybody has seen it. 

128. Chairman : I quite agree that it is not 
necessary that it should see the light of day at a 
particular moment but as a matter of fact this 
document has been prepared only quite recently T—• 
It has been prepared after consultation with every¬ 
body concerned, and I simply drafted it. 

129. As a matter of fact I never saw the document 
myself until I sat in tho Chair this morning. So it 
is quite right to say that the actual document is only 
quite recently prepared 7—It was written long before. 

130. Sir Abdul Qaiyum.- Then you propose a 
council of your own with powers of legislation for 
the North-West Frontier Province with a majority of 
two-thirds nominated members 7—Yes. 

131. May I know what is the underlying object of 
having this nomination instead of election ?—I have 
given my reasons in the Memorandum. I may say 
that our object is to reconcile every interest in the 
province, and at the same time to preserve the 
influence of the Khans for which wo want to be 
assured of a majority and we think we have a claim 
to it. 

132. You think that if an elective system is intro¬ 
duced the Khans may lose their influence 7—Yes, to a 
certain extent. 

133. If they ore the natural leaders and they possess 
great influence, may I know why they should lose 
influence when they are elected by their own con¬ 
stituency 7—We do not want to introduce a system 
to which our people are not accustomed. We do 
not want that any uncertainty may happen. 

134. You know we all have those Khanships. 
Were they elected or were they nominated by some¬ 
body 7—I personally think that it is the prerogative 
of the Crown to select or nominate people to high 
positions. Our kings had always exercised autocratic 
powers in old times. I do not know the history of 
each and every family. But each of the members 
of the deputation here claims a descent from remote 
times. 

135. So also the King or his representative has the 
power to create Khan Sahibs, Khan Bahadurs and 
Nawabs 7—I have not said a word about that. I am 
talking only about the men for whom I am speakiug 
here. 

136. If people are made Nawabs, Khan Sahibs and 
Khan Bahadurs, do they come on the same level with 
the rest 7—Yes, naturally. 

137. Then, you mean the list of Khan Sahibs and 
Khan Bahadurs, etc., is unlimited?—I do not know 
about that. All I say is that our position is hereditary 
and Government has recognised us so. As for the 
distinction you make, it may be of recent growth 
or otherwise. We do not in any way object to the 
position held by any gentleman or to the appointment 
of anybody to a high position by the Government. 
We are speaking here about our own selves. 

138. I do not mean to criticise you. But what I 
was saying was that if these Khan Sahibs, Khan 
Bahadurs and others were included in the list of 
Khans, there would be no limit to it 7—I do not 
know about that. 

139. I have not got the answer to my question 
regarding nomination. Is your object not to impair 
tho authority of the administration or not to impair 
the position of the Khans?—The object is what 
I have already stated. 

140. Is your Memorandum the result of consultation 
among you nt- a meeting?—Yes. 

141. Chairman : He said that they hod a meeting 
for two days and they discussed it at that time. 

Do vou not tliink that it is on the whole fair that 
we must take it that tliis document does represent 
at present the views to which these gentlemen era 
committed; but it is open to the criticism—to which 
I am fully alive—that it has not been a long standing 
view und it has been the result of some change of 
opinion ? Is not that fair T 
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Sir Abdul Qaiyum : It is quite fair. But the 
point I was trying to bring out was that this represents 
the view of not more than eight or ten persona, 
that they were trying to get many signatures to the 
document, that they have failed to do bo and that they 
liavo failed to get the signatures of even those whose 
nameAre given in the Memorandum. 

Witmsa: I do not know anything about that. 
That is not correct. 

Navxib Mahomed Akbar Khan : I may state that 
on the 19th of May there was a meeting held and it. 
waa then distinctly mentioned that two-thirds should 
be by nomination and one-third by election. 

Chairman : I think we do not want to hear more 
about that. If there is anybody who wishes to let 
us have any further memorandum on the subject 
either explaining how the docflBent came into 
existence or adding further signatures or contrasting 


different resolutions, you may be quite certain that 
the Statutory Commission and our colleagues will 
be very glad to listen; but we will not spend any¬ 
more time on this subject this morning. There is a 
Hindu deputation—which is a very important one— 
Y&iting and we must not keep them waiting too 
long. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum: I now simply want to say 
that all these posters, etc., which the Commission 
see are for the introduction of reforms in the province 
and I Want to impress that there is no real boycott. 

142. fiat Bahadur Karam Chand: How many 
Mahomedans belonging to the city signed this 
Memorandum T—Only Captain Hiaamuddin Khan 
who belongs to our party and is the only representative 
of the Khans in Peshawar city. 

143. Is he a Government official T—Yea, but ns a 
Rais of Peshawar he signed the document. 


Memorandum submitted by the HINDU PARTY, North-West Frontier 

Province. 


The case of the Hindus in the North-West Frontier 
Province is summarised below :— 

Resolution or the Phovincial Hindu Contxhjehcz' 

1 . The Resolution of the Provincial Hindu Con- 
ference, which was laid before the Sub-Committee 
of the Royal Commission, represents the view of the 
vast majority of the Hindu Community accurately. 

It ran as follows :— 

“ (o) The Reforms Scheme, in its entirety or 
otherwise, will neither be workable nor 
beneficial in the North-West Frontier 
Province, owing to the peculiar conditions, 
geographical, financial and political,* 
obtaining in. this Province, and tnat it is 
/sure to be detrimental to good government 
and highly prejudicial to All-India interests; 

“ (6) The introduction of Election in the Local 
Bodies is not desirable in the interests of 
public tranquillity and communal harmony.** 

The question of Provincial autonomy, with a grant 
of full-fledged reforms on population basis, and 
Special Electorates for different communities, is not 
acceptable to the Hindus. The Hindus in this Pro¬ 
vince are not wanting in a desire for political 
advancement along with the rest of India, but situated 
os they are, are opposed to reforms on Communal 
basis or population strength. The former is the nega¬ 
tion of nationalism for which they stand here as 
elsewhere, and the latter gives no real indication of 
the All-India or Pro\ incial importance of the 
minorities. 

The Memorandum. 

2 . Weighty reasons in support of the Hindu 
opposition to the introduction of constitutional 
changes would be found in ^e MomoAndum 
submitted by Rai Bahadur Thaktir Datta,Ttetired* -- 
District Judge, the spokesman of the Hindu Deputa¬ 
tion now before the Commission. 

3.. These may briefly bo. categorised as follows:— 

(») The reasons,- whioh led Lord Curaon to 
separate the North-West Frontier Province 
from the Punjab, were purely strategic and 
political. His Lordship was of opinion that 
the Gateway of ^dia eliould ha controlled 
by the Central Government, ana it has since 
.been so controlled. These reasons, which 
led to the formation of r new Province, still 
hold good, and indeed, with greater force 
in view of the momentous changes taking 
place in its immediate vicinity. 


(m) The inseparability of the settled Districts 
from the unadmmistered Tracts,' which are 
inhabited by wild, fanatic and warlike 
tribes with whom the Pathaa population 
here have close ties of kinship and sympathy. 

(tit) This province is a heavy deficit provinoe, 
its revenues are supplemented by large 
contributions from the Indian exchequer. 
There is no possibility that this province 
Vill ever be self-supporting: It is incon¬ 
ceivable that the Central Government, or 
the Central Legislature will forego its 
“ control over a province which is maintained 
mainly from the resources of the Central 
revenues. The Hindu Conference thinks 
that this ground alone should suffice to 
dismiss the question of any cataclj’smic 
changes as beyond the range of practical 
politics. 

(id) The people living in the North-West 
Frontier Province are only geographically 
separated from the Kingdom of Afghanistan. 
Any constitutional changes, which Weaken 
the executive authority in the settled dis¬ 
tricts, must be impolitic and dangerous 
to the peace of the Empire, and shake the 
confidence of the non-Pathan population 
in the competency of Government to defend 
them against internal commotion, and the 
ever-increasing external pressure which in a 
very short time may alter the History of 
India. 

(v) The importance and complexity of the pro¬ 

blems of defence require the matter always 
to be left in the hands of Central Govern¬ 
ment. A large majority of the inhabitants 
belong to turbulent, excitable Pathans and 
'quaai-Pathana with their feuds and factions. 

(vi) The Hindus want to be on terms of peace 
and amity with their Mahomed an neigh¬ 
bours, and do not like to make any 
reflections on Pathan mentality, or their 
possible dreams of the reconquest of India 
some day when the Central Authority 
weaken?. Even if this were impossible, 
it must shake the foundation of security 
of the people not only of the inhabitants 
of the North-West Frontier Province but 
uf the Punjab too. Hindus have unfortun¬ 
ately been made too weak in this Province, 
by separation from the Punjab, to be of 
any real help. 
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(vii) The trans-frontier tribes are a standing 
menace to the peace and good administration 
of the settled districts. It is well-known 
that their raids and dacoities, kidnappings 
and murders, are mainly directed against the 
Hindu population who offer Buitablo targets, 
being inoffensive by nature but wealthy 
as a class. Moreover, belonging as they 
do to a different religion, for which the 
fanatical element on the border has a deep- 
rooted aversion, and engaged in money- 
lending business, are looked down upon 
with contempt and hatred as karara and 
kofira. The Forward Policy ia the only 
sound measure to secure peace and order 
on the Frontier, but this can never commend 
itself to the Pathana. Though they occasion¬ 
ally suffer with ua from depredations of 
the border tribes, yet they sympathise 
with their love of independence and bravery, 
having ties of blood and religion with them : 
and consequently disliking this Policy would 
always thwart and weaken the same by their 
opposition. 

(triti) It is a notorious fact that one-third of 
the Indian Army costing about 20-25 
Crores of Rupees is maintained for the 
defenoe of the Frontier, and that another 
one-third is maintained for what is techni¬ 
cally known aa covering troops. The result 
being that about 40-60 Crores of Rupeea 
from the revenues of India are annually 
spent for defending the frontier. With the 
rapid development of the air force, by 
independent kingdoms, aided possibly by 
certain hostile European powers, there will 
be a growing pressure upon its resources to 
keep pace with the armaments strengthened 
to destroy British Imperialism in India. 
Nothing should be done which may, for 
keeping internal peace, make larger demands 
on our military resources. 

(iz) The Khans have been and are the natural 
leaders of men on the Border, but their 
power and influence, which has been ^the 
bulwark and an important safeguard ajjbinst 
the unruly elements in the Province, are 
likely to suffer. 

4. The policy of separating the five settled districts 
from the Punjab, and placing them under & Chief 
Commissioner concerned with the administration of 
comparatively uncivilized tribes, has resulted, as a 
pure accident of that policy, in reducing the Hindu 
minority from about 40 per cent, in the Punjab, 
to 7 per cent, in the N.-W. F. P. We believe that 
it could never have been intended to benefit the 
Mahomedans here at the expense of Hindus, with 
a view to weaken the latter's importance or influence. 

5. The religion of the Hindus does not influence 
their political action, but unfortunately the action 
of the Mahomedans is largely a matter of their 
religion. The Hindus of the N.-W. F. P. feel that 
the outlook of their Mahomadan brethren in asking 
for full-fledged Reforms in a deficit miniature 
Province, close to Afghanistan and to the unruly 
wild tribes, on the basis of their numerical strength, 
is not purely political but Islamic; not merely on 
unselfish patriotic grounds, but in a vague ambition 
to attain uncontrolled domination for ever over the 
helpless minorities, including a major community 
in the rest of India, practically as a sort of hostage 
to secure their peculiar demands under influence of 
Pan-Islajnism. 

8 . Aa long as the dominant community in this 
Province has not reached that stage of political 
education and advancement, where politics is dis¬ 
sociated from religion, and religion from the affairs 
of public life, any Government savouring of democracy 
oould not safely be entrusted to it, ond provincial 


autonomy on communal lines Mould not be at oil 
acceptable to the Hindus. 

7. As at present situated, we are extremely 
alive to the sense of a great real danger to All-India 
interests, ‘and to the British Administration, or the 
authority of the Central Government itself, by a 
sudden transfer of power from British Officer b to 
a Muslim majority, determined to M-ork the Reforms 
on purely communal lines. 

8 . Our Conference .thinks that the immediate 
problems calling for action can best be dealt with 
by a neutral government, such as we have at the 
present moment, but in order to assist that govern¬ 
ment in getting acquainted with the needs of the 
jjeople, as also to give them training in the working 
of political institutions. Me shall have no ohjecticn 
to the formation of an Advisory Council, the consti¬ 
tution of which should not proceed upon suv<artificial 
consideration of racial ratio, but upon the broad 
grounds that those who make the largest contribution 
to the revenues of the province, and have imbibed 
the spirit of modem progress and democratic principles, 
should be associated in the work of preliminary 
political education. It may be pointed out that 
according to the Census of 1921, out of 12,22,379 
Muslim males, only 32,326 or less than 3 per cent, 
were literates, and of these only 3,979 knew* English; 
whereas out of 1,37,283 Hindu males, 47.608 or 
nearly 35 per cent, were literates, and 6,041 English 
educated. 

9. In order to assure both communities of the 
solicitude of Government, that a further political 
advancement would bo given to the province as 
soon as it is suitably equipped, we would suggest 
that the Central Government be empowered by 
statute to hold periodical enquiries into the desirability 
of further extending self-governing institutions into 
the province, as time and occasion may demand and 
justify. 

10. Our Conference further desires that since the 
Central Government is responsible for the good 
government of the Frontier Province, it should be 
adequately represented in the Central Legislature, 
and for such representation we would suggest that 
two Hindus and two Mahomedans be returned 
to the Legislative Assembly, while from a joint 
electorate three members be returned to the Council 
of State. 

11. The Hindus of this province pay as much aa 
about 80 per cent, of the income tax, and their 
share of the land revenue is also considerable as 
they still possess some lands. They, therefore, 
claim that their representation in the Local and 
Imperial Councils should be commensurate with 
their contributions to the Provincial and Indian 
exchequers. 

12. Side by side with the political development 
of the inhabitants on sound non-communal lines, 
the educational and industrial development of the 
Province should be vigorously pushed forward, so 
that in due courso of time the Province may become 
financially self-supporting, and be no longer a burden, 
as at present, on the- general revenues of India. 

13. We are opposed to the policy of favouring 
any one community at the expense of the other, 
and strongly object to the Mahomed an nation of 
the services which has been going on for years in 
this Province. We advocate the recruitment of the 
public services, in practice as in theory, without any 
regard to caste, colour, or creed, on personal merit 
and qualifications alone, and not °n grounds of 
religion or family influence, and as far as practicable 
by free and open competitive examinations conducted 
by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

14. We are strongly in favour of the judicial 
amalgamation of this Province with the Punjab, 
under the Lahore High Court, with a Bench of two 
judges stationed at PeshftM'ar, and regard it as a 
measure calculated to secure full public confidence 
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19 S'ovtMhAr, 1928 .] Deputation of tiik Phovincual Hin'ou Confkuevck. 


iu British inlmiiiistr.ilion of law null i>nh*r. so viuil 
to I In* good iuU’iTsts of frliiin. us u wholi*. The 
resolution tu this rfFoct was passed in the legislative 
Assembly on 21st September. 1921, hut «v have 
nut l«*n able to understand on what [.'I'miirU the 
1 Io\ finnirnt has not carrii il out its rveninmeiulut ions. 
A small pm-im-** like ours ivjtli only five districts 
fuiuiof jwi.-sihly I’lisiii*: that degree of judicial 
cflii'ienny which Is n bulwark of peaee and contentment 
for t ho p'liplp of British India. 

15. \Vi> would respect fully but strongly urge that- 
tin* hand Alienation A or. which neren tnat rs rlio 


existing divisions and rival rs statutory mates, should 
be rojK’rtlt-d without delay. I',x preprint ion of small 
holders, for whoso protection the act whs professedly 
passed, is going or., though they do not get the lull 
market price for their land. In this thu Hindus have, 
moreover, a real grievance; their lands nmy be sold 
to others, but they uro debarred from ;iei|uiring 
piopi n t«rv rights in land, and are thus precluded 
from taking up agrieultunj as a profession. The 
economic and real interests of the province suffer 
because they citu not invest their capital for its 
improvement- by scjentilie methods. 


Deputation of the PROVINCIAL HINDU CONFERENCE 


The Deputation consisted of :— 
PESHAWAR. 

1. Rai Bahadur Beli Ram, M.A., LL.B., 
Advocate. 

2. Rai Sahib Mehr Chand Khanna, 
Municipal Commissioner, Member, Can¬ 
tonment Board, and Honorary Secre¬ 
tary, N.W.F.P. Hindu Sabha. 

3. Rai Sahib Ramnath Lamba, Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioner and President, 
Sanaian Dharma Sabha. 

4. Mr. Gian Chand Dhawan, B.A., 
LL.B., Vafcil, and President, Arya Samaj. 

5. Mr. Parmanand Khanna, Honorary 
Magistrate and Member, District Board. 

6. Mr. Charanjit Lai, B.A., LL.B., 
Vakil. 

7. Lala Vazir Chand Kahar, of Messrs. 
Mool Chand & Sons. 

8. Mr. Ganesh Das, Banker, of Messrs. 
Is her Das Muttra Das. 

DERA ISMAIL KHAN. 

9. Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta Dhawan, 
Retired District Judge and President, 
V.B. College Council. 

10. Rai Bahadur Sukkur Ram, Hono¬ 
rary Magistrate. 

11. Rai Bahadur Jessa Ram, Municipal 
Commissioner. 

12. Rai Sahib Ruthi Kam, Municipal 
Commissioner and President Hindu 
Sabha. 


13. Lai Das Ram Bagai, B.A., Hono¬ 
rary Munsiff and Landlord, Secretary, 
Brathri Sabha. 

HAZARA. 

14. Rai Bahadur Diwan Chand, B.A., 
LL.B., Advocate. 

15. Rai Sahib Parmanand, Barrister- 
at-Law, Vice Presidont, Municipal Com¬ 
mittee. 

16. Rai Sahib Isher Das, M.A., LL.B., 
Honorary Magistrate. 

17. Mr. Sukh Deva of the firm of Rai 
Sahib Chukar Lai & Sons. 

KOHAT. 

18. Rai Bahadur Eshwar Das, Barris- 
ter-at-Law. 

19. Seth Ram Chand, Banker. 

20. Pundit Ramji Lai. 

21. Seth Ladha Ram. 

BANNU. 

22. Rai Sahib Kishen Chand, Municpal 
Commissioner, Vive-President, Hindu 
Sabha. 

23. Seth Gulab Chand, Muncipal 
Commissioner. 

24. Lala Nob Raj, Honorary Magis¬ 
trate. 

25. Lala Tikkal Lai, Contractor. 


l-ll. ChaintiriH ; Riii Bnluid’i:- Thukirr Dottcy. yiju . 
in s 1 •.'.■in/to tier ii. -i tho spokesman fi-r Hip d- ]’u; iuu ? 

• -Y.s: but with your perm is*.« u I would <:.-k iny 
f: , i i, j’.t Kai Ikilu-.ilur Diwan l h:m<l to rc»vl «-ut t-he^ 
i».r the 11 itirins. 

fMcnioran lmn read out, sec p. 1?.Y0.) 

» * *• * 0 « * * ’ ' * 0 

1 I ,'i. Chuin'Hfi i Von \v-.*M»r -1 f.i 
Ki'.i If-diadtir Thukur Dalta?—Not pHiiicuhtrly, sir. 

I iuu iii.Tr to rive the u.--’ miy information 

th"" itvsy tvipiir.*. Thu uni. p hit that I u.-u.U'd to 
.;. r.r dial. iii.; Hindus i.■ ir d = want pm- 
»< -.-1 i>> m. They v. miL their right.-. uml pm s tu bn 
Siil'-.M-inlcit. hw.mso in tb«* ms'll nr uf i\l:n -"lion, 
j "ii;i- ;il it<l\ .lri-i-niuiit. mul ci.ini'u-s-i iiil mtcn-.-is iiic* 
Hindus in this province tire in *'x:u-t!y the *:une 


position tho Ivimpcans are in rIwbniu of In tin. 
Jii the whole of rimv am gii ■ n gn-tiun-fi i n-en- 

tat-ini: iio'l also (■i.-iiiiiii privilngus n.-ii.-ulv ljm-mi-n.* 
tiny h: o politically a lvrtueeil »i.» ii!.~u m rlit* mn r i -r of 
crlucntion. imtl «»'m> because tlieir ii.u.-r-sts 

are .■..ip'-iiir t<> thusi* of all tlie* t>rii< On ihi-«i 
giouuils we subicit that we have T<■ .t'k you t" 

US CM V. gilts. "I'll*"* other CThUH’I tl ;.: n-.. |w»i ,. 

in our MojiKinui'hiin is that w r- •■j , :iraU‘ii t>.>m 
til** Puujlib feir l;n f.UlIt of Olirs. 'll:- 1 ’.- W.l lltl‘1 I'-fll 
•IU ]n r ivi'.i. of rli>- population ;u: i !i-:i.-vt-r inigiit, 
b-;: • tu' it uf mual 

chiiiiy---s. hh wimkl hnvi* jji.-t -In p-r c.-ut. veiling 
StrnilL'fft 

1 Hi. ( Itnii’in : I am ijllpins.-.-i 1 ill: ilia! point, 
and 1 may s;i> i*very!n.»dy would hi-. Yuli do m>t 
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(Conftnurrf. 


mind if I just correct the figure which you gave just 
now. beenuse we have been studying it in the Punjab. 
The fort briefly is that in the Punjab the Hindus 
nrn just over 30 per cent, of the population. Even 
if you w«*re to include evorybody except Mahome- 
dftii* and Sikhs, they would only be 32 per cent., but 
j n fnct the Hindus are just over 30 per cent, of the 
population. I quite appreciate your point. Your 
point is that had it not been for the separation of the 
North -West Frontier which is very largely due to 
considerations which were not domestic considera¬ 
tions, hut were due to special difficulties connected 
with the -Fronlier pulley, had it not ]>,vn for that, 
you gentlemen who live in this nretrhhuurhooil would 
have found yourselves juin«*d up with a very lanre 
number of your own comm unity. As it is, ymi arc in 
numbers ;i very smell body, hut of bourse in i.-omnior- 
rial important and intclli ctunl standing you mo a 
very important minority ? —That is exactly our 
submission, sir. One tiling I nmy say is this, that 
the sentiinrmta of the Sikhs when we were separated 
from the f*unjnb in l!H)l were with (tg. There has 
boon some cleavage since, but we always think that 
the sympathies of the Sikhs, if any question of 
communal importance comes tip, will mostly be 
with us, and ao wo include Sikhs also with us. 

14*. Even if v.*u include Sikhs with the Hindus 
you may only get about 7 per cent. ? — You h ivo got 
the l.'itrst figures, hut I speak of 19:lU-:2l. Then the 
Mussnbimns were 54 per cent, and the others were 46. 

14S. You are talking about the Punjab 7 - Yes, sir, 

149. You need not trouble youiself about that 
Hero the Hindus and Sikhs Abided h.er will he 

about 7 j«t cent. ?—Yes. 

lo'k 1 think you will agree with in»« that in order 
to save time and get at any rate some of the ques¬ 
tions done, we need not go over this Memoran¬ 
dum again, because, if I may say so, I regard this 
document, which has been read to us and your own 
document, as extremely clear and full, and they 
provide me at any rate with a great deal of the 
Hrgunu ni.< from the Hindu point of view which I 
wanted t■> know. Therefore we need not spend time 
in rejHMt ing by word of mouth what has been clearly 
laid down m the Memorandum. 

You have referred at the beginning of your memo¬ 
randum to the Resolution of the Provincial Hindu 
Cunf civic r*. which was laid before the sub-committee 
of the. Keyal Commission. That was a document 
which « ;s presented to two or three of us who visited 
the Krc-nu. r on behalf of the Commission in February. 
That dos.mr.cut T .see Is si-mod by -Mr. M- hr Chund 
Khaimn as the Secret ary of the North-Y.\st Front i. r 
Provincial Hindu CVaiference, and it rreds : "The 
representative Hindus of Peshawar. D< ra Ismail 
Khan. Ibiumi. Kolmt. and Hazara, ns«»\inb|..d in a 
Provhn in I Confcrcmc held at Fcsiiauar on 27(h 
March. Hu's, place on record, their con id-red opinion 
that ''—and tiion follows what- is eiven in this Mcno- 
l'iindum 7 --If you will allow me, sir, I wifi only 
sav that r solutions to this effect were also passed 
in 1O’Jr, by t he various Hindu Sabhaa of this Province, 
mid ciq i s nf these resolutions liave also been given 
os an upi - ndix at the end of my Memorandum. 

151- M'-.i-yr Aulee : la your paragraph on con- 
stituti«-mil advance you suggest the formation of an 
advisory < uncil. Would that in your opinion be a 
nominal, d elected body?—I have given some 
details io, but what I want to make clear is, it 
is not r, i if we suggest an advisory council. I say 
that, if i ovr-mment decides upon giving tliat on the 
lints mu:;-- -ted. we shall have no objection. As 
regards how they should bo nominated, I have said 
that wo have got a very good electorate now in the 
municipalities and district boards. The district 

boarcL «nid Lhu mumcipahtieb are iiorriiivitij bodies, 

but they represent fully the different classes of the 
population, as also their various interests. ’ The 
district boards and the municipalities can he given a 
right to elect among themselves by what you might 
call an indirect- method of election. That I believo 


was the case before the Montagu-Chelrnaford reforms 
began. 

152. Mr. Cadogan : In paragraph 14 you suggest 
judicial amalgamation of this province with the 
Punjab. We have received a certain amount of 
criticism of that suggestion on the score that it will 
involve a very int olerable delay 7—We have provided 
that a Bench of two judges should sit at Peshawar 
with the same powers that the judicial commissioners 
exorcise now. What we submit is that as regards 
judicial commissioners we have not got the proper 
persons to enlist from, and when even temporary 
Mtmn'-ivs recur mm bus to coin* from the Punjab 
nml the ut her I'tiui'.'s from Bombay. This province 
has not gut the mat *riul to provide for the higher 
posts. And another tliinrr I want to suggest is that 
the judicial coimnissioufis lu»re do not have the same 
*i\spvc-t for thou- divisions us tho High Court judges 
have. The Iliad) C'mirt judges will have higher status 
when hiNirinji ens s. And there is a third reason, and 
that is that when the two judges disagree sometimes 
then* will bo available a third judge in the Lahore 
Hi^h Court to drcrili; win-so ■ iceisi* should hold good. 
Therefore, if you liave a High Court to draw upon, 
thru the status of the judges will increase and you will 
have n safer remedy in the rase of differences of opinion. 

153. Lord Strnthrona : . . . Have you con¬ 

sidered what form of /ranirhiso you would suggest?— 
The members -A the di-ur-v boards and the members 
of the municipal commit t <•••.<. Those are the members 
who-will bo electors. 

134- Do you mean that there should be a franchise 
for appointment, to tho district boards and muni¬ 
cipal it ios, oi i:. 7 — Xu. 

155. Cluihmnii : You tmvin tho district boards will 
bo tho electors 7—Exactly, and the municipal com¬ 
mittee.-. 

156. Lord Straihcona: At page 111* on the 
question of services you say that the number of 
British civilians should be increased, and so on. Do 
you mean that to be only a special recommendation as 
applied to the North-West Frontier Province ?— 
Yes, exactly. Because here the communal question 
owing to the Pat-han mentality is very acute, and also 
we have had some experience. We are not saying 
that merely on theoretical grounds, but we have 
experience that if we getf city magistrates, or sub- 
divisional magistrates from one community or 
another, there are always grievances, and there are 
always complaints, and tho only way in which to 
neutralise all this is by having civilians for the three 
posts, vi/.., deputy commissioners, city magistrates, 
and .snb-divi.-ireial officers. 

1.77. Will if t-e fair to say that in your opinion 
there are m>: sufficient British officers?—Yes. I will 
fay that not only it is not sufficient, but that there 
ought to be mom civilians in the province. 

15$. Dr. S«hrawardy : You chum adequate repre¬ 
sentation f*.r ib-* Hindus in your memorandum. Am 
l ri^ht in nitre ring that you daim separate electorates 
for the Hindu minority ?—As regards separate 
electorates, it- should bo decided os an All-India 
question; we are opposed to election for this province. 

169. You say that you claim adequate represen¬ 
tation- It involves the question of separate elec¬ 
torates 7—No. 

160. Will you kindly explain what you mean by 
saying that tho representation df the Hindus in the 
local and imperial councils should be commensurate 
with their contributions to the provincial and Indian 
exchequers 7—1 have explained in my memorandum 
that the advisory council should elect members to the 
Legislative Assembly, and the Chief Commissioner 
will nominato members to the Council of State. My 
idea is that the advisory council will elect the members 
if GuveriiiuiiJit divided to constitute it. 

161. And there the Hindu representation should 

bo commensurate with their contribution to the 
provincial and Indian exchequers 7 Yea. _ 

Me mo. - by ”lUiUahadur Thakur Datta Dhawan not 
printed. 
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102. Can you give mo an idea of what you mean then put forward for amalgamation with the Punjab 
by aaying "adequate representation?” You claim almost disappears. 

that on the ground of your wealth, education, and 169. Dr. Suhrawardy : You have just stated that 
other considerations you should have adequate you are not in favour of the amalgamation of your 
representation ?—What we mean is that the repre- province with the Punjab 7—That is my personal 
sentation should be equitable. We have stated that view. We have said nothing about it in the memo- 
two Hindus and two Muhammadans should be randum. 

returned to the Legislative Assembly, and three 170. You are entirely opposed to the introduction 
members from a joint electorate to the Council of of reforms in this province ?—Yes. 

State. 171. It is not only your personal view, but that 

103. And what about the local council which you of the whole community ?—Yea. 

mention in paragraph 11?—It means an advisory 172. What do you mean by saying representation 
council. on communal lines ? Do you mean that there should 

104. You have given reasons in the memorandum be separate electorates for Hindus and Muhamma- 
for opposing the introduction of constitutional dans ?—We do not want election. 

changes. Were these reasons advanced before the 173. If you do not want election, then the objection 
Bray Enquiry Committee ?—That committee had to communal lines, disappears ?—What we say is 
nothing to do with the constitutional changes. The that if those reforms are thrust on us as a result of 
question then mainly was whether we should be their introduction all over India they should not be 
amalgamated with the Punjab or M>t. on oommunal lines. 

166. But the amalgamation Jvith the Punjab 174. Are you prepared to withdraw your opposition 
involved the introduction of reforms. Were these to the reforms if there is a joint electorate in the 
reasons for your opposition to the introduction of North-West Frontier Province?—No- If it is a 
the reforms plaoed before that committee?—That settled fact that there should be reforms all over 
could not be done then. Had the Government aano- India and if you are going to thrust them on us too, 
tioned the amalgamation, the Hindus would have then we say whatever form you are giving to India, 
been 40 per cent, of the population on the whole.* *^oo will give us also. 

166. But you arenow giving strategic and political 176. Then how do your other reasons disappear ? 

reasons ?—Those are admitted by all including the What has the joint electorate in the rest of India 
Bray Committee, so far ae the Frontier Province is got to do with the reasons which you have advanced 
concerned. here? Will the Pathan mentality change? Will 

167. May I take it that these reasons are advanced the dreams of Mussalmana change ? Or do you 

now for the first time ? * think that the abolition of communal electorates 

Nctuxtb Ahmad Nawaz Khan : May I say that at in other parts of India will make the position of the 
that time when the enquiry was mode these gentle- Hindus in the Frontier Province so strong that you 
men were for amalgamation with the Punjab and they will not then object to the introduction of reforms ? 
wanted full-fledged reforms for theBe five districts? —If the whole of India gets another instalment of 
Now they are opposing the reforms for these districts the reforms and there is a Legislative Assembly the 
on different grounds. These reasons were not ad- Hindus will have a majority in the Assembly and 
vanoed then because t-hewwantod amalgamation with we may be able to seek protection at their hands 
the Punjab. ^ and let us hope that the Path ana here will not be 

168. Chairman : I think it must be so, because I . able to persecute us. But we run the risk. 

have read the - Bray report. I rather gather from 176. In other words you object to the introduction 
what I have just heard that this is the position : that of the reforms because it will result in the domination 
at the time of the enquiry presided over by Sir Denys of the Mussalmana irr the legislature here ?—Of the 
Bray in 1922 the body of opinion—a very important Pathaas. • 


body of opinion—which is now bqgere us, was dis¬ 
posed to urge the amalgamation with the Punjab 
of at any rate a portion of the North-West Frontier 
Province, feeling that if they were thus amalgamated 
the Hindu community living here would find itself 
associated with the Hindus of the Punjab. If there 
was an amalgamation of that sort of the five adminis¬ 
tered districts with the Punjab, naturally the constitu¬ 
tion of the Punjab would apply to these districts. 
Now then the position is that very formidable argu¬ 
ments-—right or wrong—have "been put forward 
which in the view of some people show that there is 
Borne difficulty in amalgamating the five districts 
with the Punjab. That being so, the Hindu deputa¬ 
tion has, of course, to reconsider its position, and I 
gather that in that new situation the view they are 
disposed to take is tliis : “ If there was not going 
to be the rejoining of the Hindus here with the 
Hindus of the Punjab, and if we have to depend 
entirely upon local rearrangement, then in that event 
we take the view which is set out in this memuraff- 
dum.” That is a fair account, I suppose ?—Exactly. 
I may also state that if those districts had been 
amalgamated with the Punjab the Pathan members 
who would thus have gone to the Punjab council 
would have been only five or six per cent, and would 
have been India .lised. Taking the Pathan mentality 
here into consideration we cannot accept their 
domineering over us. There is another point. The 
agitation with regard to the Bray Committee was due 
to the fact that there was raiding and kidnapping 


177. If your argument were to prevail, then the 
Mnaaabnans of the Madras presidency may advance 
the same arguments and say as they are in a minority 
there and the Hindus are in an overwhelming 
majority, no reforms should be introduced there 7 
—The conditions here are quite different from those 
of Madras. 

(Rai Sahib Me hr Chand) : I beg to submit that 
in the first place the same peculiar conditions which 
prevail here do not prevail in Madras. As the 
leader of the deputation Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta 
has mentioned, there ia the question of the Pathan 
mentality. In the next place, unlike the Muham¬ 
madans in Madras, we Hindus here have great stake 
in the shape of commercial internets, in the shape 
of political advance, in the shape of education and 
so oa * 

178. That may be a claim for your getting separate 
representation in the event of the introduction of 
the reforms in proportion to your numerical strength 
as well as on the ground of your education ?— 
(Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta); We only wanted to 
meet 1 your argument. 

178. You say you do not want the introduction 
of the ■forms here because it will result in the 
dominate of tho Muslims over the Hindus ? 

Chairman : What the witness says is that it is 
not a complete parallel. It may be quite true that 
the Mvtommadans of Madras are a very small 
minority just as the Hindu* in the Ncrih-V.'ist 


going on at Llmt rime, and we could not bear it. Frontier Province; but he says there are two dif- 
Hence the forward policy of the Government which ferencea. In the first place—rightly or wrongly— 
subsequently followed, as a result of which raids the Hindu minority here are deeply concerned with 


and kidnapping have almost ceased now and the case what he calls the Pathan mentality and there is 
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nothing corresponding to that in Madras. Secondly, 
he eays, it is true that we are a small minority but 
intellectually and commercially we are very impor¬ 
tant and that it is not the same in Madras. I do 
not say that I quite agree with him but that is his 
position. 

180. Dr. Suhrawardy : I want to know whether 
you are in any way connected vith the Hindu 


Mahaaabha and whether your Deputation share 
the views of the great Hindu leader of the Nation¬ 
alist Party whose premature death the whole of 
India laments, I mean Lala Lajpat Rai ?—No; we 
never went to them nor were we ever invited. 

181. I am refei ring to the resolution passed by 
that Sabha in March, 1928 ?—They never invited 
us, nor did they visualise our peculiar position. 


AFTERNOON. 


Deputation from the PROVINCIAL 

1. Naira* Ahmad Natraz Khan : Rai Bahadur 
Sahib ... I think that you are opposed to the 
introduction of full-fledged Reforms (not partial, 
as you have recommended that) on three main 
grounds, communal, political and financial. Is that 
so ?—You have not said geographical. 

2 . I take it in a sense political includes geo¬ 
graphical also. Your first ground is communal, 
that is the Hindu point of view, and in regard to 
that, I quite agree with you that you are entitled 
to have that. The other two are political and 
financial. You have seen my memorandum and I 
have also not agreed for full-fledged Reforms for 
t-hia province on those two grounds, viz., political 
and financial. Therefore I do nut want to discuss 
those two points. But as regards the communal 
grounds on which you have based your opposition 
it leads me to think that there ore still two points 
to be considered. One is whether a Hindu or a 
Mussalman opposes the Reforms on account of his 
bigotedneas. That is out of the question. The 
other point is this that you are afraid of the interests 
of your own community and that you want to 
safeguard them. Therefore, supposing such a form 
of Reforms were granted to the province which 
would not interfere with the present or the future 
rights of your community, would you welcome those 
Reforms ?—Our objection to the Reforms is not on 
communal grounds, but it is based on the mentality 
of the Pathan community. They will be fighting 
among themselves and crime will inoreaee involving 
everypne. And I believe that all this will occur 
whether there are Hindus here or not, and our 
Hindu point of view is that these Reforms will 
prove a great disaster. 

3. Sir Abdul Qaiyum : If such Reforms are given 
in which your rights are well protected and safe¬ 
guarded, then you will not object to that!—In the 
present circumstances that is impossible. 

4 . If it is impossible it is another matter. But 
if it is possible?—That is a hypothetical question. 

I know that it is impossible anyway. 

Chairman : His view is that taking a practical 
view of the situation it does not seem to him that 
it will work. 

Witness : Yes, sir. 

5. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : Rai Bahadur I have 
only one question to ask and it is this, that as a 
minority do you think that you have a right to 
prevent the advance of a whole people?—In their 
own interest, yes. 

0 . In whose interest?—In the interest of the 
majority—the Path&ns. 

7. But they want it. Are you their guardian ?— 
I am not their guardian, but I know what will 
happen. The agitation is recent since the Bray 
Committee of 1922 by a few persons; prior to that, 
no one heard "f reforms for this province. 

8 . And they do not know it ?—They may or 
may not know it. They will fight between them¬ 
selves. Also I submit that what I say is in the 
interest of the whole oi India. If there were trouble 
here, then the whole of India will have to suffer. 
Besides, one crore and thirteen lakhs of rupees a 
year (Budget 1928-29) are contributed by the Indian 
Government for the civil administration of tlie 
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settled districts and they must have a voice in it. 
Another one crore and twenty-five lakhs is given 
for the frontier tribes in the Agency Tracts. It is 
really an Imperial question. 

9. • • • It is my general impression that 

your fear is that in the present condition of affairs 
beyond the frontier, if a measure of Reforms is 
given to this province, the Hindus will suffer ?— 
The Hindus will Buffer, and also all the Indians 
for the matter of that. The Hindus are after all 
only a part and parcel of the- whole of India. The 
separation of the two parties is impracticable. 

10. Do you think that an awakening of the 
Muhammadans is taking place and that the Hindus 
will take part in it ?—There is no such awakening 
in the masses. If there is any awakening, we will 
not object to it. As at present, it will only excite 
passion which will injure people for nothing. 

11. But do you not think that there is peifect 
peace in Afghanistan and other countries bordering 
on India ?—That is a new thing you are saying. 
You speak of Amir Amanullah. He has got hiB 
own peculiar way, and we have yet to see what it 

is, and he may ultimately find that things are not 
happening according to his own views. Anyhow', 
that, I believe, is outside our sphere. 

12. Naira* Mahomed Akbar Khan ; Rai Bhadur, 
supposing a council is granted to this province, 
have you any objection to its composition in the 
way put forward by the Khans, that is, two-thiids 
nomination and one-third flection ?—Any legislative 
council here will be a great disaster to the country, 
but if the Government is going to give it, I would 
rather have two-thirds nominated. I am not for 

it, but out of the two evils I will select the lesser 
one. 

13. Do you think that one-third election in the 
council will have some effect on the influence and 
power or the Khans of this province ?—Oh J Yes. 
As one-third goes there by election, you will find 
that the power of the Khans will diminish, because 
the others will probably be intellectually abler 
than the Khans. If the intellectually abler lawyers 
will go there, the Khans will get lesser influence. 

14. Naira* Mahomed Albar Khan : Do you tliink 
that the officers recruited from the aristocracy of 
this province compare better with those of the 
middle classes? You have long experience of the 
North-West Frontier Province. What do you say ?— 
I would not give an answer, if you do not press it. 

15. All right. May I ask you how a reduction 
in the number of British officers in the civil adminis¬ 
tration will affect the administration in this province ? 
—Most injuriously. 

16. Sir Hari Singh Gour: You have been put 
questions as if there was a competition between the 
minority and the majority community. I, under¬ 
stood that your view-point is entirely different. 
Your view-point appeals to be this, that you class 
yourself as a politically advanced co mmun ity and 
you base your claim upon the fact of your political 
advancement, and it does not matter whether you 
are in a majority or minority, you want special 
rights because of your advancement ?—Yes, and 
also because of our commercial interest. 
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17. And you have large commercial interests 7—• 
Yea. 

18. Now, as regards the questions put to you 
on the subject of the creation of an advisory council, 
supposing an advisory council were instituted for 
this province, and the rest of India were to get a 
larger measure of Reforms—we will assume that— 
would yon not think that that would be o ground 
for the Frontier Province to cry for more, or will 
they possibly accept that position which is assigned 
to them of having only an advisory council ?— 
Hence we are opposed to it. 

19. Do you not think that because the Central 
Government keeps you up by making a large annual 
subsidy, if you have a larger - representation fiom 
the five districts and also a Frontier provincial 
committee to co-operate with the Foreign secretary, 
that would sufficiently meet the case?—Yea, that 
will do. 

Chairman: You have described it as a Frontier 
provincial committee. Would you mind developing 
it a bit? Is that committee to be nominated or 
elected ? -m 

20. Sir Hari Singh Gour : (To the Witness) You 
find that the facta are these, and you have to face 
the facts. The Central Government for a long time 
to come has to maintain the balance between the 
revenue and expenditure in the frontier districts. 
Consequently it is outside the pale of practical 
politics, so far as you can see, that the Central 
Government should finance you and have no say in 
the matter at alL Therefore, you must give some 
voice to the Central Government. Now at the 
lame time you have an aspiration that you must 
advance along with the rest of India. Supposing 
you have a larger representation \ from the five 
frontier districts of, say, five or seven members-— 
I shall come to the question of how that representa¬ 
tion should be later; that is a different question— 
and you have also the Foreign Secretary in the 
Government of India, who generally supervises the 
work of the local Government, and this committee 
along with the Foreign Sectary becomes a sort 
of quasi-council to deal with the Frontier Province, 
now you will have the control of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, you will have the control of the Viceroy and 
the Legislative Assembly generally, and you will 
have your special interests represented in the special 
committee dealing with the Bpecial questions. Would 
that not satisfy your legitimate aspirations 7-— 
Would we be allowed to go to the legislative 
Assembly ? 

21. Of course it will be a part of the Legislative 
Assembly comprised of the members of the province ? 
—We am for it. 

22. Chairman : It is only a sketch and I under¬ 
stand the idea to be that the representatives in 
the Central Legislature of the five districts in the 
North-West Frontier Province will be increased, 
so that they will have in tho Central Legislature 
more voice. But in addition to being members of 
the Central Legislature they will bo members for 
the North-West Frontier Province of some sort of 
council or something of the kind which would have 
(I do not know whether it will have advisory or 
other powers) at any rate, advisory powers _with 
the Foreign Secretary in reforms to local affairs. 
That is the kind of scheme? ^ 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : Yee. 9 

Witness (Rai Bahadur Diwan Chand) : Such a 
thing will give ns an opportunity to place our views* 
before the authority and on the information we 
place before them they will be able to take any 
action they think fit. 

Witness : (Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta) On the 
supposition that we shall have sufficient repi-esenta- 
ti#n there. 

23. Chairman : That is another point. If we 
are simply to say that the voters in each of tho 
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five districts Bhould elect a representative each, 
it does not seem very probable that the representa¬ 
tives would be representatives of the Hindu feeling. 
I think then you would not have a very good chance. 
But perhaps you would be prepared to consider 
as 1 part of the scheme tho idea that some places 
should be reserved for Hindus?—To my mind it 
may weaken the Hindu voice in the As embly. 

24. Sir Hari Singh Oour : Consult tho members of 
your deputation and let ufl have your considered 
views. At any rate I suppose you are disposed to 
consider the details ?—We do not know the details 
now. 

23. You will work out the details and you will be 
quite prepared to submit a memorandum T —Yes. 

26. Lord Burnham: Would that be leaving, the 
members of the Assembly as they are at present 7 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : I suppose the number of the 
members of the Assembly will have to be increased. 

Lord Burnham : To how much ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour ; To 260. 

27. I just wish to read to you a passage from the 
Memorandum of the Advanced Hindu Party. It is 
stated therein : “ The root cause is that the Indian 
officer is a servant of the foreign masters, and does 
not care what his Indian fellow subjects t hink about 
him . The European officer who controls his destiny 
Ml no contact with the mass of Ind ia n population.” 

~ You have stated that you would like to increase the 
strength of the European officials in this province. 
Do you agree with the statement I have just now 
read ?—No. 

28. Have you any suggestion* to make in view of 
the fact that Parliament haa declared the policy to 

, be the larger association of Indians in the administra¬ 
tion of their country? J)o you think that if 
Indians with unbiassed mimis were appointed to the 
Frontier Province, the difficulty would be solved ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

29. What you really want is unbiassed and efficient 
men and not exactly Europeans ?—Yea, and at 

. present we see these qualifications only in the British 
officers. # 

30. You have stated in your Memorandum that 
you claim adequate representation. What would be 
a fair proportion of Hindu representation for three 
five districts as compared witb> the representation of 
the Mussalmans, say in a Legislative Assembly or any 
council that may be constituted for the Frontier Pro¬ 
vince ?—Forty per cent. 

31. Baja Nawab Ali Khan :■ You say : “ To avoid 
intrigue and faction none but British officers should 
be appointed deputy commissioners, sub-divisional 
officers and city magistrates.” This applies only to 
the North-West Frontier Province ?—Yea. 

32. Not to the rest of India ?—No. 

33. Why ?—Because in the rest of India the people 
who get into the service are not of the some mentality 
as the Pathans here. 

34. There is no intrigue nnd faction there ?—There 
may be, but the conditions are quite different. 

36- Sir Abdul Qaiyum: Is it on account of the 
incapacity of the Muslims of this province you aie 
afraid qf tho introduction of the reforms or is it on 
account of the insecurity of your rights and privil- 
lages?—On both the accounts 

38. Can you tell me in what way the reforms are 
going to affect you. Are you afraid of the men¬ 
tality of the Mussalmans after the introduction of 
>the reforms more than what you do now?—Yea; 
because tho Path&ns will got more power then. 

37. How do ^ou think they get more power 7— 
Taking the present reforms in the Punjab into 
consideration, do you know what are the transferred 
subjects administered by the Ministers ?—Yes. 

38. Do you think that improving a few roads hem 
and there or the opening ot a few schools here and 
there Or some other similar thingB will put you in a 
more dangerous position ?—That is only a part. If 
there are reforms, there will be a legislative council 
with great powers. They will have votes and they 
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will be able to pass laws which may affect us adversely* 
and they will also have a voice in the apportionment 
of finance. All these things will follow the reforms. 
Then again the Ministers will have a voice in tho 
general administration of tho province because they 
will be associated with the Government. Thoy 
will be part and parcel of the Government, having 
authority to enact laws. 

39. There will be the right of veto 7—That right 
of veto cannot be exercised on many occasions. 
That iB a very inconvenient thing and it might be 
exercised once in a way, but it cannot be exercised 
forty or fifty times. It can bo exercised only in 
emergent cases, and it will not be exercised in the 
case of every measure that the Pathons will enact. 
If the Governor begins to exercise his power in every 
case he will be called autocratic and so on. 

40. You do not remember any cases in which you 
have raised your voice saying that the authorities 
were autocratic without any control from the people 
and that tho country was lawlees and so on and 
wanted reforms !— I do not follow the question. 

41. Do you not think that even now there is a hue 
and cry occasionally from both the Muslims and the 
non-Muslims that the present rule is autocratic, that 
the people want more control, some sort of control 
over their affairs or more association with the Govern¬ 
ment and so on ?—As practical men we have to soe 
which is the greater of the evils. The greater evil is 
the Path aim gel ting power. As regards autocracy 
my own view is that tho British officer cannot be 
autocratic, because he is bound by certain codes, 
rules and regulations while I cannot reconcile myself 
to the view that if we had a Path an deputy commis¬ 
sioner, he will ever care for the rules and regulations. 

42. You are afraid of the Pathan deputy com¬ 
missioner !—I say it only as an example. 

43. You object to the laws being elaborate or the 
public being consulted in the framing of laws and you 
would rather leave it to the Central Government to 
enact tho laws for you!—If it is the Central Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, we have got both the Hindus and 
Mahomedium there and we need not fear anything. 
(i?ai Bahadur Diwan Chand) : I would like to add one 
thing. This province can only be gradually fitted 
for tlm reforms. At present in view of the Pathan 
mentality, democratic institutions cannot be safely 
entrusted to them. If better times come we shall 
have no objection to the introduction of the reforms. 

44. Sir Abdul Qaiyum : When this question of 
Muslim mentality comes in I can hardly control my 
feelings; but I shall try to be quite mild and will put 
you the question. Considering the happenings in 
other parts of India do you think that our mentality 
is worse than that of other Indians elsewhere ?—(Rai 
Bahadur Thakur Datta): I do not say worse. I say 
you are excitable, you are passionate, you go to 
factions and in no other part of India do these condi¬ 
tions exist. 

45 . If we fight we fight amongst ourselves; how 
does that harm you T If wo got reforms you will also 
have the advantage?—When the fire begins to bum 
it does not make a distinction. When you fight 
among yourselves the Hindus will be trembling, 
being afraid that it may bo their turn next. They 
too suffer on account of your fights. We do not 
want you to fight. We want that' you should change 
that mentality .—{Rai Sahib Mehr Chand) : May I 
give one example? You had your Shia and Sunni 
fight at Kohat some time ago and on account of tliat 
the Hin dus who happened to be in the Shia territory 
numbering about 400, had to leave the territory and 
suffered grent hardships. 

46. In the tribal area the Hindus are in a small 
minority. How do you find the Muslim mentality 
there? Are tho Hindus over boing touched by the 
Alussalmana t —(fi'ai Bahadur Tiiakur LhtU-a) : My 
information is that the Hindus in the tribal area nro 
not considered to bo equal to tho Mussabnans. They 
aro considered to bo dependents or serfs. They have 
no freedom to do anything. We do not want to be 


reduced to that condition. If we Hindus here are to 
be treated in the same way as the Hindus in the 
tribal Brea are treated, then we would rather leave 
your province and go elsewhere. This is the reason 
why we object to your getting the dominance in this 
province. 

47. 1 quite see that your fear is that'you being in a 
minority, if tho Mussulmans who are in a majority 
are given more powers, you will suffer at their hands. 
So it is more a question of safety for your own corn - 
munity than the mentality of the Mussalmans. 
Because I may say, whatever the Pathan crimes and 
offences are, they are for personal gain; that is, 
whenever we have anything to gain, then possibly 
we may go in for committing a crime. But do yon 
agree that w e have not in the last decade or even the 
last thirty years committed any crime, like the 
murder of Mr. Day in Calcutta or similar crimes in 
other parts of India ?—Such crimes elsewhere are only 
sporadic. You have it in your memory that six 
hundred Hindus and Sikhs were expelled from the 
frontier simply on account of their religion. The 
Kohat tragedy was based on religion. The Pathan 
mentality here is quite different from any conditions 
elsewhere in India. 

48. What do you think of the Kartarpur mentality 
where people were burnt alive ?—I say these are 
only sporadic cases due to fanaticism on the part of 
some people. They are only rare occurrences. But 
here it is an everyday occurrence. That is due to 
the mentality here. In the cases you quote, the 
moment the Government controls the thing it 
disappears and you hear no more about the incident. 
But here it is a permanent recurring thing notwith¬ 
standing the best efforts of Government and of its 
officers. 

49. Can you give me any instance where a riot of 
the magnitude of the Kohat riot has been compro¬ 
mised in any other part of India, while we on the 
frontier have compromised our differences ?—Has a 
riot of that magnitude occurred anywhere else ? 

*Sir Abdul Qaiyum : I remind you of the incident 
at Nagpur whore your community has an over¬ 
whelming majority. 

Cfuiirman : I tliink. Sir Adbul Qaiyum, the 
difference between you and the witness is quite clear. 
You recognise that he has expressed his view—right 
or wrong—and you have indicated quite clearly the 
grounds on whicli you criticise it. May I suggest 
with great respect that we shall not get much further 
on that question. We are only ascertaining the view 
of this deputation and you do not expect to bring 
them to a different view. 

50. Sir Abdul Qaij/um : You have also mentioned 
some financial difficulties which may follow the 
introduction of reforms. May I know whether in the 
formation of provinces in India the important 
question is the financial question or the linguistic 
question to be considered or tho tribal question ? 

Chairman : I do not think I shall attach very great 
importance to individuals answering to the question. 
Wo shall all agree, I am 3ure, that of course financial 
considerations arc important. I perfectly understand 
that the North West Frontier Province should be 
regarded as performing a function in the matter of 
defence for India as a whole, and in so far as it is 
performing a function for India as a whole it is quite 
reasonable that India as a whole has to help to bear 
tho burden. That is quite fair and I do not think it 
is a matter for tho witness to say. 

Wilneae : I may say that the revenues of India 
are contributing one crore and twenty-five lakhs a 
year for the tribal territory. That is one thing. The 
settled districts which get another one crore and 
thirteen lakhs a year are doing nothing for the 
defence of India. 

i>l. Dr. Suhrouvrrty : Do I understand you aright 
to say that in the event of communal electorate being 
abolished in the rest of India, you will have no 
objection to the introduction of reforms in this pro¬ 
vince 7— No, I hnve never said bo. 
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f ( 2. Sir .-I/ii/n/ y»r: Is this the opinion nf the 
whole Hindi) riimiuiiiiify ( *r is then- n class (it Hindus 
who want tho introduction of reforms?—This is ♦ liO 
opinion of ihc vast majority of tin* Hindus and if some 
Hindus have been put up by intfi^r\m or olheiwisc t*» 
say something emitiminting us, they should show 
wJioitj they represent. 

.“>3. Iteci-ntly it- was published in papers that their 
was a meeting of lit in people m your town wheio a 
resolution was passed urging the introduction of the 
reforms ?—f »;is then present: at JJera Ismail Khan. 
Out of that number ymi may take away Out. 

of the remaining only a few were Hindus and mit of 
these Hindus one who presided is a Hindu who lias 
gut »*.« hu.-mess at all: and iho other is a motor 
driver. 

at. Is not the person who contributed so many 
articles t>> the Pkm not a respect able person ? 1 have 

not seen those articles. 


Appendix (v>dc Q. 22, p. 2i>2j. 

Letter from The Honorary Sef rotary, Provincial 
Hindu fonferemv. North-West Frnnt:?r Pro¬ 
vince. Prshawnr. to The t’lmijmaii, JJl’nt Fiee 
Conference, Peshawar. 

Sir. 

With i efcrnu’O to the surest inn made in the 
afternoon «•[ 10th instant that tho Frotitier fjne^iiori 
might he solved hy securing the election of live oi 
seven members from the five settled districts of the 
N.W.F.P. to the Legislative Assembly and thut tl*r*c 
members with one or two t'tlieis, if nwiviuy, might 
const it nil' the North-West- Frontier Committee with 
tlie F.'jcipi Secretary as their Chairman, to m!»i>e 
upon all unit Tars within the purview of the Punjab 
legislative rm.ticil specially the framing of regulations 
which have the force of law in this province. We are 
directed to s,lv, utter careful discii-ssiou with t:ie 
members of the? Cun fen'/ire that they are uiianimon.dy 
of (•pinion that the so question is an ideal one-to r«-p«’ 
with the peculiar situation in this^iovim e. 

2. The ad\ uncage* of such an arrangement will be 
as follows:—• 

• Fiistly. It retains a sufficient measure of control 
in the Central llevemuv’ut. who have to make good 
tin* annually recurring di.licit. 


Secondly. The feivemnvnt of India will us at 
present retain a hold upon tin; Frontier Province 
v. Ini’ll has a strategic value. 

Thirdly. It satisfies the legitimate ambition of the 
people v>f this province to a greater participation in 
its administration and the fact that- the deliberations 
of tie* committee will ordinarily be held away from 
tho ntmusphere charged with eunmiunalism. would 
1»0 conducive In a better umlei>mmlmg between tie* 
two great communities resident therein. 

Fourthly. Jt will give the representatives of this 
province an advantage of acquiring a wider experience 
in the art of government, which they could not 
possibly hope to do even if n fnlldloieed legislative 
council were ins railed here. 

Fifthly. It- will he the most eeunomie arrangement, 
as it- will entail no cxti '. cost. 

The members of our Association, therefore. feel 
after mature consideration that it should aia-ord to the 
suggestion their fullest support and th-y do «... 
Ht-eordingly. 

3. We may add in this connection that if the 
number of Frontier members in the Assembly is 
raised to live, two sent* should he allotted to Hindus, 
and if the number is fixed at s^ven, then three seats. 

4. U'e further think that flic election should be 
•mi indirect- on** fur the present, till the general con- 
stitiufi^ies are educated up to understanding the 
meaning of a vote, which wc hope they will snun h<* 
able to do. MV would leave the question of election 
procedure and whether it should be separate or joint 
electorate for futtut consideration, in case the 
Commission be pleased to refer this question to us. 
Wc shall thi’ii convene another meeting of our Con¬ 
ference to decide the question. 

o. Our Association need scarcely add that this pro¬ 
vince bo also sufficiently ivpivsenU-d in the (V'uu’il 
«•: bt» te. 

Wc liave. etc.. 

Mehr L'haml Ki>.'.;nu, 
Hai Sa):ib. 

! I - -n\. S*vy., 

F’joviiivisd Hindu C'-nfcrem--.-. N.W.F.F. 
ILii Bahadur Thakur Datta. .Spokesman. 

Pi’i-v. Hindu Deputation, 

- X.U.F.P. 

Dated Peshawar. 2b. 11.2>. 



Memorandum submitted by the SIKHS of the North-West Frontier Province. 


The Siklis in the N.W.F. Province are in a minority. 
There ere two meter communities, who aro in majority, 
»o for ai Sikh minority community is concerned. 
They have to have thoir right* and interests safe¬ 
guarded in these peculiar circumstances. The Sikhs 
though a minority are all the same an important 
minority, and havo got interests in the Provinco at 
stake, which require special attention. Though a very 
small minority they pay a very substantial portion 
of tho Indian tax and being a commercial community 
contribute very largely to the Octroi duties. Thoy 
have got three High Schools in their own buildings, 
oneat Peehawar, the othor at Bannu, and tho third at 
Haripur. Besides these they have got many girls, 
and middle schools too. There are many historical 
and other Gurdawar&a of theirs; eg., Gurdawaro 
Bhai Joga Siugh Ji, Gurdawara Bhai Biba Singh Ji, 
Shahid Bunga, Gurdawara Guru Nan&k Sahib, Guru 
Nanak Sahib’s Chashma, and othera. They havo 
always been in front of overy other community in 
sacrificing tboir all in protecting the honour of their 
Country and the King, whenever the occasion arose; 
the last Great War is an instance in point. They 


were tho last rulers of the Punjab, from which this 
Province was carved out in 1901. 

The position of the Siklis with regard to the intro¬ 
duction of the reforms may be briefly summarised 
thus :— 

1. As everywhere the enlightened public opinion 
desires to have a greater share of the responsibilities 
in tho administration of the affairs of the country, if 
the authorities or the Statutory Commission would 
recommend their introduction, the Sikh community 
would not stand in its way. 

2. That the election to the Council may be by a joint 
electorate. 

3. That 25 per cent, of the seats in Council, a 
representative in Cabinet and the same percentage 
in all the departments of administration is secured 
to them. 

4. That 50 per cent, of the high poets may be filled 
by competition. 

6. That the Gurdawara Act may be introduced; 
and 

6. Tho Land Alienation Act may bo repealed. 


The SIKH Deputation. 


The Deputation consisted of:— 

1. Sardar Raja Singh, Advocate, 
Peshawar (Spokesman). 

2. Sardar Jagat Singh. Banker and 
Municipal Commissioner, Peshawar. 


3. Sardar Kirpal Singh, Peshawar. 

4. Sardar Sant Singh. 

5. Rai Sahib Harnam Singh, Bannu. 


56. Chairman : May I a&k you this question ? 
What according to vour estimate is the population 
which is Sikh! What percentage is it about?—I 
think it is one per cent. 

67. And the Hindus we are told are about five to six 
per cent. ?—Vos, about that. 

68. So that the two togothcr moke six or seven per 
coat, of the population and practically the whole of 
the rest is Mahomedan !—Yea. 

69. With regard to No. 3 of your Memorandum, 
you are urging that 26 per cent, of the scats in council 
should be secured to the Sikh community. Have you 
formed the view as to whether the Hindu commmiity 
in the province should have a percentage of the seats 
secured to them ?—So far ns I am ©oncemed, my 
community regards both Hindus and Mahomodanfl os 
quite distinct from them. 

00. I am sure it does ?—Their interest is to have 
their views heard effectively, and unless and until 
there is tome substantial repreaentation, such as 
25 per cent., there will bo no effective representation 
of a community which is financially and industrially 
inportant, though in a very great minority. 

01. What you are putting forward is, quito properly, 
primarily for the Sikh community; you are not 
discussing other things in detail. I wondered, 
however, whether in thinking it over your deputation 
had considered whether, if the Sikh community got 
25 per cent., tho Hindu community would not have 
to have at least the same !—Yes. 

62. Then, if you have 25 per cent. Sikh ami 25 per 

cent, or more Hindu, it follows that the remaining 
community, which comprise* something like 93 jxir 
cent, of the population, will not bo in a majority !— 
Wo aro used to that here. In the municipal com¬ 
mittee* »p* K* nrvM«b*»r* at present, of whom 

e;uht are Mnhomoditns and tho other eight Hindus 
and Sikhs. 

63. That is very interesting. That is all by 
nomination, of course?—Yes, by nomination. 


Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : That is according to 
the Punjab law. 

Chairman : You mean that according to that the 
majority community got one-half and not more! 
That ia what I understand, and I am obliged to the 
Nawab of Dera for telling us. I understand that as 
regards municipal self-government here the thing 
really depemls on the old Punjab law. When the 
North-Went Frontier Province was cut off, there was 
a proviaion made that tho previous law that applied 
here, such for instance as the Punjab Municijwd Act, 
would continue to apply, and the result is that 
although to-day it is a separate province from the. 
Punjab the constitution of municipalities is by 
nomination but in the same proportions ^s it would 
be or might be if it waa in the Punjab; ami thoy 
have not, in tho municipalities or district boards, 
introduced elections at all. 

Sardar Shivdec Singh Uberoi : The system of 
election was introduced in the Punjab many years 
before 1900, and it ia surprising this principle waa 
not extended to these districts. 

Oiairman : la not tho answer (you know, probably, 
very much bettor than I do) this, that the Punjab 
Municipal Act did not in itself decide whether a 
particular local body should be elected or nominated, 
but it authorised the local body to be constituted by 
Government either by election or nomination accord¬ 
ing to what tho Government thought beet; and here 
before the two wore separated in fact they were 
constituted by nomination. The Sardar Sahib is 
right when he says that before 1901 some munici¬ 
palities in the Punjab had elected members. 

Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: They were uot 
introduced here because it is a frontier district. 

64. Chairman : The real truth is that in tho old 
days when the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab 
mils responsible for Peshawar, the Peehawar Munici¬ 
pality wun rceurdod as ono of these frontier 
municipalities and a system of nomination was 
adoptod for it. Is not that right! 
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Tuk Sikh Deputation. 


.Y awttb Ahmad Xutruz Kitov : A rs. 

W'itnnm : Willi your permission. I should like to 
Buy a wonl. The uid Aft, ill inrcu when this province 
was carved out, lina long hern repeal,^!. and li now 
Municipal Act wiw passed in 1911. That Act- was 
passed niter the separation of this province, and 
though it. whs laid down that all Acts iippliruhlu at 
the time of separation to the Punjab would be 
applimI>Io to this province, this 1911 Act has bivii 
introduced into tlii.« province, although it is a Punjab 
Aer. It.is not because we wen* separated at. that 
time that we are governed by i: ; it is that another 
Act passed by the Punjab legislature lias been 
extendisl to this province, and tJi*.> tioveriiiuent- m 
t» wisdom hns though it lit to keep tin' number 
again eight anti eight. 

Go. Chairman: Tliere was an Amending Act in 
1911 wliit’h the Punjab legislative roun.il pa.-.-ed 
for the Punjab, mid the (iovertiinent here, as they 
are entitled to do, applied that .Ac' to this province ? 
—Exactly so. 

tin. Snrtlar Shinier. Singh Ubcroi ; Out of the eight 
non-Muslims in the local municipal commute**, how 
many arc ttikli* ?—Two. 

l>7. That is a quarter ?—Yes. 

6S. Sir Ztdftqar All Khiiu : You want 2.7 per cent., 
that is 25 in 100, or one quarter ?—That is so. > 

G9. If u reformed constitution is granted to this 
provinco, out of 100 members of the council j'ou 
would have 25, and the Hindus, who form . r > pi r cent, 
of tin* population, should have five liir.Co your 
number?—Nut necessarily. 

70. That would leave nothing for the Muhomi*- 
dans ?— In polities wc must not always ho too logical \ 

71. Sir Hnri Singh Hour : Tn your point 2 you say 
“the election to the council may he by ;l joint 
electorate ” —Yes. 

72. Do von think your community would be 
suflicicntly safeguarded in a joint electorate in 
this province V—My idea is mu only ibis province; 
I hud in view when f wrote this that it" tie* system of 
joint eli's*!unites is adopted all oxer India l shall bo 
ill favour of it. 

7’J. J urn asking you a question about y.jur own 
province, apart from tlio rest of 1 n^iu ?—Cast it be 
considered npart ? 

74. I wish toask you this with reference to your own 
province. In your province do you think vour 
community would be sufficiently safeguarded if ‘he 
electoralii is a joint-electoral e V-—You must tuko into 
consul..ration our clause 5 also. 

75. You mean, with reservation of seals?—Yes. 
I Would like tho Hindus, Mahoniedans mid $ikh-> 
to come on to a joint electorate without di-iineiiuii 
but with reservation of scuts. 

7G. A'i iH'ib Ahnunl Xauuz Khun : You nr.? in 
favour of tie: in*, rod tut ion of reh.j m.- if iherr are 
five f.:it'eguards for your coiiimu'-ii y. r.s von have 
said -Iinvo wb said tliat V 

77. I am going to inquire. Ar<* • ..u in : tvr. ir <-i 

the iiit r duct ion of i h>* reforms I -ay 1 ain not 
(igniii-t them. 1 >ny if it is to be civt-ir I wiJl m.: fid 

in its xx*. ,y . 

78. Chairman : If others want it, you du not oppose 
it?- That i, it. 

79. Sir AbJnl Quiyum : I have im rpi::r;el v.i:h 1 he 

tilths; they have put their case *.v>*y clearly; in* 
there is ouo little point T wish to m-mion. I believe 
you are aware then? has been a c-*. .-*•- *i ttrncmt of 

cnj^ig (I will n3& call it agitation) f .r election f._r 
municipfdilifSH for some Lime past?—Y«.-. 

80. Tho urban population cspicially i.ndct-ni.u-.d 

what election uwtans, and that ropr* ---niatives r-Wvd 
bv the p'-oi'lc are more useful g-:;-;.-■.....' 

the pn s m system of nominaliun ? It i.s mum-id 
they she»iiU think that. 

■SI. If i*. comes to Jh-.- point of el.-.-ri-ei for muniei- 
puiiiies 'i«-t- Us i-ijuiiiie ourselves l. *i ; u.:ii- : |i.d:t i***‘j 
you will prefer a. joint elect orate i ■ * *• para.e doc¬ 
torates ?— Provided that there i-j n rtftt.iu re* emu ton 
of scat.'. 


S2. X ninth Ah mat I Xuiniz A/i«m ; If there is no 
reservation c*f seat-. Would you ptofer separate 
electorates ?—No. So fur ou 1 am com-mied. I would 
prefer everywhere a iu<]i-r«miiimml basis for represen¬ 
tation, if it i* at nil feasible. 

>>3. ;.Ti)inl or separate?—I would prefer joint 
everywhere. 

M4. Whether tin*™ is reservation or not ?—I would 
prefer tlmt. it it is extended throughout India and 
not confined to this province alow*. 

85. It should lx* for the whole of India?—Yes. 
If it is extended to ibis province nnlv it must be taken 
with No. 2 ; I would lead i ho two together. 

Mi. Docs that- mean that if Xu. ’A is not rend with 
that you do not wunt it ?—Nut necessarily, to my 
mind. 

87. X ninth Mnhomal Al'bnr Khan : Do you know 
uf any municipality in this province whepr the number 
of iinuiiiuitod non-Muslim members Ls greater than 
tho number of Muslims ? Du you know that, in 
Hauuu. for instance, tin* numher of non-Muslims in 
tDo. municipality by nomination is greater than tlu* 
number of Muslims ?—ft may bo; I do not know. 

$$. And do yon know that, tho number of Muslims 
in tin* jH'puhition Ls greater than tho-number of non- 
Muslims ?—1 do not know. There may be differences 
,of taxaiion: it may l»e a ipieslion of wJio pays tlio 
most, tuxut ion. 

89. cTJ»iu du not know how these nunilwrs were fixed, 
and how long ago, Riul whether there is any serious 
agitation if a* th<.*ir being revised ?—I df» not know of 
liny serious agitation for their being revised, and I 
rlo n«»t knoxx' when they were fixc<l. 

90. Do you knoxv that in this very city for several 
months past this has Ix'en going on, and that- notice? 
were postal that tliov were going to hU*cU your and 
oxn* way ro the municipal hull, as we both happened 
to he rnunifip.il cununissioners 7 Has not airiiatiun 
been going on every Friday for mouths past ?—There 
was some demonstration by tho Khalifatis;.s on the 
point. 

. 91. Did not the Khalifatists say in th»-ir manifesto 
that their demonstration was simply for election to 
iiiimidpaliluvt'!—I have not seen tliat. 

!);?. Xritrah Mohomtd A hour Khun : What part >'■: 
the total population xi I’oslmxvar consists of Khali¬ 
fat ists 7 - I tljiiik uluaii 5 per font, kl tiio most. 
My friend iu-*v says they are very h.*w i:i number plot 
even -V per cent.). 

9:j. Abdul Qait/mn : I want to know whether 
in this particular euje of elections i:i munii-qialiti'-s Liu? 
Hgitation was eoniincd to Khalifatist* only?—That 
i.s uiy idea. 

94. -1 ]};<x<- ii here in tin. 1 rrsoliifion that it is Jr'' rn 
every cla‘ ; .*» o: ltcople ?• -I am only giving you my 
idea. 

95. Jiu : Ilnl-.aJur ii -rom Chuv.l : J ]- r*» in Tlii:» 
Cnnfrrent-i- tl,..*re is a d:. < r.-sion going *.n ebc.ut tho 
percentag.* ».■! Hindu 1 ^ilchs ht*mg 7 p.*r cent. 
You xvaiit .-i j-.u-.d.* rep.*\ en cation or f.v.l .ine*l vritii 
fhe llind-i .■-vnimunixe : — I nrint q:..:c sopar.-rc 
repp's '.'iit..*.i;ri. 

91*. Yi.ai )i.ix-i ji1 m-uti'iued in you* M-. ’u.-randu: i 
tliat your o,i:iu<uiuty fo*iyi>t in the \Yi*r. ib«\\ liiai- v 
Sikhs w<-re m i '-i:ig in tin- army from tIi*. ;***..% ince 7— 
'I think Siki:> jY.rmid tb.e backbone «.f army. 
Tim question may be Lcik. d how man; Hindus fro:., 
tbij province an*, sorvin.; l>i the anny. 

97. J know liio biU-kbom- of the H*rn\ :.::gkt have 
been from iv lbiiuah. but J mean from i.u.- proviuec 7 
--•I du 11-1 i-.*o.w. Tin* ligurca are obt:de from 
the ortieial -**;t isties. 

*****#* >♦ 

lull. Sort-/.- Shirdi I- .* f'hcroi .* '\ ! inqui-e 

llU’.V till- SoA- ,. .o.tnieol .1 • ;■*!.; t!'.* u|.:i 

t i> -n ill P-!nr i-.ii *■) the Mitii i coniuiuuky ..u l -.he o:je-:* 
(-.immund i* i ? -\v«* h.iXe lluve high s. *:■ =■ '■'S. a.s l 
S.I 1 tliitvd. I’ll-i l fir- 111-: J. eoiiumsnii; .Mahoilt-I- 

* lulls. 1 U :!ik haw ths\e. 
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Titb Sikh JOktuxatiox. 


[Continued/ 


101. What is the proportion of Sikhs- bo far an 102. Can you give any proportion ?—I think about 
education is concerned ?—I think we excel every 91 or 95 per cont., or thereabouts, 
other community. 103. You are well advanced in education ?—Yes. 


Deputation from the ADVANCED MUHAMMADAN PARTY (together with 
certain Khans sharing their views). 


The Deputation consisted of :— 

1. Khan Bahadur Saaduddin Khan, 

Judicial Commissioner. 

2. Sardar Aurangzeb Khan. 

126. Chairman ; Gentlemen, we are told there is a 
number of gentlemen here. Borne of whom are Khans, 
who rather sympathise with your advanced point of 
view, and if you have no objection we might ask them 
(the Khans) to sit down. You will have a word with us 
first, and afterwards there may be an opportunity for 
them to say something. I understand that you, 
Khan Bahadur Saaduddin Khan, are going to address 
us on behalf of the Advanced M&homedan deputation 
that is before us. We appreciate* of course, that you 
are in addition a judicial commissioner and have a 
long official record, but, of course, you are speaking 
here in your character as a private individual ?— 
[Khan Bahadur Saaduddin Khan ): Quite. My case 
is briefly put. Wo are all for the reforms, and full- 
fledged reforms, and think wo should have in no way 
less than what prevails in the rest of India. We want 
to be considered aa part of India. We have been part 
of India, and we want to be treated as such. Our 
case for reforms is so ably put in the Majority Report 
of Sir Denys Bray’s Committee, and all the arguments 
for and against liave been so clearly Bet forth and 
dealt with there, that I need not Bay anything more, 
because I cannot hope to improve upon that 
statement. 

127. May we take it that your deputation is here 
to urge the adoption and the putting into practice 
of the Majority Report of Sir Denys Bray’s Com¬ 
mittee 7—Quite. 

128. We have all studied that" carefully.—With 
this addition, that we think any further reforms 
which may result from your deliberations should 
also be extended to us along with the rest of India. 

129. Do you mean by that that supposing (I am 
merely making a hypothesis, of course) in some 
part or parts of India there was what is sometimes 
called full Dominion Status, that here in thiB province, 
you would desire to movo from your present position 
right to the position of Dominion Status at once, 
without any intervening step at all T—For that, my 
answer is very short. If the rest of India gets 
Dominion Status, necessarily the British Government 
is not going to keep this tiny province under British 
control They will necessarily give up this province 
and leave it to its fate under the Dominion govern¬ 
ment granted to India. Otherwise, whatever form of 
constitutional government is granted to the rest of 
India we shall be perfectly satisfied with here. 

130. Let me put the question rather differently 
because it may be the phrase I used was a little 
confusing aa between tho central and provincial 
governments. Let us suppose that in some province 
or other the change took place which some people— 
though by no means all—urge, of getting rid altogether 
of diarchy and of establishing an absolutely complete 
system of ministerial responsibility in all departments, 
law and order and justice and everything else— 
Then our prayer will be tho same. 

131. Is it your representation that, here in this 
province that should be done, too ?—I <!° no? see any 
difficulty or objection to that. 

132. Then I may take it you consider the situation 
of the North-West Frontier Province, or rather of 
tho five administered districts, for all constitutional 
and practical purposes is indistinguishable from that 


3. Khan Bahadur Abdur Rahim Khan, 

M.B.E. 

4. Nawab Saifullah Khan. 

of any other five districts in any other part of India ?— 
Quite. 

133. That is your view. Is it your view or not that 
the five administered districts should be under a 
different government from the frontier tribes 7 —If 
the Imperial Government thinks it would not be 
possible to carry on the unadministered area on the 
same lines as Sir M. Young suggested, there will be 
no harm done if the tribal area is under a separate 
Chief Commissioner. 

134. But I understood you to say your deputation 
waa in favour of all the views which would be found 
in the Majority Report of Sir Denys Bray’s 
Committee ?—Yes. 

135. A vory important feature of that report was 
this, was not it, that the Majority came to the 
conclusion it was quite impracticable to divide the 
government of the five administered districts from 
that of the unadminlateral tracts 7—Yes. 

130. Is that your view 7—I do not see any 
difficulty in administering the settled districts on the 
same lines as those on which the rest of India is 
administered, and also to administer the frontier 
tribes or tribal area on the lines on which it is at 
present administered. There is no clash of interest 
between the two areas. 

137. I want to be entirely clear. Is it your view 
that it is possible or impossible for purposes of 
government to separate the authority which governs 
the districts from the authority which go vents the 
tracts 7—In what way 7 

138. It is a possible suggestion that the districts 
might be governed by one governmental authority 
and that the tracts might be governed by another. 
At present they are governed by the same?—The 
Governor might be the same and the system of 
government might be different. 

139. I am looking at page 9 of the Majority 

Report of Sir Denys Bray’s Committee, which you 
approve of, anti which says: “ The conclusion 

forced by the sheer process of reasoning ... is 
this. In existing conditions it is not merely 
inexpedient, for all practical purposes it is impossible, 
to separate the districts and the tracts.” 1 understand 
you agree with that 7—Even, at present, so far as 
the administration is concerned, we have nothing in 
common. 

140. ‘ But you are not suggesting, are you, that 
that proposition of Sir Denys Bray’s Committee 
is not ‘at present being observed in practice ? At 
present the authority which governs the districts 
and the tracts is the same ?—Yea. 

141. I want to know what your view is 7—The 
authority will be the same; for instance, the Chief 
Commissioner will be tlia same, adminstering both 
tracts; but tho system of government here even now 
is different from that of the tribal portion. There 
will be no difficulty in that. 

142. No difficulty?—No. 

Chairman .—I see. I think I understand your 
view. 

143. Colonel Lane-Fox: On that question of 
administering the tracts, would you consider that 
law and order could be administered in the same way 
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if it was handed over to a minister responsible to 
the council? Would he have the duty of adminis¬ 
tering the tracts ?—In the settled districts ! 

144. If law and order was transferred os you 
suggest, do you BUggest its administration in the 
tracts would be carried out by the minister responsible 
to the council ?—No, the minister will have nothing 
to do -with the tribal area. 

145. Then it would not be the same authority? 
—The authority would be the Chief Commissioner, 
who will be directly in charge of the tribal area. 

146. Have you considered the financial side of 
this ?—The question of finance I have never been 
able to understand. This provinoe, as you all know, 
was separated for Imperial purposes, and even in 
the Swaraj Constitution wliioh has been published, 
the Nehru Report, this province is kept as a separate 
entity, in spite of the fact that they know this province 
is a deficit province; they liave accepted the situation 
that this provinoe should remain as a separate entity 
for their own purposes. If they want to keep this 
province as a separate province, I do not know why 
they should grudge us the money necessary to keep 
the province. 

147. I am not asking you about the Nehru Report; 

I am asking your own view. Are you prepared to 
see extra taxes put on industry in view of the increased 
exj>enditure of ministers and a more expensive 
administration ? : —Yes, the increased expenditure 
which will be necessary will be met by the Government 
of India from central revenues. 

148. But if the Government of India are paying 
a large portion of their expenditure, will not the 
Government of India expect to have control?—The 
Government of India is controlling ua all right. 

149. Yes, of course, they are, now?—And will be 
controlling.ua all right. 

150. They are paying a large part of your expendi¬ 
ture now, and they have got the control ?—The control 
of the expenditure now. 

151. You are taking away the control from them, 

and expect them to pay ypur expenditure.^ Is that a 
reasonably proposition ?—The question is simple 
enough. We are serving them as the doorkeepers. 
Whatever the Government of India give they 
give us as wages, and iiiave never heard a master 
Bay that when wages are paid the servant should not 
have control over his wages. / 

152. Lord Burnham: Is not it the army that is 
the doorkeeper ?—No, the army is not to be controlled 
bv ministers. 

153. But is not the army the doorkeeper?—The 
doorkeepers are the people here. We are supporting 
the artny. The army alone would not keep the 
door. 

154. Colonel Lane-Fox : But why do you say you 
are supporting the army ?—Whenever theire is any¬ 
thing happening the brunt of the whole show falls 
on our shoulders. The army fights, no doubt, but 
look at our people who voluntee^their services, who 
come forward, who do everything that is necessary 
to keep internal peace. 

155. Do you think that the rest of India will. 
agree to pay a large share of your expenditure ?— * 
But the rest of TmiM has already agreed in the*. 
Nehru Report. They Knew we Were a deficit province. 
They knew that this province had to be a separate 
province. 

156. Who h^ge accepted it?—The Nehru Report. 

157. We are not talking about the Nehru Report ? 
—The rest of India and the Assembly has accepted 
tho report. Take the case of the Assembly. You 
delilwitttely pass a resolution in 1926 with all this 
report before you, that it was a deficit province, 
and that the Government of India will always have 
to contribute towards its expenses, and the Assembly 
unanimously accepted this resolution that notwith¬ 
standing all thepe difficulties the Reforms should be 
extended to tlua province, and full-fledged Reforms 
should be granted. That was in 1926. If you find 
that it is almost impossible to contribute money 


to keep up this separate province, then we have got 
no objection : send ua back to the Punjab. 

158. Lord Strathcona : If you would like to have 
a legislative council in this province, how many 
members would you suggest to Berve on that council ? 
—The number of members is, I believe, given in the 
Nehru Roport as 30. 

159. Would that satisfy you ?—It will be quite 
enough for us for the present, though We must say 
that we are for the franchise on a liberalised basis. 

160. The 30 members would be sufficient in the 
legislative council, you think ?—Yes, for a small 
province 30 members would be quite enough. 

161. Dr. Suhrawardy : You just now referred to 
a resolution of the legislative council passed unanim¬ 
ously, you said, in 1920?—Yes, March, 1926. 

162. I think you are referring to the motion of 
the 14th March, 1928, adopted without a division ? 
—It was in 1926. That is the second one. 

Sir Abdul-Qaiyum : Yes, that was the second one. 

163. Dr. Suhrawardy : Was the first one passed 
unanimously ?—Yes, that was without division. 

164. Mr. Hartshorn ; Was not that the occasion 
when all the Swarajists walked out?—That is why 
it Was unanimous ?—They considered the case was 
so very Strong they could not resist it. 

0r Abdul Qaiyum : The walkout was long before 
the resolution. 

165. Dr. SWkiwardy ; In 1928, in March, the 
legislative council again voted a motion without a 
division?—Yea. 

166. And the Hindu leader of the National Party, 
La la Laj pat Rai, spdke in support of it, and appealed 
to the Hindus of the province for support ?—Yes, 
that is the fact. 

167. Chairman : You will excuse me. I think 
Mr. Hartshorn was quite right, and the correction 
was a mistake. I have been looking in the book. 
On the 16th February, 1926, a resolution was moved 
in the Legislative Assembly recommending that 
the provisions of the Government of India Act should 
be extended to the North-West Frontier Province. 
Then I read : “ The actual initiation of the debate 
coincided with' the walk-out of the Swaraj Party 
with the exception of some of its Muslim members." 
So I tlunk Mr. Hartshorn was quite right. 

Witness : May I submit one thing there, that the 
Swaraj Party’s leader is Pandit Motilal Nehru, and 
he is responsible for a report in which he has com¬ 
pletely accorded us what we ask. 

168. Chairman : You cannot tell us what the 
arrangements in that report about the finance of this 
province were ?—Quite, because probably, sir, you 
may have read in the papers that Pandit Motilal 
Nehru tried to give a reply to this question, and ho 
said as they were going to start with a clean slate 
it would be then time to consider that. 

Chairman ; A clean slate without any finance. 
I see. 

169- Dr. Suhrawardy; You Bay the advanced 
Mahomodans want the same measure of responsible 
government here as might be granted to the rest of 
India ?—Right. 

170. Do you realise that the rest of India at tho 
present moment is in the enjoyment of what is known 
as a diarc hi cal system of government, whereas you 
have nono ?—Quite. 

171. And you have not had any experience, either, 
of an elective system even in local bodies ?—Yes. 

172. Then in view of this, as a practical statesman, 
would you still say that you should have tho same 
measure of advance which may bo grouted to the 
rest of India, or would the political aspirations of the 
Advanced Party by satisfied with the first instalment 
of reforms under the Montagu-Chelmsford schema ?— 
Most, decidedly not. Wo say that we are education¬ 
ally, socially, and in evory respect just as‘good as 
the rest of India. Why should we be left! 

173. I know. I have said in view of the fact that 
you have not had that experience which the rest of 
India has had for the last ten years ?—So far 
as experience is concerned, across the border in 
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Afghanistan they had not thn experieiiri: of A, H, (' 
and they mv going in siuri a full-ilodged Parliament. 


I To. Sitrdiir Shi- !• r Siotf/i t.7„ r>>i : May L know if 
literacy in iliis province extends to 3 or 4 or 3 p-cr cent. 
of the population ?— 1 dn lift know about turn, but one 
tiling 1 know, that our percentage of lueracy is not 
very mill'll less titan in tin* Punjab, ami i-uvcinlly 
ill IJ;e northern part. 

17i>. It is about 8 per cent.?—I can tell you that 
in ]!M»1, when we separated, uiir jiercrnluge of 
literacy among tlie innle* was 2-1, while the per- 
cent ago ot literacy in the Punjab was 2; and in Unit) 
lot course, wo have not been enjoving ihe Reforms; 
tfieir ministers have been nbh* to extend, education) 
the percenti»t.»e of male literacy was b-32, in the 
Punjab, while mir percentage wits 5. 'j’heii 1 would 
also Ray that when you take the vase of the whole of 
tlie Punjah it is nui. fair. If you tube tho case of 
tliosc districts which are contiguous' to us, and I 
would gn so far ns ;o snv Jlielutri and Rawalpindi, 
our percentage of lilerncy is fur higher. 

177. You said that the council you recoin mein l 
would la* of 30 members ?—Yes. 

17S. You recommend also that it should bo an 
elected council ?—Yes. 

ITU. Wbut is your idea about- giving any separate 
representation or protection to tho minority com¬ 
munities 7—Precisely tho same as the .Muslim com¬ 
munity is enjoying in other provinces. 

150. You include the: Sikhs also rut n separate 
entity for their representation?—Yes. 

151. You know tho present financial condition is 
that this province i>. di.licit by 83 lakhs or 73 lakhs 
per annum ?— -Yes. 

182. Ami you think that by the introduction of 
reformed government, having ministers, the expendi¬ 
ture will go up very considerably ?—Yc*.. 

183. And you consider that all tins should ht* mot 
by the Government of India without it having any 
authority over this province?—As I have already 
said, the only workable plan, the plan which I think 
appealed to tic* authorities hero some timo ago 
(I do not know about now) was that a central revenue 
might, be fixed for the administration of tin’s province, 
and when that percentage was fixed, then the budget 
should be loft with tho council to deal with. 

1S4. Lord Burnham : What is called a five grant 7 
—-Yes. 

ISfj. .Sic ZulJUfitr .Hi Khan: It is iiiipos>j‘uie not 
to sympathise with- y.nir aspirutimvs, esptcialK when 
the soul of the whole nation is conscious of il.s destiny, 
but all your friends liaturally would desire you to 
have a peaceful lime when you take the destiny ot 
the province in your own hands ?—Coho. 

ltiti. I jo you n**t think that nudi-r the circum¬ 
stances, as you an* situated ii'w. wh**n there 
arc sharp conflicts of opinion and divergr'iieics of 
view and iiiieiwi. it might sadden ihe hearts of your 
friends to set- that instead of iiiiptoi:..' yi.mr Ua by 
taking the administration of affairs into your own 
hands you luuy pr:i.aj:s piling'* tim <*i»n:nrj into 
intenaciiio war and lights and ijua: ids 7 - 1 run 
surprised to find that such should b>* the idea. 1 
should be surprised to find that Ri*f<>jiu.s brought 
internal disputes. !-■ it such a bad ihiug fnj- ihe 
rest of India ? 

1S7. J>r. Suhr\i<n;n:j : That in v.h.-u. the l’mij.-b 
people lire asking. 

MV/iuvw ; Our position is that wv want to sink or 
swim with India. I: an integral i a,-i of India, v.u 
want to be in the sr.n.u boat. If lb :< rms is a g...d 

should bo invrcn%.*ri. If it Imd ln***-i a bad thing, 
nobody would have Olid that Pirth'-r instaln o»,i s 
should be due, and if it i< a gi.ml tlMig why should 
we be d'-j lived of it 7 1 do n<* r know ilia? the 

conditions in this j rovinco arc in any way 
thuu the condition* in the rest of I:■ im. 


ISK. Str Zidjiyir AU Klutn ; I am hol shaking 
ol intcreomtnuiiiil dilfereucos, because vmir numbers 
hero are such that you can v»ry well w'e’to yoursdvc*. 
Iln« (jucstion is wl.cther among yourselves voii may 
not havi! such difference* of opinion as nmv len<l t'u 
connict rather limn pence?- So far us that is con¬ 
cerned, I should say. what is the number of 
Malinmedsms in Madras or in the Central Provinces? 
If the number is -landing in tho way- 

1M». I Hill not miking of that; I am speaking of 
the conflict of interest i—Why should there he any 
conflict, of interest ? 

190. You cannot shut your eyes to existing con¬ 
ditions. For installed, there is the Khun class and 
there is ihe ebi-s which you gentlemen represent. 

I. for exempli*, as mi educated man, would s»e that nil 
classes in a provinces were self-governing and that 
* here should bo no coniiict, by which tin* progress 
of the province would suffer. That is why 1 ask you 
if you have thoroughly understood thus point when 
advancing your views with regard to this?—Up to 
this time I was aware only of the distrust being 
expreswl by our Hindu brethren. I never knew 
there was a class opposed to this system, the Khans, 
i have with me. us a matter or fact, about ten repre¬ 
sentations in which ail tiic-se Khans join with us in 
asking i*>r full-hedged Reforms. 

liU. A deputation came In* torn us this morning 
which did nut want that. ?- Every body is entitled to 
change his view tit any time, of course, but they 
.should lirtvo some solid reasons for changing their 
views. From l!)2U until two or throe months ago. 
ou at least ten or twenty occasions these Khans 
never expressed any dissent. They them selves led 
our deputations nnd expressed their rh-sixe for full- 
f]edged lb-forms. Jn 1926, whitn the resolution was 
before the council, theso very Khans who have liven 
to-day giving evidence before you, interviewed tho 
Chief Coniiiiissioncr lien; mid asked i he Chief Com¬ 
missioner to send a .-.pecial messugo by wireless to 
say that all. th«* Khc.ius unanimously wanted the 
introduction of l'ull-tb-dged Reforms. 

IU2. t. innrnuw : Can you give me a dneiunent 
which explains to me what this metaphor means 7 
“ Full fir-uged Reforms'* docs not help me much; 

I do mu know wJuit it means. Did they cv,*;* send unv 
message wliicli explained that demand ?—I have 
hero a copy «>t the proceedings at a ini '-ting of tl:»**-e 
Khuns, and this is thn resolution paved on that 
trcasioii : " We sl-.ould be given full-fledged Reforms, 
like th»* Reforms that are now in India, at once." 

193. X*i\v in India " ?—Yes. 

194. That was saying that by fidbfk-lged 
Reforms ” they in**ant dian’liy and the »v.; rvation vi 
law and order ? is that what they mean ?—-They 
said til..*; ;i- long as nih*;r Reforms were n*.t given nir 
the pi‘' >t *:ir. those lb i-mii.-,.-should beat »»n.*,* i xtemlcd. 
They g». on further to explain that when there is a 
further inu.di/ti.-nt of Reforms that id-., should be 
extended !■' tins proviiinj without the k.a.-t wbittlinc 
away ..f h. Th.y pro* ; -ed; “ And when the s».»-v.n'l 
instalm, i:i of Reforms is extender] to India tlult 
iiisttdm. :.i .-hr,old also be extended to tin’s pi.,vince.” 

19.3. Ah 1 went to do is to see it is put perfectly 
fairly. ] ; hink their position is this : That tvsohuioii 
seems tu urge, ami I think your deputation now is 
really urging, not so much that a particular arrange*, 
menf. in view of the conditions here, is good or bud. 
but tluii. uhalvMT is done for the rr.sf ui India should 
be done hire n-n?—Yes. That is what I have been 
submitim:'. All tlicvr Kbuns at thut time coiihidcrcd 
llicniscb. c- ns part of India. 

Iwti. *•" .■! nf Q'li iiJui ; How many were ]iresent ? 

R -I.'.* R P. ;., L*CI’i I.'m.li 1 I*h*,.i V—This 

was be!.; in [‘.’.-jiiiuar. 

Ii>7. 1* wn- tin: Kli.tns of the. Peshawar district 
only ? j; is only to-day we hoar the notes of dissent, 
hast y.*ai a memorandum was presented to Lord 
Ibirnh.iM. 

J. unt 1: ; Yes. 
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1 US. Sir Zulfiqnr \i Khati : I Imvp every sym¬ 
pathy with you, lmt 1 would see you get along t lie 
path* of peace and not of strife. Do you think wtmn 
von hold the reins of government in your hands the 
internals of those who concur with you now as to the 
rate of advance will Ijr sate in the bunds of the 
popular party ?—I do not know of any particular 
interests of theirs u-hieh will l« unsafe. 

1 do not think it is fair to ignore* (he interests 
of others, and when you plead the cause oi » people 
and of a province the best thing is to take into view 
all the existing conditions?—Yes. 

20IJ. You sny you are aware of no other interest. :— 
1 do not know what particular interest, the Khans 
have above or 1 k?Iuw that of the population living 
here, and which has to be particularly safeguarded: 
Until now they have been asking for the same educa¬ 
tion for which we aru asking: they arc asking for ilie 
sane' criminal procedure code and civil procedure 
code: everything is just the same. J do n>>t know 
where the"difference comes ir. 
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your ministers will have the right of imputing luxes ?— 
Quito. 

214. And all the nut ion-building department.* must 
lie financed out. of the tuxes raised by yourselves 7 
— Yes, a)»ng r with the contribution. 

215. 1 am not talking of contributions. I take it, 
therefore, that so far as the taxes are concerned yon 
do not want to tax ihu people, mid whatever develop¬ 
ment takes place you expect the Cent ml Government 
to pay for it 7— li will be a case of ro-operation. 
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margin. 
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purposes, us I undoiatand from the witness, will not 238. I give you Bs. 10 to do a certain job. Clave 
lie so expensive, but if we exist for the defence of not I the right to see yon do that job ?—But you are 
Indin. then we shall be entitled to a share of that giving me Rs, 10 not for doing a certain job, but aa 
contribution to tho extent for which we are to be my wages be cause I am doing that job. 
utilised in tlmfc defence. 237. Have not. I the right to see you do the job 

228. Chairman ; l should like to get it entirely properly?—I have never hoard a roaster has any light 
clear; I do not- euro about leaving things that are to soe that a servant to whom he pays wages spends 
not dear. We are arguing, are we not, self-govern- them properly. 

ment in a provim-e consisting of these five districts? 238. It is not a question of weges.—If we do not 
,V*r A taint Qniyum : Yen. serve your purpose do not pay ua our wages; send 

229. Chair inn a : It ia not suggested, I understand, us back. 

that the solf-tf°voi ament would descend to the 239. Chairman : I think you roust let me try to 


five ad minister »*i l areas, only to the five districts? 

Sir Abdul Qniyum : Yes. 

230. Chninunn Is it your idea that the Central 
Government would make a special contribution to 
the five districts ? 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : The expenses of the province 

arc for the defence of India, when tho province itself 
is created for Imperial purpose's. 

231. Chairman : I um afraid I have not followed 
it. I am talking of the setting up of a legislature in 
the province, which I understand is to legislate for 
the five districts and not Jot- the unorganised area. 
Do you contemplate that the legi.slafcure and the 
government for tho five districts are ^oing to get a 
contribution from the Government oi India? 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : Yea. 

232. Chairman : And then they will dispose of the 
^ money ? 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : Yes. 

233. Chairman : Do yon suggest the legislature for 
the five districts ia going to spend that money on the 

• defence of India ? 

Sir Abdul Qniyum ; The province itself forms pait 
of the defence of India. This is because we are not 
of our own creation; we were created into a separate 
province to serve a certain purpose, and as long aa we 
serve that purpose we are entitled to tins treatment. 
If we do not servo nny particular purpose, then, as 
my friend has already put it, let us be re-nmaluamated 
with the Punjab, and we will haw jm objection to it. 

Wilmas : May I say one thing ? As 1 understand 
the situation, if you find it is absolutely impossible 
to solve these financial difficulties, will that be a 
ground for depriving us of our elementary fights ? 
Send ua back to the Punjab. There are districts in 
the Punjab which are not ao productive as the rest of 
the Punjab is. Take the caso of Mianwali and 
Afctock; they cannot pay their own way, but the 
Punjab supports them. 

234. Chairman : Do not imagine for one moment 
that it is necessarily thought by everybody that every 
district should be necessarily self-supporting. What 
I was asking about was quite a different point, which 
has nothing to do with that. I thought there was a 
possibility of confusion, because it almost seemed to 
be suggested that if the Government of India were to 
make a grant to tins new self-governing province the 
grant would be spent on the defence of India, anil 
that is not so; it would be spent on education, roads 
or whatever it might be. 

WitncM : What tho Nawab said whb that the whole 
province was a unit for the defence of India, including 
education, roads and, say, hospitals; it is all pait of 
the defence of India. 

235. Sir Hari Singh (four : *If the Central Govern¬ 
ment makes & free grant every year to your province 
for the defence of India, would not you give the Central 
Government the power to decide whether you are 
or are not contributing to the defenco of India and 
how far you are utilising your money for the defenco 
of the land frontiers? Would you give them that 
right?—The Government of India, for the sake of 
the defence of India, gives ua 10 per cent, of their 
revenue. When that 10 per cent, is allotted to ua, 
out of that 10 per cent., 2 per cent, or 3 per cent, is 
fixed for the provincial expenditure, and the rest for 
purely defence purposes—for militia and levies and 
bo on. 


summarise this. Aa I follow it, the view taken by 
this gentleman and by the deputation iB this, and 
up to a certain point I think it would probably 
appeal to many people: They say it by no means 
follows that every area, taken by itself, can be 
self-supporting, and that is quite true. There will 
be some areas in India, for example, which will do 
more than pay for themselves, and some, 1 dare Bay, 
will do [ess. 

Witness : This province is being kept for Imperial 
purposes. In the* province you will find that in 
almost every district and perhaps in every tahail you 
have cantonments. Hie protection of those canton¬ 
ments requires huge local police and levies. 

Chairman: I was trying to sum it up for you, 
but we will let it stand like that. 

240. Sir Abdul Qaiyum: You have not so far 
referred to the Imperial City of Delhi, which is 
formed into a separate province and is a source of 
great expense f —Quite. 

241. You mean, that if that little province serves 
an Imperial purpose at the centre of government, 
similarly at the gate of the Empire, you require a 
similar machinery ?—Yes. 

242. Another thing which Sir Hari Singh Gour and 
the Chairman put to you was whether money spent 
on education was really spent for the defence of 
India. I suppose you mean that Imperial India 
will not care to keep an uneducated, ignorant gate¬ 
keeper, who may open the door to some undesirable 
person, and that you will like to give your gatekeepers 
a very good education in order to fit them for their 
position ? Is that what you mean ?—Yes. I sum 
up the whole situation in a few words. -I say “ Every¬ 
thing connected with this province ia part of the 
defqpce of India." 

243. Whatever little can be spared for transferred 
subjects will be taken from that contribution from the 
central revenue, and the rest spent on political 
purposes, levies and constabularies. Ia that what 
you mean ?—That is exactly what I said. If you 
givo us 10 per cent., the Act can lay down that out 
of that 10 }>er cent. 8 per cent, is to be spent on 
purely technical defensive measures and 2 per cent, on 
provincial mattors. 

244. S'uwab Mahomed Akbar Khan : When you say 
the money is to be spent on defence, is not the army 
defending this part of India f—Yes. 

245. When you get the money for the army, will 
not you bo interfering with the army?—The army 
Is not going to be transferred. 

240. You say that at some placed there are canton* 
ment*, and you want money for their improvement, 
and you say “ We will spend it on defence.” When 
you are spending it on defence, will not you be inter¬ 
fering with the General’s work?—In what way? 
The army is not to bo given over. 

2*7. Lord Burnham; perhaps he is thinking of 
tribal levies?—That is also an Imperial purpose. 
It has nothing to do with the General’s work. 

248. Nau-ab Mahomed Akbar Khan : Then if the 
defence of India is maintained by the army, you 
need not worry about that?-—All right. If the view 
taken is that the defence of India is to be done by the 
army, and we are discharging no duties, why keep us 
separate! 
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number received military decorations. and more 
were mentioned in despatches: the first- zeppcliu 
in the war was brought down by a member of the 
domiciled community. In addition large numbers of 
our women were employed ns Army Nurses, while 
others helped to form working clubs nt which comforts 
were prepared for the list* of our troops nt- the Front. 
Almost SO per cent, of tiie manhood of the com¬ 
munity was engaged in every theatre of war besides 
in the l.D. Force— a record of service, we feel sure, 
is unparalleled in tho annuls of the British Empire 
and for which a gracious recognition was conveyed 
in the message of Iiis Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales to the deputation that waited on him in India 
in 1923:— 

Gentlemen, you may rest assured that I now 
understand the conditions under- which you live 
in India and t.ho useful and honoured plaee 
which you fill as citizens in the Indian Empire. 
Your aims and aspirations have my sympathy. 
Your devotion to the cause of India, the land in 
which you live, and your desire to maintain 
an honoured place for her within the Empire do 
you credit. I shall watch the progress of your 
community with the closest attention. You 
may be confident that Gi-eat Britain and the 
Empire will not forget vour community, who are 
so united in their devotion to the King-Emperor 
and who gave such unmistakable tokens of their 
attachment to the Empire by their great sacrifices 
in the War. 

Many promises were held out to those who went 
to the front by Government and their employers, but 
very few materialised, and although land was given 
as a reward to various Indians who served during the 
wax, we do not know of & single instance m which 
an Anglo-Indian has been so reworded. Meanwhile 
Government continue to draw upon our loyalty as a 
source of strength and stability. Repeatedly we have 
been placed in the unfortunate position of open 
economic and political antagonism to our Indian 
brothers. It may, indeed, almost be said that our 
present insecure position and the manifest hostility 
with which we are regarded by a section of disaffected 
Indians, in consequence of our share in the mainten¬ 
ance of law and order is our only reward for our 
loyalty and we fear it may still further recoil on our 
descendants. 

.Such briefly has been our record of service and, 
in view of the part we have played in the evolution of 
the India of today, we feci that we have a special 
claim with the Britisher to statutory protection of 
our economic interests. Moreover, we are the sons of 
the soil, who not only have our roots in the country’s 
past, but will live, work, and die here in the pursuit 
of our avocations. 

Status. 

In accepting our position as statutory natives of 
India we do not consider we are called upon to 
abandon our individuality as a community. In this 
connection we would refer to Earl Winter toil’s 
definition of our status in the House of Commons in 
December 1925, when, in answer to questions, ho 
said :— _ . 

For purposes of employment under Govern¬ 
ment and inclusion in schemes of Indianisation, 
members of the Anglo-Indian and domiciled 
European community are statutory natives of 
India. For purposes of education and intern h 1 
security, their status, in so far as it admits of 
definition, approximates to that of Europcim 
British Subjects. 

But there is an unfortunate tendency at, present 
ior huih Euro peon and Indiana to reverse the applica¬ 
tion and disown and disinherit the Anglo-Indian. 
For example, as members of the Auxiliary Force, 
we share the task id internal defence with the British 
Army, but when it coin** to a question of admission 
into the army we are asked to accept the conditions 
of service of un Indian Sepoy. Again, to all intents 


and purposes, wo me ineligible; for appointments 
reserved for tho Eurojjean and yet under tho sc lie me 
of Indianisation, the Indian refuses to recognise nr 
Hccept us as Statutory Natives of India, as is evidenced 
by tho numerous interpellations by Indians in the 
various legislatures; e.g., in a debate in Februaiy 
last on tlie railway demand for grants Mr. K. G. 
Xeugv, M.L.A., remarked that, while they had been 
crying for Indianisation, Gidneyisation hail been 
proceeding apace: lie wanted “pure-blooded Indians, 
i.e., Indian Indians ” for the railways. And at the 
fourth session of the All-Indian Railwayman's 
Convention in 1927, the President complained that 
“ 99 per cent, of tho superior appointments wctc 
held by Anglo-Indians; thin ire is not Indinnisation. ' 

If in our allegiance to the British we have succeeded 
in estranging the Indian element to such an extent 
that our demands have come to be scrutinised with 
jealous vigilance, amounting at times to open hostility, 
we are entitled to expect that our legitimate claim 
as statutory natives of India to inclusion in any 
scheme of Indianisation should be placed beyond 
dispute or challenge. 

With the proviso, therefore, that our military, 
educational, and economic claims are not prejudiced, 
we unequivocably accept and endorse the status 
which has been accorded to us of ** .Statutory Natives 
of India.” 

Protection. 

Time was when the Anglo-Indian community was 
liberally employed in all departments of Government 
and filled posts of responsibility in the Services, but 
the process of excluding Anglo-Indians may be traced 
back for many years, and every measure of refoims 
granted to India has witnessed the process of Indianisa¬ 
tion of the services accelerated at the ex]>ense of 
Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans, who have 
been replaced steadily and insidiously, by Indians. 
With the jjolicy of Indianisation itself and tho 
legitimate aspirations of Indians, the Anglo-Indian 
community, themselves statutory natives of India, 
have never been and can never be mimical. As one 
of the permanent communities of India, we wish 
to affirm our loyal acceptance of and support to the 
reforms and our full sympathy with the progressive 
realisation of self-government on well-measured 
lines for India within the Empire^ But, as a people 
who have built up and worked the various depart¬ 
ments of Government and who have deserved every 
consideration at the hands of the Government and of 
India, we strongly protest against the manner in 
which the policy of Indianisation has been manipu¬ 
lated to our disadvantage. 

This is exemplified in the sudden chances which 
have been made in tho system of recruitment into 
the provincial and some of tho higher services. For 
some time prior to the 1919 reforms appointments 
to tliesc son-ices were made by nomination from suit¬ 
able Anglo-Indian and Indian candidates. The 
former were required to hold a Senior Cambridge or 
equivalent secondary school final examination certifi¬ 
cate. The latter were required to possess a Univer¬ 
sity degree. The reason for this difference was not. 
as many have supposed, a preference given to Anglo- 
Indians, but. because for such appointments an 
Indian who had a secondary education only was not 
considered to be sufficiently qualified in English, a 
disability that did not apply to the Anglo-Indian, 
whose mother-tongue is English. Consequently, 
while Indians qualified l>v passing through univer¬ 
sities, Anglo-Indians stopped short at the limit of 
secondary education ; and when Government suddcnlv 
mado a University degree n nine gvn non for admit¬ 
tance into these Services. Anglo-Indians were taken 
at a serious disadvantage. This was aggravated by 
the fact that the educational Allabus imposed by 
Govermnent on European Srho-'ls was not designed 
to lead up to Indian Universities, but was devised to 
meet the requirement of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians under the old conditions, and it needs i.djust- 
ment to adapt it to the changed eiremittances of tlu* 
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present-tiny India. If any blame nttuclm for the 
existing state of attain; it ciuiimt bo placed nt tho 
door of the Anglo-Indian community, which has 
never been consulted in the matter of European 
education. How this adjustment may lie effected 
is dealt with el whero in this Memorandum in tho 
section on Education, and when this has been effected 
the Anglo-Indian will assuredly take his place with 
the other peoples of India in fair ami open competi¬ 
tion. Even now a large number of Anglo-Indians mo 
passing through the Universities and rendering a 
good account of themselves in open competition with 
Indians, but in tho meantime how is the Anglo- 
Indian to maintain himself if not adequately pro¬ 
tected in tho presence of ever-increasing competition 
from educated and progressive Indians? 

The figures given below will show how the com¬ 
munity has Ixjen replaced by Indians in (Government 
departments, particularly in the higher provincial 
service?, 


Clerks in the Indian and Bengal Offices in Calcutta 
from 1840-1SUO. 


Year. 

Authority. 

j Pcrrent- 
age of 
Anglo- 
j Indiana. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Indiana. 

1840 

Scott ’a Directory 

90-56 

0-44 

ISiKJ 

Account ant-General‘a State¬ 




ment 

18-17 

Si-85 


Provincial Civil Services, Deputy Magistrates and 
Deputy Controllers. 


Year. 

Anglo- 

Indiana. 

Percentage of 

Indiana. 

Anglo. Indiana. 

1862 

67 1 

145 1 

31-U 

1922 

12 

.319 

3-6 


Sub-Judges and Munsiffs. 



•j 


1 

Year. 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Indiana. 

| Percentage of 

1 Anglo- Indiana. 

1862 

23 

56 

29-1 

* 1922 

0 

293 

0 


Provincial Services of Bengal. 

No. of Anglo-Indian* ... . 73 

N'o, of Indians ... ... ... 3.030 

Percentage of Anglo-Indians ... 2-5 

Do. of Indiana . 97-5 

So fur has this displacement proceeded that in 
tho postal department, in the judicial services and 
in tome of the provincial service*, very tow Anglo- 
Indians nrc to lw found to-day. In the Government 
of India and Provincial Secretariats, in the forest 
department, tho salt department, the survey 
department and the excise, an almost similar 
stato of affaii* exists. The cumulative effect of 
this displacement lio* been that members of the 
community have been forced to seek subordinate 
employment in the railways, the telegraphs, and 
the customs. But, even hero, we feel that, under 
the stress and the misapplication of Indiatusution, 
wo are being gradually pushed out. 

The community has been criticised for its unpro- 
paredness, but the critisicm is in a large measure 
undeserved, for no one could have foreseen the 
clmngv* of Giu lOiii reforms. Y\'y cannot 
be blamed for the false sense of security into which 
we wen* lulled, for it cannot bo denied Government 
did nothing to discourage the belief that, as « people, 
who had played sucli a large and important part 
in the development of this country, our just claims 


would not ho ignored. In the circumstances, there" 
foro, our conviction remained unshaken that uny 
changes which might- bo introduced would be of 
such u graduul nature ns to allow us time to prepare 
uurselves to run a level race with the Indian, ns 
is demanded of ns by Government to-day. 

It is obvious that if ever we are to succeed in our 
struggle against such stu]>cmlou3 odds, we must iiave 
every facility for equipping ourselves educationally 
to meet the situation. The improvement of educational 
facilities is therefore the first requisite, and the 
whole question is exhaustively treated in the attached 
note on Education. But, linked with that question 
is tlie necessity for protecting the community from 
further displacement in the services, for the 
education of the child is mainly dependent on the 
economic security of the parent. Provided the 
An^lo-Indian is given constitutional saieguardi for 
at least .>0 years, we have every confidence that 
he will hold his own with the Indian in fair and 
open competition. The British Government owes 
this temporary economic protection to the Anglo- 
Indian community as a debt of honour to a people 
for whose presence they are responsible and who 
have rendered them loyal and invaluable service 
in the past. The right thinking Indian, also, will 
not deny the Anglo-Indian this moral claim to 
jirotecrion against revolutionary rhamjes ill order 
that he may bring himself into line with the other 
peoples of India and .so continue to lie as valuable 
an asset in tho coining * National Indiu ‘ as ho has 
been under the old regime, which is now passing. 
No scheme of self-government can afford to ignore 
tho rights of minorities and where, as in the case 
of the Anglo-Indians, a blood relationship exists 
with almost all the peoples of India, the clement of 
sentimental attachment and racial responsibiiit v 
should help to reinforce the political plea for pro¬ 
tection. 

It is neither expedient nor proper that there should 
be a sudden disturbance of economic conditions, 
and the community must be given the opj>ortunity 
of adjusting itself to changing circumstance*. This 
principle U, in a- measure, supported by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, for in tho recent '* railway " debate 
in the Legislative Assembly, the railway them her 
replying lo a violent attack bv Indian members on 
tho alleged excessive employment of Anglo-Indians 
and Europeans on railways, said it was because 
Anglo-Indians hail attained such a position in the 
railways service that it formed an important, factor 
in the economic organisation of their community, 
and in any measures which might displace the 
community “ the Government of India ought to 
proceed very cautiously.” 

It is noteworthy also that many moderate end 
enlightened Indians ailmit tho claim of Anglo- 
Indians to a reasonable share in the emoluments 
ol otfice in departments which have been built up 
hy them, such as the railways, the customs and 
the telegraphs. Indeed, when all isi said ami done, 
the numbers involved are so infinitesimal as com¬ 
pared with the twining million*, of India that any 
protection that may bo afforded, whilo it would bo 
tho ?alvat ion of our community, would hardly be 
felt by the Indian. 

Nevertheless, it i* obvious that the Indian’s age¬ 
long attitude of jealousy and resentment towards 
the Anglo-Indian cannot bo removed in u day. 
Until time has healed the wounds of acrimony and 
common sacrifices in the causa of n united India 
and have croateil a sense of fellowship, the belief 
that the Anglo-Indian is an alien will naturally 
continue to operate as an incitement to differential 
treatment wherever Indian* are placed in jiower. 
i’Jiis is but human and involves no reboot Jon on 
the character or sense oL fair ness of tho individuals 
concerned. Indeed, most Indians, if not all, look 
upon any one who calls himself an Anglo-Indian 
as an antagonist in all fields of employment- and 
as much as foreigner us a Britisher. 
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We would hero refer to the notion taken by some 
provincial governments, who, in recent circulars, 
t.g., “ Recruitment Rules for Bengal Services for 
1028 ” issued by the Bengal Government, clearly 
demonstrate that their chief desire is to satisfy 
the oxtmvHgent demand* of Hindus ami Muslims 
for certain fixed percentages in all departments; 
(the allotment for Muslims in the Bengal circular 
being 45 per cent.) unmindful, except as an unimpor¬ 
tant afterthought, of the interests of the domiciled 
community who helped to build most of these 
deportments. Indeed, the decision of communal 
percentages seems to be the outcome of pacts botwoen 
the Government on iho one hand and Hindus and 
Muslims on the other, with little or no consideration 
for the domiciled community. Again, iu all arrange¬ 
ments between Indian political parties, it is always 
a question of Hindu versus Muslim, the Anglo- 
Indian being regarded by both as an alien uud 
outside the pale of their consideration. This ex¬ 
clusion is due no doubt to the fact that percentages 
are calculated on the basis of population. We 
submit that this is unjust, as it is not the entire 
Hindu and Muslim population which is in competition 
with Anglo-Indians for these appointments, but, 
merely the literate sections who possess a secondary 
or higher education. It is, therefore, necessary 
that the system of calculating percentages should 
be revised. Consideration should also be given to 
the fact that iu India, where every employment 
tends to develop into a caste, certain communities 
have grouped themselves for generations into par¬ 
ticular services, thereby acquiring a special aptitude 
in these departments, Madrasis in finance, 

Sikhs and Gurkhas in the Army, Bengalis, in offices 
and law and Anglo-Indians in the railways. It 
is to the advantage of the State that communities 
should continue to be employed in those services 
for which they are best fitted. 

We would point out that the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report made special reference to the need for our 
protection in para. 3413. and that there is a definite 
safeguard provided in the " Instrument of Instructions 
given to the Governor-General anil Governors.” If we 
are to remain statutory natives of India without danger 
to our economic existence, these or any other economic 
safeguards will need to be rigidly enforced. That 
paragraph admits that the Anglo-Indian on historic 
grounds has a strong claim on the consideration 
of the British Government, and that Government 
must acknowledge and must lie given effective 
I>ower to discharge the obligation to see that his 
interests are not prejudicially affected. In 1023, a 
communal representation was received in deputation 
by the Secretary of State for India which set forth 
our grievances, but. it was because we continued 
to feel that these grievances had not been redressed 
and that the powers given to the authorities had 
not been adequately exercised to safeguard our 
interests that the community in India sent a deputa¬ 
tion to England in Ift25 which was received bv the 
Secretary of State for India. When it is borne in 
mind that, notwithstanding all these statutory 
safeguards, the economic interests of the community 
have been prejudicially affected by the Reforms 
already granted, it cannot be denied that we have 
some justification for viewing the future with grave 
apprehension. In saying this, wo have no desire 
to oppose the progressive realisation of self-govern¬ 
ment in India, but, to point out that it is proceeding 
at a rate which it* prejudicial to the vested interests 
of the Anglo-Indian community which more than 
any other has a claim to consideration equally on 
historical, moral and economic grounds. 

We would here refer iu Lhe sp.-ei,h made by (VI. 
AppJ/n M.P., in flu? House of Commons on the 
India Office vote in 10213 and Earl Winter ton's 
reply : 

Colonel Apphn : “ Bur we have one res]ionsibility 
in regard to which I hojie the noble lord will try 
to do something later on, that is, the responsibility 


to those people known as Anglo-Indians. We are 
personally^ responsible for their existence. They 
aro neither British nor Indian, but they are in an 
extraorilinary position. Under our laws we have 
called tlwm statutory natives of India; under 
another law wo call them British subjects. They 
fall between two stools. Whenever any form of 
real self-Government comes to India I want to 
ask the noble lord if Lord Birkenhead has come 
to any decision os to the status of the Anglo-Indian 
in India, and whether any hojw has been held out 
to them in regard to the only services, in which 
they ore fit to take part. The Anglo-Indian is only 
able to tako part in certain activities. He is quite 
unable to do ordinary labour. He has in the past 
lived os a servant in the Government in some sub¬ 
ordinate position. He has aspired to the Indian 
Medical Service. Except very rarely the Anglo- 
Indian docs not hold a high position but occupies 
various subordinate ]>ositions. These are gradually 
being tuken by Indians. It is up to us who still 
have all the appointments in our Civil Service, to 
see that the Anglo-Indian has fair play, is given 
the same work in India as a British subject, and 
is given some sort of status there.” 

Earl Winterton : • • • Then there was a 

question with regard to the position of Anglo- 
Indians, and I should like to say that everyone 
must sympathise with the difficulties and disabilities 
which that community suffers. The hon. and 
gallant member who raised this question will agree 
that those difficulties and disabilities, which may 
have been aggravated by the Government, are 
mainly duo to quite other causes. Their status 
and their future, and the question as to what can 
be done for them by the Government in order to 
reduce their difficulties, are under consideration 
at the present time. A number of them came to 
this country on a deputation a year or so ago, were 
received by the Secretary of State and hail a full 
opportunity of putting their views before him. 
Communication has gone on since between the 
Secretary of State anil the Government of India 
on the subject." 

How great a menace displacement from the Ser¬ 
vices is to the community will beVppreciatei 1 when 
it is pointed out that these are its main avenues 
of livelihood, and, if they are closed, no others are 
open to it. The community being accustomed to 
Euro|lean modes of living, has an economic standard 
much above that of the Indian, which makes com¬ 
petition with the Indian entirely inqwssible. The 
Anglo-Indian cannot take to menial or agrarian 
occupations. Emigration owing to the colour bar. 
is possible only for a few. The -Army is practically 
closed to it. Vocational training is advocated for 
Anglo-Indians with a view to greater employment 
in industry. Some advantage might be gained from 
this if Eurupean business firms, such as .Jute mills, 
factoriiw, etc., would, instead of importing labour 
from the United Kingdom, undertake to employ 
and train the youth of the community, as is to-day 
being successfully done for the Jewish corrununity 
by. Jewish mills in Bombay: but, while a bright 
industrial future lies ahead of India, it is question¬ 
able, judging from present indications, that the 
Indian will allow Anglo-Indians any great si lore 
in the expansion. We might here quote a para¬ 
graph from “ India, 1925-2tj " with advantage :— 

“ It should be noted at the outset that, with 
the exception of the Anglo-Indian community, and 
the educated Indian middle classes whose case has 
been already discussed, there is broadly speaking 
no unemployment problem in India. Even to 
numbers uf the educated tnidiilc cla-^ca, unemploy¬ 
ment is not normally the ruinous disaster which 
it is to their confreres in Western countries for the 
joint family system, which is one of the outstanding 
features of Indian social life, guarantees them the 
means of existence if nothing /nore. It is a very 
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sorry substitute fur employment, hut oven this 
source is denied to Anglo-Indian*. 1 

It is said the British Parliament gave the present 
Reforms to India, as an award, in appreciation mul 
gratitude, for her services during the past great. 
War. While the operation of the Reforms 1ms 
helped to protect the economic interests of Indians 
it cannot be denied that being placed as we are 
between East and West, the Anglo-Indian ami 
domiciled European community lias suffered and 
will continue to suffer from the effects of these 
Reforms more than any other community. We 
are therefore tempted to ask the British Parliament: 

Is this to be our only reward for our war services 
and loyalty extending from the old John Company 
times to tlie present day ? If ihis be so. then India's 
gain will be our loss. Surely the British nation 
does not intend this 7 It is to obviate such an 
eventuality that we have devoted various chapters 
of this Memorandum detailing our past and present 
positions in various Government Services and have 
referred to our record of service to the Empire ns 
our greatest onset and our main claim for protection, 
if not permanently, at least for a stated period, 
within which we desire to so equip ourselves as to 
stand on our own feet. 

We would accordingly request that adequate 
safeguards be provided for a stated jieriod ijj the 
Provincial Civil Services, Provincial Judicial Service, 
Municipal Offices, Government of India and Pro-*, 
vincial Government Secretariats, Salt, Forest, Survey, 
Police and other such services, and that, with regard 
to Railways, Telegraphs and Customs, in view of 
the fact that these departments have been practic¬ 
ally built up and maintained by Tls, since their 
inception the recognition of our claim should be 
enacted in specific terms in the Statute that will 
bo the outcome of tho Simon Commission’s Report. 

The Services. 

Since our problem is more an economic than a 
political one, we propose in the following chapters 
to deal with the more important of the Services in 
which Indianisation* lias seriously affected our 
economic position, owing to the bias from both the 
Indian and European and ns is very well illustrated 
by tho conduct in two different sets of Services; 
on the one hand, t.c., in tho Railways. Telegraphs, 
Customs, the Police, anil tho Postal Service aimed at 
depriving us of our right as statutory natives of 
India to share in the benefits of Indianisation, and 
on the other hand, i.e., tu the Army and the Indian 
Medical Department, aimed at depriving us of our 
just claims as European British subjects. 

Railways. 

Pond ion on Hallways .—The position of tho com- 
imuiity on the Railways is one of the most important 
matters with which this Memorandum deals, because 
this service affords employment to 14,000 Anglo- 
Indians and about 3,000 domiciled Europeans, male 
and female. Of these, about tlu ee-fourths are married, 
and allowing throe children per family, one obtains 
a total of about G8.000 men,'women ami children, 
either employod or dejiendeut on the Railways : 
in other words, nearly one half of the domiciled 
community. 

Pant History .—It is an undisputed fact that it 
was with British capital that tlte pioneer Britisher 
and his offspring tho early Anglo-Indian and domiciled 
European laid the first railway sleepers in India 
about 70 years ago. These pioneer workers are 
represented on tho railways to-day by their third 
ami fourth generations. In curly days their salaries 
were mere pittances, a* compares! witli tho present 
day attractive rates of pay. Famine, small pox, 
cholera, malaria and other diseases took their daily 
toll from among theso Workers, who were scattered 
over tlie country, living in the jungles with no social 
amenities and, at times, far removed from medical 
aid, which, itself was in a primitive state. They 


toiled on from day to day mul year to year, sustained 
by their loyalty to the country and tho Government. 
Time was not so long ago when every engine-driver, 
guard and station official was cither a European or 
Anglo-Indian and many of them rose to the highest 
positions, some becoming successful agents and 
general traffic managers, nnd in some railwaya about 
JO per cent, of officials were promoted subordinates. 
The risks ami pVivitions attaching to railway work 
were too great mul the salaries too small to attract 
tho Indian. It was the Anglo-Indian who helped 
to build up aiul develop tho raiiwuv system* in 
India, whilo tho Indian was content to let us do the 
spade work. In 1920 there were not many Indian 
employed on the railways except as menials or lower 
subordinates. The railways in time became a source 
of sternly revenue to tho Government of India, and 
the Anglo-Indian community is entitled to claim 
that their share in the development of the trade and 
commerce of tho country’, in this sphere at least, 
is one which it would be impossible to value adequately 
in terms merely of rupees, annas and pies. 

That in the past wc have enjoyed a high peicentago 
of appointments and even to-day hold a fair number 
of posts, especially in the upper subordinate grades, 
is due. in the first place, to tlie fact that, until quite 
recently, there was no competition; Secondly, to 
our past continuous service and greater'trust wort Ill¬ 
ness and loyalty to our employers ; and thirdly, 
to the fact that labour and living were cheojjer than 
they are to-day. As a result of continuous ami more 
or less hereditary employment the Anglo-Indian, 
community Iwcame an integral part of Indian 
Railways and our economio weltare was intimately 
linked with the prosperity of the railways. While 
SO employe*l we servod with the old Volunteer Force 
and the I.D.F., and in course of time compulsory 
enlistment into the Indian Auxiliary Force became 
a rigid condition of Anglo-Indian and domiciled 
European employment on all Railways. To-day tho 
Railway Battalions form the backbone of the Force, 
and are frequently called upon to protect railway 
property and quell strikes, thus playing nn important 
part in the internal defence of India. Tho various 
railway mechanical and carriage and wagon work¬ 
shops were also almost entirely manned by tho 
community, and. os the need tor importing covenanted 
employees, such as drivers, guards, firemen and others 
in large numbers from England gradually decreased, 
their places were filled by Anglo-Indians. 

It was in this atmosphere of economic contentment 
and apparent security of employment that the 
Reforms commence*.I to operate in 1920. Neither 
official nor subordinate receive*I any hint from tho 
Government as to the far-reaching changes that 
were to follow, t'ndcr the stress of tha clamorous 
demands made by Indian members, who early showed 
u marked hostility to tho position occupied by the 
community on the railways nnd demanded such a 
speedy rate of I ud utilisation that, if granted, could 
only result in inefficiency and tho throwing out of 
employment large numbers of our community, the 
Government of India showed unmistakable signs of 
yielding. That they were influenced by the clamour 
oi the Indian is clear from the fact that, in their 
desire to help the community thoy tried to conceal 
from the Indian members the exact number of Anglo- 
Indians and domicile*! Europeans employed on the 
railways, ami so we find in tho Railway Board 
Administration Rejiort for 1924-25 Anglo-Indians 
are not shown ns such, but as a separate clasp, and 
are classified os Mich nondescripts iw " other classes. ’ 
It is this vacillating and hesitating policy on the 
part of Government that is causing us such grave 
apprehension. It Government are in favour of tho 
retention of n largo proportion oi Angio-Indiana in 
consideration of their past .services, their loyalty, 
ami devotion to duty.tlvir fidelity and their superior 
worth, it would he to the interest of all concerned 
if tlicv openly admitted it, but it wi-ems aa if Govern¬ 
ment‘are doing their best to cvuJo answering tho 
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many questions on Anglo-Indian Railway omploymont 
that are being asked daily injhe Legislative Assembly 
and though they realise that our community fumiah 
more reliable, if slightly more expensive, railway 
workers, they do not aeom to have the courage to 
say ao to the Indian M.L.A, questionor. In their 
anxiety to conciliate theee questions, they overlook 
the fact that, for employment purposes, Anglo- 
Indians are statutory natives of India and that 
a service manned by Statutory Indians cannot 
possibly be more Indianised; and thereby expose 
themselves to the charge of perpetuating a difference 
between Anglo-Indians and Indiana. Their answers 
seem to convey the impression that the comiqpnity 
is being retained on the railways, not for its intrinsic 
worth, which has been abundantly proved, but, by 
favour of the European official who himself is being 
pressed by Government to put into effect the policy 
of Indiana ation. Although agents fctate they cannot 
run the railway efficiently without their Anglo- 
Indian and domiciled Eurof>ean workers. Government 
insist, not only on the appointment of a larger number 
of Indians, but, on their rapid promotion to the upper 
subordinate grades, apparently to show in each 
year’s Railway Budget a marked increase in Indian- 
isation, possibly with a view to winning over the 
Indian opposition to their demands for grants. 
There are numerous instances in the Legislative 
Assembly where Indian members have moved large 
cuts on the plea that Indianisation of the Services 
is not being given effect to, the attacks being directed 
at Anglo-Indians. 

Assurances of protection have, it is true, from time 
to time been given to the community by various 
Commerce Members and even by the Right Honour¬ 
able the Secretary of State for India; and the Govern¬ 
ment of India have, we sincerely believe, made a 
genuine endeavour to carry them out, but their 
resistance seems to have proved unequal to the 
yearly increasing pressure for IndianiBation. To-day, 
although we still enjoy a favourable percentage of- 
oppointmepta on the railways, our future position 
s anything but assured. Indeed we consider it 
13 in jeopardy anti, unless protection is afforded us < 
in the shape of a definite enactment, it will not be 
long before we meet the same fate in the Railways 
as we have met in other Government Departments. 
This would be a poor reward to a community on 
whom Government relies whenever Indians go on 
strike, as evidenced by the 1923 East Indian Railway 
strike, when even Anglo-Indian school children 
cleaned the railway carriages and our lads left their 
schools to work this railway to enable H.R.H. tho 
Prince of Wales to travel in comfort and safety when 
ho visited India. Again, in 1927, it was our loyalty 
that kept the Bengal Nagpur Railway open to traffic 
and prevented the strike from spreading to other rail¬ 
way’s, and in tho present East Indian railway strike wo 
are again witnessing the part ever played by our men 
who are performing even menial work in their offorts 
to keep the Howrah Railway Station open to goods 
and passenger traffic and to prevent the present 
strike from spreading. 

That the Government are appreciative of our 
services and are fully alive to their responsibilities 
on our behalf has been clearly enunciated more than 
once by the official spokesman in the Legislative 
Assembly. Only last March the Honourable Sir 
George Rainy, Commerce Member, in the course of 
the Railway Budget debate, remarked : “ Tho point 
I want to make plain, if I can, is this. There are 
certain things that we cannot do. For one thing, we 
cuiilcf not—I think my friend, Sir Charles Innes said 
so before—oust Anglo-Indians from the appoint¬ 
ments the individuals actually hold in order to replace 
them by Indians. There is also another aspect of 
the case to which f think it is necessary to refer here. 
When, as a matter of history, members of a particular 
community have held a very largo number of appoint¬ 
ments of a particular class, inevitably tho whole 


economic organisation of the community becomes 
involved with that fact. That is a point that the 
Government of India cannot possibly ignore and to 
take measures which would summarily involve a 
sudden violent dislocation of the economic existence of 
an important community Would clearly bo a matter in 
which the Government of India ought to proceed 
very cautiously. I want to give that warning.” 

This was supported by the Honourable Mr. A. A. L. 
Parsons, Financial Commissioner, Railway Board, in 
the speech he delivered in the Legislative Assembly 
when he said : "I must now turn to & wider and I 
think a more difficult subject which was briefly- 
touched upon at tho beginning of Pandit Kunzru’s 
speech. There is a community whose interests are 
most ably represented in this House by Colonel Gidney, 
who by their energies did obtain a very considerable 
proportion of appointments with which we are now 
dealing. There is a community whose energies 
were given to the great benefit of railways at 
a time, I think I am right in Baying, when 
railway work of that character did not make'the 
appeal to, at any rate, some other classes of the 
inhabitants of this country which it now does. We 
are not dealing here with any question of providing in 
accordance with the policy of the Government, for 
the representation of a minority community in certain 
services. Those orders are well known and I do not 
think affect the present case, for it is certain that the 
Anglo-Indian community have at least their share of 
these appointments. On the other hand, times have 
changed. The Railway Board recognise that there 
are now members of other communities who would 
like to come into these appointments and I am sure 
my honourable friend himself has no objection to 
these appointments being thrown open to them and 
has no fear that his own community will in the long 
run suffer by a severer conqjetition in a wider field. 

I am attempting to make an appeal to this House to 
deal in a spirit of no heat with an important question. 
The position actually is, therefore, that the Railway 
Board have informed agents that they consider that 
Indians should be given the same opportunities of 
showing their aptitude and capacity for these posts as 
Anglo-Indians, with the result that they are obtaining 
an increasing number of these posts. The latest 
figures I have got show for example, that in 1927, 
among the subordinates drawing Rs. 250/- per 
mensem and over, there was a reduction of 50 
Europeans, a reduction of 44 Anglo-Indians, an 
increase of 121 Hindus, an increase of 38 Muslims and 
an increase of 60 of “ other classes." I think that is 
all that it is right I should sav on that question. 

I hope I have made it clear that the Railway Board 
do not consider Indians of any community unfitted 
for these particular appointments and I have made it 
clear that where there are vestiges of racial discrimina¬ 
tion left, if they are brought to our notice, we are 
prepared to examine them, and, if wo can, remove 
them. We do not want to have different grades of 
pay or different terms of service for any particular 
community in this country, and, while hoping that 
we shall still retain the services of that community 
which lias served us so Well in the past , we do hope 
. to see a larger number of young Indian boys coming 
into these subordinate services.” 

While we are grateful for these individual assurances 
which afford protection to the present employees 
they carry no permanent protection or safeguard 
even for a 3tated period; on the contrary they not 
only imply that more Indians will he employed in the 
future, a claim we do not and cannot dispute, but, 
also, that in the policy of Indianisation of Railways 
the community apparently occupies the position of a 
separate class, apart from all other Indian com¬ 
munities. But iiow can Angio-Indiana, who mu 
statutory natives oi India, be replaced by other 
natives of India, i.e., Indian Indiana'/ Surely Indiani¬ 
sation does not imply ex-Anglo-lndianisation. 

Indianisation, however, has been proceeding apace, 
nnd during the year 1024 many of our men were 
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discharged from tho railways, in ponu* instances o> 
moke room for Indians nn a cheaper rate of pay ; while 
the years 1926-20 and 1920-27 witnetwed a pheno¬ 
menal increase in the employment of Indians. 

Despite the fact that we are admitted on Railways 
as Statutory Natives of India, and though Govern 
ment stresses it in tho Legislative Assembly as 
ontitling .is to equal rights with nil other communi¬ 
ties, the Indian refuses to accept it. It would be idle 
to deny the right of the Indian to employment on 
Railways, but we. who built the Railways, strongly 
protest against any definition of Indiamsation which 
would epell usurpation of Anglo-Indian employment 
on the Railways. VVe regret to state that to day to 
almost every Indian, whatever be his political creed, 
the Anglo-Indian is for occupational purposes as 
much an alien as the purest-blooded Britisher. The 
Indian wants tho Anglo-Indian to declare himaolf an 
out-and-out Indian before he will recognise his 
equal claims. This will be evident from a perusal of 
the Legislative Assembly debates in which occur 
hundreds oi interpellations from the Indian showing 
resentment at the position we have earned on the 
Railways and further desire to deprive the Anglo- 
Indian of his right, as a Statutory Native of India, for 
continued employment. Indeed, the Honourable 
Member representing the community on the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, Colonel Gidnoy, has frequently been 
accused of sailing under false colours. Mr. Ranga- 
chariar, a former Deputy President of the Legislative 
Assembly, who was very emphatic about the terms on 
which the Indian would accept the Anglo-Indian 
and include him in his proportions of employment, in 
a memorable speech in 1923 remarked that *’ not 
until the Anglo-Indian thought as an Indian, did as 
an Indian,” in other words, not until he threw aside his 
statutory position and British heritage, would the 
Indian accept him. Mr. K. C. Neogy, M.L.A., in a 
speech delivered on the 24th February, 1928, in the 
Legislative Assembly went further and said, during 
the discussion of the Railway Demands for Grants, 
that he spoke for the ** pure-blooded Indiana ”— 
“ the Indian Indians ”—and not for those who claim 
an admixture of other blood. All this goes to prove 
that the Indian resents the present employment of 
Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans on the 
Railways and that, while avotving that lie does not 
wish to oust him, he is anxious to gel rid of him us 
soon as he can and that by Indiamaation he practically 
means ox-Anglo-Indiomsation. Thore is also, we 
regret to add, evidenco that the policy of Government 
is one of appeasing the Indian and that each year they 
are weakening in their resistance to Indian clamour. 
Under such conditions it is surely not surprising 
that the community, which has rendered time 
honoured service to the Railways in India, and which, 
by such employment, is consequently so closely welded 
to Indian Railways, is nppiehcnsive of its future and 
resents this endeavour on tho paj-t of the Indiana to 
displace them. 

The tabic of statistics, as given below, extracted 
from the Government of India Repent by the Railway 
Board on Indian Railways for 192.6-2(5 mid 1926-27, 
Volume II, giving the grand totali of the various 
communities employed on all Indian Railways fur 
all grades of employees from th« menial to the official, 
will show that in 1926-27, out of a total of 7,62.5. r >3, 
there were 4,998 Europeans. 14,007 Anglo-Indians 
and 7,43,348, Indians und “ other clio.-cs *’ which 
works out to a communal percentage ■ >!—- 

Anglo-Indians l 88. Euio]H.-ruis 0 (in jer every 
hundred Indians. 

It might be said that, as this total oi Indians 
includes all .types of menials it. is not a fair method 
of working out communal proportions. Even it wo 
»i• i —, if rrui-sf 1-* r-‘t*‘*'?nbe:-'d large 

number of Anglo-Indians aro to-day employed as 
booking clerks and on ;h<* Crew system on Indian 
wage rate*-. Many Anglo-Indian youths are to-day 
being employed os Engii.dl-speaking nynalluhs ( t.c ., 
firemen} on Indian wages; indeed, the tendency on 


most mil ways to-day, especially on new exionsiona» 
is to reduce all salaries to the present Indian rates. 
This is defailod to show tHat there are many Anglo- 
Indians who. rather than face the ghastly privation* 
of unemployment are working to-day on Indian 
wages, though their standard of living i* much higher. 

A moro accurate estimate can be obtained by ascer¬ 
taining tho actual number of Anglo-Indians employed 
m lower subordinates; tuke our total employment 
on Railways; i.<\, 14.007 in 1920-27; deduct from it 
3,763. which represents our total upjwr subordinates 
und 108, whicli represents our total otKctals; the 
balance of 10,073 represents the number of Anglo- 
Indian* working as lower subordinates, drawing 
salaries from about Rs. 35 to under Rs. 250 p.m. 

RnroKTS dv the Railway Board on Indian 

Railways for 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1926-27. 

Volume II. Api*endl\ C. 

Statement of X umber of Servunta of all races employed 
on all IlnUway systems (open lines only ) at the close 
of the years 1924-25. 1926-26 and 1926-27. 


Number of Servant# Employed. 


Year*. 

Euro¬ 
pe *n. 

Statutory Indioo#. 

Hindu*. 

Mn.ltm. ^ An S ,fV 0, ber 

i • 

TotaL 

1924- 23 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

5.567 ; 
1 5.0)8 | 

4.998 i 

1 1 

542.430 
! 542,239 
i 550,925 

1 

104,389 

168.086 

168.322 

13.675 

14,007 

*32.830 

22.595 

24,301 

745.210 

751.603 

7G2.553 


* Die number of Anglo-Indiana concealed under the 
gujso of. *ntl together with “ Other CIomm." 


Percentage of CoMin-NAL Employment. 
Anglo-Indian* 1-88 per 100 Indians. 
Europeans 0-69 per 100 Indians. 

Statement showing Total Increase or 
Mileage on Indian Railways. 


1924-25 


1925-26 I 1926-27 


RouteMileago | 3-4,42^*57 ' 34,695-82 | 35.13195 
Trock Mileogo j 47.211-B7, 47,732-04 j 48,497-52 


Vpper Subordinates —Whereas, about a decade 
ago there wero very few Indians ns upper subordinates, 
a reference to the statistics as given below, extracted 
from tho Reports by the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways for 1925-26 and 1926-27 Volume I. will 
show that in 1925-26 thero wire 1,572 and 1.693 in 

1926- 27, repining nearly 800 Europeans and in 

1927- 28 replacing 44 Anglo-Indians—a fact- which 
supports tho Ixtlict that, in response to tho clamour 
of Indians, Indian subordinate* and ofiice clerks are 
being promoted to appointments as upper eubordinates 
at a phenomenal rate, promotions for whicli our men 
buvo had to serve 2u to 25 years aod for which 
hundreds of them are to-day still patiently waiting 
to obtain. Alt hough we hold more upper subordinate 
appointments than Indians to-day, the totals for 
the year 1926-27 work out at Europeans 2,076, 
Anglo-Indians 3.765. ami Indians and other claasee 
2.4 34. demon-.: rat mg that, whereas but a few years 

and Ai,^1^ Indians wore almost 
exclusively employed as upper subordinates, in 
1926-27 Enrol .runs held 25 per cent., Anglo-Indians 
44 4 per and Indians and other classes 

29 6 per cent. These statistics also allow that within 
the voir 1926-27 tho number of European upper 
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7,82*- 


J3 

,85 

705 

470 

8.295 


• The number of Anglo-Indians was concealed *n ler the 
guise of and together with ** Other Classes." 


Communal Percentage— 

(1) Europeans .25-0 per cent. 

(2) Anglo-Indians .44-4 per cent. 

(3) Indians including other classes 29* 6 jwr cent. 
Superior Services .—The statistics as given nre 

obtained from the Reports by the Railway Board 
on Indian Railways for 1925-20 and 1928-27 Volumes 
II, show how the various communities are situated. 
Whereas a decade ago, there were very few Indian 
Railway Officials, it will be seen that, in 1920-27 
Europeans held 1,520 appointments; Indian.-*, in¬ 
cluding “ other classes ” 454, ami Anglo-Indians 169, 
which works out to Europeans about 70-U per cent. 
Indians and other classes 21-1 per cent, and Anglo- 
Indians 8 per cent. 


Reports by the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways for 1924-25, 1925-20 and 1920-27. 

Vol. I. Appendix F. 


Statement of Gazetted Officers of corrvspohdiinj 
rank employed on Class I lie, ilways. 


j 

Item. 


Total. 


1925. • 

1920. 

1927. 

Total— 

i 

... 


Europeans . 

1,485 

1,490 

1,520 

Statutory Indians— 




(*i) Hindus . 

252 

29 4 

342 

(fc) Muslima . 

45 1 

50 

M 

(rj Anglo-Tndiwus 

— 

152 

Hit) 

(» t) Other Classes 

•100 

47 

r. 4 

Total. 

1,948 

2,045 

i *•"* 


* The n milter of Amdo-Ind'ans was cnnrcdlvd under iln* 
guise of. ami together with “ Other Clasns. 

Communal Percentao es. 

ilj Europeans . 

(2) Anglo-Indians 

(3) Indians including other classes 
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pence to the speech made by the Honourable 
/way Member in opening the 1928 Railway 
/Debate increases the apprehension of the 
jnity with regard to its future as far as official 
Atments are concerned. Speaking in *he Legis- 
i Assembly when presenting the Railway Budget, 
reference to Indianisation of the .Superior 
way Services, Sir George Rainy said : “ I have 
( e general remarks to make as regards the financial 
iition of the Railways, but, before I come to them, 
are is one other matter to which I should like 
•iefly to refer, I mean the progress made in recniiting 
ndians for the superior services on the Railways, 
dembers will find a very full account of wlmt has 
been done in the past two years on pages 60 to 72 
of tho Railway Board's report on Indian Railways 
for 1928-27; but, I am in a position to supplement 
the information there by some further and later 
figures. 32 i>or cent, of tho porraanent gazetted 
appointments created in 1925, and of the vacancies 
which occurred during that year in such appointments 
on State-managed Railways were filled by Indians. 
In 1926-27 the percentage practically doubled ; it was 
over 62 ]>er cent. This year, on the latest ovailabTe 
figures; it seems probable that 42 Indians will he 
appointed to Superior Railway Services, including 
the 13 candidates who, as announced last week, 
were successful in the examinations for the Indian 
Railway Services of Engineers and the Transportation 
and Commercial Departments of the State-managed 
Railways. We are only expecting IS Eurojjean 
recruits this year for the State-managed Railways, 
so Indians are likely to obtain 70 per cent, of the 
appointments. We are rapidly reaching the percen¬ 
tage recommended as our aim by tho Lee Commission. 
So far I hove only been referring to permanent 
appointments. But wo have also succeeded recently 
In obtaining a much larger proportion of suitable 
Indian recruits for the temporary Engineers posts 
on the State-managed Railways which our large 
construction programme requires. When, in 1925, 
we began to recruit temporary Engineers in large 
numbers, we first of all advertiser! in this country' 
for them; but the immediate response was not as 
good as we could have wished, and we only succeeded 
in obtaining 28 sufficiently well-qualifier! men of whom 
seven were Europeans. In order not to hold up the 
programme of development we had therefore to 
obtain recruits from England through the High 
Commissioner and wo got. from him in all 43 tcnqxjrary 
officers on three y^ear agreements, of whom 9 were 
Indians and the rest Europeans. Subsequently, in 
Januury, 1927, we advertised a^n for recruits in 
India and obtained a much more satisfactory response; 
we have consequently stopped the recruitment of 
temporary engineers in England altogether. Since 
January, 1927, wo havo obtained 20 temporary 
engineers in India of whom 18 are Indians, ami we 
have now got arrangements for maintaining a register 
of approverl candidates for employment, to whom 
appointments are offered as they fall vm-nnt. I r«m 
conscious that this reference to Indianisation breaks 
the sequence of my speech, but, I thought the House 
would be glad tn have these figures before the general 
discussion on the budget takes place.’’ 

Thus it will be seen that the Government of India 
have Indianised 70 per cent, of Superior Railway 
appointments created within a few years, though, 
the Lee Commission recommended 75 per cent, in 
about 25 years or more If. this 70 per cent, included 
a fair proportion of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled 
Europeans there would be no need for apprehension, 
but. as far as is known. !)5 per cent, of these recent 
70 pop cent. Indian appointments have h.:c:; giver, 
to Indians—very few to Anglo-Indians. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. In 1925 the Railway 
Hoard issued regulations governing the entrance 
into most, superior railway services which insisted 
on a degree qualification through a severe competitive 
examination. The Government of India was well 
aware that there wore very few Anglo-Indian 
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graduates anti that by this sudden alteration the 
door was being practically closed to us. who. up till 
then, in return for our work and worthiness, had 
been able to enter tho Superior Services by promotion 
from the subordinate grades, on some Railways 
to the extent of about 50 per cent. To make matters 
worse, and almost synchronising with this, the Railway 
Board passed orders that only 15 ]ier cent, of sub¬ 
ordinates were to be promoted to tho official grades. 
Tims again the opening was considerably narrowed, 
and it will bo seen that the Government of India have 
not only practically closed the door to ns, but have 
opened it wide to the Indian. In other words the 
community that helped to build up the railways, and 
who. but a few years ago supplied a high percentage 
of their officials has, in less than a decade, been 
denied adequate consideration by the Government 
in its desire to satisfy the clamour for Indiimisntion. 
To add to our difficulties tho Anglo-Indian upper 
subordinate, however efficient, finds it very difficult 
to enter the official grade to-day because the majority 
of the 15 percent, promoted subordinates are selected 
either from covenanted Europeans or Domiciled 
Europeans. 

A further prejudicial factor is disclosed by n 
reference to these statistics, in which the total for 
Anglo-Indian officials in. 1927 is shown as 169. As 
there was a suspicion that this total included a large 
percentage of acting official appointments, enquiries 
wore made from Railway Agents and from official 
replies so far received it appears that about 40 per cent 
of these 169 Anglo-Indian official appointments are 
of a temporary or officiating character, and, which, 
unless confirmed, are of little value to the conununity, 
whose employment os officiating officials means to the 
Government the extraction of first class labour at a 
minimum wage on a temporary basis until such time 
as a permanent imported European or degreed Indian 
is available. We would point out that these appoint¬ 
ments are of particular importance to the Community 
as it is from these grades that Selection Committees 
are formed to recruit subordinates. 

At tliis rate of Indianisation of the Superior Railway 
Services 70 to 80 per cent, of officials will be Indians 
within tlie next 10 to 15 years. Prejudicial and unfair 
as this is to those of us who aspire to become officials, 
it will react with even greater intensity on the Aiurlu- 
Indian lower-subordinates, he.. the tiremen, ticket 
collectors, etc., who eventually become the upper 
subordinates, because they are appointed weekly by 
Selection Committees consisting of Railway officials. 
Anglo-Indians are seldom on these Selection Commit¬ 
tees, because we have so few permanent officials in 
the community. If in timo 70 per cent, of Railway 
Officials are Indians, then, these Selection Committees 
must necessarily be composed of a larger number of 
Indian Officials and it is only natural to expect 
that they will appoint Indian applicants as sub¬ 
ordinates in preference to Anglo-Indians. That this 
appi tension is not imaginary 1ms lately been proved 
when un Indian Railway Official, delegated to select 
men foy a new Railway system, exhibited niuiked 
communal preference. " Imlianisation of the service 
is, of course, a political ns well as an administrative 
problem, and it is quite reasonable to argue that as 
far as some of the Indian services are concerned 
political arguments may safely be allowed to prevail. 
But it will be acknowledged that the Railway is not 
one of these services." 

In making these criticisms, wc have no desire to 
appear ungrateful for the employment Government 
litis hitherto given us in our struggle against great 
odds, though it i«» a generally iu.* i pied fact limt 
Anglo-Indians have proved rhemselvcs worthy of 
such treatment; nor am we dissatisfied with the - 
present number of Anglo-Indians employed as lower 
anti upper subordinates. It is not ’.he present that, 
we fear, but the future, and it is to safeguard ourselves 
against passible developments in the future that 
the following domonds are suggested for the considera¬ 


tion of tho members of the Indian Statutory 
Commission. 

Protection .— 1. That the present number of Anglo- 
Indian anil Domiciled European lower and upper 
subordinates be not reduced for a further period of 
50 years. 

2. That owing to the manifest injustice consequent 
on the sudden change of policy in the matter of 
recruitment to the Superior Railway Sendees, which 
now demand a degree qualification, the I. A. or I.Sc. 
bo accepted as a qualifying examination for another 
30 years. 

3. That 15 per cent, of Superior Railway competi¬ 
tive appointments be reserved for nomination by the 
Government of India. 

4. That lor the next 30 years 50 per cent, of the 
75 per cent, apfiointments in the Superior Services 
reserved for Indionisation be obtained by the 
promotion of approved .Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European upper subordinates. This will enable a 
fair number of Anglo-Indians to enter the Superior 
Services till sucli time as they are able to equip 
themselves to compete on equal terms with Indians. 

5. That only those, who, have admitted themselves 
Statutory Natives of India receive the benefits of tho 
above demand, to attain which 

(«) all Railwnys should take necessary steps 
to ascertain this information ; 

(6) the question ** Are you a Statutory Native 
of India t " should be embodied in the agreement 
form enlisting on emplojee, as is done for all 
Provincial Civil Services. 

6. That the promotion of covenanted European 
subordinates be not included in the above, but, their 
appointments be confined to the 25 per cent, reserved 
for European Officials. 

7. That irrespective of any other suggestion, and 
in view of the large numbers of Anglo-Indians in the 
subordinate service whose interest? are at stake, a 
certain number of Anglo-Indian officials or non- 
offieials be appointed to every Selection Committee 
when subordinates are being selected. 

8. That any measure of protection afforded us be 
sj>ecilH:ally included in any enactment that inny be 
tiro outcome of the Indian Statutory Commission's 
Rc| >ort. 

Reasons fnr Demand. —Tho demand for special 
protective measures, for a limited period is baser! on 
the- following facts nnd considerations. Any attempt 
to displace us too rapidly from our present position 
of economic security must inevitably result, in 
crippling the education of our children, by which alone 
wo can hope to compete with the Indian. 

2. The loyal nnd meritorious services we have 
rendered to tho Railways from their very inception, 
mid to India, and the great part wo have conse¬ 
quently played in rhe 0 |>ening up of the trade, com¬ 
merce and industries of India. 

3. Tho accumulated revenues Anglo-Indian 
employees have helped to bring to the Government 
of India during tho past 70 odd years of Railway 
administration in India. 

4. The fact that about 14.007 of its Anglo-Indian 
members and about 3.0U0 Domiciled EurojM'ans are 
enlisted in the Indian Auxiliary Force and thus 
constitute a valuable asset to tho internal defence of 
India. This compulsory enlistment of Anglo-Indians 
mid Domiciled Europeans, as a term of emplovincnt. 
is not exact oil from Indians. The Community in very 
proud of the honoured place it occupies in the 
Auxiliary Force and would bo the last to suggest 
any alteration, but it submits »hat such employment, 
in n measure, augments its claims for special piotcctiun 
in ;i Department it ha* nut only built up, but, protects, 
and because the Community can always be depended 
mi during strikes or other crises. 
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Indian Telegraph Department. 

The Indian Tolegrapli Department is yet another 
instance of an utility service in which the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Community has, in 
the role of pioneer workers, done the spade work, 
faced the dangers of isolated existence sjjont in the 
jungles, exposed to various diseases, and after 
continuous labour of over half a century, doveloped it, 
stage by stage to such a condition of utility and per¬ 
fection, that with the improved status ami enhanced 
salary of its employees, it began to attract the Indian. 
With the rapid progress of Indiunir.atitm taking place 
in all the services it soerns certain that in a very 
short time the Anglo-Indian Community will be 
displaced by the Indian in this servico also. 

Past History .—It is an irrefutable fact that the 
foundations of the Indian Telograph Department 
were laid and the traditions built up exclusively by 
the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Com¬ 
munity. We have but to take our memories back to 
the 1857 Indian Mutiny to appreciate the great part 
played by the Department, for, had it not been f<y rhi 
Indian Telegraph Department, it is quite HLtfiy that 
the history of India would have been a different one. 
Apart from the services rendered to Government by 
this Department as a whole, the annalB of the Indian 
Mutiny afford amplo evidence of the heroic conduct 
of many Anglo-Indian Telegraphists, among whom 
the name of Brendish, to whose memory the late 
Lord Curzon, when Viceroy of India, unveiled a 
monument in the Imperial City of Delhi, will live for 
ever as one, who, despite the massacre of his comrades 
whilst on duty, displayed the greatest presence of 
mind and courage by standing at his post and sending 
that memorable message across the telegraph wires, 
which not only arrested the advance of the Mutineers, 
but enabled the British troops to take prompt and 
effective action and so saved for England the whole 
of the Punjab or, as Sir Robert Montgomery put it, 
“ the Electric Telegraphs saved India.” These 
words were repeated by Lord Curzon at the unveiling 
ceremony. It might well be contended that for this 
act alone the Anglo-Indian community has a special 
claim for protection in the Telegraph Deportment. 
From the Mutiny to the recent GreatjJVar, the Indian 
Telegraph Department has played a great part in 
all campaigns in India and Burma, as also in 
Mesopotamia, and not only has it nobly responded 
to the stress of its daily work on such occasions, but 
Anglo-Indian members have freely volunteered for 
active service, many of whom were mentioned in 
despatches and received honours. Moreover, the 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European members of 
this Department have supplied and still supply a 
large contingent to tho old Volunteer Corps, the 
I.D..F. and to-day. as members of the Indian Auxiliary 
Force, form an effective defence, protecting in times of 
need telegraph offices ami their lines of communica¬ 
tion. It is also well known that Anglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Europeans of tho Telegraph Department 
were almost exclusively employed in the various 
North-West Frontier Expeditious, Chen Lusliai and 
Chen Hills Expeditions, and in the Burma War of 
1886. 

Effects of Indianisalion .—Till tho year 1878 every 
Branch of the Department was manned entirely hv 
Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans, and, 
although, in subsequent year?, Indians were gradually 
admitted into it, the Government of Lidia found it 
necessary, as recently as 1902-3, to make a definite 
pronouncement that the percentage of Anglo-Indians 
and Domiciled Europeans employed in the Depart¬ 
ment should not fall below 663 per cent. This per- 
utiuittgu was steadily maintained till about iUlii, 
after which year, notwithstanding the orders of tho 
Government of India, more Indians entered and tho 
percentage of Aimlo-lndians dropped to about 5U per 
cent, in 1920. It was mainly during this period, 
191G-20, on forcciul representations being made by 
the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European employees 


of this Department, that Government realised its 
obligations towards them and raised their salaries 
status, anil prospects. It was in this much improved 
and attractive condition that the Reforms began to 
‘ opemte on this Department, but, since the year 1920, 
and notwithstanding the fact that Anglo-Indians 
are Statutory Natives of India, their percentage has 
gradually but steadily decreased till to-day it has 
fallen to about 40 per cent. We are naturally 
apprehensive of a still further decrease and unless 
early and adequate protection is given the same fate 
awaits the community in this service as has overtaken 
it in almost every other Government Department. 

Statistics .-—In support of this statement we desire 
to quote figures of Anglo-Indian and Indian em¬ 
ployees from one of the largest Presidency Telegraph 
Offices in India—Calcutta 


1013-1918. 


Anglo-Indians 

. 329 


Indians 

. 99 



1918-1923. 


Anglo-Indians 

. 252 

(decrease 77) 

Indians ... 

. 178 

(increase 75) 


1923-1928. 


Anglo-Indians 

. 100 

(decrease 103) 

Indians ... 

... 242 

(increase 143) 


These figures show a decrease of 50 per cent, within 
a short space of 15 years and may be taken as applying 
to the Department generally—a poor return for a 
community that has rendered such great and meri¬ 
torious services to the Empire. It is true that to-day 
members of the community enjoy a large share of 
the Superior appointments reserved for subordinates 
of the Service as also the Superior Traffic Service 
appointments and the upper subordinate grades, this 
condition is not only depart mentally justifiable, but, 
naturally right as being the just reward to subordi¬ 
nates, who, after long and continuous years of service 
by sheer merit and ability have advanced step by step 
to some of the highest posts. In the lower subordinate 
grades, however, there is a steady increase of Indians 
who will, in time, occupy the upper and superior 
appointments which iye held to-day and which will 
be held for a few more years to come by the present 
generation of Anglo-Indians. Wo also understand 
that, as a result of a reduction of 25 per cent, in 
Home recruitment into the Superior Telegraph 
Services, these appointments will be recruited by open 
competitive examination in India, in which on Univer¬ 
sity degree will be demanded and which, in itself, 
owing to our paucity of graduates, will practically 
close this door of recruitment to members of the 
community. 

The Right Honourable Lord Birkenhead, Secretary 
of State tor India, when he received the 1925 Anglo- 
Indian Deputation, acknowledged the great services 
rendered by the community to the Empire in the 
Telegraph and Railway Dcpurrraents. If any further 
recent evidence is required it can be obtained from the 
Annual Peports submitted by one"of the ablest 
Dirac tore-General, Posts and Telegraphs, Sir Geoffrey 
Clarke, I.C.S., an administrator who frequently 
stated in public that, but for the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European employees, the Telegraph Depart- 
mont in India could not be administered as efficiently 
ns it was done during his Directorship. 

We have no desire, indeed, wo would not refute the 
right of other Indian communities to seek and be 
given employment in the Telegraph Department, but, 
we feci wo have more than an ethical claim on the 
Government to protect the position cf tho Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European community in this 
Department, for it is our porogarive, ns Statutory' 
Natives of India, to share in the full benefits of Indinu- 
isatian und an adequate percentage of appointments 
in those departments in which wo have for generations 
shown particular uptitudinal ability and in which 
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our economic interests uro so intimately welded. 
Displacement of our labour at the ruto that is being 
-witnessed to-day is bound to react on and seriously 
disturb the domestic economy of a In rue section of tlio 
community, for it must be remembered that there are 
to-day about 2,000 Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European employees in this Department- who, with 
their wives and children, constitute a total of about 
8,000 of the Domiciled Community employed or 
dependent on the Telegraph Department. 

Demands. —(1) We therefore res] wet fully desire 
that the percentage of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled 
Europeans employed in certain sections of this 
Deportment bo raised to the level of 60 3 per cent, for ft 
period of 25years, and that for the succeeding 25 years 
it should not be allowed to go below 5U per cent, in 
those branches of the Service. 

( 2 ) In those Sujierior Service apj>ointinents. to 
be recruited by open competitive examination. 33* per 
cent, be reserved for suitable members of the com¬ 
munity by promotion from the (subordinate ranks. 

Reasons for Demands. —We make these demands in 
return for the services the community in this Depart¬ 
ment has rendered in the development and adminis¬ 
tration of India from the pre-Mutiny jjeriod to the 
present day, and for the special aptitude it has shown 
for this employment, which may be characterised as 
hereditary. 

The principle of employing particular communities 
for particular services of the Government is clearly 
demonstrated and practised in the Indian Army, into 
which recruitment from none but the martial races is 
allowed, such as the Sikhs, Pat bans, Dogras, Ghur- 
khus, Pimjab Muslims, etc. This recruitment from 
particular communities is rigidly maintained on the 
policy that those races have an aptitude for such 
employment which entitles them to be classed os 
martial races. I 11 a lesser degree the same principle 
of aptitudmal employment ia being practised by 
recruiting Madrasis into the Finance Department of 
the Government of India. Wo request that Govern¬ 
ment apply the same principle of reservation to tho 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Community 
for special employment in the Telegraph Department. 

. Customs. 

The present insecure position of Anglo-Indians 
and Domiciled Europeans in the various Customs 
Detriments in- India is tho cause of grave anxiety 
to us. There are very few Departments or Govern¬ 
ment in which the displacement of members of the 
Community, under the process of Indianisation, has 
been so marked os in this Department. 

The Preventive Branch of tho Service in Calcutta, 
for instance, since its inception in 1852, till the 
introduction of the Reforms in 1920, was entirely 
staffed, by Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans, 
To-day thev fill Jess than SO per cent, of these appoint¬ 
ments. I [\ the short space of eight years one-fifth 
of the .Knglo-lndians and Domiciled Europeans 
employed in this Branch have been displaced. At 
thus rater, within a few years the pressure of Indianisa- 
tion will ' have squeezed the Community entirely 
out of the Preventive Department. 

The exclusive employment of Anglo-Indians in the 
Preventive Branch in pre-Reform days was un¬ 
doubtedly due to their peculiar suitability fur tho 
work. Apart from the responsibility of preventing 
contraband articles from entering or leaving tho 
country, there was tho very important duty of 
preventing the smuggling of arms and ammunition 
into India, and tho realisation of the Community's 
inherent loyalty to the Government was indisputably 

thn factor which inflnnnr-.vl i': llV »r n ,n..n, m 
this important branch of tho service completely 
with members of the Domiciled Community. For 
close on 70 years these conditions prevailed. What 
the loyal and the devoted work of rh.- Community 
Unring this long period has meant to tiio < h>verimwnt 
and to India, if only by way of preventing the smug¬ 


gling of arms and ammunition into tho country, 
cannot now be known. Xor can tho value of this 
service, in the dark days of tho Mutiny and during 
tho many subsequent periods when India was in 
tho throes of civil disturbances, be adequately 
assessed. For these services alone it was reasonable 
to expect that the economic position of the Community 
under the Reforms would rccoive adequate protection. 

Those remarks apply mutatis mutandis to the other 
important Appraisers’ Branch of tho Calcutta Customs 
Service. Till 1909 Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
entirely staffed this department. During tho ten 
years that followed eight Indians were admitted. 
Since tho Reforms, however, the progress of Indian - 
isation has been accelerated, and between the years 
1920 and 1927 14 more Indiana were employed, 

bringing their total strength to 22 in a small depart¬ 
ment of 38 men. It will bo seen from this that, 
although, up to 1909, the department had been 
entirely staffed by Anglo-Indians and Domiciled 
Europeans, in 1919 it entertained 26 per cent. Indians, 
and in 1927 the percentage of Indians had risen to 60. 
If Indianisation of this department proceeds at this 
rate, within 20 years Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
will be entirely supplanted by Indians. The state¬ 
ments of the Preventive and Appraisers’ Departments, 
of the Calcutta Customs Service given below will 
bear out these facts. 

In the section of Protection we have already dealt 
with the evils which will result to the Community 
if the present rate of displacement is allowed to 
proceed unchecked. We would point out here that 
in the Preventive and Appraisers' Departments of 
the Customs Service tho best way of ensuring 
temporary security would bo to guarantee to Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans a fixed percentage 
of appointments for a period of fifty years, inx. 
in the Preventive Branch 75 per cent., and in the 
Appraisers’ Branch 50 per cent. 

It cannot be denied that the many hundreds of 
crores of rupees that have accrued to Government 
from this major revenue-earning service is in a large 
measure due to the honest and -faithful work of the 
Anglo-Indian Community. The claim for this tem¬ 
porary protection cannot, therefore, be regarded 
at all extravagant, jiarticujfu-ly os the number of 
individuals involved is so small as to be of negligible 
economic importance to the Indians, whereas it means 
the uplift and salvation of many members of our 
community. The total amount of revenue which 
has been earned by the Customs Department from 
the Port of Calcutta alone, from 1894 when the General 
Tariffs were introduced to 1920 when the Reforms 
came into force and Indians were admitted into the 
Customs Department, is Rs. 10.392-73 lakhs. 


(1) Customs Preventive Service, Calcutta. 


Y '.ars. j 

1 

No. of Anglo- 
Indians and 
Domiciled 
Kuropeails. 

No. of ' 
Indians. ' 
1 

1 

Approx. 
Percentage 
of Indians. 

191 s —1010 ; 

_ 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

1919-1920 : 

249 ■ 

5 

2 

1920-1921 

24U 

14 

k 

1921-1922 i 

23 0 

19 

n 

1922-1923 

230 

24 

94 

J923-1924 

222 

32 

12* 

HUM-1925 j 

214 

40 

15* 

1925-1926 I 

208 

46 

18 

1920-1927 | 

204 

50 

20 

1927-1928 ' 

201 

33 

20* 


Sanctioned Strength :— 

14 

Inspectors . 

Officers . 

240 

Total . 

... 234 
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(2) Customs Appraisers’ Department, Calcutta. 


mos 


No. of Indians 
employed. 
Nil 

1009 


1 

1910 


3 

1914 


5 

1917 


S 

1920 


f) 

1922 


10 

1924 


IS 

1926 


20 

1927 


22 

Present Strength Indians 

22 


Present Strength Anglo-Indians 

ami Domiciled Europeans ... 18 

Sanctioned Strength ... 3S 

Postal Service. 

Indianisation has practically Bhut out tlio com¬ 
munity from the Superior and Upper Subordinate 
Grades of this Service (excluding Telegraphs), in 
both of wliich, at one time, it held many appointments. 
This exclusion has been the development of many 
years. A reference to the statistics given will 
support this statement. We make no complaint 
against thB lower subordinate appointments, especially 
in the mofussil, because the standard of living and 
the customs and habits of Anglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Europeans are such as to preclude them 
from living on such small wages and in Indian villages. 

In the Probationary Superintendent’s Department 
it will be noticed that not a single member of the 
Community has been appointed since 1924, and it 
must bo remembered that it is these officers who nrc 
appointed Reserve Superintendents and eventually 
rise to the grade of Postmaster-General. Unless 
this rate of Indianisation is checked and members 
of the Community are appointed, we shall disappear 
from this Department. At present there ap[>ears 
to be some unwritten law that is excluding Anglo- 
Indians from entering the Department as Probationary 
Superintendents. A reference to the Postmaster 
grades of Rs. 700-800 and Rs. 350-850 shows that 
a fair number of Anglo-Indians are employed, but 
these are men who started as subordinates and are 
to-day reaping the benefits of their earlier labours. 
In the Rs. 250-350 grade Indians are in tlio majority. 
We desire that one-third of these appointments should 
lie held by Anglo-Indians. It is, however, in the 
lower grade of Postmasters from Rs. 180-250 that 
the effects of Indianisation are very pronounced, 
lur hero there are 123 Indians anti only five Anglo- 
Indians. Again, in the Grade of Inspectors of Post 
Offices, Rs. 180-250, in the Provinces of Bengal 
mid Assam all the appointments, 89 in number, are 
held by Indians, a condition which we believe obtains 
in other Provinces. As regards the mofussil officials 
rhore are 1,851 Indians employed and not a single 
Anglo-Indian. Items 10 and 11 of the statistics 
given add further testimony to the fact that the 
Community is all but excluded from these grades, 
there being 1,186 Indians as against 10 Anglo- 
Indians. It seems that in this Sen-ice there is no 
room for further Indianisation. 

Superintendents in India, Rs. 300-750. 

181 Appointments. 

(1) Indian. Vacant. European <fc Anglo-Indian. 

130 2 49 


Probationary Suyerintendents, Rs. 200. 

15 Appointments. 

(From 1924-27.) 

(2) Indian. Vacant. European ,fc Anglo-Indian 
15 Nil. Nil. 


Subordinates who have been permitted to 
appear for the Superintendents’ Examina¬ 
tion AND WHO HAVE PASSED. 

(3) Indiah. Euroyen & Anglo-Indian. 

41 5 

Postmasters, R s . 700-SO0. 4 Appointments. 

(4) Indian. Vacant. Eurojiean Anglo-Indian. 

Nil. 1 3 

Postmasters. Rs. 350-650. 37 Appointments. 

(5) Indian. Vacant. European & Anglo-Indian. 

19 3 15 

Postmasters, Rs. 250-650. 110 Appointments. 

(6) Indian. Vacant. El nope an & Anglo-Indian. 

62 2 32 

Postmasters, Rs. 160-250. Bengal 5: Assam. 
134 Appointments. 

(7) Indian. Vacant. European & Anglo-Indian. 

123 6 5 

Inspectors of Post Offices, Rs. 160-250. 
Bengal & Assam. 89 Appointments. 

(8) Indian. Anglo-Indian. 

89 Nil. 

Officials in Mofussil—Time Scale of Pay. 

(9) Indian. European &. Anglo-Indian. 

1,851. Nil. 

Officials in Calcutta G.P.O. &. T.S.O.s in Tims 
Scale of Pay. 1,020 Appointments—R s. jn-ljjo. 

(10) Indian. Vacant. European Jc Anglo-Indian. 
1,002 11 7 


Reserve Officials in Calcutta G.P.O. & T.S.O.s. 

187 Appointments —Rs. 50-160. 

(11) Indian. Vacant/ European & Anglo-Indian. 

1S4 Nil. 3 

Police. 

That Indianisation has effected us prejudicially in 
the Police Service is instanced in the case of the 
Calcutta Police. Taking one department of this 
Force, the Thenas (Police Stations), we find that 
before Indianisation set in practically every Thana 
in Calcutta hail a European or Anglo-Indian in 
charge. Indeed, 30 of th?se appointments were held 
by Anglo-Indians. To-day only four are held by 
them. The remaining 26, which include nil the 
principal stations, are held bv Indians. Besides this, 
a system of Police Outposts has been introduced to 
deal with work of nn inferior nature, to which Anglo- 
Indians are preferably posted, with the result that 
they receive no training in investigafion and are 
rarely ap|iojnted to Tliamis. By this means the Anglo- 
Imirffn element has been almost entirely eliminated, 
end Indianisation is proceeding apace despite the 
great need for neutral officers in this Service, as was 
demonstrated in the recent Hindu-Moslem riots. 

'Die same state of affaire exists in the superior 
grade of tlio Calcutta Police. Statistics show that in 
1915, out of a total cadre of 12 Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners of Police, there were only four Bengalis, while 
to-day tlio |)ositicin is completely reversed mid 
there are eight Bengalis holding such appointments 
as against tivo held by Anglo-Indians. 

The Indian Medical Department. 

(Military Branch.) 

The Indian Medical Department, which is tho 
Junior Mcclicul Service doing duty with British troops 
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under the orders of the R.A.M.C., hoa been in existence 
for nearly a hundred years. It is recruiteil entirely 
from the Domicileil Community and is employed for 
duty only with British Troojis, though a certain 
JK-Tcentagr is em[»loye<i in the various Provincial 
Civil Medical Services, as aUo in Jails and Asylums. 
Its members to-day receive a course of five years' 
professional training in the Medical Colleges of 
Calcutta and Madras under eminent I.M.S. Pro¬ 
fessors mid have hitherto received a Diploma which is 
of purely depart mental significance, but of inferior 
market vnluo to the Indian qualification. There is 
no need to enlarge on the ]Jost record of aervico of the 
Department. Suffice to say that, in whatever sphere of 
duty it has been employed, in peace or war time, in 
India, or out of it, members of the I.M.D. have not 
only proved thomselves a credit to their department 
ami to their community, but have added lustre to the 
annals of the Army ami the profession to which they 
belong. Many of them have, by open competition, 
entered the I.M.S. and risen to the highest ranks, such 
as Sir Patrick Hehir, K.C.I.E., K.C.B., late D.M.S., 
Mesopotamia and Northern Command, India; Col. 
J. Sykes, Col. O’Gorman and many others. 

The Army Department has always insisted on 
British origin as a condition precedent to recruitment 
into this department. In former dayB recruits were 
selected bv officers commanding British regiments, 
generally from the sons of soldiers, who 'had the 
option of receiving thoir pay either in sterling or in 
rupees and to retire in England, if they so wished. 
Recruitment is still a jealous preserve and is even 
to-day confined entirely to the Domiciled Community 
—men of British origin with British traditions, 
culture, customs and manners. 

Since the Great War, the differential treatment 
meted out to this Department, as compared wit h other 
departments in the I.U.L., (the Indian Unattached 
List) and the I.M.L. (the Indian Miscellaneous List), 
is a typical instance of the disabilities and injustices 
which attend the dual status given to us and its 
practical application in a Department where Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans are enlisted and 
enrolled, not as European British subjects, but as 
British Warrant Officers, is so markedly luijust that 
it has frequently been referred to the Army Depart¬ 
ment, bur so far without result. The Indian Un¬ 
attached List consists of such departments os the 
Indian Army Service Corps, Indian Army Ordnance 
Corps, Military Works Corps, etc. 

Tiie Army Member stated in the Legislative 
Assembly, in reply to a question asked him, that this 
differential treatment was due to the fact that the 
I.M.D. (1) is recruited entirely from the Domiciled 
Community, and (2) is not a port of the British Army, 
but an integral part of the Indian Army. 

We desire to draw the attention of the Commission 
to these two points, os they demonstrate the post- 
Refurm attitude of Government, towaids the 
Community. 

(I) It is admitted that the Department is recruited 
-entirely from Europeans, Domiciled Europeans, and 
Anglo-Indians in India, but a similar iccriiitment 
obtains to-day in tho I.U.L., und, though Anglo- 
Indians do not figure so largely in it, we know of 
many Anglo-Indians serving in the I.U.L. Indeed, 
it is not an uncommon occurrence to find an Anglo ^ 
Indian father serving »n the I.M.D. while his son is 
enlisted in the I.U.L., or two brothers serving in 
different departments oue in theJ.M.D., and the other 
in tho I.U.L. Moreover, all the departments in the 
I.U.L. and tho I.M.L. are now Indian Corps formed 
and recruited in India. True, the bulk of recruitment 
'int » the i.U.L. and I.M.L. is from seconded vim of 
tie* British Army, but, by their recruitment in India 
and their employment in on admittedly Indian Corps 
these men. ipso facto, accept an Indian or Asiatic 
domicile for employment purposes, ti fact which 
places them on tho same footing with the I.M.D. 
The place of recruitment is the pivotal point in repaid 


to tile determination of domicile in nil other depart¬ 
ments of the Government of India to-duv. 

(2) This statement is obviously incorrect. The 
I.M.D. is as much an Ancillary branch of His Majesty 's 
Land Forces in India as is any department in the 
I.U.L. Moreover, whereas the I.U.L. are largely 
used with Indian troops, the I.M.D. can lie attached 
only to British Army units (vide para. 43 n and 6. 
“ Regulations for tho Medical Services of the Army- 
in India This para, together with para. 132 of 
the " Order of Precedence (British Ranks) Regulations 
for the Army in India," establishes beyond dispute 
that members of the I.M.D. are “ British King’s 
Commissioned Officers ’’ or “ British Warrant Officers 
in the Regular Land Forces of His Majesty’s Army 
in India." Again, Warrant Officers of the I.M.D., are, 
by Regulations, given precedence over every other 
lir it iah ^jW arrant Officer. For purposes of discipline, 
the 1.303. come directly under Aimy orders and not 
under the Indian Army Act. Moreover, a member 
of the I.M.D. is sworn in and attested on joining the 
Service tho same as is a British soldier under the 
Articles of War anil the Army Act. He is, therefore, 
as much a British Warrant Officer as any member of 
the I.U.L. and neither the place of recruitment nor 
considerations of colour con deprive him of his claim. 

A survey of the past history of the Department 
shows that in earlier days members of the I.M.D. 
were attached for duty permanently to particular 
British regiments, under the disciplinary control of 
the officer commanding. When on active service, 
they formed part of that particular regiment in 
exactly the same way as the I.M.S. and the R.A.M.U. 
formed part of the regiments they served, before the 
introduction of the Station Hospital System. There 
is not a single regulation, order, or instance on recoid 
to prove that a member of the I.M.D. lias ever been 
attached to an Indian regiment, except temporarily 
On the other hand, one has only to recall the cam¬ 
paigns in which British troops from India have 
participated to realise the extent to which tho I.M.D. 
has been requisitioned for service with British 
regiments and formed part of the medical personnel. 
Both regimental and departmental records furnish 
conclusive evidence of this. One could quote 
authorities *ul infinitum in support of the contention 
that the I.M.D. although recruited in India, is more 
an integral part of the British Army than any other 
Department either in the I.U.L. or the I.M.L. In 
view of this, the finding of the Army Member, to 
which wo have referred above, cannot be allowed to 
pass unchallenged. 

Before the Great War, all these sister Departments 
were treated more or less as equals. Xo one thought 
of such an entity as the * Domiciled " or the *' Anglo- 
Indian " community as distinct or different from any 
other community from which the Ancillary branches 
of the Army were recruited. .Such a differentiation 
is essentially a post-war phase of thought. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it has not only operated to the detriment 
of the I.M.D. but, incidentally, has .caused much 
unnecessary bitterness by creating n cleavage between 
the members of these Services, with no possible 
object, that we can see, except to safeguard the future 
of the British soldier against the inroads of 
Indianisatinn. Tho recent liberal enhancement of 
pay and pensions to the I.U.L., which is nothing more 
nor less than a miniature Leo concession lias 
materialised largely, us a result of the influence and 
pressure that members of the Department have 
brought to bear on the Army Authorities, tiirough 
Heads of Military Departments at Army Head¬ 
quarters. Incidentally, there is not a member of the 
I.M.D. employed in the offices of the Army 
Department. 

This favoured treatment to tho I.U.L. w-hjeh wifi 
add to the already over-burdened Military Budget 
a surn amounting to Rs. lo,2-?,0Ul). while the cost of 
the time scale of promotion will nmount to an 
additional sum of Rs. 1 .Ull.OOO per annum, is 
rendered all the more inexplicable by the fact that 
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there is no dearth of candidates for the I.U.L. and 
the I.M.L. Their lists compare very favourably 
with the I.M.D., which as a result of this differential 
treatment, is much under strength. 

Some of the concessions and increases ;that have 
been granted to the I.U.L. have subsequently been 
extended to the I.M.D., but in a lesser measure and 
from dates varying from nine months to two years 
lat-er. and only after tho injustice had been exposed 
in the Legislative Assembly and appeals had been 
submitted by members of the Department. Never¬ 
theless, these belated concessions clearly indicate 
that the Army Department, however reluctant they 
may be to admit it, are cognizant of the principle of 
equality of statue of these various Departments. 
And further, they have the effect of discrediting the 
distinction that is sought to be made between 
recruitment from the Domiciled Community and 
others, thus proving that the present-day exclusion 
of the I.M.D. from the benefits of Army Instructions 
(India) 2S6, 287 and 1134 is merely a reflex of the 
communal rivalries to which the Reforms have given 
birth and intensified. While it is true that, for 
occupational purposes, we are regarded as Statutory 
Natives of India, it is equally true that for Military 
purposes we are European British Subjects, but 
Army Regulations go further and classify and recruit 
members of the I.M.D. as British Warrant Officers 
and not as members of the Domiciled Community, 
or Anglo-Indians, or European British Subjects. 

A reference to the attached statement showing 
the differences between the salary and allowances 
of fully qualified professional men of the Domiciled 
Community such as those that form the I.M.D., and 
those of British soldiers of inferior education and 
status, will show the invidious differences that exist. 
The astounding fact will bo further revealed that a 
Staff-Sergeant promoted from the ranks receives in 
salary and allowances about Rs. 380 per month, 
».e., more than the salary of an Assistant Engineer 
in the Superior Railway Service, and almost double 
the salary of a 4th Class Assistant Surgeon of the 
I.M.D., and that, eight years after he becomes a 
Major, he receives a total salary of Rs. 1,100 per 
month, including allowances, as compared with Rs. 
700 which a Major in the I.M.D. receives. And, y*t, 
I.M.D. men are recruited from the beat families of 
the community and about 12 per cent, of its members 
are in possession of British medical qualifications, 
equivalent to that of I.M.S. and R.A.M.C. officers, 
and are in every way superior to the I.U.L. The 
further fact will be revealed that the British Military 
Hospital nurse, who takes her orders from the 
Military Assistant Surgeon, is iu receipt of a salary 
and allowances of about Rs. 4U0 p.m. or twice that 
of a 4th Class Military Assistant Surgeon of the I.M.D. 

In view of the facts ami considerations set forth 
above, wo consider no Army committee has any 
authority to create such a difference between the 
various Ancillary branches of the Army, anil would 
point out that, apart from its financial oxtravnpnnce, 
the scheme involves a breach of the King's 
Regulations. We, therefore, submit that all 

concessions that have been granted to tho Ancillary 
branches of the Army should immediately he extended 
to the I.M.D. in their entirety: - Otir request is :— 

(1) That, the I.M.D. bo definitely classed as 
one of the Departments mentioned in Appen¬ 
dix XXVII Regulations lor the Army in India. 

(2) That Army Instructions (India) 2Sli and 
2S7 as also 1134, bo made applicable in their 
entirety to the I.M.D. with equal retrospective 
effect. 

(3) That the revised pension rates of tho I.M.D. 
whieii have been sanctioned from i. 111.1927 be 
given with rctrosi>eetivc effect from the 1st Octo¬ 
ber, 15)20 as in tho ease of I.U.L. 

(4) That, should thn revised Jtension rates, 
sanctioned to the I.U.L. from the 1st October, 
1923, be given retrosi*?ct ivc effect so an to include 


I.U.L. pensioners, who retired on or after the 
1st April, 1919, the same concession should bo 
extended to I.M.Di pensioners who retired, or, 
who were in receipt of the present rates of pay 
on or after the 1st April, 1919. 

(5) That the curriculum of educational and 
professional studies for entrance into the I.M.D. 
be raised so as to enable future entrants to obtain 
a degree instead of being handicap|»ed by the 
possession of an inferior diploma. 

Civil Branch. , 

As in the I.M.S. bo in the I.M.D., its war reserve 
has been utilised for more than 50 years lor Civil 
Medical employment in the various provinces, tho 
Railway Medical Sendees, Superintendents of Jails. 
Lunatic Asylums, and in many political apjiointmcnts, 
as also in Iraq and Mesopotamia. The great and 
valuable services rendered to the country by these 
officers are officially admitted and received a well- 
earned tribute from Sir Reginald Craddock in the 
minute of dissent he appended to the Lee Com¬ 
mission’s Report. If any doubt can possibly exist 
as to the prejudicial effect of Indianisation on the 
community it should be, once for all, set at rest by 
the evidence of its action in the case of those I.M.D. 
men who were employed in the Provincial Medical 
Services. 

Before the Reforms there was a steady recruitment 
of capable I.M.D. men, mostly those in possession of 
British qualifications, into the various Provinces: 
indeed, admission was looked upon as a legitimate 
prize by deserving members, and constituted a vested 
interest. Since 1920, however, in response to 
pressure in the Legislatures, certain Provinces, such 
as the United Provinces, and the Punjab, have 
closed their doors, altogether, while other Provinces 
have considerably curtailed the number previously 
employed. Madras, for instance, will not retain 
their services after they have received commissioned 
rank, while other Provinces are expected shortly also 
to issue orders against their employment. We have 
frequently represented this matter to the Government, 
of India, but have received no satisfaction- Indeed, 
the recent Communique issued by the Secretary of 
State for India regarding the reorganisation of the 
I.M.S. and the reapportionment of Civil Surgencies 
and other Civil appointments entirely ignores tho 
I.M.D. Unless the position is rectified, the I.M.D. 
war reserve will soon be completely shut, out from 
such employment and drafted back into the Military 
Department, causing unnecessary distress, through 
the enforced unemployment of many who deserve a 
better fate. The Civil field of service has given 
employment to about 250 I.M.D. officei-s, who, with 
their wives and families, form a total of about 2.000 
of the community. We plead that men in the 
I.M.D., esiwcially those with a record of rood service 
or with Indian degrees or British qualifications, be 
allowed to enter the Civil Medical Services of ail 
Provinces and that Indianisation should not prejudice 
their claims to such employment. 

See Tabular Statement Appendix, p. 303. 

Armv. 

Onr allegiance and our loyalty to all that is 
British has been our creed ever and certainly needs 
no reaffirmation on our part, but, now that Govern¬ 
ment has stressed the Parliamentary Statute calling 
us Statutory Natives of India for occupational 
purposes, we are confronted with the problem of our 
future position in the military organisation of India 
and cannot allow the fact to be overlooked, that for 
defence of Empire purposes, we are vl.i-s.-d as 
Eumivan British uobjects 

Tin; bulk of the old Volunteer Force, from which, 
during the Great War. evolved the Indian Defence 
Force and which, in its turn became the present 
Auxiliary Force, won and is still to-day, computed of 
Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans. This Force 
which is an effective second line of defence, auxiliary 
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to the standing British Army, means a saving to-day 
of the considerable sum of about 2 erorrs of rupees 
yearly to the Indian Exchequer. Wo have already 
detailed our past military services to the Empire but. 
as further instance of our fitnees for military service, 
we would refer to the record of the Indian Medical 
Department, an integral part of the British Army in 
India, ami a Department exclusively reserved for 
members of the Domiciled Community. It was only 
during the War, however, and when England had 
need of more men ami women that all ranks of the 
British Army and its Ancillary branches, such ns 
the Indian Army Service Corps, the Indian Ordnance 
Corps and the Military Nursing Service for Women, 
etc., were thrown open to us and we were freely 
enlisted and treated on terms of equality with the 
British officer and soldier.' When peace was declared 
the doors were closed again, and, to*day, we find 
ourselves in precisely the same position, as far as 
the Army is concerned, es we occupied in 1S29 when 
Mr. Ricketts, the Anglo-Indian representative was 
sent on deputation to England to petition the House 
Of Commons on beba!F%f the community. As in 
1329, so in 1928, all avenues of employment in the 
British Army are closed to us, unless we deny our 
birth-right, or, as the Government of India advises 
us, we elect to send our boys to England for enlistment. 
The Anglo-Indian Community is the only one in 
India to-day that is denied the privileges and honour, 
as loyal citizens of the Empire, of serving as regular 
soldiers in the Army. Many representations have been 
marie in vain to Government and the Indian Army 
authorities for the community to be allowed to form 
an Anglo-Indian Regiment or Battery, or, to enter 
the various Ancillary branches. Indeed, we under¬ 
stand that one Commander-in-Chief, not aware of 
the duality of status accordti to us by Statute, when 
asked for an opinion on the desirability of the employ¬ 
ment of Anglo-Indians in the Army, replied that he 
thought, the problem would be well on the way Jo 
solution if the community would definitely declare 
whether it desired to be considered Indian or 
European, instead of sitting on the fence. We regard 
this exclusion as on insult to our community. 

We desire that— 

(а) We be allowed to form an Anglo-Indian 
Unit, or Battery, or Signal Corps. 

(б) We bo allowed to enlist in all the Ancillary 
branches of the Army, such as the Indian Army 
Service Corps, the Indian Army Ordnance Corps, 
Military Works Service, as also the R.A.M.C. 
(Ranks), etc., etc. 

(c) We be given 50 per cent, of commissions 
in the Auxiliary Force within a period of 10 years. 
In this connection we would point out, that 
though we form the major part of this Force, 
nearly 20,000 out of a total force of 32,000, 
we have in it only 110 Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European officers. The Army authorities have 
definitely refused our request for more officers 
and placed the resjxmsibility for such appoint¬ 
ments in the hands of Officers Commanding 
Battalions. WTien we turn to the Indian 
Territorial Force which has just been re¬ 
organised, we see quite a different picture, for 
every officer in. this Corps, except jierlmps the 
Commandant nnd the Adjutant., is or lias to be 
an Indian with the same Status, etc., as an 
officer of the Indian Auxiliary Force; and yet, 
it must not be|forgottcn that the Indian Terri¬ 
torial Force is the second line of defence of the 
Indian ^rmy and is liable for active service 
abroad. When this demand was preyed from 
all sides in the Legislative Assembly and in 
Cu uni lit tec on behalf of the Indian Otfirers. 
and. violent attacks were made on Government 
in connection with the Sandhurst Committee, 
the Army Department did not hide behind the 
Officers Commanding, but. frankly yielded to 
pressure and consented to the Indiun Territorial 
Force being officered by Indians with equal 


status and a larger percentage of Indians being 
admitted into {Sandhurst. Here you have a 
community, whoso record of military service is 
undeniable and, though it supplies the bulk of 
the Auxiliary Force, it is denied an adequate 
shliro in the officering of this Unit. We are, 
in a largo measure, silenced into ac epting this 
position by the pressure of conscription on the 
largo numbers of Anglo-Indians in the Auxiliary 
Force (approximating to 14,000) for whom em¬ 
ployment on the railways is comlitional on 
enlistment. This treatment is one more illustra¬ 
tion of our peculiar difficulties, placed as wo 
are niidwav lie tween the European and the 
Indian, actually of neither, with our very 
existence threatened in the land of our birth, 
for which we have given of our beat for almost 
two centuries. We therefore feel wo are entitled 
to demand that within a period of ten years at 
least 50 per cent, of the Officers of the Indian 
Auxiliary Force should be members of the 
Domiciled Community. 

Land Settlement Schemes. 

While the community is mainly urban the increasing 
pressure of Indiamsation makes the exploration of 
fresh avenues of employment, necessary, and settle¬ 
ment on the land should provide a ready solution for 
many who would otherwise be homeless and destitute. 
Facilities for agricultural training could be made 
available for the community so that the maximum 
benefit could be derived from the land. 

For many years grants of land have been awarded 
by Government to military ranks as a reword for 
good service. The latest grant of this nature is known 
as the “ Lower Sutlej (Nili Bar) Canal Colonisation 
Scheme.” This provides for grants on the scale of 
I£ rectangles (37J acres) to an Indian officer and 
1 rectangle (25 acres) to a N.C.O. or Sepoy. The 
grant of land is not free, but very easy terms have 
been imposed for payment of tliB value of the land. 
Although the grant of land under the Lower Sutlej 
Scheme was primarily intended for Indian soldiers, 
several cases have occurred in which such grants have 
also been made to Civilians for good services. The 
detailed terms, of course, would depend oi* "the 
location of those plots, hut, presumably, the principles 
governing the Lower Sutlej Scheme and oilier himilur 
schemes would apply. As far as the Domiciled 
Community is concerned, tracts of land situated in 
such places as Ranchi, Hnzaribagh, Kulu Valley, 
Kodaikanal (South India), the Western Ghats (near 
Pcvma), Assam and other such places which have a 
tenqierate climate, would provide a means of settle¬ 
ment on the land for a fair number of the community 
residing in or near those areas. Retired railwaymen 
and others who have a Provident Fund, or would 
commute their pensions, could pay buck, in a lump 
sum, any reasonable price that Government may fix 
for the land. In view of the great services rendered 
by us to the country and the closure of other avenues 
of employment to the Domiciled Community, we 
feel Government should offer us special facilities to 
obtain land on similar terms to those offered to the 
army men and others. 

Public Services Commiss-'^n .—The proper and 
equitable distribution of appointments among the 
communities can only be efficiently controlled by a 
strong and impartial board independent of the 
Legislatures, composed of men of honesty and 
integrity. Considering the large number of Anglo- 
Indians employed in Government and Railway 
Services, wo are of opinion that a representative of 
the Community should certainly have been given a 
place in tho Public Service C\urimission. 

Similarly, in regard to the provincial services, we 
would recommend the appointment of Public Service 
Commissions in those Provinces where none already 
exist and that at. Ioost one member of the Community 
be appointed to each of these bodies. 
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The Ixdiax Audit and Accounts Department. 

Histortj of Recruitment. —Two distinct, branches 
originally constituted the Indian Audit and Accounts 
Department, (1) which dealt with Civil Accounts, 
known as the “ Enrolled List," and (2) tho former 
" Accoiuits Branch of the Public Works Department 
or tho 11 Public Works List." 

(!) EnroUetl List. —All appointments up to 18S6 
were made in India from successful competitors at 
an examination of nominated candidates. The 
nominees at two out of every three examinations 
were Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and at the 
third were Indians of unmixed descent. 

Indian isation ,— 

Tho Publio Service Commission of 1886 recom¬ 
mended for recruitment into this Department that— 

(a) Indigenous agency should be more largely 
introduced. 

( b ) Open competitive examinations should 
take the place of competition after nomination. 

(c) Chief Superintendents should be promoted. 

(d) Worthy Provincial Service Officers should 
be promoted; and 

(e) Government should continue the right of 
special selection. 

All these were accepted by Government excopt 
(6), as they considered the reasons for the system of 
nomination still applied. The maximum appoint¬ 
ments to be assigned to Chief Superintendents and 
the officers mentioned in (d) were fixed at one-third 
of the total, exclusive of those reserved for tho 
Indian Civil Service. In this way it was thought 
that the great majority of the officers so appointed 
would be Indiana of unmixed descent and that the 
adoption of this method would accordingly give 
effect to recommendation (a). These pro posts were 
approved by the Secretary of Slate for India, but, 
nomination at every third examination was modified 
by the substitution of "Statutory Natives of India" 
for “Indians of unmixed descent.” 

In ‘1899 an important change was made in tho 
method of recruitment of the* European branch of 
the service. It was found that suitable European 
candidates were not forthcoming in India, and it was 
decided that they should be selected in future by the 
Secretary of State in England. The offoot of this 
change may be summarised as follows :— 

(а) Not less than 45 per cent, of the appoint¬ 
ments were to be given to non-Domiciled Euro¬ 
peans recruited in England. 

(б) Not law than 22 per cent, were to bo filled 

- by competitive examination of nominated 

candidates in India, such recruitment being 
restricted to Statutory Natives of India. 

(c) A proportion not exceeding 33 per cent, 
might be given to Chief Superintendents or 
other Officers specially proinoted, who would 
ordinarily bo Indians of immixed descent. 

Competitive Examination excludes Domiciled Com¬ 
munity. —In the samo j’oar the standard for the 
competitive examination in India was made to 
approximate to that of tho 51.A. course of the Calcutta 
University in Mathematics and Science; the practical 
effect of which, owing to the paucity of Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European graduates, was the 
entire exclusion of members of the Domiciled Com¬ 
munity. In practice recruitment under (r) was 
carried out to such a small extent that there was one 
Indian for every two Europeans in the Enrolled List. 

More Indian isation. —In 1909 the Government of 
India, to still further advance the employment of 
Indians, decided, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State, to regulate recruitment to ensure an equal 
distribution of apjx>intments between pure Indians 
on one side and Europeans and Anglo-Indians on 
the other. The European element Was to be mainly 
provided for by appointment in England while in 
India competitive examination was to be the ordinary 


method of selection, but. Government reserved to 
themselves the right to promote able subordinates 
and to make direct nominations. 

(2) The “ Old Accounts Branch of the Public H'erA* 
Dejidrtment ."—In 1S93 this Department was re¬ 
organised to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Public Services Commission, their decisions being 
that 

% (a) recruitment should be in India; and 

(h) appointments should bo made in three ways : 

(i) nominated candidates selected by com¬ 
petitive examination. 

(ii) promotion of deserving accountants and 

(iii) transfer in exceptional cases of officers 

from the engineer establishment. 

The nominees at two out of every tliree examina¬ 
tions held for appointments to be filled by (6) (i) 
were to be Europeans and at the third to be Statutory 
Natives of India. The maximum number of appoint¬ 
ments filled by (6) (ii) was not to exceed one-third 
of the appointments filled by the first and second 
methods together. The Government also reserved 
the power of making special appointments. 

In 1899 it was decided that the recruitment should 
be partly in England as follows :—• 

(а) In England by the appointments of 
Cooper's Hill men to a limit of four-nintlis 
of the vacancies. 

( б ) In India by the promotion of deserving 
subordinates to the extent of three-ninths of 
the vacancies ; 

(c) In India by competitive examination of 
nominated candidates to the extent of two- 
ninths of the vacancies. 

The recruitment in India was to be restricted to 
Statutory Natives of India, but Government con¬ 
tinued to reserve the power to make special appoint¬ 
ments. 

In its practical application a very large proportion 
of the three-ninths vacanoies assigned to promoted 
subordinates had gone to men of European parentage, 
and, possibly, as a result of the competitive examina¬ 
tions being placed below the University standard, 
and as more Europeans and Anglo-Indians than 
Indians were being nominated, most of the two- 
ninths vacancies were also held by members of the 
Domiciled Community. The result was that only 
a small proportion of these appointments were held 
by Indians. 

Still more Indianisation. —In 1908 Lord Morley 
wrote he was not satisfied that the principle of 
furthering the employment of Indians in posts of 
responsibility had yet been applied to tho fullest 
extent possible in this Department. The Government 
of India were op poser l to any reduction in the pro¬ 
portion of Europeans recruited from England, but, 
in order to give effect to Lord Morley’s wishes, they 
agree* 1 that only one-ninth instead of three-ninth's 
of the vacancies should be used for the promotion 
of Accountants in very exceptional cases and that 
four ninths instead of two-ninths bo filled by com¬ 
petitive examination in India of nominated candidates 
who were Statutory Natives of India. It was 
proposed to substitute for nomination by the 
Accountant-General a system of selection by the 
Government of India. By these means and by 
raising the standard of tho examination. Government, 
hoped to satisfy Lord Morley and to ensure that tlie 
great majority of appointments tilled in India should 
go to Indians. 

Competitive Examination again excludes Domiciled 
Community. —In 1910, separate examinations for 
these two Departments were abolished, and since 
then, an annual examination for the supply of 
candidates to what is now called, the “ General List " 
is held. As this competitive examination demanded 
a ilejrw it resulted in the entire exclusion of the 
Domiciled Community which, in those days, had 
very few graduates. The Government of India in. 
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meeting Lord Morley’s wishes quite forgot the fnct 
that Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans were 
Statutory Natives of India, and were aa much 
entitled to some consideration under such sudden 
changes in their schemes of Indianisatinn. The 
result of this policy has been that from 1910 to 1928 
only ono member of the Domiciled Community 
has entered by open competition into the “ General 
List.” now called the “ Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service." 

Statistics .—Recruitment by promotion of deserving 
subordinate Accounts Officers however, still continues 
and the Community, up to now, has been given a 
fair share of these promotions, but, whereas in 1913, 
the composition of the Superior Service was as 
follows: 70 Europeans, 42 Anglo-Indians and 40 

Indians, or percentages of 44.30 Europeans, 20.45 
Anglo-Indians and 29.25 Indians, in 1928 there are 
44 Europeans, 20 Anglo-Indians and 112 Indians, 
or percentages of 25 Europeans, 11.30 Anglo-Indians 
and 63.64 Indians. At this rate within the next 
decade or so there will be no Anglo-Indians or 
Domiciled Europeans in this Service, and there will 
be no subordinate promotions because there will 
be no members of the community to promote. 

Effect on Community .—The closing of the doors 
of the Department to the community by the demand 
for a degree and the sudden introduction of a com¬ 
petitive examination for the Superior Services, 
especially at a time when we were educationally 
unprepared, has. affected it very adversely and it 
feels that it has a right to a proper share of representa¬ 
tion, especially as many of its members have in the 
past made a mark in the Department and have risen 
to the highest positions. 

Subordinate Grade .—In the subordinate grades our 
position is even worse than in the official grades. 
This is due to official response to the clamour of 
Indianisation by Indians and the failure of Heads 
of Departments to carry out the Government of 
India orders to protect the interests of minority 
communities. Losses due to these causes should 
be made good in both clerical and accountants' 
grades. Moreover our interests have been entirely 
neglected by Heads of Departments allowing the 
“ Establishment Sections " of most, if,not all. accounts 
offices to be manned and supermterifled by Indians, 
men who have power and who naturally protect the 
interests of their own communities. In former years 
there was a large number of the community in all 
Accounts offices in India and Burma, to-day there 
are very few, or practically none. Up to 1910 the 
community held five to seven per cent, of the posts 
in Accounts Offices, to-day they hold less than one 
per cent, of these posts. There is no dearth of 
qualified Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
candidates for this grade as hundreds of our boys 
pass the necessary examinations every year from our 
European Schools. Furthermore over a hundred 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Europeans are to-dny 
yearly graduating, some of whom ore available 
for such appointments. 

Remedies. —(1) Government should apply to the 
Principals and Headmasters of European Schools and 
Colleges for suitable candidates for the lower grades 
and in this maimer remedy what is obviously a 
grievous wrong. 

(2) For the next 25 years, when we hope to be 
educationally fitted to run a level race with the 
Indian, we suggest that in addition to admission by 
open competition, 15 per cent, of the vacancies in 
the Indian Audit and Accounts Service should be given 
to the community to be filled by nomination by 
Government .and that Principals of Colleges be asked 
to submit the names of suitable students;. 

Education. 

Introduction .—We have dealt with tlio need tor 
protecting the economic security of the parent for al 
* 2510 


least a period of years; we now come to the no l«w 
urgent necessity for assisting him to establish th<* 
economic security of his children by protecting 
aiding and guiding Eurojjean education so as to make 
it productive of the best results. We do not think it 
can be seriously contended that the brief and sharply- 
defined protection that we demand for a struggling 
community, overwhelmed by sudden and revolu¬ 
tionary changes, will ojwate to destroy it* morale. 
Since it will be given frankly in circumstances of 
unusual stress and with the deliberate object of setting 
it on its feet, the community will not be slow to realise 
its responsibilities and rise to the occasion. 

Historical .—Up to the time of the Indian Mutiny, 
the East India Company paid little attention to the 
education of children of European descent, although 
from 1813 onwards it had done much to advance the 
education of Indians. The defect was in part made 
good by individual servants of the Company, who, 
like Clive, accepted Britain’s responsibility, at least 
for the maintenance and education of poor and desti¬ 
tute European and Anglo-Indian children, whom they 
rightly regarded as part of the price for Empire. When 
the Indian Mutiny broke out there were schools for 
children of European origin all over the country. 
They were maintained by private enterprise, and 
received no financial support from the Court of 
Directors. 

When the Mutiny had been suppressed, a wave 
of gratitude to Anglo-Indians set in, and the British 
Government sought for some channel through which 
it might find practical and adequate expreesipn. 
Lord Canning and Bishop Cotton entered into consul¬ 
tation, with the result that in his sermon in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Calcutta, on Sunday, the 18th July, 1860, 
the Metropolitan of Indian recommended that public 
thanksgiving “ to Almighty God for deliverance from 
the Sepoy Revolt" should find outward expression 
in the establishment of schools for the children of a 
community that had so nobly stood by England in 
her hour of need, and had shed their blood for their 
kinsmen across the seas.” Lord Canning entered 
con amore into tfce scheme, and in his minute dated 
October. 1860, declared that, if neglected, the Anglo- 
Indian Community would become “ a class dangerous 
to the State," and " a glaring reproach to the Govern¬ 
ment " ; whereas “ if cared for betimes, it will become 
a source of strength to British rule and of usefulness 
to India." He argued that Anglo-Indians " have a 
special claim upon us. The presence of a British 
Government has called them jnto being." Public sub¬ 
scriptions were raised, to which were added donations 
from the Anglican Church and the Government to 
establish " hill schooLs ” to supplement the Christian 
denominational European schools on the plains. A 
few years later, in 1876, Lord Lytton, Governor- 
General. realising that the State was not adequately 
discharging its obligation to educate the Anglo-Indian 
community caused Archdeacon Balv to survey the 
condition of European education in India. The 
Archdeacon toured the country and submitted hi* 
report. It was then that Lord Lytton wrote his 
celebrated minute—Revenue Department (Miscel¬ 
laneous Revenue) Resolution, dated Calcutta, the 
31st August. 1881. In it he declared, "It has been 
rightly said that one very special reason why Govern¬ 
ment cannot afford to ignore the growing up in India 
of an uninstructed European population is that, in 
the ca-ie of the European, his capacity for self¬ 
maintenance depends entirely upon the education ho 
receives. Ho cannot support himself in this country 
by working as a day labourer, or by adopting the 
avocations of the native peasant. An uneducated 
European must necessarily become an idle and 
profitless and often a dangerous, iTi»mb»r of the 
community. On the other hand, it must be remem¬ 
bered that he (or his English ancestor) was brought out 
to India originally to do work that could only be 
done by the European, a fact which in itself had given 
him some claim to consideration. The climate is 

T 
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uncongonial to him; the cost of living is necessarily 
disproportionate to his means, and he is deprived at 
the same time of the educational opportunities which 
are now available at home, even to the poorest of 
the working class. In all these respects the European 
parent is placed at a disadvantage, and it becomes 
necessary for the Government to come to his assis¬ 
tance.” Lord Lytton created European Education 
into a distinct section of Public Instruction, appointed 
Inspectors of European Schools, and ear-marked funds 
for these schools. It would be a mistake to Buppose 
that European Education so far had fared at the hands 
of Government no worse than the education of 
Hindus and Muhammadans. The East India Com¬ 
pany had established and endowed a Mohammedan 
College in Calcutta in 1782, and a Hindu College in 
Benares, in 1791. In 1813 the Company provided for 
the annual expenditure of one lakh of rupees on 
Hindu and Moslem education but nothing for 
European Education. By 1877-78 the allotment for 
the education of Indians had reached £730,013. 
Thereafter the provision of funds for the education of 
Indians increased year by year. Still nothing was 
assigned to European education. The first provision 
of money for Indian education was made in 1813 and 
for European education in 1882, i.e., after a period of 
70 years, during which European education had to 
fend for itself. Allowing ten years as the normal term 
of school life, it was not till seven generations of 
Indians had received their education in schools pro¬ 
vided or aided by Government, that the State began 
to discharge its responsibility for the education of 
European and Anglo-Indian children. To Lord 
Lytton is due the credit of extending to these the 
long established policy of providing Hindus with 
tols, patahalas, and Oriental Colleges, and the Muham¬ 
madans with Qran Schools, Maklabs and Madrasahs, 
and both witli schools in which English was taught 
and in spite of the fostering care which Government 
has bestowed upon the education of Indians, what is 
the net result ? Of the 60 millions of Muhammedans 
in British India only about 2 millions are at Bchoolj 
of the 320 millions in the country less than 8^ millions 
are receiving any education whatever; and of 
these 8^ millions millions are in primacy and 
indigenous elementary schools, and 125 thousands 
are in secondary schools. Meanwhile, not less than 
99 per cent, of European and Anglo-Indian children 
—boys and girls alike, are receiving formal instruc¬ 
tion, and 22 per cent, of them are in the secondary 
school stage. 

Necessity for European Schools .—As a result of this 
investigation into European education Lord Lytton 
declared in his Minute which has already been cited, 

“ The Government is forced to admit the necessity of 
separate schools for European children during the age 
when their habits and principles are in process of 
formation." Every successive Governor-General has 
endorsed this pronouncement, seeing that the funda¬ 
mental principles involved are the inculcation of the* 
Christian Faith, which, in the caso of Roman 
Catholics, who comprise 60 per cent, of the com¬ 
munity, is compulsory under canon law—and the 
conservation of the British tone in the schools for 
Europeans and their descendants. 

These principles cannot be realised in a school which 
admits all races in India. Government maintains 
Madrasahs,, Qran school and Maktabs into which 
only Muhammedans are admitted and Sanskrit Tois 
and Colleges into which only Hindus of the Higher 
classes are received. These institutions provide a 
precedent for European schools to bo resorved to 
European and Anglo-Indians. It is essential that the 
education of children should be through their inorher- 
tonguc, and in living relationship with their faith, 
environment, and daily experiences. And when 
these differ .as w : dely as they do among the peoples of 
India it becomes an educational necessity that there 
should be separate schools for those who are separated 


from one another by language, religion, culture, 
tradition and social usages. Christians want for their 
children Christian schools where they breRthe u 
Christian atmosphere, are taught daily the Christian 
doctrine and can without hindrance live their faith 
and practise their worship. Almost without excep¬ 
tion every European Secondary school is a boarding 
school. So also are a large number of Higher Elemen¬ 
tary and Elementary Schools. It would be impossible 
for them to make provision for Hindu, Muh&mmedan 
and European children in refectories, dormitories 
and religious observances. Then too the great 
majority of European day-schools are mixed schools 
for boys and girls. European and Anglo-Indian 
parents, for obvious reasons consider it undesirable 
that Hindu and Muhammaden boys should be pupils 
of European mixed schools. In Indian schools there 
is co-eduoation, but i£ is to be found only in indigonous 
and elementary schools whose pupils, boys and 
girls, are not more than eight years of age. It is 
well known that in the villages and hamlets of the 
country only too often neighbours are estranged by 
diversities of caste and creed. If Indians were to be / 
admitted wholesale into European schools, and vice l 
versa , this evil would be intensified by the emergence 
of race consciousness. Inevitably there would be 
collisions between European and Anglo-Indian pupils 
on the one side and Indian pupils on the other. TJius, 
viewed from every angle, -it is imperative that the 
integrity of European schools should be maintained 
by the admission into them only of the present per¬ 
missive 15 per cent, of non-Europeans, and no more. 

In addition to this, it should be borne in mind that 
there are several European schools which owing to 
the circumstances of their foundation, endowments 
and constitution, must be reserved to Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. Some schools have been established 
and maintained by Church and Missionary organisa¬ 
tions with the express and exclusive object of educat¬ 
ing the children of the permanent British population 
in India. These and the first mentioned cfeiss of 
schools cannot be thrown open to Indians, especially 
non-Christian Indians. 

Ever since the time of Lord Canning and Lord 
Lawrence the policy has been to endeavour to preserv e 
and improve the physique of European anti Anglo- 
Indian children by removing them from the enervating 
and unhealthy plains of India, and providing them 
with schools on the hills. Government, Religious 
Organisations and Railways, have consistently carried 
out this policy for many years. Indians, however, 
dislike a cold climate, and have neither built them¬ 
selves schools at an elevation, nor do they seek admis¬ 
sion into European hill schooLs, as they sometimes do 
in respect of European schools on the plains. It 
may be mentioned that European schools, whose 
aggregate capitalised value is several million pounds, 
have been built and maintained without any financial 
contribution from Indians. It is not equitable 
therefore that they should demand admission into 
schools which others have built for themselves at their 
own expense, and lor their own special needs. 

European Schools. — According to the last quin¬ 
quennial Report (1917-22) of the Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India, there 
are— 

6 European Colleges with 846 Scholars; 

153 Hich Schools with 25.247 .Scholars, con¬ 
taining Middle and Primary Depart¬ 
ments. 

130 Middle .Schools with 13,322 Scholars, con¬ 
taining Primary Depart met its. 

102 Primary Schools with 5.638 Scholar*. 

52 Special Schools with 1,547 Scholars. 

1 Unrecognised .School with 2iJ Scholars. 
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Their pupils are distributed as follows :— 


Scholars. 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Collegiate Stage 

355 

193 

550 

High School Stage 

1.776 

1,279 

3,055 

Middle Stage . 

4.S09 

4,396 

9,203 

Primary Stage. 

14.897 1 

14,851 

1 29,748 

Special School*. 

1.02U 

907 

I 1,927 

Unrecognised Schools ... 

40 

23 

63 

Total . 

22,987 

21,601 

44,038 


Statistics derived from the Census of 1921 show 
that about 30 per cent, of the Anglo-Indian popula¬ 
tion is between the ages of 5 and 18 years. The 
expectation therefore would be 36,300 children in 
European schools. The excess of 8,000 in these 
schools represents children of pure European parent¬ 
age, and a modicum of non-European children, e.g., 
Parsees, Jews, Armenians and Asiatics generally. 
An important fact emerges from these figures, that 
in a country where there is no compulsory education, 
no system of maintained schools, no old-age pensions, 
no unemployment doles, comparatively poor people 
by straining their every resource, even to the extent 
of making no provision for old age or family, are 
paying for the education of cent. j»r cent, of their 
children, children who in England would be partici¬ 
pating in the privilege of receiving free instruction. 

The Census Returns for 1921, and the statistics given 
in Vol. V, Statistics of British India, 1921, are not 
identical although the differences are not appreciable. 
From the available sources it appears that— 

(A) 1, European or Anglo-Indian out of every 160 is 

in the College stage. 

1 Hindu out of every 3,773 is in the College 
stage. 

1 Muhammedan out of ever)' 13,058 is in the 
College stage. 

(B) of pupils in schools and colleges— 

1 out of every 80 European and Anglo-Indian 
pupils is in the College stage. 

1 out of every 01 Hindu pupils is in the College 
stage. 

1 out of 269 Muhammedan pupils is in the 
College stage. 

(C) Cent, per cent, of European and Anglo-Indian 

boys are being educated. 

12 per cent, of Hindu and Muhammedan boys 
are being educated. 

Cent, per cent, of European and Anglo-Indian 
girls are being educated. 

1 per cent, of Hindu and Muhammedan girls 
are being educated. 

Satisfactory to the Domiciled Community as are 
the above comparisons, equally satisfactory to them 
is the resnlt of a comparison with the educational 
statistics in England. In the latter century 3 per 
cent, proceed from the elementary to the secondary 
stage. The corresponding percentage for Anglo- 
Indians is 22; and if exact figures could be. obtained 
of the ever-increasing number of .Anglo-Indian boys 
and girls who go to England for secondary, technical 
and univnrdty education the .scales Mould turn still 
further in their favour. Anti hero it should be 
observed that in the 444 European schools in 
India and Burma, there can nut be fewer thnn 
15,000 oqdjans anti destitute children, the sons 
and tlaughters, many of them of British fathers, who 
died prematurely perhaps, leaving their wives anti 
children branded in a distant and now more or less 
unfriendly land. The Poverty Commission appointed 
by the Government of Bene d in 1891-02 to investigate 
European and Anglo-Indian poverty in Calcutta, 
reported that 19 per cent, of these people were in 


utter destitution and living on public or private 
charity. The Pick ford Committee of ID IS-19 estimated 
the i>ercentago at 17. This is a trustworthy account of 
the average economic condition of the whito man and 
his descendants in Imlia before and during the War. 
But their post-war condition is considerably worse. 
For Indianisation of the public services has so preju¬ 
dicially affected them that they are less able even than 
formerly to shoulder unaided the entire responsibility 
for the education of the poor of their oommunity. 
And yet they are bearing 65 }>er cent, of cost of their 
schools, leaving Government to meet only 35 per cent. 
The reduction of the educational grants during the 
operation of the Reforms is bringing in a crisis, for the 
schools find that they may be compelled to send away 
many of the children to whom the)' have been 
affording a home and education, unless the lost grants 
are made good. To some, higher education is a 
luxury^; to others an advantage; to Anglo-Indians 
it is life itself. For the less education the community 
receives, the less will be its earning capacity, and the 
greater its poverty, until in want of education and 
consequential unemployment, cause and effect will 
practically merge into an identity. 

Cost of European Education .—The schools for 
European and Anglo-Indian children are maintained 
by fa) Christian Organisations, (6) Railway Systems, 
(c) Private corporations and (d) Government. Of the 
444 European Schools in India only 14 are maintained 
by Government. Thus, the public duty of educating 
a community is transferred from the State to religious 
bodies and private enterprise. This is clearly brought 
out by the expenditure in 1921-22, the date of the 
last Quinquennial Report on European Schools :— 


Expenditure. 


Year. 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Fund*. 

Board 

Funds. 

Fee*. 

Endow¬ 
ment*, 
Subscrip¬ 
tion*, &c. 

1 

Total. 

1921-22 

46,70,968 

21,053 

49,06,770 

36,73,835 

1,32,73,226 


Remarking on the above tabular statement the 
Commissioner for Education, Government of India, 
writes in his Report on the progress of education in 
India during the Quinquennium ending 1922. “ The 

outstanding feature of the above table is the very 
high proportion of the cost (about- 65 per cent.) 
which is met from fees and private sources. The 
corresponding figures For Indian education . . . 

allow that only 35 per cent, of the total expenditure 
is met from fees &c." The Commissioner adds .- 
“It is satisfactory to note that when the cost of 
European Education rose with the general rise in 
prices after the war. the greater part of the educational 
expenditure was met by the community itself in the 
shape of increased fees." While the cost to 
Government of each European scholar rose from 
Rs. 81/- to Rs. 103/-, the average fee paid for each 
scholar rose from lla. SO/- to Rs. 108/-. In Bombay 
and in the Punjab the appreciation of the fee rate is 
phenomenal. In Bombay the coat to Government 
of each scholar fell from Rs. 101 /— to Rs. 100 
while the avorage fee rose from Rs. to Rs. 121' . 
In the Punjab Government expenditure fell from 
Rs. 195'- to Rs. 190/- per scholar while the average 
fee paid rose from JtU. 113/- to Rs. 241/-. The 
readiness with which the Anglo-Indians pay for 
education fees that are generally out of proportion 
to their average income, is eloquent testimony to 
tho universal recognition that the economic existence 
of the met* lies in. at least, a secondary education, 

In (i real Uritnin the inhabitants are homogeneous 
and nf»-tho .vimo culture, and there is a common line 
of poverty. They supply from within their own 
ranks every grade of labour from the crossing swrvi or 
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to the I rime Minister. Free education is the civic 
right of ever)' individual child and the lesser educated 
can make a living as skilled or unskilled lalwurers. 
The Army, the Navy, the Mercantile marine, factories, 
mines, agriculture, and the manifold arts and handi¬ 
crafts make provision for tens of thousands. Emigra¬ 
tion affords relief to congestion. In India none of 
these avocations and openings are available to 
Anglo-Indians whose poverty line being pitched 
higher than that of the indigenous Indian, disqualifies 
him from competing with his own fellow-countrymen. 
A wage that offers a competence to the Indian masses, 
and to even those Indians who have a secondary 
and technical education, is a starvation wage to 
Anglo-Indians. Lord Lvtton gauged the economic 
situation accurately when, in his Minute of 1881, 
he stated that the European or his descendant in 
India " cannot support himeelf in this country by 
working as a day labourer or by adopting the avoca¬ 
tions of the native peasant." On the other hand, he 
foresaw that “ an uneducated European must 
necessarily become an idle and profitless, and often 
a dangerous member of the community." He realised 
the truth of Lord Canning’s warning that, if 
neglected, the Domiciled Community might become 
a “ class dangerous to the State " and a " glaring 
reproach to the Government.” Whereas, “ If cared 
for betimes, it will become a source of strength to 
British rule and of usefulness to India." Accordingly, 
what the Government did for European education 
from the time of Lord Canning until the Reforms 
came into operation in 1920, was in discharge of a 
moral obligation to those “ who have a special claim 
upon us." The presence of a British Government 
has called them into being.” Nor has it abandoned 
it 3 moral obligation for, under the Reforms it has 
endeavoured to protect European Education by 
classing it as a Reserved Subject and by providing 
that “ The Government must acknowledge and must 
be given effective power to discharge the obligation to 
see that t-heif (Anglo-Indian) interests aro not 
prejudicially effected." In the next section an 
endeavour will be made to show how, while Anglo- 
Indians have been making more and more strenuous 
efforts to provide their children with an adequate 
education, and have even taxed themselves beyond 
their means to afford it, the Provincial legislatures 
have taken an opposite course by adopting a policy 
of reducing the grants in aid of European Schools. 
The alarming fact is that hitherto no Provincial 
Governor has been known by certification to have 
restored a grant to European Education which has 
been refused or reduced hv a Legislative Council and 
that, in spite of the Injunctions to the Governors of 
Provinces. Thus, although the Instrument of 
Instructions took the precaution to safeguard our 
interests, we have nevertheless suffered through non- 
application of the provision made for our protection 
and it is for this reason that we urge that Vr s be given 
specific and effective statutory safeguards. _ _ - 

Legislatures and European Education .—Tlie attitude 
of the Legislatures to European Education comes 
through interpellations, motions for reductions of 
its Budget, and arguments advanced for such reduc¬ 
tions. The general tenor of these lias been unfriendly 
and even hostile. 

From the time that European education has been 
administered separately from Indian education, it 
has been |>enniMsibIe to have 15 per cent. non- 
Europeans on the roils of European schools. As a, 
condition of grants to European schools demands 
have been made for Indians to be admitted into them 
in larger numbers and even without limit. This 
cannot be done without sacrificing the Christiun 
character and British tone of the schools ami thus 
defeating the fundamental objects for which they 
exist. Moreover, the present European schools do 
not suffice for tho accommodation of the children 
of the Domiciled Community, and they could receive 
a larger number of Indians only by excluding a 
corresponding number of European and Anglo- 


Indians. The children thus deprived of admission 
into their own schools, could be Mlucated only by the 
establishment of new schools. But for this there is 
no money; and, what is more, there would be no 
end to the owning of new schools, as each newly- 
established school is filled with Indians. Ultimately, 
the advantages which at present attract Indians to 
European schools would disappear anil the demand 
for them would cease, but not before irreparable 
mischief had been done to the cause of European 
education. 

European education is relatively expensive when 
compared with Indian education, and its costliness 
is urged os an argument against its receiving grants 
which are considered excessive. The per capita cost 
of Indian education has been put into the balance 
against the per capita coat of European education. 
This is both unfair and misleading. In the first place, 
the bulk of the expenditure on Indian education is 
incurred in imparting elementary education, because 
only an inconsiderable percentage of Indian boys 
and girls advance to a secondary education. The 
opposite is the case with European and Anglo-Indian 
children the cost of whose education is chiefly incurred 
in secondary schools. Obviously, secondary education 
must cost a great deal more than elementary or 
rudimentary education. In the second place, one of 
the fundamental principles of education is that it 
should be in organic relationship to the realities of the 
pupils’ every-day life and environments. The social 
setting of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, even the 
poorest of them, is at a much higher cultural level 
than that of the Indian masses, as also is their line 
of poverty. They are not a rural, but an urban 
people, whose standard of living is necessarily scaled 
to the cost of living in towns and industrial centres. 
And not only this, living in European style in the 
matter of clothing, food, housing, Ac., their minimum 
expenditure in their homes exceeds by far the 
expenditure of the Indian peasant or skilled labourer, 
or middle classes of Indians. European education is 
on a scale that corresponds to the manner of living 
and the modes of flunking of Europeans and Anglo 
Indians, and cannot but be more expensive than 
Indian education. And if this be true, it is also true 
that they are bearing a larger percentage of the cost 
of their education than do Indians. For, as has been 
stated elsewhere, the latest statistics obtained on 
the subject show that Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
meet 89 per cent, of tho cost of their education, while 
Indians bear only 31 per cent, of the cost of theirs. 

With the exception of perhaps half-a-dozen, the 
great number of Railway schools are elementary 
schools. The great, bulk of European and Anglo- 
Indian children in these schools are therefore com¬ 
pelled to leave homo if they wish to proceed to 
higher grade ami secondary schools. This means 
that they have to become boarders. In all European 
boarding schools, tho fees for board and tuition are 
inclusive. If they were separated the per capita cost 
of distraction in thorn would bo about one-fourth of 
the sum shown in Government Blue Books. There 
are several Indian schools to which are attached 
boarding departments. But in them tuition fees are 
kept quite separate from boarding fees; and it is 
therefore possible in them to calculate the per capita 
cost of instructions by operating only upon the 
tuition fees. Naturally the per capita cost calculated 
from board and tuition will he v»»ry much h’ghor 
than the per capita cost calculated exclusively upon 
tuition fees. And mislead by per capita coats worked 
out upon different bases, tho objection is raised to 
what is called tho excessive cost of European educa¬ 
tion, by members of the Provincial Councils who 
demand that tlmt cost should be reduced, and who 
give expression to their disapproval of that cost by 
making cuts in thy annual budgets lor European 
schools. 

An attempt has been made, but without success, 
to collect statistics relating to the cuts made in the 
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European Schools Budget* in each Province, si if c 
the Reforms have been in operation. 

It may however bo pointed out that in six cniisecu- 
■ tive years European educ-Ation in Bengal has lust a 
considerable sum of money bath through the demands 
of the Education Department being reduced by 
Government and through Legislative cuts. In 1924, 
for instance, the Legislature accepted a cut of over 
Rs. !)0,000/ which the Governor refused to certify. 
We believe that similar conditions prevail in other 
Provinces. Governors are vested with the jiower to 
certify the budget demands for Euro|>eaii education, 
but, although they are charged to see that the 
interests of the Domiciled Community are in no way 
prejudiced, there is no known single instance in which 
any Governor has restored to European education, 
through the instrument of certification, any portion 
of a reduction made by Legislative Councils in the 
budget estimates for European education. 

The Motions as detailed below for reductions or 
refusal of the two distinct and separate demands for 
European and Indian education in Bengal for 1028-29 
afford a very illuminating and instructive contrast 
and clearly demonstrate the hostile attitude of 
Indian legislators towards European education. 

Education (Reserved). Budget 1028, Bengal. 
Demand Rs. 12.80,000. Motion for reduction or 
refusal. 

Moulvi Asimuddin Ahmet! :—That the demand of 
Rs. 3,30,000 for EurofMAfi and Anglo-Indian education 
under the head 31 /A. Direct grants to non-Govcrn- 
ment Secondary Schools be refused. 

Babu Akhil Chandra Datta :—That the demand of 
Rs.4, 11,000 under the head 31.B — Education 
(Reserved) Primary Direct grants to non-Government 
Primary Schools for European ami Anglo-Indian 
education be reduced by Re. I. 

Babu Amarendra Nath Ghoeh :—Reduced by Rs. 

io.ou.ooo. 

Maulvi Asimuddin Aiimad:—Reduced bv Rs. 
0,44.000. 

Comj>are the above with Indian Education (Trans¬ 
ferred) Demand Rs. 1,16,33,000. 

Motion for reduction :— 

Saral Ivumar Dutt. 

Jitendralal Banerjeo. 

Mamnatha Nath Roy. 

Akhil Chandra Datta. 

Manmatha Nath Roy. 

Akhil Chandra Datta. 

Mamnatha Nath Roy. 

Azizul Hiujiie. 

Jifcuriraln! Unnerjee. 

Tamizuddin Khan. 

Manmatha Nath Roy 
Bhnpemlra Xarayun Sinha. 


Six other token cuts, 
against Rs. 49,900 recpiired to other 
items by Azizul Hat pie. 
against whole demand by Azizul 
H tuple. 

In the section “ Cost of European Education ’’ it. 
nits been show it l hut iiiu Em upturn and Anglo-Indian 
pup illation have bravely endeavoured to maintain 
and even to advance the stanrlard of the education uf 
their children, l>y making good, as far us they can. tin: 
annual decline in the sums voted bv Legislative Coun¬ 
cils. But obviously tin* growth of European edu» , :i- 
tion is receiving a set buck by the attitude to it of 
Indian Legislatures. Tho whole economic life and 
prosperity of the Ciimmunity dopomLs upon their 
memhers being eipupped with at. least a sound 
secondary and by preference a University education. 
To leave their education to the caprue or mercy of 


Rs. 17,500 
„ 17.500 
„ 17,500 

1 

1 

» 1 
1 

„ 10,400 
„ 1 
1 
1 

” 100 
„ 1 
1 

" 100 
„ 5 

„ 1 
„ 15,200 

„ 3,000 


Indian Legislatures is to expose their most vulnerable 
point to those who have not been slow to attack it 
If tho Anglo-Indiam Community is to take its legiti. 
mate place in the social, industrial, and political life 
of their country, that form and degree of education 
that is essential to them must l>e afforded through 
adequate subventions from tho State. To neglect 
their suitable education is to pursue a policy that 
will create a most difficult and ugly problem in the 
near future. The experiment of the past few years 
has revealed that European education had but little 
to hoj>e from Provincial Legislatures anti Provincial 
Administration, and it is therefore urged that it be 
made a central anti non-votable subject. 

Centraliaation of European Education .—The experi¬ 
ence which tho community has had of the attitude 
of Legislative Councils to European education urges 
them to desire that it be removed from financial 
dependence upon the Provincial Legislatures by its 
being made a Central Non-votable Subject and for 
the following reasons : 

Anglo-Indians and Europeans are domiciled in all 
the Provinces and Presidencies of India and whereas 
a uniform system of education is both possible and 
necessary for them, a diversity of educational coties, 
curricula, text books, and public examinations pre¬ 
vails in the different Provings. The result is that 
children accompanying their fathers or guardians on 
transfer from one Province to another usually have 
their education interrupted, dislocated, and even 
retarded; and when it is borne in mind that Anglo- 
Indians anti domiciled Europeans serve chiefly in 
Railways, Telegraphs, Postal and other All-India 
Services, it will be realised that the disability com¬ 
plained of exists on a large scale. 

To remedy this evil it is urged that there be a 
uniform system of education in European schools 
throughout the country. But, a nnifoim system of 
education, involves control from one centre, and pur 
submission is that that centre should be the Govern¬ 
ment of India. So long as European education is 
administered in territorial compartments by Provin¬ 
cial authorities, it cannot be made symmetrical, nor 
can it be a&sui^d of equally distributed financial 
subventions from the public revenues. 

Wo regret to say that we believe that a review cf 
the attitude of the Provincial Legislatures towaids 
European education, during the past five or six veais, 
will reveal the existence of different policies, of 
different estimates of its claims to suppoit and of a 
general tendency to cut down its grants. There has 
been evinced an inability to reconcile the disparity 
between the cost of European and Indian schools; 
mid instead of its being recognised that the great 
need is lor Indian schools to rise to higher educational 
ideals by a larger expenditure, the action taken by 
several Provincial Legislatures seems to be to coirqiel 
Eurojiean schools to approximate to the standaid of 
Indian schools, a retrogressive step that can be 
taken only at the sacrifice of efficiency. Anglo- 
Indians and domiciled Europeans would rejoice *o 
sec Indian schools lifted to a higher plane of efficienc 
just as much as they would deplore their own schoom 
being dragged clown to the lamentable inefficiency 
uf tlie general run <>f Indian schools. They urge 
Indians to spend more on Indian schools, instead of 
demanding that there should be less spent on Euro¬ 
pean schools. But. as things me, it is to be feared 
t hat so long na Emopean schools are financed by Pro- 
vinciiu Leg is lulu res, supplies will Hut be voted on a 
scale which on the surface gives the impression rf 
preferential treatment to European education. 

In justification of the reduction of educational 
grants to European schools, some Lc-gislatiues have 
urged that Europeans do not make material eontribu- 
rinn to the Provincial funds, but. to the resources of 
the Cent ml Government through the payment of 
Imperial taxes. They argue that for this reason 
European education should derive its grants from tho 
Government of India. With sentiments such as 
these influencing members of the Councils it is 
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natural that under tho present system European 
education should experience decrees of financial 
assistance varying with the attitude towards it of the 
local Legislatures. Symmetry of treatment, it is 
respectfully submitted, can bo secured only by 
European education being converted into a central 
non-votable subject. 

If the Government of India assumes control of 
European education and responsibility for financing 
it, the present system cf administering that Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction will require sequential 
modification. At present the practice is for European 
schools in a Province to be the whole-time charge of 
a member of the Indian Education Service. 'Where 
the schools are too few to allow of this, one officer 
inspects Indian as well as European schools, or he 
has control of the European schools in two Provinces. 
The inspectors of European schools are responsible 
to the Director of Public Instructions of the Province. 
Thus, generally speaking, European education is 
administered in territorial sections coinciding with 
the Provinces, by inspectors who are in detachment 
from one another and in accordance with schemes 
that are not correlated or equally financed. It is to 
remedy the evils and disadvantages arising from this 
arrangement that the transfer of European education 
to the Central Government is advocated. If it is so 
transferred, it is recommended that European educa¬ 
tion fall to the member holding the portfolio in the 
Government; that its chief administrative officer 
may be designated “ Inspector-General of European 
Schools," who will be directly responsible to the 
Educational Member, and that under him there be 
inspectors of European schools, to each of them being 
allotted a number of schools sufficient to give them 
full occupation, even if they be situated in more than 
one Province. 

The system outlined above need not be more ex¬ 
pensive than the one now in vogue. It will make it 
possible for symmetry to bo introduced in the regula¬ 
tions from grants in aid, in curricula of studies, and in 
the organisation of schools according to their giada- 
tion. This will give uniformity and stability to Euro¬ 
pean education and standardise it for the whole of 
the country. Children going from one Province to 
another owing to the the transfcis of their fathers or 
guardian* will not suffer the disad vantages they now 
experience by being obliged to enter schools impai ting 
education under different systems, with classes 
graduated by different standards of progress, ond 
with curricula and syllabuses that lead up to diverse 
tin: . ruminations. Nor will this bo the only material 
gab European schools’ finance will be stablili.se*!, 
anil cease to be, as it is now, at. the whim and caprice 
of Provincial Legislative Councils. The Anglo- 
Indian nnd domiciled European population, scattered 
as it is in small groups or in isolation throughout 
tho length and breadth of India, 1ms a setting unlike 
that of any of the Indian races, and it follows fhatr 
the planning of its education should be different frrm 
that which is found suitable for the education of tho 
people of a Province, and provided by methods con¬ 
fined to that Province. The classification of European 
education as a reserved Provincial subject recognises 
the principle enunciated by the Government of India 
Resolution, Revenue Department (Mi.se. Revenue) 
dated Calcutta the 31st August, 1S81 : " The Govern¬ 
ment is forced to atlmit the mtc.-sity cf separate 
schools for European children during the age when 
their habits and*principles are in process of foimati* n." 
nut th« protection afforded by the Government of 
India Act of 1919 is confined to the system of educa¬ 
tion prescribed by the Provincial Governments for 
tho European schools within their jurisdiction. It 
lias failed to protect European education financially. 
The experience gained by the operation of that Act 
during the post five or six years reveal*j(ho imperative 
necessity of establishing the grunts in aid to European 
si'honls, for nothing is so destructive of educational 
■ m-- d t,v nneiMtninty of the 


reserved subjects is not preferential legislation, but 
a. statesman-like attempt to secure to a minority com¬ 
munity its elementary social and economic needs. 
How greatly these may suffer is instanced in the case 
of Bengal when the Budget allotments of the year 
1926-27 fell short hy a sum approximately Rs. 
300,001) for grants in aid calculated by the Local 
Government’s own principles anil pledges of financial 
assistance to European schools. If this evil be not 
altogether removed, it will be mitigated if the finances 
of European schools oro derived from one source, 
namely, the Government of India. But. financial 
stability requires to be supplemented by educational 
integrity. This will be impossible so long as different 
ideals and different systems of European education 
prevail in the different provinces. The assumption 
by the Government of India of responsibility for 
European education will enable the form and scope 
of European education to be unified and standardised 
for the whole country, and its schools to be granted 
some measure of financial stability. 

For the reasons set forth above it is respectfully 
urged that European education be made a central 
non-votable subject. 

Seed for Survey of European Education .—Although 
a uniform system throughout India is possible, and 
not. only possible, but also imperative for European 
education, hitherto it ha* been organised Provincially. 
No Province has co-ordinated it with what is being 
done in adjoining Provinces. The result is that there 
is no cohesion or inter-relation between the systems 
of European education in the various Provinces. It 
is designed and administered in each Province by the 
local Director of Public Instruction through the 
agency of an inspector, Gradually curricula and 
syllabuses, final Departmental and Public Examina¬ 
tions, have drifted further and further apart, to the 
detriment of pupils who go from Province to Province 
as their fatlieis or guardians are moved by their 
employers from one part of India to another. 

A plea has been put forth above for European edu¬ 
cation to be allotted to the Central Government. If 
this prayer is granted, the first action of that Govern- 
ment naturally will be to take stock of the condition 
and systems under which European education is 
being imparted. If it continues a provincial subject, 
that does not remove the urgent necessity of intro¬ 
ducing a symmetry and coot dination in the planning 
and administration of European education in all the 
Province**. 

In 1S76 Archdeacon Baly was deputed by the then 
Viceroy, Lord Lytton, to make a survey of Eurrqjean 
education throughout India preparatory to its being 
made a separate branch of Public Instruction. Sinco 
that dnto there have been several surveys of Indian 
education in all its stages and branches, but none 
of European education. Unless it is reviewed it will 
not be known what progress, if any, it has mude 
during the last half century, nor whut are its present 
needs, nor on what lines its development should 
proceed. It is therefore submitted that a small 
Committeo, on which tho community is adequately 
represented, be commissioned by Government to 
tour the Provinces to investigate European education, 
and mnko recommend at ions for its improvement and 
consolidation. 

Tho points into which the Comm it too may enquire 
may L»v, among others :— 

(u) The geographical distribution of European 
Schools relatively to European ami Anglo-Indian 
centres; 

(h) the internal organisation, curricula and 
final examinations; 

(c) whether these correspond to the economic 
condition and occupational potentialities of the 
permanent British inhabitants of India, male and 
female: 

(d) the financial problems of tho schools; their 
financial stability; their incomes from tees; 

-rim jnriM ntnl endowment* : the rules relating 
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(e) free compulsory primary education; voca¬ 
tional, industrial and technological education; 
professional education; university education; 

(/) the place that should be given in Euro]*»an 
schools to Indian vernaculars ami Oriental 
Classical languages; 

{g) the correlation of Indian Universities and 
European Education; 

(A) the provision of scholarships, sufficient in 
number and value, for study in India and 
abroad, stage by stage; 

(/} the staffing of schools ; the preparation and 
training of Anglo-Indian teachers ami lecturers 
for all positions in European schools and colleges ; 

O') the fostering of instruction in the physical 
sciences ; 

(k) the advisability of having selected schools 
with a bias in favour of special services— e.g.. 
Army, Navy, Forest, Police, Civil Services 
(Imperial and Provincial), Commerce, Engineer¬ 
ing, the Church, Education, etc. 

Angla-2ndUm Teachers .—The Anglo-Indian Com¬ 
munity is fully conscious and appreciative of its debt 
to the rjpvotion and zeal of members of the religious 
orders and men and women from England and 
America, who as teachers have done so much for 
European education. The timb, howover, has come 
when the Community should bo allowed to fake a 
more effective part in tho education of its own 
children. 

Teachers imported from other countries are 
naturally at a disadvantage in that it is difficult for 
them to establish that bond of sympathy and intimate 
understanding between themselves and children of 
this country, which, in the case of the Anglo-Indian 
teacher, follows without perceptible effort. In fact 
the idea that European teachers are imparting on 
English public-school tone to our schools is no longer 
true. The British teacher coming out to-day doee not 
understand the psychology of Anglo-Indian children, 
the result, being that a wide gulf exists between master 
and pupil to the benefit of neither and reacts on the 
children of the community by instilling in them the 
inferiority, complex. Many of these Europeans are 
not superior to Anglo-Indian teachers. Yet, far 
higher salaries are given to them and, in certain 
well-known schools, the higher appointments are 
regarded os the close preserve for Europeans. The 
importance of the teaching profession to a community 
rannot be denied, and we would refer to the recent 
measures taken in England to improve its prospects 
and emoluments. So long, therefor*, as the pay and 
prospects of Anglo-Indians ate thus restricted, teach¬ 
ing can offer no attraction to them as a profession. 
It is for this reason that many Anglo-Indian teachers 
who might have done valuable work in moulding the 
character and increasing the self-respect and self- 
reliance of Anglo-Indian youth have resigned from 
European schools and joined other services. 

In &ome schools, like the Martiniere Colleges, a 
hard-and-fast policy has boon laid down by the 
Governing bodies insisting on the exclusive employ¬ 
ment of Europeans with British qualifications in the 
higher appointments, which operates us a definite 
bar to the employment of tho Anglo-Indian whatever 
his qualifications. We submit that since we provide 
the bulk oI tho pupils and more than half the funds, 
and there are eminent Anglo-Indian teachers avail¬ 
able, we are entitled to u considerably larger share 
than we now have in lire «:outre! ;»nd staffing of 
European schools, more particularly as it is tho 
inalienable right of every people to fashion its educa¬ 
tion and mould its youth. We strongly resent st«.*h 
offensive resolutions as the ono passed bv tho Standing 
Committee of the Government Eurup*un Schools at 
Kurseong, excluding Anglo-Indian teachers from 
holding certain senior appointments and the con¬ 
tinuance of the i»olicy of deliberate exclusion of Anglo- 
Indians from the senior posts in schools like the La 
Martiniere College, Calcutta, St. Paul’s School, Dnr- 
jcrling. and others. 


If results are any criterion of the efficiency of 
Anglo-Indian teachers, there are European schools, 
such 03 Christ’s CJuirch School. Jubbulpore, and 
Philander Smith’s College, Naim Tal, entirety staffed 
by Anglo-Indinn teachers whoso results compare 
very favourably with schools under European manage¬ 
ment. 

Be it said to the credit of tho Roman Catholic 
Educational Institutions, to whom the Anglo-Indian 
Community owes a deep debt of gratitude, that those 
institutions have for years adopted the policy of 
freely recruiting into their orders men and women 
from the Domiciled Community, many of whom have 
occupied the highest positions in some of the leading 
educational institutions in India. The splendid work 
done by those Anglo-Indian teachers, who have 
been entirely trained and qualified in India, is proof 
enough that Anglo-Indians arc fitted for the highest 
positions in European schools. 

Here it should be mentioned that the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, held a meeting ot Head¬ 
masters of European schools in Bengal in January 
1928, when, after a full and frank discussion, the 
following resolution was passed unanimously :— 

That this Conference is of the opinion that 
whenever appointments to the higher-paid posts 
in the European schools system in Bengal are 
being made, the claims of men and women of the 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Com¬ 
munities, qualified in India or in England, should 
be considered before recruitment from England 
is definitely decided upon, and that the Depart¬ 
ment of Education and Governing Bodies of 
Schools be asked to reconsider their recruitment 
policy in the light of the recommendation. 

Our own recommendation is that the recruitment 
from England of European teachers into the staffs 
of European schools should be stopped. The only 
schools to which it can be rigidly applied are the 
14 schools maintained by Government. It is not 
Government schools alone, however, that we wish to 
affect; we desire that the spirit of our recommendation, 
should aL«o be observed by all schools, except such 
institutions as are governed by religiouaPbodiea where 
the staffs are employed on nominal salaries. We 
realise tho difficulty in enforcing such a rule on 
educational institutions over which the Government 
hus no direct control, but it would probably bring 
about the desired result if Government mode grants- 
in-aid conditional on tho more liberal appointment 
of suitably qualified Anglo-Indian teachers in suffi¬ 
cient numbers. 

The Community has a right to greater participation 
in the management of European schools, and we 
desire that there should be an adequate number of 
Anglo-Indians on the Managing Committee of every 
European School in India. 

We may here observe that the salaries now offered 
fo imported European teachers, though compara¬ 
tively largo, are not largo enough to attract men of 
superior attainments, although they would suffice 
to secure to education the best AngJo-Jmiian talent 
serving their community in their own country. 

Our recommendation does not amount* to the 
sudden displacement of the present European teachers, 
but we aim at it materialising within the next ten to 
fifteen yours. 

Financial Aid from Government .—We have so far 
only dealt with the readjustments that appear to be 
called for by our special educational nectls. There 
is, However, «. constructive scheme involving a 
special gmnt from Government which we believe 
will effectively and finally solve tho problem of 
European education. As already indicated, w e are 
doing everything in our power to improve European 
education on a basis of self-help. One of the eliief 
activities of our communal organisations is to help 
children of the community with educational scholar¬ 
ships, and to-day we, a poor community, areourselvea 
giving over 100 such scholarships. Wo have estab¬ 
lished Higher Education Funds which are yearly 
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increasing. We are prepared to submit to an Educa¬ 
tion Cess. There are a considerable number of 
parents to-day living lives of almost penury to be 
able to educate their children in England to qualify 
for employment in the higher services and profes¬ 
sions. But we are a poor community and we fear 
too heavy a sacrifice in the cause of education might 
result in overtaxing our resources and defeat its own 
ends. When it is remembered that our community 
is not commanding the wages of former years and 
that the field of its employment is becoming more and 
more restricted, while the Provincial grants to 
European education have been reduced, it will be seen 
that this is not an imaginary fear. 

In consideration of our peculiar difficulties and our 
great services to the revenue-bearing departments 
of the Government of India, we feel we should be 
given a reasonable chance of answering the call of the 
Reforms, and we might hero point out that we are in 
no way responsible for this inasmuch as our education 
has been devised for and imposed on us by Govern¬ 
ment. The system has always made it difficult for 
the community to enter Indian Universities and it 
has given us qualifications which to-day are not in 
demand. A literate knowledge of the vernacular, 
so essential in a country like India, has never found 
its proper place in the curricula of our schools and has, 
in consequence, been badly neglected. Yet we are 
expected to-day to compete on equal terms with the 
Indian for the I.C.S. Competitive Examination in 
which an Indian vernacular forms one of the compul¬ 
sory subjects (Honours Standard). Again, in the 
Indian Medical Department a knowledge of Physics 
and Chemistry is demanded from candidates, and yet 
there are very few European schools that possess 
laboratories, and even of these only a few are up to 
date. The present position of the education of the 
community, due to the action of Government, can 
only be corrected by intensive Government aid to the 
higher education of the Community, and we would 
suggest for the sympathetic consideration of the 
Commission that the Government of India do 
capitalise a sum of at least 50 lakhs for a period of 
thirty years, the interest from which to be utilised 
as scholarships and stipends for Anglo-Indian boys 
and girls to secure higher education, both academic 
and vocational, in India and Europe, and this without 
prejudice to the customary gr&nts-in-aid. This 
demand may be novel, but we stand in need of special 
help from Government on such a Beale as will undo 
the wrong done us by the imposition of a system of 
education which has rendered us incapable of com¬ 
peting with our fellow-subjects for admission into 
the Superior Public Services. We believe that, with 
this degree of financial aid, we will soon be able to 
make up for the backward condition of our higher 
education and enter into open competition with the 
other communities of India on terms of equality—all 
we ask is to be helped till we are able to stand on our 
own feet. 

Constitution. 

Since our problem is more an economic than a 
political one, we do not feel called upon to touch on 
constitutional issues, beyond indicating the direc¬ 
tions in which they affect our special problems. We 
trust, however, that a brief statement of our prefer¬ 
ences and persuasions may r\ot be without its 
useful nos*. 

We assume the deliberations of the Commission 
will centre round the existing machinery and that any 
advance that may be made will bo along lines of 
Western democratic institutions. On this assumption 
we would submit that the most rcnsonablo develop¬ 
ment would appear to be in the direction of a 
Federated India, with the delegation of fuller powers 
to the Provinces under the Governors, and the 
reservation of important and vital issues under the 
control of the Governor-General in Council. We are 
not able to subscribe to the popular belief that demo¬ 
cratic institutions necessarily require the entire 
’ * *’ T ’- ... I This we 


consider to be a complete misconception of the 
functions of Government, anti we submit that, even 
in so-called democratic countries like Great Britain 
and America, the Executive tends to gain in power. 
It is worth noting in this connection that when the 
constitution of the United States was drawn up, 
whereas the President was "given” powers, the 
powers of Congress were " limited” No Government 
that is at the mercy of the Legislature can hope to do 
good work. If Government is to be efficient as well 
as equitable, representative bodies must be amenable 
to the guidance of the Executive, and our first care 
should be the devising of a stable ministry and a 
secure Civil Service. 

The fundamental responsibility of any Government 
must be the administration of justice and the main¬ 
tenance of law and order, for security comes l>efore 
progress, and no constitution is worthy of respect 
that neglects a practical necessity like “ self-defence ” 
in the pursuit of an ideal like "self-government.” 
However necessary it may be to relax the too rigid 
control of the Executive, such control must remain 
the pivotal point round which all reforms revolve. 
In a vast and heterogeneous country like India, so 
steoped in racial prejudice and wedded to communal 
strife, and at the same time so impotent to maintain 
law and order or to defend its frontiers or seA coast, 
it is more than necessary to create a sense of solidarity 
by the concentration of responsibility and directing 
power. This must continue until the acerbities of 
communal rivalry are reconciled in the performance 
of common tasks for the good of a united India and 
the interests of the dumb millions of this country can 
be adequately represented by the Indian politician. 

The next indispensable requisite of good govern¬ 
ment is the protection of minorities, a protection 
which is provided for in the constitutions of all new 
European States. Indeed, the League of Nations 
stands as a guarantor for what are called the 
“Minority Clauses.” The desire of Indians to 
assimilate Western methods of government does not 
entitle them to ignore the welfare of any section of 
the population. When Indian politicians claim the 
right to mako mistakes, we are entitled to ask whether 
we have not an equal right to be protected from the 
consequences of such mistakes. 

The attitude of the community is not opposed to 
the progressive realisation of self-government for 
India within the Empire, but our fears arc that, until 
Indians find themselves equal to this great respon¬ 
sibility, communal jealousy, religious prejudices, lack 
of education in the masses and inex|>erienee of the 
new regime, will render the position of n minority 
extremely precarious in the absence of measures 
designed for its protection. This apprehension is 
present not only to Anglo-Indians, but also to all 
other minority communities in India, though in the 
case of the Anglo-Indian, in view of his connection 
with the dominant power, the fear is accentuated 
by the consciousness of popular resentment. To ns, 
therefore, even more than to other minority com¬ 
munities, constitutional checks and safeguard are a 
vital necessity. If we wish for adequate representa¬ 
tion in po]Hilar bodies, it is primarily because we 
desire to be able to defend ourselves on the lower 
rungs of the ladder of government. If we seek 
representation in the second chambers, it is because 
we want to sway the second thoughts of our fellow- 
citizens. Our desire is to influence Indian opinion 
at every stage. At the sunn: time it shi.nl.! bo ncted 
that the Anglo-Indian community is impelled, not 
only by tho desire to protect its interests, but also by a 
sincere wish to serve a larger purpose in the body 
politic of Lidia. 

Central Lei/islature .—We consider that the present 
powers of the Governor-General should be retained. 

Pmrincinl Councils .—The present system is un¬ 
workable, in that it gives the Legislature power to 
obstruct without any effective power of petfomnmie, 
thus stimulating a sense of irresponsibility. To 
licit extent it nl-=«i handicaps the Government, who, 
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instead of having to deal with a legitimate opposition 
pledged to carry out its own programme in the 
alternative, are confronted with a body of irrespon¬ 
sible critics such os has been, unfortunately, witnessed 
in various Legislatures. 

Dyarchy. —The fundamental defect in the system 
of dyarchy is the lack of corporate responsibility. 
We are of opinion that the solution would mainly 
lie in :— 

(1) The freedom of Ministers from the control 
of the Executive Council, though not from 
that of the Governor; 

(2) The grant of equal status to the Ministers 
and Members of the Executive Council and of 
security of tenure for a stated period of service; 

(3) The allocation of separate finances for 
Transferred Subjects; 

(4) The appointment of an additional Minister 
in charge of the finances of the Transferred 
Subjects; and 

(5) The creation of a convention of collective 
responsibility among the Ministers, with one 
of their number as Chief. 

Residuary Powers. —If the veto of the Viceroy 
and Governors cannot be defended as an instrument 
of Government, the necessity for its retention cannot 
be questioned, and there are ample precedents in 
other countries that may be adduced in support 
this claim. We admit the exercise of the veto 
should be infrequent and unobtrusive, and it is a 
realisation of this fact that leads us to recommend 
the establishment of Second Chambers to be inter¬ 
ased between the Governor and the popular House. 
We are emphatically of opinion that the residuary 
powers of the Viceroy and Governors should be 
retained* in fact, the delegation of more responsibility 
to popular bodies would appear to call for increased 
powers in such respect, anil we would urge that in 
the Instrument of Instructions the Governor-General 
and the various Governors be specifically enjoined, 
particularly in regard to the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity, to use their powers of certification or veto 
unhesitatingly in instances of obvious injustice or 
hardship. 

Second Chambers —If greater autonomy is given 
to the Provinces, the necessity for Second Chambers 
becomes more pressing. In fact the Anglo-Indian 
community would view with considerable satisfaction 
the formation of such a b«ly into which might be 
gathered persons who are eminent by their ability, 
knowledge or service to the country. Provided 
these Second ■ Chambers are properly constituted, 
they would be an effectual brake to impetuous and 
irresponsible legislation, which would make for less 
friction between the Legislatures and the Governor. 
As Second Chambers may in time become the final 
Court of Apj>eal for disregarded minorities, their 
constitution should be strictly on a communal basis, 
and the Anglo-Indian Community should not go 
unrepresented on them. Wo attach special impor¬ 
tance to the opportunity they would pm vide for a 
calmer and saner deliberation of communal issues, 
and contend that none but an Anglo-Indian could 
do justice to the case of the community at the 
critical stage of its passage through the Second 
Chambers. 

Franchise. —It is generally agreed that the extension 
of the franchise to people not capable of using their 
votes with any ^ciiac di:;c:::nip.:*t'"n is always 
unsafe, a fact that must he kept prominently in 
mind when dealing with India, where illiteracy is so 
widespread and experience of Western systems of 
Government so limited. It is notorious that the 
average voter, even when ho is keen and incor¬ 
ruptible, is incapable of appreciating the value of 
administrative or legislative skill, and to give a 
preponderating voice in public affairs t«> nn unin¬ 
formed- clfictnrrte by widening the suffrage in an 
excessively illiterate country would bo fraught with 
gi-uve danger, for the more ignorant the masses mo, 


the more they tend to fall tinder the sway of a few 
designing men and dominant personalities. 

•So far as the Anglo-Indian community is con¬ 
cerned, it is a cent per cent literate population, with 
a sense of responsibility which compares favourably 
with that of any Western community. And our 
submissions are that, in respect of the Provinces, 
adult suffrage on t he basis of literacy may be extended 
safely to Anglo-Indians, and, in respect of the 
Legislative Assembly, payment of rates and taxes 
(including income tax) direct or indirect. 

Considering, also, the important role Anglo-Indian 
women play, we recommend the extension of the 
franchise to them on the same basis as in the cave 
of men in those Provinces, where the franchise has 
not so far been extended to women, as well as in 
the Central Legislatures. There should also be no 
bar to their election to seats on the various Legis¬ 
lative bodies. The point we here desire to emphasise 
is that the women, of any one community in India, 
if sufficiently advanced and able to undertake such 
work as awaits them in the Legislatures, should not 
he penalised because the women of other comrmmities 
may be less advanced. 

In concluding our submissions on the franchise, 
we would state, as a principle, that, in any general 
extension of the Indian franchise, a commensurate 
extension in the case of the Anglo-Iudian community 
is sufficiently indicated. 

Electorates .—The conditions that prevail at present 
in India make communal electorates imperative. 
Communal jealousies and religions prejudices are 
too pronounced to be safely ignored. We realise 
that when caste barriers are broken down and the 
peoples of India begin to show evidence of co-operation 
and to disassociate religion from politics and develop 
a national sense as a result of participation in common 
labours in the interests of a united India, it will 
be time t-o consider seriously the institution of 
common electorates. In the meantime, yi ' the 
absence of any sense of responsibility, both to the 
electors and the Legislature, it would be unsafe 
to trust the interests of the minority communities 
to a hostile majority. We realise there is a dis¬ 
advantage in the communal system, in that it inclines 
the representative to subordinate the interests of 
the country at largo to those of his own constituency, 
but there is no alternative that is not attended 
with far more serious drawbacks under present 
conditions in India. 

Election arrangements, from the point of view 
of the Anglo-Indian community, leave much to 
be desired. Owing to the untidy scattered distri¬ 
bution of tho community in India and the size of 
the Provinces, it is impossible for a representative 
to keep in close touch with every part of his con¬ 
stituency. A largo proportion of the community 
who are employed in transport services or live in 
remote parts of tho countiy find it difficult to attend 
at polling booths, and a very considerable number 
of our electors uio lost to us in this way. Wo would 
therefore suggest that some method of voting through 
the post be instituted, with adequate safeguards 
against irregularities and malpractices; that more 
polling stations be provided ; and that more days 
be given for the registration of votes. 

The only figures we have to guide us at present 
are those given in tho Government Census Report 
which we decline to accept, because we have good 
reason for believing that at least 50 per cent, of 
those who return* themselves as Europeans are in 
fact Anglo-Indians. Owing to similarity in lutiues 
it is always difficult to distinguish between Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians and many Anglo-Indians are 
therefore included in tho European register thus 
depriving us of a considerable number of our votes. 
Although tho inclusion of a name in the wrong 
electoral roll is open to challenge, it is well-nigh 
impossible to trace all such instances. This is a 
point on which the Anglo-Indian community feels 
strongly and tho institution of measures calculated 
to correct the practice is essential. 
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We desire to draw the attention of the Commis- 
•ftion to the definition of a European as given in 
Schedule II of the Electoral Rules of the Legislative 
Councils which ifc as under ; 

“A European means any person of European 
descent in the male line, being a British subject 
and resident in British India, who either was born 
in, or, has a domicile in the United Kingdom, or, 
in any British possession, or, in any State in India, 
or, whoso father was so bom, or has, or hail up to 
the date of the birth of the person in question such 
a domicilo.” 

We would point out that liberally interpreted, 
this definition could bo, taken to include almost 
the entire Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Community. As a result a large number of Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans are borne on 
the European electoral roll. We consider that on 
principle all Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans 
should be included in our constituency and that 
the definition of a European should be so modified 
as to exclude them. It may be argued that if a 
man has a legal right to claim his father’s nationality, 
he should not be deprived of a similar civic or 
political right. But we submit that as Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans are in certain 
matters indivisable and for economic purposes ore 
classified together as Statutory Natives of India, 
and, os such, are occupying positions in Government 
reserved for Natives of India they should not he 
allowed to occupy a European status in the body 
politic of the country- We would instance the 
case of a German naturalised in England. An 
Englishman would not tolerate him securing a 
Britisher's economic rights while repudiating his 
political obligations. We would, therefore, futhor 
suggest the constitutional remedy of making appoint¬ 
ments of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans 
to peats reserved for Statutory Natives of India, 
conditional on their inclusion on the rolls of our 
constituency, which should be called the Anglo- 
Indian and Domicilerl European Constituency and 
a suitable definition be formulated for it. 

We also desire to emphasise the fact that we have 
suffered considerably from the imperfect, we should 
say obsolete, system of registration of those of our 
community who are entitled to a vote. Till 1920 
the Income Tax Department of every Province 
furnished each 'electorate with a list of those who 
paid income tax and so considerably helped us to 
get into touch with our constituents. This was 
discontinued by order of the Government of India, 
though the order was suspended at the eleventh 
hour oi the election held in I82G. We desire (hat 
the Income Tax Department continue to supply 
us with this information. Our complaint, however, 
is that the list maintained by the Income Tax 
Department is not complete and not kept up-to-date, 
especially with regard to Railways, Telegraphs. 
Customs and Mercantile services. 

Another difficulty experienced by us is with 
regard to our constituents employed on Railways. 
When these men are recruited the custom is toe- 
the Railway Medical Officer to classify them accord¬ 
ing to what he thinks is their nationality, merely 
from their appearance and colour. In this way. 
hundreds of Anglo-Indians are to-day enlisted in 
Railways as Europeans, as this entities them to ft 
higher scale of pay and more liberal leave rules. 
At the 1920 election in many Railway Stations it 
was found that 50 to 60 per cent oi Anglo-Indians, 
recognised member* of nur romtmmitl Ansoniai ions, 
were classified as Europeans and borne on tho 
European electoral roll. Wo suggest that all Rai]- 
ways should immediately cal] for ft reclassification, 
of such employees. Indeed, wa would go further 
and suggest that the Government of India and the 
various Provincial Governments issue detail in¬ 
structions to Heails of all Departments and Railways 
to ace that none, but, those who are included in 
the Parliamentary Statute of 1870 Victoria 33, are 
employed as Statutory Nativos of Lidia. 


.Representation.—Communal representation is a 
necessity ip a coimtry whore the lines of cleavage 
are so pronounced and where the ignorance of the 
electorates renders them liable to exploitation by 
the politician. While wo recognise the need for 
making constitutional changes depends on general 
acquiescence so as to foster mutual trust, wo con¬ 
sider the most careful adjustment is necessary 
where interests aro bo conflicting. Communal repre¬ 
sentation cannot safely bo dispensed with in India 
for many years to como. In common^ with all 
minority communities we claim communal repre¬ 
sentation for tho Domiciled Community. We can¬ 
not, owing to political anti economic difficulties, 
safely allow our communal interests to be merged 
in any general scheme of representation. For 
this reason any system other than that based on 
communal grouping would result in our complete 
absorption, since, owing to our smaller and more 
distinctive grouping, we could never hope to secure 
the least measure of representation under any such 
arrangement. Such absorption, wa fear, could 
never carry with it any prospect of sympathetic 
regard from the bulk of the Indian people. We, 
therefore, request that adequate communal repre¬ 
sentation be assured to us. Though numerically few, 
we are a larger community than the European and 
play no small part in the administration of the 
country. Furthermore, our economic interests are 
so insecure tliat we feel they can only be adequately 
represented by our own representatives. 

If we take the Domiciled Community as & whole 
and postulate a cent per cent literacy, it forms 
nearly 3 per cent of the educated classes of India, 
which to -day only totals about 7 millions. The 
percentage would be much higher if those Indians 
possessing primary education only were excluded. 
On this score alone Anglo-Lulians are entitled to 
better representation than they receive to-day. 


Our present representation is as follows :— 


Bengal Presidency . 

two elected seats. 

Madras 

. one „ seat. 

Burma 

one „ „ 

Bombuy 

one nominated seat. 

Punjab 

one „ „ 

United Provinces 

- one „ „ 

Central „ 

. one „ „ 

Bihar and Orissa 

. one ,, „ 


Central Government .—Assembly : No Anglo-Indian 
constituency. The Community is represented by 
a member nominated by the Governor-General. 

Council of State : The Anglo-Indian has no seat on 
this body. Ho is included in the 
non-Muhiunzncdan const ittieney 
and therefore the same franchise 
qualifications apply to him. 

Wo aro therefore in a worse position than tho 
Sikh ami Indian Christian Communities who are 
accorded representation on this body. 

_ It is not possible, without knowing tho exact 
composition and constitution of the future Provincial 
Legislative bodies, to suy wliat the representation 
of tire Anglo-Indian community should be, but, as 
a guide to the Commission, we indicate below what 
might bo regarded as adequate, provided the present 
strengths of the various Legislatures are not in¬ 
creased. We submit Unit in view of its responsi¬ 
bility, education and economic importance, the 
community has a cluim to the following minimum 
representation in tho vurious Lt-gisluiivu Councils. 


Bengal 

1 elected members. 

Madras 


Burma 

• J 

Bombay 


Punjab 

2 

United Provinces 

- 2 ,, „ 

Central Provinces 

.» 

Bihar and Orissa 

■ - „ >• 

Assam - 

• 1 n i> 
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In the major Provinces a larger number is indicated 
tut the areas generally are too largo to offer much 
opportunity to representatives for maintaining touch 
with their with ly scattered constituents. 

In the Legislative Assembly the Anglo-Indian 
community is at present represented by a single 
nominated member. We desire that our representa¬ 
tives be elected. We also realise that it entails a 
superhuman effort for a single person to keep in 
touch with a community widely dispersed fts it is over 
rndia and Burma. Justice can only be done to the 
interests of the community by a weighty and in¬ 
fluential representation. We suggest that the Anglo- 
Indian community be allowed to elect a representative 
to the Legislative Assembly from each of the following 
Provinces : 

Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, 
Pimjab and Buima, and that one additional member 
be nominated by Government to represent collectively 
all the other Provinces and those of our people resident 
in various large Stations situated in special areas of 
Feudatory- India as Ajraere, Hyderabad, and Kolar 
Gold Fields, where there are a few thousands of our 
people and in Bangalore where more than 15,000 of 
the Community reside and are, according to the 
present electoral rules denied, not only representation, 
but even a vote. While on the subject of representa¬ 
tion it is necessary to explain that for purposes of 
election to the Legislative Assembly and the Council 
of State, Anglo-Indians are included in the non- 
Mahumedan electorate, but-, whilst Indian candidates 
eagerly canvas Anglo-Indian votes and some of them 
have thereby secured their seats, when once elected 
their obligations to this section of their constituency 
are entirely overlooked. An Anglo-Indian has, of 
course, no chance of being elected in a non-Mahomedan 
Constituency. 

In the Council of State we also plead for adequate 
representation. ^ 

Xominq^itm .—We are ip favour of a continuance of 
the nomination by Government of official and non- 
ofticial members to all Legislative Councils and that 
they be given freedom of vote as otherwise they 
exercise nt personal influence or power with the 
Indian mSnbenj and are rightly considered the 
asphasic members of Government. With the progress 
of Indi&nisation the political prejudice against the 
official should disappear and a strong Indian Civil 
& Service pj-ove to be the most effective solution of our 
V constitutional problems. We further consider that 
officials should be permitted to stand for election to 
all Legislatures. 

' 'tnici/xiliiies, District Boards and Union Boards.— 
T . interests of the Anglo-Indian Community are 
g. ally not so great ns to call for any special 
nv .sun's of protection or representation in the sphere 
of local Self-Government, except in the larger munici¬ 
palities, such as those of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay nml the larger towns in which the community 
is not adequately represented. However, it is not 
the intention or object of the Community to opjjbse 
the fulfilment of Indian aspirations and in tueso 
bodies where so much opportunity exists for real 
service to the country we would concede to them 
powers as wide as are consistent with the protection 
of vested interests and the preservation of law and 
Order. 

Jury Rights. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure as amended by the 
recommendations of the Racial Destinetions Com¬ 
mittee gives to botli the European and the mixed 
communities oi America ami uiso i<> ihw I. 13. S. the 
right of trial by a jury composed of a majority of 
European and Americans in the ease <>i the former 
and Indian British subjects in ease o! tho latter. 
This equality of treatment was agreed upon as a 
compromise by the Committee because both Euro¬ 
peans and Indians felt that, if the ends oi justice 
were to be fully served; it whs imperative that the 
majority of a jury should consist of persons familiar 
with the manners, customs, habits, speech, etc., of 


the accused. Proof of legitimacy is not demanded 
from either tho European, the Indian or the alien 
European. Vet such of the Domiciled Community 
as are included in the definition of E. B. subjects, 
sons of the soil and citizens of India, descendants of 
tin* Britisher, are treated in quite a different manner. 
Before these persons can claim a jury a majority of 
whom shall be European and American, the law 
demands that they produce documentary evidence in 
proof of (a) legitimacy (6) European descent in the 
male line, failing which they are tried by juries 
consisting of an Indian majority. In many families 
of this community, especially the offsprings of the 
pioneer Englishmen who came to India, such docu¬ 
mentary evidence is impossible of production, and, 
yet, from other cumulative evidence, e.g., occupation, 
social status, military service, recognition by com¬ 
munal associations etc., it is undeniable that they are 
European British Subjects. There are other families 
descended from the early British Officers and soldiers 
who, when they came out to India to fight for King 
and Country, did not feel the need of bringing with 
them their birth certificates. Add to this the fact 
that many of the old Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European marriage and birth records were lost 
during the 1857 Mutiny, and that registration of 
births and marriages is a comparatively recent 
practice in India, and it will be obvious how difficult 
—nay, impossible—it is for most Domiciled Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians to produce the documentary evi¬ 
dence demanded by the Criminal Procedure Code. 
As the main and, possibly tho only reason, for granting 
special majority juries to tho European and the 
Indian was to afford the accused a trial by a jury of 
his o\vn countrymen, best acquainted with his 
language, manners, customs, etc., and, aa the Anglo- 
Indian Community . since its inception, is in these 
respects identical with the European, we submit, that 
for this reason, if for no other, an Anglo-Indian 
accused should be given a jury composed of a majority 
of members of his own Community and Europeans. 
To demand from the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European alone document ary proof of legitimacy and 
linoago, as a passport to justice, is we consider, not 
only unjust but insulting anil cruel and. therefore, 
this demand should be deleted from the Section of 
the Criminal Procedure Code. 

We wish here to emphatically state that it is not 
with any feelings of distrust towards our Indian 
brethren that we claim a special jury; our only 
desire is to place -ourselves on a level with both 
Indians and Europe-ans and to obtain equal jury 
rights. 

In establishing our claim to such equality of treat¬ 
ment it is not necessary to refer in detail to the 
recommendations of the Racial Distinctions’ Com¬ 
mittee or the anomnlous positions it created by the 
introduction of certain important, amendments into 
the Criminal Procedure Code in 1923. Wo desire 
however, to refer to only three sections of that Code. 
It will bo noted that the Code contains no definitions 
of the terms “Indian British Subject,” “ European” 
(other than European British Subject ), and " Ameri¬ 
can." Nevertheless ample provision is made for 
every one of these classes. The term “ European 
British Subject ” is, however, defined in Section 4, 
Clause (lj of tho Code as follows;— 

“ (i) Any subject of His Majesty of European 
descent in the male line bom, naturalised or 
domiciled in the British Islands or any Colony, 
or 

(i>) Any subject of His Majesty who is the 
child or grandchild of any such perten by legiti¬ 
mate descent.” 

Tiiis definition in its practical application is to our 
mind not only most unsatisfactory but very anoma¬ 
lous. The Anglo-Indian for practical purposes can 
come only under sub-clause (ii) oi the above definition, 
but. in order to bo accepted as such lie is compelled 
to prove, by evidence (ample and conclusive), that 
ho is the child or grandchild of any person named in 
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sub-clause (i) and that 11 by legitimate descent.” 
In no other part of the British Empire, nor, indeed, 
in any part of the civilised world, is anyono who 
claims the right of being tried by his Peers, ever 
asked to prove his legitimacy or “legitimate descent" 
from any particular class of person. We are also not 
aware of any Code of Criminal Procedure in any 
country, except India, that differentiates between 
legitimacy and illegitimacy in a criminal trial, It 
will be observed that in this section the European 
British Subject, as defined in sub-clause {i), is not 
called upon to prove his legitimacy in ordor to obtain 
what he considers to be, a fair jury trial. 

Under the Code “ Indian British Subjects," 
“ Europeans " (other than European British Subjects) 
and “ Amerioans " are given certain privileges, but, 
nowhere is the proof of legitimate descent required. 
We feel, therefore, that, as a bare measure of justice, 
the words " by legitimate descent ” should either be 
deleted from this Section or that every member of 
every class which is accorded any special jury privi¬ 
lege under the Code should, likewise, be called upon 
to prove that he is of legitimate descent. 

With reference to jury trials the Racial Distinctions 
Committee arrived at the following finding (Para. 25 
of the Report) :— 

“ The same law as to .the composition of the 
Jury shall apply to Indians as to Europeans; 
that is to say the majority of the jury, if the 
Indian accused so desires, shall consist of persons 
who are not Europeans or Americans. This is 
already the law in Sessions Court and Section 
275 should be ao amended as to make it apply 
to the High Court also.” 

Accortlingly, by section 14 of the Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Act, 1923, both the European British 
Subject and the Indian British Subject were given the 
privilege of demanding that the majority of the jury 
shall be composed of Europeans or Americans for 
the former and Indian British Subjects for the latter, 
and, by clause (ii) of that section, this privilege was 
also extended to both Europeans (other tlian European 
British Subject*) and Americans; whereas, a British 
Subject of European descent is in a worse position 
than even an alien, unless he can prove that he is a 
European British Subject. Indeed the term American 
includes persons of any blood, European, American or 
African, or any mixture of the same, provided they 
are American citizens. In this connection it is 
necessary to emphasise the fact that, in order to claim 
this privilege, none of these alien classes are asked to 
prove legitimacy -or “ legitimate descent." 

Provisions similar to the above are made for trials 
with the aid of Assessors for European British sub¬ 
jects, Indian British Subjects, Europeans (other than 
European British Subjects) and Americans in Section 
284 (a) which were introduced into tho Criminal 
Procedure Code by Section 16 of tho Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1923. 

We have no desire to question the principle under¬ 
lying these provisions, for, it is but right that the 
Indian should be tried by a jury the majority of whom 
are Indians and the European by a majority of whom 
are Europeans; but, it is quite possible also that an 
Indian may, in certain cases, prefer to be tried by a 
jury the majority of whom are Europeans. 

We feel that if every accused were given a choice as 
to whethor he preferred to bo tried by a jury with an 
Indian majority or a European majority, it would 
not, in any way, prejudice the legal rights of anyone, 
while it would, at the same time, give the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Community the equal 
right of a choice of a jury a majority of whom shall be 
European or American, in order to equalise the 
position and place the Anglo-Indian on the same 
footing as other communities in India, aw also to 
Afford protection to Indians placed in positions of 
difficulty, we would suggest that tho words "or 
Europeans as he may desire " be added to clause (i) 
of Section 257 and clause (i) of Section 2S4 («) of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. 


We would also like to point out that in acc on lance 
with the recommenilations of paragraph 27 of the 
Racial Distinctions’ Committee Report, a special 
procedure is (prescribed by Chapter 33 of the Criminal 
Procedure Cotie, to be observed outside Presidency 
Towns, where the complainant and the accused are 
respectively European and Indian British Subjects or 
Indian and European British subjects or where it is 
expedient for the ends of justice that such a case 
should be tried under the provisions of that Chapter. 
We submit that this procedure not only overlooks the 
cUims of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Eurojieans as 
such, but, also omits to provide for cases where the 
conflict is, not between the European and the Iniiian 
British Subjects, but, between two communities, as 
has so often occurred recently in Hindu-Muslim riots; 
and, in this connection, it cannot be denied that the 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Community 
is a distinctive community which is undoubtedly 
looked upon as such by both Europeans and Indians. 
We therefore feel that in all cases where a racial or 
communal conflict is involved, the accused, irrespec¬ 
tive of his nationality or community, Bhoukl be given 
the right of trial by a special procedure similar to the 
one in question. 

In these circumstances we ask that— 

(i) The words "by legitimate descent” in 
section 4, clause (i), sub-clause (ii) be deleted; 

(ii) to Sections 275 clause (i) and Section 284 
(a) clause (i) the following words be added “ or 
Europeans as he may desire." 

(ill) that Chapter 33 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code be so amended as to include cases arising 
out of racial conflict or communal antagonism. 

Summary. 

In view of the peculiar position of our Community 
in India we have dealt, in the foregoing chapters, with 
our problems in some detail, we now summarise some 
of the salient features of our case. 

Naiure of our Demand .—We desire to stress first 
that, measured by their effect on the interests of the 
millions of India, our demands are negligible in ex¬ 
tent and yet are of such consequence to our Com¬ 
munity as to safeguard it from extinction. Because 
of our precarious position in India as a numerically 
insignificant community surrounded by teeming 
millions, who have in the past shown a marked hostil¬ 
ity towards us, a claim for permanent protection 
perhaps would be as warranted as it would be justified 
by our past loyalty and service to Government and 
India. Nevertheless, we have endeavoured to 
approach our difficulties from a broader national 
outlook and have merely asked for a short period of 
protection to correct the disabilities of the faulty 
system of education imposed on us und to equip 
ourselves to take our place on equal terms with the 
other communities in India. 

Status. -Wo accept and endorse the status that has 
been accorded to us of Statutory Natives of India; 
but, at tho same time, we wish to bo protected 
against the dangers of our indefinite position, which 
rendfirs-iifr liable to disinheritance on the score of being 
non-Indians for the purposes of Indianisation of the 
Services, und of being Indians for the purposes of 
enlistment into the Army. 

Protection. In dew of the fact that the economic 
position of our Community has been very seriously 
aud prejudicially affeoted by the introduction of the 
Reforms anti the progress of and misapplication of 
the policy .of Indianisation, we urge that adequate 
safeguards be provided by statutory for a 

stated period in the Provincial Civil Services, Pro¬ 
vincial Judicial Service, Government of India anti 
Provincial Government Secretariats, Salt, Forest. 
Survey. Police, and other such services. 

Wo consider moreover that we have an ethical 
claim for many years to cume on the Government, 
whatever form of constitution it may take, with 
regard to tho Railways, Telegraphs and Customs, 
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in view of the fact tlvnt these Department* have been 
practically built up anti maintained since their 
inception by us, anti because with the large number 
of our people employed in these services their dis¬ 
placement would seriously upset the whole economic 
organisation of the Community. We desire that 
adequate safeguards be provided in these Services and 
these facts be enacted in specific terms in the Statute 
that will be the outcome of the Simon Commissions 
Report. 

We give below some of the particular recommenda¬ 
tions in relation to the principal Services with which 
we are connected. 

Railways : —(I) That the present number of Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European, lower and upper 
subordinates, be not reduced for a further period 
of 50 years. 

(2) That owing to the manifest injustice consequent 
on the sudden change of policy in the matter of 
recruitment to the Superior Railway Services, which 
now demand a degree qualification, the I.A. or I.Sc., 
be accepted os a qualifying examination. 

(3) That 15 per cent, of Superior Railway competi¬ 
tive appointments be reserved for nomination by the 
Government of India. 

(4) That for the next 30 years at least special 
provision be made so that 50 per cent, of the 75 per 
cent, appointments in the Superior Services reserved 
for Indianisation be obtained by the promotion of 
approved Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
upper subordinates. 

(5) That a certain number of Anglo-Indian officials 
or non-oflicials be appointed to every Selection Com¬ 
mittee when subordinates are being selected. 

(6) That any measure of protection afforded us be 
specifically included in any enactment that may be 
the outcome of the Indian Statutory Commission's 
report. 

Telegraphs. —(1) We desire that the percentage of 
Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans employed 
in certain sections of this Department be raised to 
the level of 06| per cent, for a period of 25 years and 
that for the succeeding 25 years it Rhould not be 
allowed to fall below 50 per cent, in those branches 
of the Service. 

(2) In those Superior Sendee appointments to 
be recruited by open competitive examination 33 \ 
per cent, be reserved for suitable members of the 
community by promotion from the subordinate ranks. 

Customs. —That a fixed jiercentago of appointments 
for a period of 50 years be guaranteed to Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans, viz., in the 
Preventive Branch 75 per cent, and in the Appraisers' 
Branch 50 per cent. 

Postal Service. —That we be adequately* employed 
in all branches of this service. 

Indian Audit and Accounts Department. —(1) That 
Government should apply to the Principals and 
Headmasters of European Schools and Colleges for 
suitable candidates for the lower grades and, in this 
manner, remedy what is obviously a grievous wrong. 

(2) That for the next 25 years, when we hope to 
be educationally fitted to nin a level race with the 
Indian, and in addition to open competition, we 
suggest, that 15 per cent, of tho vacancies in tho 
Iudian Audit and Accounts Department be given 
to tho community to bo filled by nomination by 
Government and that Principals of Colleges be asked 
to submit the nftinus of suitable students. 

Police. —That we bo more lurgoly employed in a 
Department where without coinmunui 

bins are of such a necessity in India to-day. 

Indian Medical Department.- —(I) That the I.M.D. 
bo definitely classed as one of the Departments 
mentioned in Appendix XXVI1 Regulations for the 
Army in India. 

(2) That Army Instructions (India) 286 and 287, 
as also 1134, be made applicable in their entirety to 
*. he/.M.D- with equal retrospective effect. 


(3) That the revised pension rates of the I.M.D. 
■which have boon sanctioned from 1.10,1027 be given 
with retrospective effect, from the 1st October, 1925, 
as in the case of I.U.L. 

(4) That, should the revised pension rates sanctioned 
to tlie I.U.L. from tho 1st October. 1925, be given 
retrospective effect so as to include I.U.L. pensioners 
who retired on or after the 1st April, 1919, the same 
concession should bo extended to I.M.D. pensioners 
who retired, or, who were in receipt of the present 
rates of pay on, or, after the 1st April, 1919. 

(5) That the I.M.D. be granted a professional 
qualification or degree that is registrable in the 
United Kingdom as the present diploma is of no 
professional value outside the Department. 

(6) That men in the I.M.D., especially those with 
a record of good service or with Indian degrees or 
British qualifications, should be allowed to enter the 
Civil Medical Services of all the Provinces and that 
Indianisation should not be allowed to prejudice 
their claim to such employment. 

Army. —(1) That the formation of an Anglo- 
Indian Unit, Battery, or Signal Corps be sanctioned. 

(2) That all the Ancillary Branches of the Army 
be thrown open to us. 

(3) That we be granted 50 per cent, of commissions 
in the Auxiliary Force with a period of ten years. 

Settlement Scheme. —That in view of onr great 
services to the Empire and the closure of other 
avenues of employment to the Domiciled Community, 
Government do offer us special facilities for obtaining 
land on terras similar to those offered to Army men 
and others. 

Education. —We desire that the British character 
of European Schools be protected as indicated in 
the Education section of our Memorandum. At the 
Bame time, in view of the hostile attitude of the 
Legislative Councils towanls European Education 
and becauso of the diversity of code*, and curricula 
which now prevails, we urge that European Education 
bo made a Central non-votable subject, thus enabling 
our children to equip themselves for open competition 
with Indians in the Services. 

We further suggest that a small Committee be 
appointed, on which the Community should be 
adequately represented, to tour the Provinces and 
make recommendations for tho improvement and 
consolidation of European education. 

We urge that recruitment from England of 
European teachers into tho staffs of European schools 
be stopped. This does not refer to educational 
institutions governed by religious bodies where tho 
staffs are employed on nominal salaries. 

Finally, os a special measure, in view of our loyal 
services to the revenue-bearing services, and to 
enable tho Community to make up for its backward 
condition in higher education and run a level race 
with Indians, so far as degrees are concerned, we 
recommend that Government do capitalise a sum of 
50 lakhs for a period of at least 30 years, the interest 
of which bo utilised as scholarships and endowments 
for Anglo-Indian boj's and girls to secure higher 
education, both academic and vocational, in India 
and abroad. 

Constitution. —As one of the permanent commimities 
uf India, we affirm our loyal acceptance of, and 
support to, the Reforms, and onr full sympathy with 
the progressive realisation of self-government cn 
well-measured lines for India within the British 
Empire. Wo consider, however, that os security 
and fair play nrp th#» of good government, 

the maintenance of law, order, justice ami the rights 
of minorities should be protected from the caprice 
of the Legislature by being placed under the special 
rare of the Governors ami the Governor General. * 

With this proviso, we are in favour <.f the grant 
of greater powers to the Legislatures, as the present 
constitution is frankly unworkable, giving them as 
it duos the right of obstruction without the power of 
performance. We consider, however, that Ministers, 
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besides being freed from the control of the Executive 
should be protected from the wanton attacks of the 
Legislature and secured in their appointments for a 
stated period to enable them to carry out their 
programmes. They should further be encouraged 
to create a convention of responsibility by working 
together under a Chief. 

The residuary powers of the Governors and the 
Governor General should, we consider, be retained, 
but Second Chambers should be established in all 
the Provinces to be interposed between the popular 
House and the Governor and as a check on irrespon- 
sible legislation. Communities and interests should 
be represented on these by nominated members; 
the Anglo-Indian Co mmuni ty having at least one 
nominated seat in each Province. 

In view of the conflicting and heterogeneous 
interests of the peoples of India, we consider that 
communal electorates should continue, at least for 
the present, and until such time as a national con¬ 
sciousness is created through the sharing of common 
burdens. 

In view of the illiteracy of the masses, we consider 
that the franchise should not be widened. At the 
same time, we suggest that for the Provincial Legisla¬ 
tive Council, the basis of franchise for the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Community should 
be literacy; for the Legislative Assembly, the pay¬ 
ment of rateeand taxes, directly or indirectly. We are 
men also in favour of the extension of the franchise 
to women of the age of 21 and over and eligible for 
election t-o all Legislatures. 

We urge that the Anglo-Indian Community be given 
4 elected seats in the Legislative Councils of Bengal, 
Madras, and. Burma, 3 elected seats in Bombay, 
2 in the United Provinces, the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces, 2 in Bihar and Orissa and one in Assam, 
and that thfe Community be represented in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly by an elected member of the com¬ 


munity from each of the 6 major Provinces, the 
remaining Provinces being represented by a nominated 
member. 

Further, that Municipalities, District Boards and 
Union Boards be given powers as wide as are con¬ 
sistent with the protection of vested interests and 
the preservation of Law and Order. 

We urge that every British subject in India should 
have the right to choose whether he will be tried by 
an European or an Indian Jury, and that the Law be 
altered accordingly. 

We also consider that Staff Selection Boards should 
be formed in every Province to deal with appoint¬ 
ments to Provincial Services with a representative 
of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Com¬ 
munity on each body, and that a member of the 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Community 
should be appointed to the Public Services Com¬ 
mission. 

Conclusion. 

(1) For the information and guidance of the Com¬ 
mission wo desire to state that the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Conference of India at its 
final session on May 5th, 1928, recommended 
unanimously “ that Col. Gidney, M.L.A., I.M.S. 
(retired), represent the case of the community before 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee when it meets in 
London and that he be given powers to associate 
with him, if necessary, one or two members." 

(2) We desire to be granted the privilege of 
supplementing this Memorandum by oral evidence, 
in camera if required. 

(3) The Conference of the Community in India 
authorised the Executive Committee to select persons 
to give oral evidence before the Commission on 
behalf of the Community. The names and addressee 
of these witnesses will be submitted at a later date. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON EUROPEAN 
EDUCATION. 

There is no doubt that the views expressed in 
the note on European Education, as extracted from 
the Anglo-Indian Memorandum submitted to the 
Indian Statutory Commission, were bound to be 
opposed by European teachers in European Schools 
in India. It was never expected that every European 
teacher would agree with the demand to give Anglo- 
Indians a larger participation both in the training 
of their scholars in the higher posts as also in the 
administration of European Schools. Reason seldom, 
if ever, makes a strong appeal when self-interest 
is concerned. It ia, therefore, not surprising to 
find certain European Headmasters of European 
Schools, as also Mr. Wordsworth, an ex-member of 
the Indian Educational Service, giving evidence 
before your Committee on this point of a critically 
disparaging nature. I do not wish to question the 
very dubious authority upon which Mr. Wordsworth 
claims the right to speak as he did, nor ask him to 
produce those Anglo-Indian parents whom he said 
would object to Anglo-Indian teachers training their 
children, but I take the liberty of quoting a few 
additional facta in support of the claim made by 
the community in favour of Anglo-Indian teachers 
being appointed to most of the higher posts in 
European Schools. 

Comparisons are, I know odious, but if they are 
based on facts, they are not only very informative 
and instructive, but often necessary to disprove 
long cherished opinions and beliefs such as were 
expressed by Mr. Wordsworth in his comparison 
between European and Anglo-Indian masters and 
the wishes of Anglo-Indian parents. In refutation 
of his statement, I will draw a comparison between 
two schools only, although I could quote a good many 
others. 

La Martiniere College and St. James’ School, Calcutta . 

La Martiniere, Calcutta, has a teaching staff of 
seven European masters imported from England, 
the highest paid receives a salary of about Rs. 1,200/- 
and the lowest paid receives, I believe Rs. 550/- 
per mensem; two Anglo-Indian mastery drawing 
Rs. 480/- and Rs. 340/- respectively and two lady 
teach ere drawing Rs. 250/- and Rs. 200/- per 
mensem. The total cost of the teaching staff comes 
up to nearly a lakh of rupees per annum. This 
school has been through many financial crises, but, 
it is to-day well off owing to the munificent gift 
of an ex-American pupil, the late Sir Paul Chater. 
In the days of its financial stress tho Anglo-Indian 
teachers did most of the work and did it well and 
were considered fit and worthy of employment. 
Since it received this bequest however from Sir 
Paul Chater, Anglo-Indian teachers have been replaced 
by Europeans and to-day there aro only two Anglo- 
Indian masters as compared with seven Europeans. 

A few years ago, the total number of students 
on the rolls of this School was frbout 350. To-day, 
I believe there are about 220 and out of this numbor 
about 160 are Anglo-Indians, of which about 50 $>er 
cent, are in the junior and kindergarten classes, the 
latter under lady teachers, which means that the 
teaching of about 120 boys who are in the middle 
and upper classes, is done by seven European and 
two Anglo-Indian teachers at an annual cost of over 
Rs. 75,000/-. I am given to understand, I speak 
subject to correction, that the nationalities of the 
children attending the School aro 15 to 20 per cent. 
Armenians, 0-75 per cent. Chinese (a fact which, 
I hear, is in direct opposition to tho will of Cenend 
Claudo Martin), 5 per cent. Europeans and the rest 
Anglo-Indians. The Scholars are either founda¬ 
tioners, . demi-foundatioiiere, De Souza Scholarship 
holders, and Thadiua .Scholarship holders. I mention 
these details to show the Committee that although 
this School has a teaching staff of seven imported 
Europeans the number of stmlonts lifts declined 
considerably within tho past fow years, a period 
which, I believe, I am right in saying, synchronises 


with the increase in the European teaching staff. The 
various firms employ them as clerks and subordinate 
assistantsr-in short, they enter a calling in life that 
tends to kill all initiative, makes of them nothing else 
but automatons, and causes them to live their entire 
life in an atmosphere of utter subordination. I ask 
are European teachers on high salaries a real necessity 
for a School that, for the most part, trains its boys for 
nothing better than clerical employment in mercantile 
firms, while the School examination results are not 
better than those of the Roman Catholic Colleges 
and Convents in Calcutta. 

I shall now deal with St. James' School, Calcutta. 
The entire staff in this School from the Hoadmaster 
downwards is Anglo-Indian; the Headmaster gets 
a lower salary than the most junior " Anglo-Indian ” 
master in La Martiniere. A few years ago, the School 
had on its rolls about 150 students. To-day it 
has a total of over 600, and not one of the masters 
is an imported Englishman. Moreover, the fact 
thut there is nothing to choose between the educational 
results of- these two Schools and the steadily growing 
attendance at St. James’, should certainly go to 
prove : 

(1) That Anglo-Indian parents do not show 
any predilection for Schools where European 
masters are in the majority; 

(2) That the popularity and growth of a 
School does not depend on having Europeans 
occupying senior positions on the teaching staff; 

(3) That Anglo-Indian teachers are capable 
of filling the higher posts in any European 
School in this country as efficiently, if not better, 
than many imported European teachers; 

(4) That European Education can be as 
efficiently and certainly more economically 
administered by a larger employment of qualified 
Anglo-Indians in the senior posts of our European 
Schools in India; 

(5) That it is unnecessary, except for a very 
few specialists appointments, to import European 
teachers from England, as the custom merely 
tends to inflate the already excessive cost of 
European education and which has to be borne 
by parents of an impoverished community; and 

(6) That with the cost of European Education 
lowered a larger percentage of our children will 
be enabled to go in for higher education. 

I would here also refer to the various Roman 
Catholic institutions in which many Anglo-Indians 
and Domiciled Europeans have held posit ions of 
Rectore, Principals, and Mother-Superiors, Educa¬ 
tionists who have never left the shores of India, 
nor qualified outside of India, and yet have been 
the direct means of obtaining educational results 
that have rarely been equalled by other European 
Schools, whose pet creed seems to be that none but 
Europeans with English degrees are capable of holding 
senior posts or being Principals of Euroj>ean Schools, 
but, winch literally translated means “No coloured 
person need apply, and if he is employed it must 
be on a lower salary." I would also draw your 
“attention to the fact that Christ Church High School, 
Jubbulpore, and Philander SmiLh College, Nairn 
Tal, two of the finest European Schools in India, 
have yearly to refuse admission to many students 
for want of accommodation, and both Princijials 
and Stiffs of these Schools are members of the 
Domiciled Community. 

As a community we, therefore, maintain the right 
to tram our own children and refuse tn support the 
claims of superiority made by European educa¬ 
tionists to-flay, who, with all resjxjct and gratitude 
for their past services, we submit are incapable of 
understanding the psychology of our children, while 
it cannot he denied thot the inferiority complex 
is thus early developed in their minds, an inferiority 
which unfortunately governs most of their lives ami 
leaves them content to work out their salvation in 
subordinate employment, barren of ambition to 
succeed in tho Superior Services. 
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I venture tlii.s comparison to tho members of the 
Education Committeo in support of the demand made 
by the community in its Memorandum, and in refuta¬ 
tion of the evidence given by Mr. Wordsworth and 
Mr. Holmes, Headmaster, La Martiniere, Calcutta, 
and others. It was therefore wo demanded in our 
Memorandum a larger proportion of employment of 
Anglo-Indian teachers in European Schools. 

The Appointment oj an adequate number of Anglo 
Indian*, at least 50 per cent., on the Governing 
Bodies of all European Schools. 

Since making this demand, I have come to know 
that it has, in a laiyo measure, the support of His 
Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, at present Governor 
of the United Provinces. In this connection, I 
wou 1 1 instance the firm attitude he adopted in 
Bis! p Cotton School, Simla (another institution 
that has studiously ostracised Anglo-Indians from 
its higher staff) supported no doubt by that able and 
just D.P.I., Sir George Anderson, when there was a 
disagreement between him and the then Governing 
Body who resigned en masse and he (Sir Malcolm 
Hailey) appointed three members of the Domiciled 
Community on it. I would also instance the appoint¬ 
ment of two members of the Domiciled Community, 
Mr, Prince and Mr. Percy, to the Vice*PrmcipaLship 
and Headmasterchip of one of the biggest and best 
European Schools in India, of which every Anglo- 
Indian is proud—the Lawrence School, Ghora Gali. 

The Martiniere in Calcutta has not got a single 
Anglo-Indian on its Governing Body, and as this 
body has the giving of appointments it is not 
unnatural that an Anglo-Indian applicant stands 
very little, if any, chance of being selected for any 
of the higher teaching posts. 

The personnel of the senior Governing Body I 
contend should be of men with a grasp and knowledge 
of the educational needs of the community which it 
is the purpose of the School to serve. Of whftt use 
are the Member in charge of Education on tho 
Viceroy’s Council, tho Mayor of Calcutta and the 
Advocate General jot Bengal, etc., all of whom arc 
Indians, as members of this body T And yet, these 
very gentlemen are members ex-officio, though, ns 
non-Christians they do not function. This body, 
which was constituted when Calcutta was the Capital 
of India, is to-day archaic and needs to be thoroughly 
overhauled. 

In the Martiniere, Lucknow, I understand that the 
President of the Local Anglo-Indian Association is 
one of the Governors, but this gentleman also 
represents the Europeans in the U.P. Legislative 
Council and was certainly not selected to servo on 
that body as an Anglo-Indian representative. Another 
Anglo-Indian, an official on tho Railway, is also on 
that body, but he also was not selected as an Anglo- 
Indian, but as a representative of the railway, and 
so it happens that in this institution also in which 
almost 80 per cent, of the students are Anglo-Luliaito 
and Domiciled Europeans, there is not a single 
member of the Governing Body representing the 
interests of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Community. No such monopoly exists in the 
Governing Body of any Indian School or College, 
and I ask why should' it be allowed in European 
Schools ? 

Centralisation of Europeati Education. 

In addition to the reasons already given for this, 

I desire to submit certain questions put and answers 
given bv me on this subject, when the Anglo-Indian 
Deputation appeared hufm** thn In'^nri Statutory 
Commission on the 2(!th November, 1928. 

“ R(to Bahadur Rajah : I see from your 
Memorandum that you desire Euroi>ean Educa¬ 
tion to be made a Government of India Reserved 
non-votable subject. Why do you ask this ? 

Colonel Gidney : To obtain one unified 
educational curriculum for all European Schools 
in India, and which itself will need Central 
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control. At present, owing to our singular 
setting, tho community is scattered all over 
India and Burma and is not concentrated in a 
few large towns as are the Parsis. As I told 
- the Chairman, 80 per cent, of the community 
are employed in tho All-India Services, which 
exjxxses the parents of our children to frequent 
transfers, ofton from the North to the South, 
or East to the West of India, and, as to-day 
each Province has its own educational cotie anil 
curriculum as also final examination, the educa¬ 
tion of our children is seriously handicapped, 
interrupted and disjointed. Moreover, our Euro¬ 
pean Education grants have been steadily 
reduced by the various Provincial Government's 
and Legislatures, and for these reasons tho 
future of European Education is very insecure 
in the Provinces and offers a very serious draw¬ 
back to our children, who desire to ^Undergo 
secondary and higher education. We feel we 
would obtain unification of codes anti control 
as also security of our grants-in-aid if European 
Education were made a Central'Government of 
India subject, non-votable, the same as is 
European Army Education connected with such 
schools as Sanawar, Lovedale, Mount Abu, 
Lawrence Asylum, Prince of Wales’ School. 
Dehra Dun, etc., whose grants and control are 
under tho Army Department Government of 
India, and unconnected with Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. If Centralisation is possible with these 
Army European Schools and which, after all, are 
not in any way dissimilar to the other Schools, 
why not to all European Schools ? 

“ Education, I understand, is a reserved 
subject in the Province ?—It is a reserved subject 
in the Provinces under the Governor in Council, 
but its grant is subject to the vote of the 
Legislature. 

” What are your objections to continuing that 
as at present?—One reuaon is this, that it is 
unfair to ask tho Provincial ryot or villager to 
pay for my education. We contribute very 
little to Provincial revenues. Wo pay most • 
the Government of Lidia in income-tax ai 
Customs duties. 

“ Chairman: Because you are mostly an 
urban community, you mean?—In that w.y, 
too; moreover, I am not of the proprietor classes, 
nor am I a cultivator, and I do not think the 
Provinces should pay for my education; it is 
not fair to expect this of them. Moreover, 
80 per cent, of my people are employed in tho 
AII-India Services. Tho Array is mi All-India 
Service and its education is controlled by the 
Government of Lidia Army Department; the 
Ecclesiastical Department is also under the 
Government of India; Income Tax is also a 
Government of India Department; no also is the 
Customs; the only Department that is not 
under the Government of India and with which 
our community is closely concerned is European 
Education. 

“ Rao Bahadur Rajah : Am I to understand 
that you pay largely to the Education Depart¬ 
ment ?—From the Income Tax point of view 
and tho super tax point of view, I think we poy a 
considerable amount of money to tho exchequer 
of the Government of India. 

“ And do you ask on that score for these 
50 lakhs?—I have an additional reason. The 
Community has in the past rendered exclusive 
service to the Government of India, t.g., in 
the Customs Department, which has added 
thousands of crores of rupees to the Government 
of India exchequer. Then, again, the Domiciled 
Community constitutes two-thirds of the Indian 
Auxiliary Force and has foimed the major part 
of all such previous Corps for the past 60 years. 
Tho Auxiliary Force is the second line of defence 
of the British Army in India. This is a purely 
volunteer force, though the Railway Battalions 
■ - u 
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are conscribed. Nevertheless, we are a source 
of great economy to the military expenditure of 
India, for, to replace us in the Auxiliary Force at 
least 15 to 20 British Regiments would have to 
be added to the present strength of the British 
Array in India. We, therefore, in this manner, 
constitute an annual saving of over two crores of 
rupees to the Government of India and, in 
return, surely, it is not an unreasonable request 
for 50 lakhs to be capitalised for 30 years for a 
community that has done so much for India 
and its development, and who, to-day, volun¬ 
tarily and so materially help in the defence of 
the country and whose future economic salvation 
depends so largely on adequate higher and 
vocational education. We have served India 
and the British Empire loyally and well; we 
are the descendants of those Britishers who 
made the Indian Empire; we helped those 
pioneers and as their issue we, who axe being 
as it were, discarded in response to Indian clamour 
and aspirations, feel that we have a moral 
claim on England and India to this help in our 
hour of need.” 

I should like to add that Sir Abdul Kerim Ghuznavi, 
speaking on behalf of the Muslims of Bengal alone, 
asked for the Bum of one crore of rupees annually for 
10 years for Muslim Education. 

In this connection, I would draw your special 
attention to the point raised when I asked why, if 
European (Army) Education has, without any 
difficulty or question by the Indian legislature, been 
permitted to be a Central Government of India 
non-votable subject, since the introduction of the 
Reforms, the same could not be done with European 
(Civil) Education in the remaining Schools in India;, 
for, after all, it cannot be denied th&fc those so-called 
Army European Schools which are under Central 
Government control are subject to the same 
educational - curricula and inspections,. and they 
recruit from the same class of boys as do the Civil 
European Schools, the difference being that, in the 
former, a child has to claim Borne military connection 
before he is admitted, a connection that can be and is 
established by at least 60 per cent, of the Anglo- 
Indian community, who, in addition can claim this 
privilege by virtue of being children of members of 
the Auxiliary Force. 

I should also like to draw your particular attention 
to another point in my answers where reference was 
made to the fact that, as 80 per cent, of the Domiciled 
Community (who supply more than 80 per cent, of 
the children that attend European Schools in India) 
are employed in Central Government and All-India 
Sorvices and it should be the duty of the Central 
Government to control and administer the education 
of this 80 per cent, of the Domiciled Community, 
the same as it does its religious education, its income- 
tax, its dues to the Customs, Ac. 

I might also add that an additional reason for 
asking that European Education be mode a Central 
Subject, provided it be non-votable, is because I am 
not one of those who entertain the belief that the - 
Central Legislature has, during its life, shown a 
greater sense of responsibility than the Provincial 
Legislatures; on the contrary, the work of the Central 
Legislature for the past few years has more than 
proved the very opposite. 

H. Gidney, 

M.L.A., J.P., F.R.S. (E), Lt.-Col. I.M.S. (Rd.). 
President, A.I. A D.E. Conference. 

Calcutta, 

January, 1929. 

THE SURVEY OF INDIA, CLASS II SERVICE. 

This is one of the All-India Gazetted Services 
recruited in India, in which the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European commiuiity has played an 
important and abiding part, but whose interests in 


it are to-day so seriously threatened that, if unchecked 
will end within a few years in its total exclusion. 

History .—The year 1878 might be said to be the date 
of the inspection of the Survey of India Department, 
although, previous to this there were in existence 
the Great Trigonometrical, Topographical and 
Revenue Surveys which were all loosely connected 
together. From that year till 1801 the Service wsb 
entirely Anglo-Indian. From 1891, other com¬ 
munities were eligible for recruitment in the proportion 
of 26 per cent. In the year 1895, the Department 
was re-organised, and, whereas, up to this date 
members of the service were eligible for advancement 
to any of the higher posts of the department, this 
re-organisation closed the door to higher appointments 
and confined the service within subordinate limits, 
beyond whioh there were no prospects. It was not 
till 1919, as a result of the Public Services Commission 
of 1912-14, that this grievance was partially removed 
by the reservation of 10 posts in the higher service 
(Class I) for promotion from the lower (Class II). 
On account of unequal recruitment and the consequent 
block of promotion, 90 per cent, of the members of 
Class II Service (predominantly Anglo-Indian), 
recruited prior to 1919, are faced with disheartening 
prospects, whereas those members joining after 1919 
have brilliant prospects. In spite of representation 
nothing has been done to improve the condition. In 
1919, the recruitment of communities other then 
Anglo-Indian was increased in proportion from 
25 per cent, to 60 per cent, thereby decreasing the 
Anglo-Indian proportion from 75 per cent, to 40 per 
cent.; but, actually, up to date, the number of officers 
in the service recruited since 1919 includes only 
27 per cent, of Anglo-Indians, instead of 40 per cent. 
Government is under the impression that, in view of 
the comparatively liberal number of posts in the 
higher service thrown open to the Class EE service, this 
service has been well treated; but, it is apparent 
that when the brighter prospects materialise the 
Anglo-Indian Community will be in a pronounced 
minority—the Community that has laid the founda¬ 
tions of the department and helped to build it up. 

Demands. —We, therefore, respectfully desire :— 

(i) that a generous measure of relief be afforded 
to men who joined the service prior to 1919. 

(ii) that the proportion of 40 per cent, in the 
recruitment of Anglo-Indians be maintained. 


Memorandum from 

Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, All-India and Burma. 

I beg to place the following points for the 
consideration of Sir John Simon and the Indian 
Statutory Commission when they visit Bangalore. 
In this connection, I desire to draw your attention 
to page 299 of the Memorandum of the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Community of India. 
The matter refers to the town of Bangalore which is 
a British settlement under political control. The 
Anglo-Indian population of this town is larger than 
any other city in India and approximates to over 
15,000. Most of these are retired Government 
pensioners, the majority of whom have held high 
Government posts. They are hotise-owneis and ore 
in every way qualifier! to vote but, being in a political 
area, not one of them enjoys the privilege of a vote 
and the community is thereby deprived of a very 
large number of votes—especially a very' influential 
section of the community. Besides there are some of 
the best European Schools in this town. My request 
is that in the new constitution memfcrs of the 
Anglo-Indian community in the town of Bangalore 
be accorded the privilege of a vote. 
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DELHI. 

Dated 26th November, 1928. 


PRESENT : 

All the Members or the Commission and of the Central Committee (except 
Sir Zuleiqar Ali Khan). 


Deputation of ANGLO-INDIAN AND DOMICILED EUROPEAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Deputation consisted of:— 

Lt.-Col. H. Gidney, M.L.A., Calcutta. 
Mr. L. T. Maguire, M.L.C., Calcutta. 
Rev. W. A. Hobson, Madras. 

Mr. C. S. Cameron, Calcutta. 


3. Chairman : The first thing which Btrikep me 
about the Memorandum is this. * This is a constitu¬ 
tional conference. It is not directly concerned with the 
precise form of the legislation or of the executive action 
which is taken by the legislative and executive autb<£ 
rities here, either in the Central Government or in the 
provinces. The primary concern of the Conference 
Is with the constitutional structure of British India, 
both at the centre and in the provinces, and therefore, 
though it is very important for us to appreciate 
what are the points made in this Memorandum by 
way of complaint and grievances, and bo on, we are 
more immediately concerned with the question of 
the constitutional remedies which you would propose. 
If I may put the thing in another way, it is not a bad 
test for the purpose of deciding what is most important 
for the Conference, to consider whether the witnesses 
who come before us are suggesting that the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act should be amended, or that the 
Rujes made under it should be altered, in the interests, 
for example, of the Anglo-Indian community; and, 
therefore, I would draw a distinction in this memoian- 
dum between the matter it contains down to about 
page 296, which is a most valuable compendium of a 
large mass of facts and statistics and matters of com¬ 
plaint, and the part of it which begins on page 296, 
headed “ Constitution,” which is followed with some 
quite specific proposal/ for alteration in the 
representation, for example, of the community in 
the different legislatures, and so forth. You see 
what I mean 7—1 do, sir. 

4. May I just ask one or two questions about the 
earlier part, and then I will pass at once to the latter 
part, because that is the part about which we shall 
need, in tho end, your special help. Will you tell me 
this. Where does one find, in the first place, in the 
statute book the expression “statutory native of 
India " ?—There is no such expression in the statute 
book. The expression “ statutory native of India,” 
has been applied to the classification given to us as 
natives of India by statute. 

5. Where do we find that—tho classification of 
the Anglo-Indian community as “ natives of Inilia ” 7 
—In Parliamentary Statute Vie. 33, 1870. 

6. You mean the Imperial Act 7—Yes. 

7. Is it in the Naturalisation Act 7—I am not sure 
of that, but it is stated there that we are natives of 
India, and wo aro entitled to employment the same 
as every other class of Indian. 

Chairman : That evidently is not the Naturalisation 
Act. ^ ^ 

S. Chairman : If you will turn to jingo 274 of your 
document, you quote there from the answer to a 


Mr. E. T. McCIuskie, M.L.C., Calcutta. 
Rev. P. E. Curtis, Agra. 

Rev. G. C. Rogers, M.A., Jubbulpore. 

question in the House of Commons : *' For purposes 
of employment under Government and inclusion in 
schemes of Indianisation, members of the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Community are 
Statutory Natives of India. For purposes of educa¬ 
tion and internal security, their status, in so far 
as it admits of definition, approxin^ates to that of 
Euroj>ean British Subjects.” And you tell me that 
the phrase “ statutory natives of India ” refers 
really to a definition to bo found in the Imperial 
Act of 1870?—That is so. 

9- Then at the bottom of the page, after pointing 
out that owing to this double aspect given to your 
community by these different points, of view, there 
is a tendency, instead of getting the benefit of both 
aspects, for your community rather to be alternately 
prejudiced : is not that your point ?—Yes. 

10. You go on to say ! “ For example, as members 
of the Auxiliary Force, we share the task of internal 
defence with the British .Army, but, when it comes 
to a question of admission into the Army we are 
asked to accept the conditions of service o^ an Indian 
Sepoy.” Will you excuse me for asking, is not that 
]>erhaps a little bit rhetorical 7 Is not a member of 
the Anglo-Indian community eligible for a Com¬ 
mission 7—That is another question, sir. 

11. Forgive roe, I do not think it is, because if 
I read tho phrase “ when it comes to a question of 
admission into the Army we are asked to accept the 
conditions of service of an Indian Sepoy,” it suggests 
to my mind a little that there is some disqualification 
for officer rank. That is not so, is it?—It is so, 
I can only get in as a Commissioned Officer as an 
Indian. 

12- Certainly. You mean that so far as regards 
the receiving of a Commission is concerned, an Anglo- 
Indian’s claim stands on the basis that he is an 
Indian, not on the basis that he is a European 7 
—Yes, that is the only basis on which I can enter 
the commissioned ranks of the Army to-day, as an 
Indian. I do not object to that at all. 

13. I am not asking for the moment whether tho 
opportunities and facilities are sufficient; that is 
a matter which is not a constitutional point; but 
I wanted to be clear on the fact. Is not an Anglo- 
Indian open for a nomination to Sandhurst 7—No, 
there is no nomination to Sandhurst for an Anglo- 
Indian as an Anglo-Indian. He must enter as an 
fndinn. 

14. Is not he in that respect in the some position 
as an Indian 7—Yes, but he goes up for an examina¬ 
tion, but by an examination, I mean a selection by 
a sjieeinl committee. 

15. I must have misunderstood vour answer 
because my question seems to me to be right. 
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will put it again. Is not an Anglo-Indian qualified 
for admission to Sandhurst by nomination ?—Yes, 
os an Indian* not as an Anglo-Indian. 

16. As an Indian?—Yea. 

17. The point really is that in these matters of 
military rank and officer-training a member of the 
Anglo-Indian community is regarded as an Indian? 
—Yes. 

18. That is the point. I wanted to be quite 
clear?—But ho cannot enter iuto the rank and 
file of the Army as it is constituted on the caste 
system; he oannot enter into any other rank of 
the Indian Army except as an Indian. 

19. It was the use of the word “ sepoy " I did not 
understand ?—That is exactly what I meant. He 
cannot enter the British Army. 

20. Your point is he cannot enter the British 
Army by enlistment ?—Not as an Anglo-Indian. 
He has to say he is a European. If he seems a 
European by oomplexion he is accepted, but he is 
not. accepted 03 an Anglo-Indian; be must say he 
is a European. During the War, however, he was 
taken in and classified as a European regardless of 
his colour. 

21. Will you turn for a moment to page 275 ? I do 
not propose to go through the figures there, but 
you might tell me this. Are those figures in sub¬ 
stance the same figures, or some of them, as were 
put before the Secretary of State before the despatch 
from the India Office which we know of, of last 
September, was written?—I do not follow. 

22. On page 275 there is a series of figures showing 
the percentage of Anglo-Indians in the various 
services. There have been, have there not, some 
complaints made ? I think there were two deputa¬ 
tions fairly recently (one in 1923 and another in 
1925) to the Secretary of State on behalf of the Anglo- 
Indian community ?—Yes. 

28. Indeed the question * • • is not bo 

much a constitutional question as an economic 
question and a social and official question, is not it ? 
—I frankly admit that my problem is mainly an 
economic one. 

29. I know you admit it most frankly ?—It is for 

my life I am presenting this; indeed it is for my very 
existence. * 

30. On page 296 there is a passage which entirely 

justifies what you Bay; you say • • • • 

“Since our problem is more an economic than, a 
political one ...” and so on ?—Yes. 

31. I think you have been, if you will allow me 
to say so, entirely fair about that; you have stated 
it most straightforwardly anti candidly. I follow 
that. I see this document which you have drawn 
up bears the date 25th June, 1928 ?—Yes. 

32. Then we may tako it, may we not, that your 
Memorandum was drawn up before the reply of the 
Secretary of State, which was communicated to you 
by the Secretary to the Government of India which 
was in September?—The 13th September, I think. 

33. Anyhow, it was in September?—That is so. 
Our memorandum was presented to you before we 
received this reply, and this lias seriously handicapped 
us in not being able to modify many of the views we 
have embodied in our Memorandum. 

34. I do not think you have really suffered, because 
as you point out, constitutionally the question remains 
quite untouched. I do not see myself how you are 
prejudiced about that. Of course, as you will realise, 
the economic difficulties ns such are not susceplible of 
direct treatment by an actual change in the consti¬ 
tutional structure ?—With all respect to you. Sir, 

I am inclined to think they are very markedly 
affected. 

35. You will show me exactly tho way later. May 

we now turn, to save time, but not in the least to 
exclude intermediate matter, to page 296. In 
• • • • that page you speak of the 

necessity for tho protection of minorities. Now. 
treating the thing for the moment os a question of 


constitutional structure, of revising the language of 
the Government of India Act or of the statutory rules 
made under it; are you able to tali us what is tho 
■ form in which you suggest this protection of minoi i- 
ties should be secured for your own community ?— 
I would hove to make a specific claim for my com¬ 
munity. I do not understand whether you want me to 
suggest a statutory protective measure for all minority 
communities or only for my own. 

36. I mean, more particularly for your own com¬ 
munity. What is the nature of the constitutional 
modification which you and your deputation suggest 
the Conference might consider for the protection of 
the Anglo-Indian community as a minority ? — 
Briefly, my idea would be that a statute should be 
passed or some enactment made by which the Anglo- 
Indian community would be economically protected 
for a limited poriod of years, say 30 to 50 years, during 
which time it would be able to equip itself educa¬ 
tionally; and at the end of that period the com¬ 
munity could sink or swim with the rest of India. 

• 37. I think we must get you to carry that a little 
further for us, because if you contemplate some 
statutory provision it has got to be put in language 
which can have a definite legal application. General 
phrases, of course, would not secure it. I follow 
you are saying you think the statutory protection 
should be for a period, which you suggest should be 
30 or 50 years, but con you help me a little more and 
tell me, in the language of a legislator, what is the 
sort of clause.or the effect of the clause which you have 
in mind (I do not want you to draft the words) 
when you suggest the statute ahould contain pro¬ 
visions for your economic protection?—I could only 
ask for a repetition with its more practical enforcement 
of paragraph 346 of the Montagu-Chelmsford repot t. 

38. I think it is worth while reading this. It is 
paragraph 346 of the Montagu-Chelmsford repot t. 
Tho authors of the report say this : “ Some reference 
is needed also to the case of the large Anglo-Indian 
community which on historic grounds has a strong 
claim on the consideration of the British Govern¬ 
ment. It is not easy for them, occupying as they do 
an intermediate position between the races of the 
East and West,,to win for themselves by their own 
unaided enterprise a secure position in the economy 
of India. They have been hitherto to a great extent 
in political and economic dependence on the Govern¬ 
ment; and they would not be strong enough to 
withstand the effect of changes which omitted to 
take account of their peculiar situation. We think 
that Government must acknowledge, and must be 
given effective power to discharge the obligation to 
boo that their interests are not prejudicially affected.” 
Of course, we all h&ve that paragraph in mind, and it 
is a very important one; but what one notices is 
that so far aa the constitutional structure of British 
India following upon the Montagu-Chelmsford jeport 
is concerned, it is rather difficult to find a clause in the 
Act which can bo said to provide this economic 
protection. I havo not any doubt that you and others 
who work with you have thought this out very care- 

_fu)ly. I wondered, thereforo, whether you could make 

~any suggestion to the Conference as to the form in 
which the statutory provision might be touched, or 
the substance of it ?— -{Mr. Maguire.) What I would 
suggest is that some definite clause should be inserted 
in the Act. After all, what we have there (in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report) is merely a recommenda¬ 
tion that there should be something definite in the 
statute which would give a period of protection to 
the Anglo-Indian community, purely on an economic 
basis. 

39. Do not think I wont to worry you at aii; I 
only want vour help. I do not think it is possible to 
write down a clause which would provide in those 
terms, or anything like those terms, that the Anglo- 
Indian community shall bo economically protected. 
A clause in «n Act of Parliament iin.s to soy some¬ 
thing specific ?—It would, of course, have to be care¬ 
fully framed, but I think our geneial feeling is that 

. uji to now, though the intentions have been goed, 
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the effect as far ns we are concerned has been rather 
disastrous, and unless we have something which is 
really binding in tho Act—for a certain period, I do 
not say for all time— r we should feel very insecure. 
If it could not be inserted in the Act itself, there might 
be something very specific in tho Instrument of 
Instructions given under the Act itself. 

40. Mr . Hartshorn : On page G5 of your Summaiy 
you ask that 11 the present number of Anglo-Indian 
"and domiciled European lower and upper suboidi- 
nates, be not reduced for a further period of 60 years." 
You have about 14,000 men employed, I think, out 
of about three-quarters of a million on the railways, 
and you are asking that that number should not be 
reduced, but that you shall continue to have at least 
14.000 on tho railways during the next 50 years. Is 
t hat the kind of thing you mean when you are asking 
for this guarantee !—{Colonel Gidney.)'Tbat is the 
kind of tiring. 

41. That would be one item that you propose?— 
Yea. 

42. Chairman : I am obliged, Mr. Hartshorn. That 
helps to clear that up. What was in my mind was 
this. I do not want us to fail to consider very carefully 
and sympathetically any proposal which you would 
wish us to examine, and you suggest that something 
should be inserted by way of amendment into the 
Government of India Act, and I feel a great deal 
of sympathy with much of what you say. I think 
everybody feels sincere sympathy for the difficulties 
of your community, but I must tell you frankly that 
I see very great difficulty at present in knowing how 
to frame a clause in the Government of India Act. It 
may be that Mr. Haitshom has put his finger on the 
real answer, that you do not expect to get the consti¬ 
tutional instrument, the Government of India Act, so 
revised as to contain a clause, but you would wish 
to secure protection by authoritative direction, if 
you like, such as this proposal that the present 
number of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans 
omployed in the railway is not to be reduced for a 
period ?—Yes. (Mr. Maguire.) It might find a 
specific place in the Instrument of Instructions rather 
than on such general lines as are there already.. - 

Colonel Qidney : Might I just amplify that ? At 
the "bottom of page 300 of the Memorandum, I have 
stated that it is owing to the present constitution, in 
other words, the reflex action of reforms, that we 
to-day find our economic position so insecure, and, 
although it may not be embodied in a Government of 
India Act, I think you will agree with me that the 
Lee Commission enacted that a certain percentage of 
appointments be given to Europeans and a certain 
percentage to Indians, and since that has become 
operative as a part of the policy of the Government 
of India I beg that you will consider our case in that 
light, and legislate for us on similar lines. 

43. We have that, of course, fully in mind, but you 
also have in miiul that the recommendations of the 
Lee Commission primarily refer to All-India services, 
and, of course, the interests of your community are 
very largely lied up with recruitment to the pro¬ 
vincial services ?— No, Sir, forgive me. We are 
nearly 85 per cent, employed in t.ie All-India services. 

44. You say 85 per cent, of the Anglo-Indian 
community, bo far as it is officially employed, is 
employed in All-India services ? —Yes, that is the 
characteristic point about ou employment. 

45. I think what you mean is not All-India ser¬ 

vices ; you perhaps mean Central services ?—I mean 
by All-India services those that are control led by the 
central Government of India. Might I amplify it ? 
We have a population (I will put it roughly) of 
50,000 employable men in the community. 14.000 of 
these, together with 4,000 domiciled Euro [Jeans, are 
employed on the railways. 2.000 more ore employed 
on the telegraphs, about 2,000 more in the Customs, 
about 300 more in the Post, al>oufc 300 in the Survey, 
000 in tho in tho Salt, etc. These are all 

Government of India services, and we have very 
few of the community employed in the provincial 
services; in fact, wo may say that we are negligible 


in the provincial Ben’ices, the only provincial sen-ice 
wo have any concern with is Education. 

46. Before passing it on to others, may I call 
attention to what you say on page 298. You refer 
there to tho definition of a European as given in the 
Schedule 2 of the Electoral Rules of the Legislative 
Council ?—Yes. 

47. "A European means any person of European 
descent in the mole line, being a British subject and 
resident imBritish India, who either was bom in, or, 
has a domicile in the United Kingdom, or, in any 
British possession, or, in any State in India, or* 
whose father was so bom, or has, or had up to the 
date of the birtl^ of the person in question such a 
domicile." Then, I understand you to say that if 
that was liberally interpreted, tho definition should 
be taken to include almost the entire Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European community ?—Yes. 

48. Just show me why you say that. Of course, 
the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European community 
is domiciled in India?—Yes. 

49. Whftt are the words, then, in the definition 
which would cover that?—Well, sir, take myself as 
an example; I can claim to be in the European 
electorate. It is the first generation of any mixed 
marriage or a marriage between a European and an 
Anglo-Indian lady who can be on the European 
electoral roll, and are entitled to do so. But I am 
not pressing that point to-day. My desire has altered 
since the receipt of the recent Government of India 
despatch, because, it has instructed me to take the 
status of a native of India, and I am prepared to do it. 

50. That is a very important statement?—I am 
prepared to do that, and I do not desire to press this 
point of the European electorate definition except to 
impress upon you that by this elasticity of definition 
of a European the Anglo-Indian community is deprived 
of much of its strength. Then there are certain side 
factors, such as social advantages on which I shall not 
dilate, certain other amenities, and advantages, such 
as more liberal Railway leave rules and salaries for 
Europeans which bait the unpigmented members of my 
community to deny their nationality and enter the 
European classification, thereby depriving me of their 
numerical and financial strength 

51. I am very much obliged to you, because that 

is a very important statement; I have not seen it in 
public before. Do I understand rightly that since 
the communication to you of the Secretary of State's 
despatch last September you are resolved to take up 
the position in the light of that despatch that you 
and those for whom you speak accept the position of 
native of India, and bndeavour to protect your rights 
by a proper constitutional provision as such ?—Yes, 
but as a special community. The only proviso 
make is embodied in • • • • page 298 

of our Memorandum in which I have asked that a 
definition be formulated for the entire domiciled 
community and to embrace within it all those who 
can claim empIo 5 ’ment as natives of India under 
statute. I want to include in my constituency all 
those that should bo in it. I do not desire, as prevails 
to-day, that any member of our community should 
secure economic advantages reserved for natives of 
India and at the same time be eligible to exercise his 
political vote in the European constituency. 

52. That answers the only question I wanted at the 
moment to put. Wo all notice, of course, that you 
ore urging that there should be extension of the 
method of election for Anglo-Indian representatives. 

I was going to put to you a question as to the principle 
on which you thought the list of voters should be 
drawn tin. but vour last answer really covers that 
point ?—Yes 


53. Sir Arthur Fr'oom: * * * Arising 

from a reply to some questions put to you by the 
Chairman about the army, would you have any 
denmnd from your community for enlistment as 
private soldiers in the British Army ?— -Yes. 


* 2i40 
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54. This is not a very great point, but I would like 
to clear it up. I think you put it as rather a grievance 
of your community that they are not eligible to serve 
in the British Army as private soldiers ?—Yes. 

55. Is that really a concrete grievance T Is there 
any demand in your community to enlist as private 
soldiers, on very poor pay per day ? It is a small 
point T—It is a big point with us. In common with 
every other community we look upon this ostracism 
from the Army as an insult, as an unmerited communal 
insult. We are the direct issue of the pioneer English¬ 
men, and in the Great War you took of us freely; you 
enlisted mir men and women in every branch of the 
British Army and gave us the pay of the European 
soldier; you enlisted our women as nurses on the 
European cadre; you employed us then in every 
sphere and capacity, while to-day wo are offered 
admission into the Indian Army only as Sepoys on 
Indian wages, despite the fact that we are to-day 
employed in the Auxiliary Force as European British 
subject*. 

56. That is perfectly true, that at a great crisis 
your community came forward to servo the Empire, 
but my point is that the prospects in the British 
Army as an ordinary private soldier are not very 
great; the pay is very poor and the duration of 
service is very short T—We have, to-day, Sir Arthur, 
500 to 800 Anglo-Indians serving in the British 
Army who entered it during the War, and have been 
retained there, and are a credit to the British Army. 


67. You are a member of the Legislative Assembly, 
are you not f—Yes. 

68 . Elected or nominated ?—Nominated. 

59. Who do you regard as your constituency T— 
I have no constituency which electa me. 

60. Except the Anglo-Indian community, perhaps ? 
—I have got a seat in the Legislative Assembly by 
virtue of a nomination by the Viceroy, but I always 
consult my community, which is spread over the 
whole of India and Burma. 

61. You told our Chairman that your community 
had accepted the status of statutory natives of 
India ?—Yes. 

62. That being so, in the Legislative Assembly 
you hold a nominated seat os a native of India— 
an Indian ?—Yes, as an Anglo-Indian. 

63. So your community is one of the many 
communities of Indians in this country ?—Yes. 

64. Has there ever been any attack on your 
community as part of the great population of Indians 
in India 1 Has there ever been any legislation, or 
anything of that description !—I say, with all respect 
to my Indian legislative brothers, that ever since I 
have been in the Assembly, i.e., for the last eight 
years, I have been subjected to almost daily attacks 
on the position the Anglo-Indian community occupies 
in the various services in this country. There has 
been a continual attack on us, by questions, by 
resolutions, by outs in the budget and other such 
measures. I am, however, pleased to say that my 
Muslim friends have not as a rule participated in 
these attacks. 

65. Is it for that reason that, having accepted the 
position of a statutory Indian, you fear for the future 
of your community T—Yes. You asked me just now, 
and Sir John Simon also asked me, whether I had 
“ accepted ” the position of a statutory native of 
India. In reply I should say I had no alternative 
but to accept that position—indeed, that status was 
imposed on mo by parli'imentniy statute And has 
been recently reiterated by the Secretary of State 
and Government of Indio—and I am prepared to 
take it. 

66 . Chairman : I have the statute before me now, 
and it is always a good thing to look at the document. 
You, Colonel Gidney, were quite right when you 
said it was the Imperial statute of 1870. It is in the 
Indian Councils Act of 1870, 33 Vic., Chapter III. 
It is not in the Naturalisation Act (though it is the 
same year as that) but in quite a different statute. 


For the purposes of that Act there is a definition 
of the words “ natives of India," and this is the 
definition “ For the purposes of the Act the words 
‘ natives of India ’ Bhall include any person bom and 
domiciled within the dominions of Her Majesty in 
India of parents habitually resilient in India and not 
established there for temporary purposes only." 
What ono notices is that that definition has got 
nothing to do with mixed blood; it would apply to 
a man whose ancestry was European on both sides, 
if the parents were habitually resident in India, for 
it says, “ the words * natives of India ’ shall include 
any person bom and domiciled within the dominions 
of Her Majesty in India of parents habitually resident 
in India and not established there for temporary 
purposes only ” ?—Yes. 

67. That is a rather striking thing ?—That includes 
the Anglo-Indian community. 

68. It includes them, but I wanted to point out 
that as a matter of statutory definition this phrase 
(which I can quite understand is carefully scrutinised 
by your community) is a phrase which is not directed 
in terms to what I may call mixed blood, but would 
apply equally to a gentleman whose ancestry on both 
sides was purely European ?—That is why we include 
in our community the “ Domiciled European ” also. 
I accept that; that is so. 

69. Sir Arthur Froom: In the letter which the 
Secretary of State addressed to the Government of 
India, and which the Government of India wrote to 
you in September last, there is some suggestion that 
the employment of Anglo-Indians should be safe¬ 
guarded on the railways T—Yes. It is on page 278. 

70- Are you satisfied with that suggestion ?—Yes; 
If put into effect, and by statute, we should be quite 
satisfied. 


72. Sir Arthur Froom : Your reply is, you would 
like statutory effect given to it ?—Yes, and it should 
be applied, among other services, to Telegraphs and 
CustomB also. 

73. I was coming to that. I think you mentioned 
to our Chairmag .that there are four great services 
in which your community liavo been employed in 
considerable numbers. Railways, of course, we know. 
Then we have the Customs, tho Post Office and the 
Telegraph Department ?—Not the Post Office now. 

74. But you were employed in the Post Office !— 
Yes, very largely many years ago. 

75. And the Telegraph Department T—Yes; also 
tho Indian Medical Department. 

76. My difficulty is this: Would you want some¬ 
thing inserted in any future Government of India 
Act to provide for special employment of the Anglo- 
Indian community in all these departments T —Yea, 
if that is possible. 

77. If it were possible; but as statutory Indians 
what would happen f Suppose the Mahomedans 
asked for something to be put in tho Government of 
India Act of their community, and the Siklis said : 
“ We want Rome special employment.” I do not 

-know if they would like it put in, but suppose they 
did ? I mean, if one class of the Indian community 
demands statutory protection for employment in 
certain of the Government services, would not it tend 
to make other communities emulate their example f 
I see some difficulties, and I want you to suggeet 
how they may be got over in favour of your 
community ?—At present I see no need for such 
statutory enactments for the other big communities, 
onch ns Muslims and Sikhs, because in all pacta— 
written or unwritten, provincial or Government of 
India—the question is always a settlement between 
the Government and the Muslims and Hindus,'fchilo 
tho Anglo-Indian is a very remote afterthought. He 
is never considered in these jiocta now. As a matter 
of fact his present position is in such .jeopard 3 ' that ho 
is being displaced from the Services owing to the 
clamorous demand* of other communities, and there 
is no need for any special enactment for them. For 
example, if there is a High Court judgeship or other 
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such appointment going vacant, a Hindu or a Muslim 
demands and get* it; but the claim of the Anglo- 
Indian is never considered. I can give you a recent 
instance of an Anglo-Indian who passed fifth in the 
last Forest service competitive examination. There 
were four vacancies, and he was the first Anglo- 
Indian who hod ever qualified for entrance into thiB 
service by competition. Tliree of the four vacancies 
were given to the first three candidates; for the fourth 
vacancy* t.e., to adjust communal inequalities, the 
Anglo-Indian was overlooked, and either the twenty - 
ninth man, the twenty-fourth or twenty-sixth on 
the list, all of whom are Muslims, is, I understand, 
going to be selected. My claim is entirely overlooked. 
Here is a specific instance. There is also another 
specific instance in the Government of India Finance 
department, in which the Honourable Member was 
in need of an assistant financial advisor and asked 
for an Indian, overlooking the claims of a senior 
qualified Anglo-Indian, and it was only when he 
could not find a qualified Indian that he took an 
Anglo-Indian. It seems to me, that even the 
Government of India places us in the position of a 
very remote second thought in these settlements, 
and that is why I am so desirous of having some 
statutory protection for a certain number of yean, 
until I am sufficiently educated to run a level race 
with the Indian. 

78. Following up my point, let me say I am not 
* trying to raise difficulties; I want to clear them up. 

It is within the knowledge of most of us that we 
frequently have questions put in the Central Legisla¬ 
ture as to how many Mahomed ana are employed 
in such-and-such services, and if the number is below 
a certain figure why more are not employed; so 
the various communities are not altogether satisfied 
with the proportion of their enlistment in the various 
services. My point is that if you demand some 
statutory protection, would not we get these other 
communities demanding statutory protection T— 
I have no objection to them doing so. 

79. And where would the end be?—I quite see 
your point, and I do not think there is any objection, 
if their demand be made on tho basis of their present 
employment, or to their protection for any limited 
period such as we have asked. Indeed, I should like 
to draw particular attention to page 278 of our 
Memorandum, which satisfies Sir Arthur Froom’s 
questions. Although Government says we are Natives 
of India on page 278 of the Memorandum, we instance 
a Government member making a statement in the 
Legislative Assembly in which he creates a cleavage 
in as far as he calls Anglo-Indians one community 
and he calls the rest of the other communities 

Indian communities.” and be intensifies this further 
on by saying: 11 I have reduced the number of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and those posts have 
been given to Indians.” If, as an Anglo-Indian, 
I am a native of India, how con you Indianise an 
Indian ? If I am an Anglo-Indian and a native of 
India, why should I be replnccd by another Indian 
when I am doing a job well, especially in departments 
as the Railways, Telegraphs, Customs, etc., which 
we have built up ? That is our difficulty; Government 
themselves create this cleavage. That paragraph 
is a very important one. 

80. Chairman : Page 278 ?—Page 278. • • • 

Lower down the page • • • • you 

will find the following: *‘ The Railway Board 

recognise that there are now members of other 
comm uni ties,” so I am evidently separated from 
other communities; and further down it says : “ The 
position actually is, therefore, that the Railway 
Board have informed Agents that they consider 
tliat Indians should be givon the same opportunities 
of showing their aptitude and capacity for these 
posts as Anglo-Indians, witli the result that they 
are obtaining an increasing number of these posts. 
The latest figures I have got show, for example, 
that in 1927 among the subonlinatcs drawing Rs. 250 
per mensem and over, there was a reduction of 
50 Europeans, a reduction of 44 Anglo-Indians, an 


increase of 121 Hindus, an increase of 38 Muslima 
and an increase of 50 of 1 other classes " I do not 
object to that at all, but if I am to be colled an Indian, 
and if I accept the status of an Indian, why make 
this classification between me and other Indians ? 
You do not make it betweon Pareis and other Indians. 
That is the insecurity of my position. 

81. Sir Arthur Froom : 1 see your point, that in 
this Indianisation scheme the Anglo-Indians should 
bo included. Is that your point f—Yes; but though 
by statute we are Indians, the Indian refuses to 
recognise this and looks upon us as aliens. This 
is our fear. 

82. Chairman : Is not your real point this, if I 
may put it for you; You say that as things are, 
there is a very grave practical risk of the Anglo- 
Indian being squeezed out between the upper anil 
the nether millstone ?—Quite right. 

83. From the point of view of one body, the body 
that calls itself thoroughly and completely Indian, 
tho Anglo-Indian is treated as not being inside tbat 
body. From the point of view of the other body, 
which is called European, the Anglo-Indian is net 
treated as if he was of that body; and therefore, 
when you come to consider how the different com- 
muni ties should get their share, and none of them 
should be unduly excluded, there is a very grave risk 
that your community will be repudiated by each tet 
in turn ?—That is right. 

84. That, I think, is your real point, ia not it ?— 
Yes. 

85. Lord Burnham : But it is something mare 
than that. From page 280 it appears that this ia 
not only supported but proved by the figures —1 
will assume them to be correct—given by these 
gentlemen in their Memorandum, where the elimina¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Indians is said to be concealed, 
I do not know whether truly or not, in a Note which 
says; The number of Anglo-Indians was concealed 
under the guise of and together with ‘ Other Classes.’ ” 
—I might have used a better word when I said 
“ concealed.” 

86 . That is the word used here, and that is what 
I am asking about.—That was at a time when the 
fever of Indianisation was at a very high temperature. 

87. Colonel Lane-Fox: Was not that written 
before you had accepted the full status of Indians ?— 
No, sir, that was written before I received the recent 
despatch from the Government of India. 

88 . Therefore it was before you had accepted that 
status ?—Yes. I again beg of you, Mr. Chaiiman 
and tho Conference, to understand that the acceptance 
of that status is nothing new. It is an old discovery 
on new legs. I am taking it because it was imposed 
on me by Parliament in 1870, many years ago. 

89. Chairman : Yes. I quite agree with you. 
Colonel Gidney, that you need not stress the word 
** concealed.” All it means is this, that if you take 
the column headed 1925 the number of Anglo-Indians 
was not separated out, and other classes w ere thei efore 
included ?—That is right. 

90. But when you come to the .next year, 1926, 
the number of Anglo-Indians was separated out, 
and therefore you can see the number clearly ?— 
Yes. But that separation was done in reply to a 
demand by the Indians. 

9 1. I do not think you suggest that there was any 
attempt made to conceal it; it was merely that 
tho figure was an inclusive one ?—May I again repeat 
that* that separation was again made in reply to a 
demand by tho Indian Indian. When in 1925 
Indian members asked, “ How many of these are 
Anglo-Indians ? " tho Govenunent 'member could 
nut reply, and so in the next year Government 
showed Anglo-Indians and India* Indians separately. 

I withdraw tho word ” conceal,” as I did not use 
it in any derogatory sense. 

92. Whafc you meant was, it was a figure which 
included them ?—Yes. 

93. Sir Arthur Froom : Does your community 
find much employment in services other than Govern¬ 
ment services ?—Very little at present. 
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94. Can you explain why T—My first explanation 
of that is that it is a poor community, and to launch 
out into independent vocations one must have 
capital to start with, and so we havo for many years 
been employed as servants of Govej-nment. 

95. I suppose the opening for clerks in commercial 
business, when all is said and done, cannot bo very 
numerous T—No. 

96. So that really leaves your position in the 
central services still more important?—Yes. And 
we cannot emigrate, because we are prevented. 

97. Do you lay great Btress on what you havo 
headed in your Memorandum aa jury rights ? To 
put the question in another way, do you Buggest 
that in a trial in which the jury are composed of 
Indians the members of your community might not 
get a fair trial ?—I have reason to Bay so. I have 
reasons to admit that statement. I say it exists 
only in those cases where communal feelings run 
high, and I give as my reasons the same reasons as 
the European and the Indian have given, and that 
is, I want a jury who understands me. A jury 
is meant to give an accused a sense of confidence. 
If the Englishman has his customs, and if the Indian 
has his customs, and they can both demand a majority 
jury, I also want the right to demand a European 
or an Indian jury, and I want everyone to have 
a similar right. As the law stands to-day, I alone 
must prove legitimacy and my European descent 
before I can claim on European jury. My father 
might have been a soldier from England; he had 
no time to put his baptismal certificate in his pocket, 
or the records of my grandparents* marriage may 
liave been destroyed during the Mutiny. I do not 
fear that the Englishman or the Indian would 
deliberately do me a wrong, but if an Englishman 
has a right to a majority European jury, and an 
Indian has a right to a majority Indian jury, why 
should I alone be denied this ? Why should I be 
called upon to produce evidence of legitimacy? 
Unless I produco* this I am denied a jury of people 
who know my customs. I claim the same right 
as Europeans and Indians. If they have got a 
right, why cannot I have the same? Extend the 
privilege to all, because then there will be no com¬ 
munal bitterness or mistrust. 

98. Mr. KikabhaiPrcmchand : On page 300, under 
the head of “ Nature of our Demand,*' you say 
that the teeming millions of India have in the past 
shown a marked hostility towards your community. 
What, in your opinion, are the reasons for this 
hostility ?—The reasons for this hostility are en¬ 
dogenous and exogenous. They are partly due to 
us and partly due to the Indian. 

99. You have said somewhere that it is more due 
to your supporting the Government. Is that so 1 
—Very largely, for we arc often placed in open 
hostility to the Indian. 

100. And, of course, in supporting the Govern¬ 
ment when the latter went against the opinion oL 
the people, you went in favour of the Government? 
—That is one of the main reasons. 

101 . la there any opinion commonly held and 
expressed that the alleged hostility la due to the 
supercilious attitude of the members of your com¬ 
munity towards Indians in general T—Had you said 
this ten years ago you would have been quite right. 
To-day it is practically dead. 

102 . It has changed?—To-day we are more 
together than we havo ever been, and I hope wo 
we will bo closer, as brothers. 

103. I am glad to hear that. Would you be 
content if your community was treated in all respects 
as Indians ?—Ycb, with certain safeguards for tv 
limited period. 

104. Tire safeguards that you mention hero in 
the Memorandum ?—Yes. My reason for that safe¬ 
guard is that I have played a part that no com¬ 
munity has done in the development of this country, 
and I say it openly. I say I have not only played 
that part; I have played it in every avenue of 

of the ronntrv. nn«l we feel that for 


that reason, if for no other, we are entitled to some 
protection for a limited period until we educate 
ourselves. 

105. You say here that the railway's, telegraplrs, 
and so on, employ large numbers of your community, 
and you do not want your community to be dis¬ 
placed in the services. If the employments are 
thrown open to all Indians, and if qualifications 
are the sole test, do you think you will still require 
special protection for the interests of your com¬ 
munity?—Yes, for that limited period. 

106. If tho test is qualification, even thefc will 
you require protection ?—Yes. I wQi tell you why. 
My educational system with which we have already 
dealt in the Sub-Committee—the Chairman will 
know about that. 

Chairman : Yes. 

Witness : My education has been imposed upon 
me. My education is a system that is foreign to 
India, and that has placed me in hostility with 
the Indian universities, and I am handicapped. I 
was unprepared for this change in administration, 
for I was sitting in the lap of Government quite 
securely, I thought, and now I find I am forced 
to run a level race with you, and I am unprepared. 
That is why I want this’graoe; that is why I want 
protection for this time. 

107. Mr. Kikabhai Premchand : I am looking at 
you proposal for protection for 60 and 30 years. 
What do you think will be the progress of Indianisa- 
tion of services so far os communities other than 
yours are concerned?—I am not concerned with 
that progress, but I have no doubt that that progress 
will be very rapid. 

108. Very slow, because you want a protection 
for 50 or 30 years ?—After all, it would mean a 
drop in the ocean for the Indian community—a 
few appointments for your many millions—but for 
us it is our bread and butter. It is for another 
30 years only that we seek this special economic 
protection. 

109. Now will you turn to page 301 of the 6urn- 
on ary. You say : In regard to the Indian Audit 
and Accounts department, that in view of your low 
level of education you want 15 per cent of the 
vacancies to be given to your community by nomina¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

110. Will you consider the claims of other educa¬ 
tionally backward communities too ?—I would not 
object to them having nomination. 

111 . And if all such communities are given direct 
nomination, what will be the standard of efficiency 
of the services ?—The standard of efficiency was 
not lower before degrees were demanded as a quali¬ 
fication for these appointments. 

112 . What I mean is, if your community is given 
15 per cent, and the Muslims and the Hindus and 
the Sikhs and the Jains are all given 15 per cent, 
the standard of efficiency will be affected, will it 
Hot*?—I do not think so, because the standard here 
is based on a degree, and a degree is not always the 
only qualification for making a good uflicer; in 
fact, no degree is asked for from the same men com¬ 
peting for the same appointment in England; it 
is only asked for in India. 

113. Then on page 301 you say you want 50 lakhs 
to bo capitalised for a period of 30 years for the 
education of your community. Have you considered 
it there are other directions in which the revenues of 
India are more urgently required for exi>enditure, 
like sanitation, malaria, village dispensaries, elemen¬ 
tary' education ?—I think those are all provincial 
subjects. This is a Central Government of India 
demand I am making. 

114. In the Central Government services there are 
demands for the national-building departments ?— 
I do not know that there are. I know there is 
some supervising control over them, bu„ I do not 
know that there are any specific demands for them. 
We had a demand last year for 50 lakhs for the 
nrehrcnlopirnl rlcnnrtment tn linrnrth the remain* 
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of dead civilisation. My demand is for the living 
and needy. 

115. Supposing there has to be some change in 
the Meston Settlement that will make a reduction 
in the Central Government's revenues, that will make 
a reduction in its expenditure too, will it not ?— 
I see your point. I made this particular demand 
for education because I felt we had a claim, and I 
say here that we have a special communal claim 
on the Government of India for a certain period of 
years to equip us educationally so that we can do 
what we want to do, and what Government 
wants us to do, and what you, as a brother of mine, 
want us to do, t.e., to be an asset to India. 


121. Mr. Kikabkai Prtmchand : You say you 
want Law and Order to be placed under the special 
care of Governors and the Governor-General. Can 
you give me some instances whore legislatures have 
proved themselves unfit to take care of these Sub¬ 
jects ?-—I think the legislature broke down very 
seriously in the recent Calcutta Hindu-Muham¬ 
madan riots. • 

122. That means your objection is directed towards 
Indians being placed in charge of Law and Order ? 
—No, not a bit. 

123. Are you aware that in Madras sn Indian 
held the portfolio of Law and Order ?—We are well 
aware of it. • 

124. Did that break down?—I believe it failed 
towardt the end of his tenure. 

125. Raja Nawab Ali Klum : On page 290 you say: 
“If Government is to be efficient as well as equitable, 
representative bodies must be amenable . to the 
guidance, of the executive and our first care should 
be the devising of a stable ministry and a secure 
civil service.” Do I understnad you to mean that 
in this country the legislature should be subordinate 
to the executive ?—Xo! but my memorandum 
refers particularly to the Central Legislature. 

126. You do not refer to the provincial legislatures I 
—No. 

127. And your opinion is there should be no 
change at present in the Central Legislature?—I 
think there Bhould be a marked change in the Central 
Legislature. 

128. On page 297 you say : “ In fact, the Anglo- 
Indian community would view with considerable 
satisfaction the formation of such a body into which 
might be gathered persons who are eminent by 
their ability, knowledge or sendee to the country.” 
You refer to the formation of a Second Chamber? 
—Yes. 

129. Do you contemplate that those members 
should come in by nomination or by election ?— 
I should prefer it to be by nomination. 

130. AH these members are to be there by nomina¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

131. On page 297 you say : “ The conditions that 
prevail at present in India make communal elec¬ 
torates imperative.” I think you have in mind 
the Hintlu-Mnhammadan difference, have not you ? 

-—Yes. 

132. I want to know how these communal feelings 
affect your community. If it is a quarrel between 
Hindus and Muhammadans, how does it affeot your 
community ?—I am a minority community too, and 
when I admitted just now it was mainly a communal 
issue between Hindus and Muhammadans. I in¬ 
cluded in that all minority communities, it is not 
a feeling of hostility but a feeling of unsccurity as 
a small minority community. I want the protection 
of all minority communities. 

133. Hav© you anything to suggest to elim¬ 
inate communal differences from the country ?—As 
India is to-day I cannot suggest anything; I can¬ 
not suggest any alternative to communal electorate. 
I, however, hope that the time will come when 
this will not be necessary. 

134. Sir Hari Singh Qour : In your memorandum 
vou havo said that you want a certain percentage 


’ of appointments in the railways, telegraphs and 
customs earmarked for your community? It is 
on page 301?—Yes. 

136. You want a lower qualification provided 
so as to secure the admission of your community 
into these services ?—No, I have not mentioned 
that at all. 

137. I will read you the passage. "That owing 
to the manifest injustice consequent on the sudden 
change of policy in the matter of recruitment to 
the superior railway services, whicli now demand a 
degree qualification, the LA. or I.Sc., be accepted 
as a qualifying examination.” I understand this 
to mean that so far as members of your community 
are concerned, the lower qualification should suffice, 
whereas the general qualification is a degree ?—I 
personally, am not prepared to admit that the 
Senior Cambridge is in. some respects a lower quali¬ 
fication than the I.Sc. A Senior Cambridge Anglo- 
Indian has been hitherto accepted as the equivalent 
of the B.A. because he knows more English than 
a B.A. 

138. I am dealing here with LA. and I.Sc. Kindly 
read paragraph (2). The general qualification is 
a degree, out in the case of your community, I 
presume that an I.A. or LSc. is to be regarded as 
sufficient. That is what you have said ?—I say 
it Bhould be accepted as a qualification. 

139. That is it. Your suggestion is that whereas 
a degree, which is laid down as a qualifying test 
. . .—You are right. I bog your pardon. I 
did not quite follow. 

140. What you really want, so far as the railways 
are concerned, is that while the qualifying test in 
the case of other candidates should be a degree, as 
is provided, in your case a lower standard Bhould, 
for a period, be regarded as sufficient ?—-Yes. 

141. You know that introduces a disparity in 
the qualifications of candidates applying for adrais- 
aion to the railway service ?—I do not think so, 
because on again referring to this part of the memor¬ 
andum I find I make no separate communal claim 
for the I.Sc. 

142. Do you think a member of your community 
who is an undergraduate and has passed only the 
I.A. or I.Sc. examination will intellectually be equal 
to one who has passed his B.A. ?—He has done so 
for the Last fifty years, and now you have this sudden 
introduction of a degree, which upsets us suddenly. 
Mr. Maguire: The position, I t hink, is this. Is it 
a necessary and absolutely essential qualification 
for these appointments that a man should hold a 
university degree? Is it so in any other part of 
the world? Our position is this. You are asking 
for a certain qualification whicli is not essential for 
efficiency, and what we say is this. If it pleases 
all other classes of Indians to place their qualifica 
tions for an appointment as high as a B.A., a univer 
sity degree, inasmuch as our system of education 
has run in a difforent direction up to now, along 
the lines of tho Cambridge University, we ard not 
in a position to provide you with men with degrees, 
and vou must give us some facility in that direction 
for a short time. I maintain it will not lower 
efficiency, because a university degree is not a 
necessary qualification for this particular appoint; 
merit, i will give you a case in the Calcutta Cor¬ 
poration. It was suggested to make one of the 
qualifications for a lighting inspector that he should 
hold a university degree, and I opposed it on the 
ground that tho" degree was not an essential quali¬ 
fication. 

143. Do I understand you to mean you think' 
tire qualification of a degree should be done away 
with as a rule, because a degree is not a good test 
of the intellectual ability of the jiarticular candidate 
in the class of work for which a degree is now re¬ 
quired os a preliminary qualification ?-—I say a 
degreo simply shows the training of a n an’s mind 
in a particular direction, and cannot be used as a 
sort of unive^al test for his capacity in all directions. 
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144. Are you lor the abolition of the degree t**«t 
aa a qualification 7 Do you advocate tho abolition 
of the degree as a qualifying teat aa it is laid down 
now 7 —Colonel Oidney : Yee. Mr. Maguirt: We 
want a man to be fit for the employment for which 
he is required. 

146. You think the removal of the degree teet 
would not tend to lower the standard of efficiency 7— 
Not necessarily. It is not asked for in any other 
part of the world. Nowhere else in the world are 
these railwaymen required to be university graduate*. 

14$. Suppose the Railway Board want to raise 
the standard of intellectual ability of persons employed 
on the railway, I suppose you would concodo they 
have a perfect right to do so 7- Colonel Oidney : Yee, 
they have a right to do so, but are they right in 
doing ao 7 

147. And you would equally concede that if thoy 
require a university degree from candidates, you have 
no objection f— Mr. Maguire ; There I disagree with 
you, inasmuch as a man may be a university graduate 
and certainly not be a suitable man for the particular 
appointment. 

Sir Hari Singh Oovr : I understand you to join 
issue with the Railway Board 7 

Chairman : May I suggest thiB 7 It is quite useful, 
I think, to bring this point out, but I do not suppose 
you, Mr. Maguire, or you, Sir Hari 8ingh Gout, 
suggest there will be a section in the Government of 
India Act about this, so I think it is not necessary to 
spend longer' od it* However important it may be, 
it is a matter of internal regulation. It is quite right 
to call attention to it, but I do not think we ought 
to spend longer on it. 

148- Sir Hari Singh (lour : You have Baid, Colonel 
Gidney, that in the Indian Legislative Assembly for a 
very long time past by resolutions, cuts, and so on, 
an attack has been directed against Anglo-Indians. 
Has not it been because up to very recently you, as 
voicing the sentiments of the Anglo-Indians on the 
floor of the House, were not quite sure what position 
you occupied, and you asked the Government again 
aud again to declare what you wore whether you were 
Europeans or Indians?- Is not it in view of that 
uncertainty that the position of which you complain 
has arisen 7— Colonel Oidney; My uncertainty of 
status had no connection whatever with the attacks 
of the legislature on my community. I cam bring to 
your memory a speech you made when you supported 
the State Control of Railways, in which you, in effect, 
adduced aa one of your reasons that the transfer of 
the railways to State Control would afford you means 
of preventing such a large employment of Anglo- 
Indians on the railways. 

149. The question I put to you is this. Is not it a 
fact that the attack which has been directed against 
the members of your community has been mainly 
because you have boon uncertain as to your nationality 
and you wanted the privileges of a Jiuro]>ean as well as 
the privileges of an Indian 7—That has been iny 
policy; one that has been forced on mo; but it is no 
reason for the attacks by Indians on me. 

160- That is the reason the Indians naturally 
complain 7—No. 

161. Please refer to page 290 : you say that “ in 
the Legislative Assembly the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity is at present represented by a single nominated 
member. We desire that our representatives be 
elected.” How would you constitute your con¬ 
stituency ?—We have asked for representativee for 
certain province*. 

(,’/iairman ; it is all wet out m the memorandum. 

152. Sir Han Singh Uottr :, Will you kindly refer 
to pago 298. “ The desire of Indians to assimi¬ 

late Wostem methods of government does not 
entitle them to ignore the welfare of any section 
of tbo population. When Indian politicians claim 
the right to make mistakes we are entitled to 
ask whether we have not on equal right to Lk; 
protected from the consequences of Such mistaken.’’ 
If I understand you aright, your claim is based 
on tho foot” that as you belong to tho Anglo- 


Indian community, and the democratic institutions 
introduced by the British Government in this country 
require a knowledge of Western meth< da and Western 
habits of thought, your community iiosseesea more 
of those qualities Chau Indians, and therefore by 
reason of that aptitude you should be given special 
facilities?— 1 have oot uitimated that at all, prac¬ 
tically there is do democratic form of government 
that ha* been introduced, but d I might com a word, 
I would say it is a “ bypocritic " form of government, 
because we Anglo-Indians are not considered m that 
form of government at all. 

163. You say os regards the management of Law 
and Order, you know that there are governments like 
that of the Central Provinces where the Indians have 
been in charge of Law and Order 7 —They are well- 
behaved there- 

154. Consequently, the fact of Law and Order 
being in charge of an Indian doc* not necessarily 
mean giving nee to complaint 7—I have not made 
such a complaint. I do not say that Law and Order 
should not be in charge of an Indian member. 

156. Kao Bahadur Rajah : I see from your memo¬ 
randum that you desire European Education to be 
made a Government of India Reserved Non-votable 
subject. Why do you ask this?—To obtain one 
unified educational curriculum for all European 
schools in India and which itaolf will need central 
control. At present owing to our singular setting the 
community is scattered all over India and Burma 
and is not concentrated in few large towns aa are the 
Pareis. As I told the Chairman, 80 per cent, of the 
community are employed in tho All-India services, 
which expose* the parents of our children to frequent 
transfers, often from th© North to the South or East 
to the West of India, and, aa today, each province 
has its own educational code and curriculum as also 
final examination, the education of our children is 
seriously handicapped and disjointed. Moreover, 
our European education grants have been steadily 
reduced by the various provincial governments and 
legislatures, and for those reasons the future of 
European Education is very insecure in tho pAivinces 
and offers a very serious drawback to our children 
who desire to undergo secondary and higher educa¬ 
tion. We feel we would obtain unification of codes 
and control aa also security of our grants-in-aid if 
European Education were made a Central Govern¬ 
ment of India subject, non-votable, the same as is 
European Array Education connected with such 
schools a* Sanawar, Lovedale, Mount Abu, Lawrence 
Asylum, Prince of Walea School Debra Dun, etc., 
whose grants and control aro under tho Army depart * 
incut. Government of India, and unconnected with 
provincial Government*. If centraltaation is possible 
with those Army Europenu schools and which, after 
all, are not in any way dissimilar to the other schools, 
why not to nil European schools 7 

150. Education, I umlcrstond, is a reserved subject 
in the provineos 7—It is a reserved subject in tho 
provmcoa under the Governor in Council, but it* 
jrrant is subject to the vote of the legislature. 

157. What are your object ions to continuing that 
as at present T—Oue reason is this, that it is unfair 
to ask the provincial ryot or villager to pay for my 
education. We contribute very little to provincial 
revenue*. We pay mostly to the Government of 
India in income tax and customs duties. 

158. Cluxinnan : Becaaso you aro mostly so urban 
community, you mean !—In that way, too, and 
moreover, I am not of the proprietor class, nor 
am I a cultivator, and I do not think the provinces 
should pay for my education; it is not fair to expect 
this of them. Moreover, 8 o per cent, of my people 
«re employed m the All-1 mint sorvices. The Army 
is an All*India service; and its oducation is controlled 
by the thjvcrnraent of IndiA Army department, the 
Ecclesiastical deportment is a Government of Indio 
ono; Income Tax is also a Government of India 
department; so also is tho Customs a Government 
of India department; tho only department that is 
not raider the Government of India and with which 
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our community is closely concerned is Euroi>oan and hova no way in the matter of selection of sub- 
Education. ordinates. At this rate of Indiamsation it cannot 

169. Jiao Bahadur Rajah : Am I to understand be denied that 70 to 80 per cent, of these selection 
that you pay largely to the education department *— committees will very shortly be Indian officials and 
From the income tax point of view and the super tax that Anglo-Indians will have no chance of being 
point of view, I think we pay a considerable amount selected as subordinates, fur it is only natural, blocd 
of money to the exchequer of the Government of being thicker than water, that theee Indian officials 
India. prefer to engage Indiana a a subordinates. This 

160. And do you ask on that scoro for these 60 is my increasing fear of ultimate extinction fjom the 
lakhs?—I have an additional reason The com- railways, against which I urge for statutory protection, 
inanity haa in the past rendered exclusive seivice 163. Sir Jiari Sinqh Octur : 1 have one shoit ques- 
to the Government of India, e.g., in the Customs tion to ask on page 278, where you refer to a speech 
department, which has added thousands of crores by Mr. A. A. L. Parsons. Is not the statement that 
of rupees to the Government of India exchequer, the same opportunities should be given to Indians, 
Then, again, the Domiciled community constitutes and so on, a reference to the fact that until recently 
two-thirda of the Indian Auxiliary Force and has there were two grades in the railway, one for Euro- 
formed the major part of at! such previous corps for tbo poans and Anglo-Indians, and the other for Indiana 7 
past 60 years. The Auxiliary Force is the second -—No. 

line of defence of the British Army in India, and, es 164. He is pointing out there that the reserved 

such, occupies a distinct place in the military defence appointments for Anglo-Indians would bo now 
of India. This is a purely Volunteer Force, though available also to Indians?—I might remind you that 
the Railway Battalions are conscribed. Nevertheless, that remark was made in a demand for a cut that 
we are a source of great economy to the military was made on the upper subordinates of the railways, 
expenditure of India, for. to replace us in the Auxiliary thoee draw ing Re. 260/- and above per menaem. 
Force, at least 16 to 20 British Regiments would have 165. Air. I/artxAom : Could you tell us the kind 

to be added to the present strength of the British of jobs on the railways for which a degree is required ? 

Army in India. We, therefore, in this manner, —For all the superior railway services today, even 
constitute a saving of over 2 croree of rupees to the for an apprentice for the superior locomotive depart- 
Govemment of India, and in return, snrelv it is not moot. I am positive of my statement. An I.be. is 
an unreasonable request for 60 lakhs to be capitalised required from an Indian or an Anglo-Indian before 
for 30 years for a community that has done so much he is accepted as an apprentice for the superior railway 
for India and its development, and who to-day services (transportation and power), and they allowed 
voluntarily and so maternally helps in the defence ua to come in with the Senior Cambridge before, 
of the country, and whose future economic salvation The door is cloeed to us today. 

depends so largely on adequate higher and vocational 166. I see you have three tables hem of the number 
education We have served India and the British of persons employed in the railways 7—Yea. 

Empire loyally and well. We are the descendants of 167. In the one you give an aggregate—this is 
those Britishers who made the Indian Empire. We page 279. I see your total figure is 14,007 Anglo- 
helped those pioneers and as their issue we, who Indians !—Yes. 

are being, as it were, discarded in response to Indian 168, You have only given the other statistics for 
clamour and aspirations, feel that we have a moral three years ?—Yes. 

claim on England and India to this help in our hour 169. In all your other statistics dealing with the 
of need. Telegraph, department" and Customs, and so on, 

181. As regards the services, you are for the you have given a series of yeai 8 7— Yce. 
constitution of a Public Service Commission lor the 170. Take, for instance, page 283. There you show 
local councils also ?—I am in favour of there being a that while the sanctioned strength is 254, the number 
Public Service Commission or a selection board or of Anglo-Indians haa declined year by year, and the 
some such institution, in ah provinces, and I beg number of Indians has increased until today you 
the Commission here to realise that considering havo a very tlifferent position from what you had 
my economic condition is so insecure we desire that nine or ten years ago ?—Yes. 

Anglo Indians be appointed to each one of theee 171. Have you not similar stat istics for railways ?— 
Commissions. * Unfortunately I cannot, supply you with them. I 

162. I suppose in case you have a member of your asked for them, but the year 1925 synchronises with 
cowimunity in the Public Service Commission, your the tune when the Government of India took over 
representation in the services will be safeguarded State Control of the railways. Before that year all 

Yes. We feel that, as things stand at present, were company managed railways, and they hail their 
unrepresented as we are orr-any of the Pubho and own statistics, and these I could not obtain from 
Provincial Service Commissions, our interests arc them. I tried my utmost to obtain theso figures for 
overlooked—indeed, neglected, and no no mot ter how tho past ten y ears but failed. 

eligible onv of our candidates are they receive scant 172. You are not in a position to say whether 
consideration The increasing exclusion, almost to hitherto you have had more titan 14,000 on the rail- 
extinction, of the community in the piovincial ways?—Xo, no imve not had moje than 14,000. 
services is abundant ovideneo of this belief. 173. So you liuvo about your maximum strength 
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have the full rights i-f Indians according to the status 
which has been imposed on them ?—Plus this protec¬ 
tion. 

178. Yes, but that is the minimum you ask—that 
they should not be deprived of any right which the 
Indian possesses 1—Yes, but European Education, 
of courso, is a different matter entirely because that 
is inseparably associated with my religion; European 
Education has been a separate thine from its very 
inception, and is based on our culture, etc. 

179. Lord Burnham : With regard to Colonel 
Lane-Fox’s questions, I understood from the evidence 
you had given that you asked for something more 
than statutory equality, you asked for a convention 
giving you the same proportion of posts as hitherto T 
—Yes. 

180. With regard to the argument alleged in 

* * * * page 280 of your Memorandum, 

would it be fair to say you attribute a good deal of 
your present plight—if you can call it so—to the fact 
that the Government of India has accelerated the 
Indianisation of the superior railway appointments 
a good deal beyond the principle laid down by the Ice 
Commission 7—Very much so, at a much faster pace. 

181. You say on page 281 that Indianisation 
of the superior railway service will be 70 to 80 per 
cent, in the next ten to fifteen years, as against the 
Lee Commission report of 75 per cent, in about 
twenty-five years ?- That is so. It is admitted 
by the Honourable Member. It is on. account of 
the university degree they demand from us to-day 
that we are being shut out. 


196. Chairman : There is another figure in the 

census returns which interests me a little. I see that 
out of these 96,000 odd in British India there are 
47,000 females. I imagine that in your community 
the standard of education among women is high 7— 
Yes. In fact, I think it is almost higher now than 
with men. *" 

19fi. I am a little sorry there is no lady in your 
deputation this morning.—I regret it very much. 
She is being sworn into the Ehrnjab Council this 
morning. I wanted her to come here, but her date 
could not be altered. On her behalf I apologise for 
her absence. 

197. I am very glad indeed the community should 
have that further representation. In the case of 
elected Anglo-Indian, members, do women vote as 
well as men ?—Very few. They are eligible, but only 
those who pay a certain tax and come within the 
electoral rules. 

198. Mr. Maguire, you are one of the elected members 
for Bengal. Is your constituency the Anglo-Indians 
of the whole of Bengal!— {Mr. Maguire) : Yes. 

199. Although there are two seats, they do not 
divide them geographically ?—No. 

l( 200. How is the election reajly worked 7 In 
that~en VQU k* ve aome 22,000 Anglo-Indians of all 
elect sexw. and no doubt you have a corf^ 

r 88 one their Tiber >71 — '*»nds. How 
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204. How rhany votes did the successful candidates 
get out of the 4,000 ? I want to see how far the 
constituency really polls?—About 1,900. 

205. Perhaps you will let me have a Memorandum 
which will show me. I did not want to know whe 
voted for whom, but how many of the constituency 
were able to vote ?—We have those figures.* 

200. Do you think it would bo an advantage or not 
if instead of having two members or more elected 
for the whole area, the area were divided up as far as 
electing Anglo-Indian representatives is concerned 7 
—I do not think that would be very acceptable to our 
people, but what I would suggest as a matter of 
arrangement with the Government is that tho period 
of polling should be extended and be longer than at 
present. 

207. What is the period 7—One day. As I have 
just explained, a large number of our people are 
workers on the railway and it usually is the case that 
half the running stall, both drivers and guards, are 
away out of their home station on tho day the election 
takes place. If a man, for instance, gets his name 
registered at Kharagpur and suppose he is out of that 
station on the day of voting, Government does not 
allow him ot vote elsewhere; they say that he must 
vote only at Kharagpur and nowhere else. 

208. Of course, there are obvious difficulties, you 
see, in the election machinery; it is to be seen that 
people do not vote twice. Let me ask you one other 
thing. Do you suggest that as far as Anglo-Indians 
go the franchise Bhould be lowered 7—I would suggest 
that the franchise should be based on. Bay, a man who 
has had primary education. 

209. What does that mean 7—I mean literacy. 
As a matter of fact all our people—every man—every 
adult—is capable of exercising a vote. 

210. You mean to say that you desire for the 
Anglo-Indian community adult suffrage ?—-Yes, and 
I think they are quite capable of exercising a very- 
rational vote. . 

Lieui.-Colonel Qidney : Including women, too. 

Chairman : I am interested to hear that. 

Lieut. Colonel Qidney; We are cent, per cent, 
literates. 

211. Chairman Does that mean that there is no 
Anglo-Indian who cannot read— {Lieut, Colonel 
Qidney) : Yes, sir. 

212. I see you suggest that for the future Assembly 
the Anglo-Indian member or members should be 
elected 7—Yes. 

213., I am not asking you at the moment how many 
tliere should be, but what sort of franchise do you 
suggest ?—I suggest adult suffrage. There should be 
no restriction regarding the size of the electorate, it 
should be an entire communal electorate. _ 

214. You said that the Legislative Assembly should 
havo elected Anglo-Indian members—one for Bengal, 
ouo for Madras, one for Bombay, one for the United 
Provinces, one for the Punjab and one for Burma—and 
that there should be a nominated member to represent 
-other areas. This would involve six elected members. 
Supposing for the sake of argument—I am not 
expressing any views at the moment—that claim was 
thought to be too big, but that this community of 
the^lP people were none tho less entitled to, say, two or 
m fete **** V” ^e Assembly, do you see any difficulty in 
r ff r ‘ ^ - Vou »nr t fey constituencies which would 
r the franchise i n India vour point and I 
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215. I am afraid you have not understood my 
question. My question was, supposing that it turns 
out to be that the number of Anglo-Indian members 
in the Assembly was less than you propose, do you 
think that election could be done by electors posting 
their vote ?—Ye.*, sir, I think in Madras voting is 
done by post. We have a very high sense of responsi¬ 
bility and it would be our greatest endeavour to 
facilitate elections. 

Chairman : You know, gentlemen, we wero asking 
Mr. Maguire about the voting figures in the Bengal 
legislative council. We know there are two Anglo- 
Indian seats for which four candidates contested. The 
total number of electors was 4,410 and the total 
number of electors who voted was 1,577; this comes 
to abour 30 per cent. 

Mr. Maguire : May I add, sir. why we lost a largo 
number of votes was owing to the difficulty which I 
just stated, men could not vote because they were out 
of station. 

216. Chairman : I have got before mo the compara¬ 
tive figures in the census report for 1921 and 1911. 
We have already noticed that in 1921 the total number 
of Anglo-Indians for the whole of India was 113 
thousand and odd while it was 200 thousand and odd 
in 1911. Is it your impression that the number is 
still going up ?— [Lieut. Colonel Gidney) : I do not 
accept those figures. With all respect I tell you that 
those figures do not indicate the actual strength of 
the Anglo-Indian community. I make no hesitation 
in saying that to that figure should be added at 
least 40,000 more of thoso Anglo-Indians who for 
purposes of electoral rolls are classed as Europeans. 

217. Still you see that when you told me that there 
was an increase of something like 10 per cent, you 
surely referred to the comparative figures of the 
census ?—Yes. 

218. Major Attlee : Do you think that in your 
opinion the census figures show a small increase 7 
— (Lieut. Colonel Gidney) : Yes, especially on the 
railways. But I would add that when a man is 
engaged on the railways, the medical officer who has 
got the power to classify men according to communi¬ 
ties says, “you are a European," “you are an 
Anglo-Indian.” and accordingly he is relegated to that 
category. I was closely associated with Mr. Maguire's 


election, and I then found that GO per cent of the 
members of my Association on the Railways who 
were known as Anglo-Indians were classed au Euro¬ 
peans by their medical officer* and were on the 
European electoral roll and so we lost their votes. 

219. Your community has shown an increase from 
100 thousand to 113 thousand. What 1 wanted to 
know was if, in your opinion, when the next census 
cumes it will show something like 120 thousand or 
130 thousand 7—Yes, quite so. 

Chairman : That is what I wanted to know also. 
I see the point is mentioned in Volume I of the Report 
on the Census of India. I will read a passage from 
page 231. After setting out the figures which Major 
Attlee was just quoting, the census officer says, “ The 
actual figures of Europeans and of the * Anglo-Indian 
Domiciled Community ’ are always somewhat doubt¬ 
ful, owing to tho tendency of the latter to return 
themselves as Europeans and of Indian Christians to 
claim to be Anglo-Indians. In Calcutta European 
enumerators were employed wherever possible for 
quarters where Europeans or Anglo-Indians were in 
considerable numbers and this plan undoubtedly 
produced greater accuracy in discriminating between 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians in 
Calcutta. 1 ' 

220. Would you tell me one thing more. I want 
to be quite clear on this point. I suppose a great 
bulk of your community class themselves, from the 
point of view of religion,'as Christians 7—Entirely. 

221 . We are going to hear this afternoon a deputa¬ 
tion from tiie Indian Christian community, and would 
like to know how the two communities stand electorally 
speaking. Will the Indian Christian electorate be 
entirely distinot from the Ajpglo-Indian electorate.— 
It is distinct. I do not knujj whether they have an 
electorate at all; it is not based on religious classifica¬ 
tion. 

222. I think they have it in Madras.—I stand 
corrected, sir. That is right, because they liave a 
very large population there. May I add, sir, that 
the orders of Government on Indianieation have killed 
the desire of an Indian Ciiristian to class himself 
to-day os Anglo-Indian because his chances of 
employment are considered to be higher as an 
Indian Christian than as an Anglo-Indian. 
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I — .Introduction. 

This Memorandum is being submitted by the All 
India Conference of Indian Christians, and deals 
with some of the issues now before the Statutory 
Commission. It particularly attempts to examine the 
position of Indian Christiana in the new constitution 
of India. The All-India Conferenco of Indian Chris¬ 
tians was organised in 1914 in Calcutta, and has 
since then met every year in different cities of India. 
The last Session, which was the Fourteenth Session 
in succession, was held in Allahabad in December 
last year. Some of the most prominent Indian 
Christiana have been called upon to preside over its 
deliberations, namely :— 

Late Dr. George Nundi, M.A., LL.D., of Hj'dera- 
bad, Deccan. 

Hon. Raja Sir Harnam Singh Ahluwalia, 
K.C.LE., Member of the Council of State, 
Punjab. 

Mr. M. S. Das, C.I.E., M.A., B.L., for some time 
Minister in Bihar and Orissa Government, ex 
M.L.C. 

Hon. Mr. Justice M. D. Devadoss, now of Madras 
High Court. 

Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukerji, B.A., United 
Provinces. 

S. C. Mukerji, Esq., M.A., B.L., Bengal. 

Do wan Bahadur W. L. Venkatramiah, Madras. 

Dr. S. K. Datta, B.A., M.B., Ch.B., ex M.L.A., 
Bengal 

K. T. Paul, Esq., B.A., O.B.E., Madras, 

Dr. J. R. Chifcambor, M.A., D.D., United Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram, B.A., Punjab, ex M.L.C. 

Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram, B.Sc., B.T., Punjab. 

This Conference is composed of delegates of the 
Indian Christian Associations representing all pro¬ 
vinces in India. 

The Conference appoints a Council and an Executive 
Committee annually. 

This Memorandum is based on the resolutions 
passed at the different Sessions of the Conference. 
The present Memorandum has been prepared by a 
Special Sub-Committee. 

11.—Dominion Status, the Accepted Goal. 

The famous pronouncement of August, 1917, 
deol&red that the goal of the British Administration 
was the establishment of responsible Government in 
India within a measurable time. The Indian Christian 
Community shares with the rest of the country fcho 
desire to see responsible Government established as 
early as possible. It accepts Self-Government within 
the British Empire on Dominion lines as the goal to 
bo achieved. It desires to maintain its connection 
with Great Britain, and is convinced that the partner¬ 
ship of India in the Commonwealth of Nations will 
he for the mutual good of all concerned. The Com¬ 
munity also welcomed the introduction >>f Reforms as 
the first stage towards the attainment of thia ideal. 

111.—System of Diarchy. 

In its opinion the principles underlying diarchy 
were sound as a step towards full responsible Govern¬ 
ment provided they could have been put into practical 
operation. Diarchy contemplated that certain de¬ 
partments of the Administration should be under 
the direction of the elected representatives of the 
people and administered bv Ministers icnpuiwibio 
to the Legislatures. In our opinion this system has 
partially failed for various reasons. Among others, 
tho following :— 

1. Tho inter-relation of reserved and transferred 
subjects at many points makes the exercise of full 
responsibility by Ministers over their departments 
extremely difficult, as is clear from tho evidence given 
by several ex-Ministers before tho Muddiman Com¬ 
mittee. Unless the Executive which is responsible 


for the administration of transferred subjects is 
given freedom to exercise its powers to the fullest 
extent with ae few j-egtrictionB as possible, and unless 
it is permitted fuller oontrol over the services which 
administer those departments, it cannot be expected 
to discharge its duties effectually. It is not necessary 
that the sendees should be recruited by the executive, 
or that it should have over them tho right of final 
decision of appointment or dismissal—the interests 
of the superior services may need to be safeguarded— 
but at the same time Ministers should be allowed the 
greatest amount of liberty in choosing their own 
officers to carry out their policy. The appointment 
of Superior Services should, in our opinion, be with 
Public Service Commissions. 

It is contended that the Secretaries to Government 
have had direct access to the Governor and in some 
oases have been able to carry their point ae against 
their own superiors the Ministers. This procedure is 
at variance with the spirit of Diarchy. The Elec¬ 
torates and the Ministers should learn by successes 
as by failures and risking experiments. We recog¬ 
nize that in extreme oases when law and order are 
likely to be seriously affected, extraordinary powers 
must rest in the hands of the Governor. 

2. The system of joint responsibility or what may 
be termed tho cabinet form of Government has been 
absent in most Provinces. The real training in Self- 
Government can only come when party system on 
inter-communal lines is established and a cabinet 
form of Government can be introduced, so that the 
Governor will call upon the leader of the majority 
party to recommend the names of the members of the 
cabinet which in the ordinary couise should be 
accepted by the Governor. It has even been con¬ 
tended that in certain cases Ministers have worked 
at cross purposes and have not acted aa a team with 
joint responsibility for the policy of their administra¬ 
tion. Only with the introduction of a cabinet form 
of Government will real responsibility rest on the 
Executive and the legislature on whose will the 
Executive is dependent. These are some of the 
reasons why we contend that Diarchy in the provinces 
should be abandoned. 

IV .—Provincial Autonomy. 

The All-India Conference of Indian Christians at 
its Twelfth Session held in December 1925 passed the 
following resolution:— 

Resolved that the time is ripe for the granting 
of autonomy to the provinces and for the 
introduction of responsibility in the Central * 
Legislature. 

We believe that the time has come when the 
unitary system of government should be introduced 
by the grant of provincial autonomy in all the major 
provinces. This soems to tw to be the solution of the 
problem. Any subject which cannot be transferred 
at this stage in the provinces might be controlled 
and ^directed by the Cent ral Government, the pro¬ 
vinces being given full power over the remaining 
subjects. 

It is necessary, however, in our opinion to introduce 
joint responsibility and a cabinet form of Government 
along with provincial autonomy. 

V.—Diarchy in the Central Goi'ermnent. 

While we have advocated the abolition of Diarchy 
in the provinces, wc decile its introduction in the 
Central Government as the only means of advance 
at present possible. Unlike tho provincial autonomy, 
it may not be possible for India to assume full Do¬ 
minion Status at this stage. For one thing it will be 
necessary, when that step is taken, that the armed 
forces of the Crown should lmve been considerably 
Indiantsed. If we may be permitted to interject at 
this stage, we cannot but express om* sense of the 
keenest disappointment at the decision of tho Govern- — 
ment in not giving effect to tho recommendations 
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of the Skeen Committee, modest as they were. We 
regard the broadening of the Government’s Military 
Policy towards rapid Indianiaation, and the training 
of Indian nationals for all ranks of combatant warfare, 
as an essential and integral part of any policy of 
enabling India to assume full responsible Government. 
The attitude of the Government in this connection 
is capable of much further advance, and we draw 
the attention of the Commission to this very vital 
subject. 

Having accepted the position that complete 
Dominion Status at this stage may be outside the 
domain of practical politics, we urge that as many 
departments as possible should be handed over to 
Ministers in the Central Government, who will be 
answerable to the Legislative Assembly, and will hold 
office at its will. We are unable to examine in detail 
the implication of this suggestion. Roughly, Defence, 
Foreign and Political relationships will remain the 
responsibility of the Reserved Half of the Central 
Government. There may, however, be other subjects 
in the first instance that cannot be transferred. 

If any Bubject or subjects are retained by the 
Imperial Government which ultimately should be 
passed on to the provinces, they can be transferred 
to the provinces by stages. From the nature of the 
case some kind of Federal System will have to be 
adopted for the future Government of India. As 
in the Canadian and Australian constitutions, the 
domain of the Provincial, Central or Federal Parlia¬ 
ments will have to be clearly laid down, the resi¬ 
duary power vesting with the Federal Legislature. 
While subjects in India must of necessity vary, we 
will suggest the demarcation on Canadian lines. It 
may be that in the beginning more subjects will 
have to be allocated to the Federal Parliament than 
in Australia or Canada. This division of subjects 
should be periodically reviewed till final adjustments 
have been arrived at, and a full blown Federal 
System has been evolved. 

VI .—Representation of Indian Christians in the 
Legislatures. 

This is the main subject with which the Memor¬ 
andum deals, from the particular point of vi^br of 
the Indian Christian Community. It is fully recog¬ 
nised that there are far more important and far- 
reaching issues before the Statutory Commission 
than the position of a particular minority in the 
civic life and the future constitution of India. Many 
important and influential organisations and qualified 
individuals will address the Commission on those 
momentous questions. Some members of our Com¬ 
munity will have taken a share as members of those 
organisations in the formulation of those memoranda 
for submission to the Commission. We, therefore, 
refrain from submitting at length our views on such 
general questions in detail. However, we do not 
desire to give the impression that wo are only con¬ 
cerned with the position of our own Community 
and are not interested in the larger and more vital 
problems of the nation. We deal mainly with this 
subject because it particularly affects us. 

At the same time, the Indian Christian Community 
is greatly interested in the future constitutional 
development of our country, and will watch with 
interest the report of your Commission. 

1. Communal Representation is not die Ideal .—■ 
We desire at the outset- to state that the ideal con- 
atitution for India is one in which representation on 
civic bodies is not based on communal considerations 
anti where sectional iifterests are subordinated to a 
common loyalty to tho nation as a whole. If India 
is to attain Self-Government, tho only Self-Govern¬ 
ment worth working for will be on that bonis. Hold¬ 
ing this view, we recognise that the only logical 
position for us is to advocate tho abolition of all 
forms of communal representation, and indeed we 
are prepared to accept this position even though 
ill some ways our own interests as a community 


may for a time be endangered. All the same, we 
shall be most happy if it is decided to do away with 
the system of representation by communities. We 
are afraid, however, that sentiment in the country 
may make this achievement impossible for the 
present. 

As a matter of fact, it is now generally accepted 
by a majority of our leaders that the only advance 
possible at the present time is by the representation 
of communities through reservation of seats »n a 
system of Joint-Electorates. 

2. Common Electorates for Indian Christians .— 
In case communal representation is retained for any 
section, we do not see any other alternative but to 
press for Adequate representation of our Community 
in the representative institutions of our country. 
We are therefore constrained to ask for the recog¬ 
nition of our Community as a unit whose interests 
must be borne in mind when this question is dis¬ 
cussed and a solution is arrived at. 

There is a section of our Community, including a 
few leaders of prominence, who hold that in no 
case should we ask for a separate representation 
through separate electorates. But to the best of 
our knowledge the majority of the Indian Christiana 
do not agree with this view. They will welcome 
reservation of Beats in general electorates if this 
system is adopted for all communities, but, if this 
method is not found possible of general introduction, 
they are constrained to ask for separate electorates 
and that only in the last reeort, and in preference 
to nomination. 

In case there is to be a continuance of the system 
of communal representation, the Indian Christians 
as a whole consider it more advisable to ask for 
the same method to be applied to them. In a 
system of real general electorates, an Indian Christian, 
if he has identified himself with the interests of the 
nation, may successfully contest a seat, obtaining 
votes from all sections of the communities. In the 
case of the present type of pseudo-general elector¬ 
ates, which comprise one very large and one or two 
smaller communities such a happening, if not 
impossible, is very unlikely, In reality, the term 
“ general electorates ” as applied to present con¬ 
stituencies is a misnomer. For instance, in the 
Punjab where Sikhs and Mahomedans are in 
separate compartments, the Indian Christian can 
hardly hope to capture a general Beat, as Hindus 
must always think of themselves and their interests 
as opposed to Muslim and Sikh interests. They 
cannot afford to let a seat go to a minor community. 
The same is true of moat of the other provinces. 

In the case of genuine general electorates, even at 
a time of communal clash, an. Indian Christian may 
capture a seat, as many Muslims might prefer to 
vote for him in preference to a Hindu, and vice versa . 

Some members of our Community desire that, if 
the present system is not to be disturbed, our case 
might bo met by reservation of Beats in what are 
at present termed general constituencies. We must 
however, state that there is a sharp and wide diver¬ 
gence of opinion o.i this point. A considerable 
number among us feel that reservation of seats can 
only be effective in general constituencies com¬ 
prising of all communities. 

At this stage wu cannot but protest at the artificial 
division of the country into Muslims and non- 
Muslims. We are as much non-Muslims as non- 
Hindus. We have our connection with both com¬ 
munities, and our membership consists of converts 
from both. We are Indians and not non-Muslims 
w nufi-Ilmdua. Tho przscni division therefore is 
unsound and unfair to us. We can, however, under¬ 
stand a division whereby in each province the 
majority community forms one group of constitu¬ 
encies and all minorities are grouped together in 
a second set of constituencies with reservations for 
various interests within it. In this way the division 
will not be between Muslims and non-Muslims, but 
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between the majority community and the minorities 
in each province. Thus Indian Christians will he 
grouped with the Muslims whore the latter are in 
a minority, and with Hindus where these are in a 
similar position. This will be a logical and reason¬ 
able division. We do not. however, advocate this 
course unless it id absolutely impossible to go beyond 
the status quo in the matter of communal repre¬ 
sentation. All that wo desire to Hubmit is, that 
the suggestion we make is more logical and ba«*ed 
on at least soino definite principle as compared with 
the present practice. 

VII . —Safeguard for Minorities tn a system of Repre¬ 

sentation by Communities. 

In the parliamentary typo of democratic govern¬ 
ment, it may be contended that minorities have 
really no adequate safeguard. They must submit 
to the rule of the majority. So long os the majorities 
are changeable and derive their power from a power¬ 
ful electorate* which changes it* opinions from tune 
to time, thus presenting an opportunity to the 
minority to become .the majority at some future 
time, the system can truly be called democratic. 
But, if majorities are to be permanent and based on 
religious convictions or affinities, it is idle to claim 
that responsible democratic Government has been 
evolved in such a society. It may, however, be 
decided that India is to pass through a transitional 
stage when representation by communities is deemed 
necessary. 

In a system of representation by communities one 
way of mitigating the rigours of a permanent com¬ 
munal majority is by making the voice of the minori¬ 
ties more effective by giving them larger representa¬ 
tion than they are entitled to on the basis of their 
numerical strength. The smaller the minority the 
larger ought to be the proportional representation 
given to it within, of course, reasonable limits. 
This principle was recognised by the Congress- 
League Pact of 1910, known as the Lucknow Pact, 
formulated under the sagacious leadership of one 
of the greatest leaders of political thought in India, 
the late Gopal Krishna Gokhale. When the new 
constituencies were fixed under the Reforms, this 
principle was also accepted by the framers of the 
Chelmsford-Montagu Report and put into practice 
in the present constitution. 

We believe that, under the circumstances, the 
Lucknow Compact is on the right lines, if representa¬ 
tion by communities is to continue. 

VIII. —Art Indian Christian sen titled to Separate 

Representation ? 

The chief defect of the Lucknow Pact lies in the 
fact that it confines itself only to the two major 
communities, and entirely ignores other minorities 
whose numbers justify a separate .representation 
in the civic bodies. It has already been recognised 
that Sikhs are such a minority, and practical recog¬ 
nition has also been given to Indian Christians by 
allotting to them five elected seats in the Madras 
Council and one nominated seat each in five other 
provinces. We beg to submit that the Indian 
Christian Community is entitled to a separate repre¬ 
sentation, or, if the system of joint electorates is 
accepted, to a “reservation” of seats. Some of 
the reasons in support of this position may be 
stated as follows : 

1. Wo arc the third largest community in Lidia, 
and wo are found in an appreciable number in 
almost all the major provinces of the country. Cur 
number was 47 laklis yearly o millions) in the 
Census of 1921, out of which about 29 lakhs (3 
millions) are in the British provinces alone. It may 
be pointed out that the figures in subsidiary Table 2, 
page 124 of Census Report, Volume 1, part I, are 
a little higher for the British provinces, which aro 
our main concern, than those given in part 2 Table 


VI, page 40. The total for whole India remains 
unaffected. 

2- Fortunately or unfortunately we ore organised 
socially as a separate group with our own institutions, 
social imd educational, and possess a distinctive life 
of our own. We are genuinely desirous of main¬ 
taining intimate contacts with the other communities 
at all points, but we cannot ignore the fact that 

■ we are more or less a separate entity. 

3- We are keenly interested in Christian institu¬ 
tions being maintained for the good of the country 
by Christian Missionaries, and are intimately and 
constitutionally connected in their running. These 
interests are by no moans small; their value and 
importance to the problem of national reconstruction 
and social and moral advancement have been fully 
recognised by leaders of Indian thought of all ranks. 
To give an instance, according to the Directory of 
Christian Missions, the Protestant Missions alone 
are maintaining : 

6 Homes for women, 

89 Agricultural Settlements, 

51 Colleges, 

247 High Schools, 

170'Industrial Schools, 

475 Middle Schools, 

76 Teachers’ Training Institutions, 

205 Dispensaries, 

213 Hospitals, 

60 Leper Institutions, 

8 Tuberculosis Sanatoria, 

11 Homes for the Blind. 

To this must be added a very large number of 
institutions of the Roman Catholic Church. We 
have not included them because we have been 
unable to obtain full figures. 

Through the agency of these Institutions our 
community has rendered and is rendering useful 
public services to our country. The service and 
care.of the depressed dosses in various directions 
has bocome the particular concern of Christian 
Institutions. The intimate contact that we have 
thus established with these classes fits us in many 
ways to interpret their needs and problems in public 
bodies. 

4. The right of separate representation, as tainted 
out above, has already been conceded to us, though 
inadequately and indirectly. 

6 . The Community is playing an important part 
in tho national economy and public weal propor¬ 
tionally much more than is indicated by its numerical 
strength. In more than one province Indian 
Christian women are holding a very large percentage 
of appointments in the Educational and Medical 
Departments. 

A well-known Hindu firm of publishers ho* the 
following comment to make in advertising a book 
of Indian Christian Biographies : 

“ Once a negligible community, both socially 
and numerically Indian Christians have now 
attained a position of considerable influence 
and conscious strength. And the pick of them 
havo shed lustre on the country in their several 
— - avocations. For, poets like Michael Madhusudsn 
and Narayan Vamon Tilak, educationalists like 
Krishna Molian Banerji and Principal Rudra, 
scholars like Professor Ramchandra and Mr. 
Swmnikannu Pillai, Ministers of the Church 
like Lai Behary Dey, Nehemiah Goreh, fcjait- 
hianadhan and tho Bishop of Dornakai, pub¬ 
licists like Kali Choran Banerji, mystics like 
Sndhu Sunder Singh, social servants'like Pmuln-i 
Purnabai, ami public workers like Dr. S. K. 
Datta and Mr. K. T. Paul—to mention only 
a low names from different purts of India— 
aro om&menLs to any community, nay, to uny 
country, to which they may belong. Indeed, 
the days are long gono by when to bo a Christian 
was to be outlandish in spirit and in mode oi 
life. Indian Christians now happily fool the 
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country to be their own, quite as much as 
members of other communities; and in fact 
some of their loaders have been in the van¬ 
guard of our struggle for political emancipa¬ 
tion." 

0 . In the census of 1921, Indian Christians had 
tiie highest percentage of literacy as compared with 
other communities. The proportion of literacy for 
Christians was 285 per millo. In the British provinces 
it was 355 for males and 210 tor females. This 
includes Europeans and Anglo-Indians, no doubt, 
but they form only seven per cent, of the total 
population of Christians. Even if their numbers are 
excluded, the percentage of literacy in the whole 
of British India remains considerably high. Another 
fact that needs to be borne in mind is the high 
literacy of women. 

In this connection it should also be pointed out 
that a large proportion of those who are annually 
joining our ranks are illiterates, and come from the 
so-called Depressed Classes. It is the privilege of 
the Christian Church to uplift them and to help 
them to enter into the fullness of human life. But 
for this factor, our progress in literacy would have 
been proportionately much larger. 

This intimate contact with the depressed classes 
gives us a first-hand knowledge of their needs and 
their disabilities. In many ways an Indian Christian 
can speak on their behalf, and interpret their inner¬ 
most feelings. 

IX .—Constitutional Safeguard for Minorities. 

One other matter concerning the protection of the 
rights of minorities needs to be mentioned. It has 
been proposed in certain quarters that in the con¬ 
stitution of India definite clauses should be inserted 
safeguarding to the members of minority com¬ 
munities their exercise ol citizenship without any 
hindrance or obstacle. These safeguards will have 
the sanction of the British Parliament. In some 
countries of Europe like Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
etc., such statutory'provisions have been provided. 
In most cases they have been of very great v.-lue, 
though in one or two instances they may have 
broken down. We consider that on the whole such 
a provision will be very welcome, and, so long as 
the British Parliament has the responsibility for the 
Government in India, it shall be its duty to see 
that the provisions are carried out in spirit as well 
as in law. Dr. Sliafaat Ahmad Klian of Allahabad 
has dealt with this question in his book What are 
the Bights of the Moslem Minority ? 

The rights on which we lay emphasis are as follows : 

1. Free and unrestricted right to perform religious 
rites and ceremonies and freedom to follow religious 
beliefs. Religious liberty is a most important right 
from our point of view. This also includes the 
unalienable right of every citizen to propagate his 
faith unfettered and unhindered, without of course 
assailing wantonly the sacred beliefs of others, a 
spirit of genuine enquiry and research or the right 
study of comparative religion should be freely 
allowed. 

2 . Religion should not constitute a disability in 
the exercise of his vote by a citizen in representative 
institutions—local, provincial or central. In some 
Municipalities where communal representation pre¬ 
vails, constituencies are divided into Hindu, Muslim 
and Sikh, with the result that an Indian Christian 
is deprived of the right of contesting a seat, or in 
some cases that of voting. This deprives the Indian 
Christians of their right of citizenship which is the 
birthright of every subject of His Majesty. 

Whatever the system, every citizen who is qualified 
to vote should not be debarred From the exercise of 
his right merely because ho is the follower of a 
particular religion. This is a fundamental basis of 
ell democracies, and we cannot conceive of Respon¬ 
sible Government- in India unless this disability is 
removed. 
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3. All offices, ranks, and positions in the country 
should be open to all citizens without discrimination. 
It should be clearly stated that religion ought in no 
way to stand in the way of appointments to public 
services. At this stage a won! needs to be said 
concerning the reservation of posts for a particular 
community. We beliove in the policy of the open 
door. We hold that merit is the sole criterion by 
which posts in the public services should be given- 
It is contended that, for the encouragement of 
backward classes, it is necessary in the beginning 
that a certain number of posts may be earmarked 
for them. We can only subscribe to this doctrine 
to a very limited extent. Whenever there are 
applicants, who, after any. testa that may have been 
applied, are of equal or nearly equal merit, preference 
may be given to those who belong to backward 
communities. 

X —Communal Representation tn .Services. 

But there is an aspect of the matter to which we 
desire to draw the pointed attention of the Com¬ 
mission. If posts or admissions in Educational 
Institutions are based on communal considerations, 
small minorities like ours are likely to suffer most. 
Numerically small communities by the very nature of 
tilings must lie under disabilities and handicaps. 
But they have the consolation that they can partially 
make up by quality what they lose by tho smallness 
of numbers. They must correspondingly work 
harder and be prepared to compete on terms ol 
equality with larger numbers. If by their numerical 
strength they are entitled to one place, they may 
by their sheer merit obtain ten. So we look with a 
great deal of misgiving on any system that appor¬ 
tions seats in public services on numerical strength. 
Such a system is highly unfair and detrimental to 
small minorities. At any rate it should be clearly 
laid down that, even if seats are earmarked for a 
comparatively large minority, it shall be open for 
smaller minorities to claim as many seats as they 
can by merit alone. For instance, if there are 
forty per cent, positions reserved for, say, community 
B, and if an Indian Christian is more qualified than 
the fortieth person of that community who has been 
appointed under that fixed ratio to a post, he must 
give place to an Indian Christian or to a member 
of another small minority who on merit is adjudged 
better. This is a real safeguard, and we cannot 
but strongly press for it. 

XI .—System of domination should be abandoned it i 
any case. 

With the exception of Madras, in all other provinces 
the representation of our Community in Provincial 
Councils is by nomination. There is a unanimous 
agreement on the purt of Indian Christians that this 
method of representation is extremely unsatisfactory 
and should be done away with. The reasons for this 
conclusion are obvious. In the first instance, the very 
faot of nomination, is a considerable handicap to our 
representatives in the Council. On one hand, theie 
is a pressure on them from the side of the Government 
Whip; on the other hand, if they conscientiously vote 
with the Government, truly representing the feelings 
of the Community, their vote is discounted in the 
public eye as being the result of an undue Government 
influence; so their motives are very often questioned 
and their influence considerably curtailed. In the 
second place, like all other human institutions, the 
Government in it.uiumtLiiig persons is prone to keeping 
its eyes on the number of votes it can command in 
tho Legislatures. It naturally hesitates before nomin¬ 
ating a man of absolute independence of judgment. 
Cases have happened in the past when according to 
public opinion nominated members who have ex¬ 
hibited any large measure of judgment and in¬ 
dependence have not been renominated. Whatever 
reasons there may have been for this action on the part 

_ I 
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of the Government, it cannot but lend colour to the 
feeling that a nominated member is more or less under 
the thumb of the Government. In the eye of the 
general public, a nominated member is considered 
more the representative of Government than of the 
community. We therefore unanimously and strongly 
urge on behalf of the Indian Christian Community 
that nominations, as far as the representatives of the 
Community are concerned, Bhould altogether be 
abolished. As a matter of fact, we will go further and 
say that in the new constitution the number of seats 
available for nomination should be decreased. In 
ease, aa we hope, the number of the members consti¬ 
tuting Legislative Councils is enlarged, we would 
suggest that, while the number of elected members 
is increased, the number of nominated members 
should remain as at present, With the result that they 
will form much smaller proportion of the Councils 
than they do at present. 

In this connection, it may also be pointed out that, 
as Jong as Indian Christians in certain provinces can 
mainly come through nomination, they are entirely 
deprived of any chance of being appointed Ministers, 
whether there may be an opportunity in this direction 
.for an Indian Christian or not. It is a serious dis¬ 
ability on theoretical grounds, and on this ground 
alone nominations should be rejected. 

XII .—Methods of Representation. 

1, We have already stated that We would be happy 
if the system of communal representation is abolished, 
because in that case the question of our representation 
Will not arise and We will be prepared to take our 
chances, if we have any, in the general electorates. At 
the same time we desire to make it clear unmistakably 
that, in case representation by religious communities 
iB to be retained, we are fully entitled to a representa¬ 
tion in the same way, and, under the circumstances, 
that is the only Way open for any community which 
is large enough for claiming representation. 

2. Joint Electorates .—Having laid down the prin¬ 
ciples above enunciated, viz., (i) that the Indian 
Christian Community would gladly vote for the 
adoption of general electorates all along the line, 
embracing all voters, whatever their religious faith, 
and (ii) that it desires that, in case this principle is at 
present unacceptable to major communities or is not 
given effect to, in that case during the transitional 
period Indian Christians are also entitled to a separate 
representation. 

The problem then arises, should communal repre¬ 
sentation be through separate electorates or through 
reservation of seats in joint electorates 7 Though we 
hold the view that separate electorates have been the 
source of friction and have done harm to the growth 
of real national life in the country, We are not con¬ 
vinced fully that the system of joint electorates is the 
right solution of this vexed problem. For, after all, 
the real problem is not of the system or of the method 
through which representation is secured but of the 
mentality that lies behind it. If the citizens of India 
begin to think nationally and place national interest 
before sectional and communal interests, the danger 
will be considerably minimised. If however -the- 
mentality remains unaltered, joint electorates may 
easily be worked in such a way as to promote discord 
and disharmony. If the other communities or the 
Government come to the conclusion that joint elec¬ 
torates would tend to lessen friction and bring about 
a better relationship, we hs a Community would 
welcome this system, and indeed there are arguments 
in favour of this experiment being tried. It should, 
however, Vm pointed out. that in actual practice t-hi« 
system of joint electorates will be very difficult to 
apply to Indian Christians, amt some special means 
will have to be devised other than those of nomination, 
for ensuring that our voice is not altogether mute in 
the councils of our country. Before we proceed 
further, however, we have two suggestions to make 
for the consideration of the Commission. 


1. That a mixed system of joint and separate 
electorates be tried, viz., that both the Imperial and 
Provincial Legislatures should consist of a majority of 
such members who are elected through joint elec¬ 
torates, but there should be also representation of the 
various communities through separate electorates so 
that special interest* of points of view of the orthodox 
section of the community are also fully represented. 
In this way it might be possible to throw more and 
more seats open to general electorates, and to elimi¬ 
nate separate communal representation by such stages 
as may be clearly laid down in the very beginning. 

2. That in each province a Bicameral System be 
adopted, and that the popular house consist of the re¬ 
presentatives elected through joint electorates only, 
preferably without any reservation. If possible, some 
form of voting by proportional representation may bo 
adopted for this house. In edition to this house, there 
may be a second house where communities may be 
represented through separate electorates, and also 
other interests like Commerce, Industry, Labour, etc.' 
Since a Bill will have to be passed by both the Houses 
the communities will have their safeguards in the 
second house. The constitution of these houses 
should come up for consideration at every appoint¬ 
ment of a Statutory Commission, and would therefore 
provide a natural means of progress towards a system * 
of general electorates throughout. 

We wish to make it dear however that we are not 
advocates of a Bicameral System in the provinces on 
general grounds. Our advocacy of the second house 
is limited to the use of this system for the safeguarding 
of communal interests. In case this suggestion is 
adopted, other vested interests can also be accom¬ 
modated in tho upper house. Apart from this we 
prefer a single chamber system for the provinces. 

Kill .—Principle of Representation by Communities. 

I. We have deliberately and consciously set out 
ourselves against making any exorbitant or excessive 
demand for our Community. We have tried to study 
the problem as impartially as is possible for us, in the 
light of the principles on which the constitution is 
baaed. The claims we now put forward are to the 
best of our belief equitable and just. They are based 
on the principles enunciated above and generally 
accepted so long as representation by communities is 
deemed the only practical way, namely, all important 
minorities should be represented in excess of their 
numerical strength with due regard to the position 
and the interests of the majorities. 

It cannot be denied that the application of this 
principle is often very difficult and hazardous. On 
examining the present ratio of allotment of Beats to 
various communities in various legislatures, it is our 
considered opinion that the division is just and 
equitable; all that we urge is that this principle 
should be extended to our own Community os well. 
We have examined this question in greater detail 
later on. Wo should state, however, that there is no 
one general principle which can apply to ali the pro¬ 
vinces. It cannot be contended that, because com¬ 
munity A, which forms such and such per cent, of the 
•total population, is given N number of seats in 
Province B, therefore the community C in Province 
D bearing the same proportion relative to other com¬ 
munities is entitled to the same number of seats in its 
own province. The question can only be settled in 
each province on its own merits. In our opinion this 
is the only practical way of solving the problem. 

2. Representation on Population basis .—While the 
principle enunciated above iB in our opinion equitable 
it may present- difficulties in its practice! application 
It boa been contended that the simplest solution ift 
to give every community ropirsentation on a purely 
numerical basis. There is no doubt that, from the ■ 
point of view of simplicity, this principle has got a 
great deal in its favour. We understand that the 
Indian National Congress has agreed to this formula, 
but it has also laid down that the minorities should 
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be willing to give mutual concessions to each other in 
various provinces As soon as a reservation of this 
description is applied, tins simple formula becomes at 
onoe complicated, and, in other words, gives recogni¬ 
tion to the principle of excessive representation 
of minorities indirectly. If the representation by 
numerical strength is to he recognized as the guiding 
principle of the future constitution, we a« a com¬ 
munity will gladly accept it, though wc do not con¬ 
sider it sound in the present condition of the country. 
We would suggest that in this case small minorities 
may be given a seat by allotment or by reservation, 
wherever they are in appreciable numbers, with a 
further provision that, wherever the community is 
entitled to a one-third seat, the fraction should always 
be converted into a full seat. 

3. Our growing numbers shoubi be taken into con¬ 
sideration .—One further factor in regard to our 
Community needs to be taken into consideration 
when proportional representation of various com¬ 
munal groups is being worked out. In the ease of our 
Community our numbers have been growing much 
faster than other communities. This enquiry is being 
held three years before the next census is due. New 
figures will not be available till one or two years after 
1031. By that time the proportion of seats in 
different legislatures will have been determined as a 
result of the Commission, and will have been fixed 
for ten years. This fact needs to be borne in mind 
in order that our just claims may not be overlooked. 
Our progress in the past will appear from the following 
table. We would once refer to the observation of the 
Census Commissioner to the effect that the number of 
Indian Christians in some provinces were considerably 
underestimated. 

We notice that the Buddhist is the only other 
community which has increased in the same or to a 
greater degree, but Buddhists are mainly to be found 
in Burmah, and therefore any problem that may arise 
on account of them is only confined to that province. 


Propori ion per 10,000 of population : 



1921 

1911 

1901 

1801 

1881 

Hindus 

6,589 

6,688 

6,835 

7,014 

7,197 

Sikhs 

96 

89 

68 

64 

63 

Muslims 

2,407 

2,351 

2,324 

2,240 

2,260 

Christians ... 

123 

102 

82 

68 

58 

Buddhists ... 

465 

436 

406 

321 

172 


Pera/Uac* of Incresss 

800 RELIGIONS of INDIA 200 

1301 to 1621 

175 175 

/ ChHlll»n 

150 


125 / 125 



CENSUS OF INDIA 


XIV. —Our Representation in the Legislatures. 

We now proceed to examine our representation, as 
compared with other communities, in the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures. The percentage of com¬ 
munities is based on the Subsidiary Table I in the 
Census Report, India , 1921, and is further in agree¬ 
ment with the proportions given in the latest publica¬ 
tion India, 1927-28, by Mr. Coalman. The percentage 
of the Muslim Community is also incorporated in a 
table given in a pamphlet entitled What are the Rights 
of the Muslim Minority in India, by Dr, Shafsafc 
Ahmad Khan of Allahabad. 

The percentage of various communities in British 
provinces is as follows :— 

Hindus (including Jains and Buddhists) 70-8 
Muslims ... ... ... ... 24 a til 

Christians ... ... . over 1 ■ 23 

Sikhs . -96 

Tribal Religions and others . 3-0 

. A word of explanation is required as to the use of 
the term Hindu in place of general constituencies 
throughout this Memorandum. In most of the pro¬ 
vinces the general constituencies are in effect Hindu 
constituencies so long, at any rate, as they are 
separate constituencies for Muslims and others. For 
a member of a minority community, except in very 
exceptional cases, it is practically impossible to be 
returned from these constituencies. There have been 
exceptions that only prove the rulo. 

I. Council of State. —In the Council of State the 
seats are distributed as follows : 

Table A Table B 

(Including (Excluding 

the special the special 

constitu- constitu¬ 
encies.) enciee.) 

Hindus ... fiO per cent. 50 percent. 
Muslims ... 32 „ 37-6 „ 

Sikhs ... 3 „ 3-6 „ 

Special ... 15 „ 

jYo JProiTsion for Indian Christians. 

There is no statutory' provision for the nomination 
of an Indian Christian. * In the last two Councils of 
State, however, an Indian Christian has specifically 
been nominated. 

We are entitled to One Seat. 

By virtue of our numbers we, like the Sikhs, are 
entitled to at least one elected seat. The exact method 
of election for one seat for the whole of India is not 
easy to determine, but we haye further on suggested 
one or two ways of indirect election, and the Com¬ 
mission through their wider experience may be able 
to devise some other suitable method. 

Suggestion for an Enlarged Council. 

We regard the present constitution of the Council of 
State to be unsatisfactory. The proportion of 
nominated and official members to the elected element 
is too high. We suggest a Council of State of at least. 
100 elected members roughly divided as follows :— 

Hindus ... 50 

Muslims ... 32 

Sikhs ... 3 

Christians ... 3 (One to be reserved for 

South India and two for 
the rest of India.) 

Special ... 12 

The Franchise should be extended to 

(i) All members of Hi* Municipalities mid 
District Boards. 

(ii) All JLA.S or holders of equivalent degree, 
ami B.A.’s of not less than ten years’ stanejmg. 

(iii) The Land Revenue qualification should 
be reduced to Rs. 500 per annum and Income 
Tax to Rs. 10,000 per annum. 

X 2 
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2. Legislative Assembly. —Seats in the Assembly are 
at present distributed as follows :—* 

Table A 

(Proportion of the Communities 
in the Assembly including 
special constituencies.) 


Hindus 

Muslima 

Sikhs 

Special interests 


49 per cont. 
30 
2 

20 


In case the speoial interests are not reckoned in the 
percentages and only such seat® are considered as are 
apportioned to the various communities, the per¬ 
centage works out as follows ;— 

Table B 

(Including the special 
constituencies) 

Hindus . 01 percent. 

Muslima ... ... 30 0 ,, 

Sikhs . 2 4 


Representation of Europeans and Anglo ^Indiana. 

It should be noted hare that merely on the numeri¬ 
cal strength Europeans and Anglo-Indians are hardly 
entitled to any seat in the legislatures, but on aooount 
of their vested interest and their peculiar position 
they have been g iven special representation; so we 
have included their representation in the class of 
special representation along with land holders and 
special interests, such as Commerce, Industries, 
Labour and Education. 

The principle of excessive representation of minorities. 

Tbe principle of exoeaeive representation of minori¬ 
ties has been duly kept in view in making this 
apportionment. To our mind the present proportion 
is equitable and just ©xcept in regard to our Indian 
Christian Community. At present there is only one 
Indian Christian who is a member of tlie Assembly, 
and that also by nomination. There is, however, no 
provision in the rules for the nomination of an Indian 
Christian. 

Our Suggestion. 

Our suggestion is that the Assembly should consist 
of about 300 elected members as this would make tbe 
Assembly much more representative and would also 
decrease the size of the constituencies. In our opinion 
the present size of the constituencies is very large and 
needs to be curtailed. In an Assembly of about 300 
elected members we suggest the following apportion¬ 
ment :— 


Hindus . 

. 145 

Muslims 

. 100 

Indian Christians 

. 9 

Sikhs . 

. 8 

Special interests 

. 38 


If the present numbers are maintained, the Indian- 
Christian Community would be entitled to three seats, 
This will be in keeping with the principles on which we 
have emphasized. It may be pointed out that, with 
less than one per cent, of population, tho Sikhs have 
two seats in the Assembly, while, with over one per 
cent., Indian Christians have no elected seats. Tho 
number of Indian Christians is likely to be considerably 
larger when the figures of the next Census will be 
available Tn support of this contention we have not 
only the past rate of progress but also the Mission and 
Church statistics which tiro tabulated from tune to 
time. 

The Method of Election. 

The problem, however, to be considered is, how aro 
our representative© to be returned ? We have already 
stated that the system of nomination*, as far «s tho 
representation of our Community is considered, should 
te entirely eliminated. We cannot too strongly 
emphasize this point. There is a unanimous and strong 
opinion of the Conummity behind this fueling. 


In case the separate electorates are retained, then 
the matter is simple. Out of these, three seats should 
be reserved for South India and two seats should be 
apportioned to various provinces or groups of pro¬ 
vinces on an alternate rotating system. For instance, 
we would suggest the following groupings :— 

1. Bengal, Assam and Onsaa. 

2. Bihar and the United Province©. 

3. Delhi, Punjab, N.W. F. P-, and Baluchistan. 

4. Bombay Presidency, Central Province©, 

Centra] India, Ajmere-Mewara and Berar. 

Each of these groups could elect one candidate to an 
alternate Assembly. In case the Assembly us enlarged, 
as we hope it will be, and our modest and just request 
for nine seat® is accepted in an Assembly of 300, three 
seats should be reserved for Madras Presidency, and six 
should be divided among the other Provinces of India. 

Qualifications for Voters. 

We suggest the modification of qualifications on the 
following line® :—■ 

1. AJ1 graduates of rooognized Universities ; 

2. Payment of Income Tax ; 

3. House rent of Rs- 300 a year, or ownership of 

a house of that value; 

4. The " payer" of Land Revenue assessed 

at Rs. 100 per annum; 

6. All members oi Municipalities and District 
Boards; 

6. All Chairmen and Vioe-Chairmen of Central 
Co-operative Banks. 

In making these suggestions we are aware that 
some of these qualifications vary in different pro¬ 
vinces. Some of them will be of general application, 
others will have to be adjusted, i.e. (3) and (4) accor¬ 
ding to the conditions of the provinces. This particular 
suggestion is based on Punjab standard and will have 
to be varied for other provinces as in the present 
rules. (1) and (2) are of general application. 

Reservation of Seals. 

In a system of joint electorate©, we find a great 
deal of difficulty as to exactly how our representatives 
can be elected. But if any workable system can be 
evolved whereby seats can be reserved for our 
Community, we shall welcome this sytera. We would 
be even prepared to accept an indirect method of 
election if tbe system of joint electorates is decided 
upon as an advance on the policy of communal 
electorates. Tito possible methods, though we 
cannot regard them as entirely satisfactory, suggest 
themselves to ua. 

First Method. 

That tho Council of State and the Assembly them¬ 
selves should elect the nine Indian Christian mem¬ 
bers from different provinces as specified above, or, to 
use another phratie, may co-opt lime Indian Christians. 
We would, however, desire in that case that the 
candidates should be nominated by at least 60 
Indian Christian voters to tho Council of State, and 
by 100 voters in the case of the Assembly. Thus, 
while they will be nominated by 100 Indian Christian 
voters, they will be actually ballotted upon by 
members of the Assembly. In this caso, tho voting 
should be on tho system of proportional representa¬ 
tion by single transferable vote. 

Second Method. 

Elected Indian Christian Provincial legislators 
might, out of their number, elect nine, ami tho 
vacancies thus created might bo filled by a bye- 
election, or u system might lie evolved where from the 
very beginning alternate candidate* arc elected. This 
system is not a new one and was in voguo in tho 
Legislative Councils of Pre-Morley-.Mimo Reform 
period. These methods can only be teni|>orary and 
transitional, and can gradually be ehmmatod. It 
may be that in certain cases direct election may be 
possible through reservation in joint electorates. 
Provuicial legislators would themselvc* have been 
returned by some sort of joint electorAtes. 
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3. Provincial Legislatures. 

(A) Madras Presidency. 

(а) The proportion of population is as follows :— 

Hindus ... . 88 • 7 per cent. 

Muslims . ... 6-7 „ 

Christiana . 3 2 „ 

Tribal Religions . 1*4 „ 

(б) The proportion of seats ls as follows :— 

Table A. Table B. 

(Including (Excluding 

the special the special 
seuts.) seats.} 

Hindus ... 65-6 per cent. 78 per cent. 

Muslims ... 13-6 „ 16 „ 

Christiana 6-5 „ 6 „ 

Special con¬ 
stituencies 16-6 „ 

(c) We are already entitled, on the principles stated 
above, to at least seven seats in the Madras Presidency 
on the present basis. We would however suggest that 
the Council should be enlarged so as to have about 
200 elected members, which we suggest should be 
distributed on an equitable basis as follows :— 

Hindus .125 seats. 

Muslims. 30 „ 

Christians . 15 „ 

Special constituencies . 30 „ 

(B) The Punjab. 

(а) The population of the Punjab is as follows :— 

Hindus . 31 per cent. 

Muslima ... . 55-3 „ 

Sikhs . 11-1 „ 

Christians . 1*6 „ 

Others less than. 1 „ 

(б) The seats at present are distributed as follows:— 

Table A. Table B. 

(Including (Excluding 

the special the special 
seats.) seats.) 

Hindus ... 28 per cent. 31 per cent. 

Sikhs ... 17 19 „ 

Mnalima ... 45 tl 50 „ 

Special con* 

etituencies 10 „ 

(c) The Punjab problem is in many ways a difficult 
one, particularly as the problem is affected by the 
presence of a strong minority like the Sikhs. We 
understand that the Muslims claim that they should 
have a majority of seats in the Punjab Council. In 
our opinion, however, the decision of the Lucknow 
Pact was a fair one, namely, that they should have 
50 per cent, of the elected Beats allotted to the 
various communities. The problem is, however, that 
of the Sikhs, who are 11 per cent, of the population 
and consider themselves entitled to 25 to 30 per cent, 
of the seats. Such an arrangement is practically 
impossible, unless the interests of other communities 
are unfairly dealt with. 

(d) Indian Christians on the present basis are 
entitled to three seats. We foel, however, that it 
may complicate matters if our representation is 
to be taken into consideration when calculating the 
percentage. We therefore suggest that three seats 
be reserved for the Indian Christian Community 
outside the seats allotted to communities, and bo 
included along with the special constituencies. 

(e) Our suggestion is that, out of an increased total 
of about 175 elected seats, the proportion of various 
interests bo somewhat as follows :— 

Hindus.-IS 

Sikhs .27 

Muslims ... . 75 

Christians . 7 

Other Special Constituencies ... 18 


(C) United Provinces. 

(а) The population is divided as follows :— 

Hindus .: 84.8 per cent.' 

Muslims. 14.2 ,, 

Christians .5 ,, 

Others .5 „ 

(б) The seats ore divided as follows :— 

Table A. Table B. 

(Including (Excluding 

the special the special 

seats.) seats.) 

Hindus ... ^60 percent. 67 per cent. • 

Muslims ... *29 „ 33 „ 

Special Con¬ 
stituencies 11 „ 

(c) In considering the claims of the Indian Christiana 
in the United Provinces, and in putting forward our 
claim, attention is drawn to the .following remarks 
made by the Census Commissioner in the Census of 
India , 1921, Volume 1, Part I, page 116, para. 93 :— 

“ On the other hand, in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab, apparently a deliberate 
attempt was made by members of the Arya 
Samaj to induce Christian converts from 
Hinduism to return to their former religion. 
Enquiry in various villages in the former 
province showed that the census record has 
been falsified in this respect in a considerable 
number of cases. Mr. Edye believes that this 
was done throughout the province, and that 
the increase, which according to the figures 
was from 179,694 to 203,179 or 13 per cent, 
was really considerably greater, and that the 
actual number of Christians in the province 
may be about 2,50,000." 

(d) We would suggest an elected Council of about 
200 seats, which may be distributed somewhat hs 
follows :— 


Hindus . 

... 124 

Muslims. 

... 52 

Christians . 

... . 4 

Special Constituencies 

... 20 


(c) If the present strength of the Council is retained, 
we ask for two seats . 

(D) Bengal. 

(a) The population is divided as:— 

Hindus ... ... ... 43-7 per cent. 

Muslims. 54 

Christians . -3 ,, 

Others . 2 ,, 

{ b ) The seats are as follows :— 

Table A. Table B. 

(Including (Excluding 

the special the special 

seats.) seats.) 

Hindus ... 40 per cent. 52 per cent. 

Muslims ... 34 „ 48 „ 

Special Con¬ 
stituencies 26 „ 

(c) We Would submit that Indian Christians are 
entitled to two seats in this Council as their number is 
over one lakh. 22,000 Anglo-Indians have been given 
two sears in the Cuimcil. Wo believe our interests 
demand no less. Wo are five times as large as Anglo- 
Indians. 

(d) We advocate an elected Council of about 200 
with five Indian Christian seats as follows :— 


Hindus 

. 78 

Muslims . 

. 78 

Christians 

. 6 

Speciul . 

. 30 


•s 3 


m 2540 
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(E) Bombay. 

(a) T-U3 distribution of the population is as 
follows :— 

Hindus .77-7 per cent. 

Muslima. 19*7 „ 

Christiana 1*4 „ 

Others . 1*2 „ 

The proportion of Indian Christiana in the popula¬ 
tion would be much larger if Sind is converted into a 
separate province, and the question will then assume 
a different aspect. 

If Sind is excluded, the proportion is : Hindus 89 
per cent., Muslims 8 per cent., Christiana 1-5 per 
cent., others 1*5 per cent Muhammadans have got 
11 seats for Bombay. 

We believe that the Indian Christian Community 
is at least entitled to two seats in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. We again suggest that the Council should be 
enlarged and should consist of at least 200 elected 
members of whom at least five should be Indian 
Christians. We, however, refrain from giving any 
other proportions owing to the complications arising 
out of Sind. We ourselves are in favour of the reorgani¬ 
zation of the provinces on a linguistic basis, and, 
therefore, in our judgment, Sind should be made a 
separate province. At this stage it may also be stated 
that we are in agreement with the proposal that the 
reforms may be introduced in the North Western 
Frontier Province, due regard being had to the defence 
of India. 

(F) Bihar and Orissa. 

(а) The population is as follows :— 

Hindus . 82*8 per cent. 

Muslims. 10*85 „ 

Christians . *75 „ 

Tribal Religions ... 6*6 „ 

It is noteworthy that there are about three lakhs of 
Christians, according to the subsidiary Table 2, page 
124, Census of India, Volume 1, part 1, Report. It 
may be pointed out that in Chota Nagpur alone there 
are lakhs of Christians who form a much larger 
proportion in that sub-province than the percentage 
in the province as a whole. It should be noted that 
there is considerable difference between the figures 
given in subsidiary Table 1, page 124, Census of 
India, Volume 1, part 1, and the population by 
religion. Table 11 on page 40 of Volume 1, part 2. 
In the case of Bihar and Orissa the discrepancy is 
very marked indeed, the figures being 267,129 and 
303 368. The former table gives for Chota Nagpur 
223,578. The figures are probably larger. However, 
taking this figure, the population in Chota Nagpur 
works out as follows:— 

Hindus . 72 per cent. 

Muslims. 6 „ _ 

Christiana . 4*5 „ 

Tribal Religions ... 17-5 „ 

(б) The seats,in the Council are as follows :— 

Table A. Table B. 

(Including (Excluding 

the special the special 

seats.) seats.) 

Hindus ... C3-5 per cent. 73 per cent. 

Muslims ... 23*5 „ 27 ,, 

Special con¬ 
stituencies 13 „ 

(c) Two seats by election fall to the legitimate share 
ot Indian Christiana in this province. 

. (d) We wo»Ud, however, suggest a Council of about 
200 elected members in the following proportion ;— 

Hindus . 125 

Muslims. 45 

Indian Christians ... ... 6 


(G) Central Provinces. 

(а) The population ratio is as follows :— 

Hindus .84 per cent. 

Muslims ... ... ... 4 ,, 

Indian Christians ... *3 „ 

Tribal Religions ... 11*7 ,, 

The number of Indian Christians is about 75,000, 
and is probably larger at the present time. Four 
per cent, Muslims are given 12 per cent, of elected seats 
allotted to communities. The Indian Christians 
should be given at least one elected seat. At present 
there is not even one seat—not even by nomination. 

(б) We would suggest a Council with 100 elected 
members somewhat distributed as follows :— 


Hindus . 

73 

Muslims ... ... ,„ 

12 

Christians 

2 

Special constituencies ... 

13 


XV.—Method of Election for the Provincial 
Legislatures. 

Now the question to be considered next is the 
method by which our representatives in the Provinces 
may be elected. In the case of separate electorates 
there is no difficulty. If separate electorates are 
introduced it might be more advantageous to have as 
few constituencies as possible but to have plural 
constituencies with single transferable system of 
proportional representation. In some of the provinces 
like the Punjab, the United Provinces, Bihar, Bengal, 
Bombay and the Central Provinces, it may even be 
possible to have one constituency with the plural 
system of voting for the whole of the province. 

But the problem is, what should be done in case of 
joint electorates ? Reservation of a seat in general 
constituencies is evidently out of the question, 
except perhaps in a very few cases. The real point in 
joint electorates is that the representative should be 
elocted with the voice and support of others than that 
of his own co-religionists. This can be accomplished 
through specially devised constituencies. We will 
suggest that in these constituencies the voters 
should be all Indian Christians who are qualified 
electors for the provincial Legislatures, and such 
members of other communities who are voters 
to the Council of State. The Indian Christians will 
continue to have the right to vote in other constituen¬ 
cies but will not be eligible to stand as candidates. 

XVI. — Franchise. 

At this stage a few words regarding franchise will 
not be out of place. The growth of democratic insti¬ 
tutions on parliamentary lines is very largely depen 
dent on the projier exercise of vote by electorates, and 
it is therefore with considerable apprehension that 
-we have been observing certain tendencies which were 
manifested in the last elections. The amount of money 
that was spent in the last election is said to have been 
an enormous sum, and we have reason to believe that 
these reports are not altogether without foundation. 
We strongly urge that all forms .of corruption should 
be carefully guarded against, and every effort made 
to check this tendency. The first and the foremost 
stop necessary for responsible Government is the 
creation of un intelligent electorate, and this cannot 
bo accompli.*hr* 1 unless education becomes universal. 
While considerable progress has been mude in the 
spread of primary education, we urge that this progress 
is not commensurate with the needs of the country. 
We strongly urge that the Commission should make a 
special i»int of laying emphasis on compulsory 
education for six years for every boy as well as for 
every girl. This, however, is a question which we 
undejBtand would como up separately before the 
Commission, and we hope to lay our views before the 
Commission, in a subsequent Memorandum. At 
this stage we are only concerned with the bearing of 
♦(,;< on the question of franchise. For this 
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reason, -we are not able to recommend the widening 
of the franchise on property basis at the present time. 
It will be more effective if the percentage of the 
population which has got the franchise at present uses 
its vote more intelligently. We desire that some sort 
of literary qualification be also added, for instance, 
all Vernacular or Anglo-Vernacular Jliddle passed 
persona be included in the franchise for provincial 
councils. 

XVII. — Conclusion. 

In conclusion, we beg to submit that we have, in 
the course of the present memorandum, endeavoured, 
to the beet of our power, to present our case in a 
moderate, equitable, and practical manner. We ask 
for no special concessions or favours, either on the 


side of representation on the Legislatures, or in tlie 
Public Services; we only ask for the application of 
such principles to our Community as are found beet 
in the interest of the nation in the present condition 
of the country and its future progress. 

We desire to subordinate our communal interests 
to the wider considerations of national advancement. 

We do not wish to separate ourselves or to hold aloof 
from the rest of our countrymen. We share with them 
all legitimate and constructive schemes for the 
attainment of self-government within the Empire. 

In obedienco to the teachings of the religion that we 
profess, our highest ambition should be to work for 
the good of our country and to render service to our 
nation without distinction of caste or creed. 


DELHI. 

Dated 26th November, 1928. 
AFTERNOON. 


' PRESENT: 

All the Members of the Commission and of the Central Committee (except 
Sardab Shivdev Singh Ubeboi)* 


Deputation of INDIAN CHRISTIANS. 


The Deputation consisted of : 

Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram, Lahore. 

Mr. S. C. Mukerji, M.L.C., Calcutta. 

Professor Ahmad Shah, M.L.C., United 
Provinces. 

1. Chairman : We are very glad to receive this 
deputation. I think Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram is going 
to act as the principal spokesman, are you, sir?— 
{Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram) : Yes. 

2. I may just state for the information of my 
colleague® who else are here. Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram 
is the president of the All-India Indian Christian 
Conference and comes from Lahore ?—Yes. 


4. There ia Mr. S. C. Mukerji, who is a member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council, a nominated member, 
I suppose ?— (Mr. S. C. Mukerji) ; Yes. 

5. Rev J. C. Chatterji, whom I have the pleasure 
of knowing; is a member of the Legislative Assembly. 
Mr. Chatterji, you are also nominated?— {Rev. J. C. 
Ghatlerji) : Yea. 

6. Prof. Ahmad Shah is a member of the Legislative 
Counoil of the United Provinoea ?— Prof. Ahmad 
Shah : Yes. 

7. That, again, is nominated ?—Yes. 

8. Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram is the president, are >tou 
not, of the Punjab Indian Christian Conference ?— 
Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram : Yes. I am also an ex-member 
of the Punjab Legislative Council. 

9. There does not happen to be a representative 
from Madras. In Madras, I think the Indian Chris¬ 
tian members of the council are elected ?— Rev. J. C. 
Chatterji : Yes, that is tho only province where they 
are elected. 


22. You might just tell mo this, gentlemen. We 
have not got hare a representative directly from 
Madras; but I think I can ask you this question. 


Rev. J. C. Chatterji, M.L.A. 

Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram, Lahore. *■ 


As far as this deputation is concerned, supposing 
that representation from the Indian Christian com¬ 
munity, as such, is adopted, have you any desire to 
see the representation further sub-divided, for 
instance, as between Roman Catholic Christians and 
Protestant Christiana?—No, bit. Our Conference 
admits and invites Christians of all denominations to 
become members of it and we have had Roman 
Catholics as members of this Association and nobody 
has suggested this. 


31. Do I sum up this document correctly on 
general facts when I say this, that this deputation, 
apoaking on behalf of the Indian Christian commu¬ 
nity, expresses itself as quite willing to see communal 
electorates abolished everywhere, and if they were it 
would not ask for a separate electorate for Indian 
Christians, though I gather that you still ask for seats 
to be reserved ?— Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram : No, air. 
Our position Is, in the first place, we would advocate 
that communal elections be entirely abolished without 
any reservation of seats. Our second submission is 
that in case that is not done, and if seats are to be 
reserved, then we would want some indirect method 
of representation. 

32. You see one possible system is a system which 
would, preserve in some cases communal electorates 
and another possible system would be to got rid of 
communal electorates altogether, but it would still 
be possible for acats to be reserved for candidates of 
particular communities, so that even if they do not 
come to the top of the poll, nonetheless there would 
be a seat for such candidates- What I wanted to 
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know first of all was, if there was an abolition of 
commmial electorates, do the Indian Christians ask 
for seats to be reserved for them in general electorates, 
or are they prepared to take their chance of being 
elected ?—We are prepared to take our chance. We 
feel that it is the best thing for the country. We 
would rather have abolition of communal electorates 
in any form. We advocate that as our first choice. 

33. At page 319 of your Memorandum you say 
“There is a section of our community, including a 
few leaders of prominence, who hold that in no 
case should we ask for a separate representation 
through separate electorates. But to the best of our 
knowledge the majority of the Indian Christians do 
not agree with this view.” There you Bay that the 
majority of Indian Christians “ will welcome reserva¬ 
tion of seats in general electorates if this system is 
adopted for all communities, but if this method iB 
not found possible of general introduction, they are 
constrained to ask for separate electorates.” When 
I read that I thought it meant that you would be 
willing to see separate electorates dropped if everybody 
else dropped them; but then, if they were dropped, 
and you had general electorates, you would still think 
it right to reserve seats for Indian Christians !—Our 
position is that if Beats are to be reserved for com¬ 
munities, then we would ask for reservation, and if no 
seats are to be reserved, then we do not put forward 
any claim. We would rather see the entire communal 
elections altogether abolished. But we want to be 
treated just as the other communities are. If there 
is a reservation, then we would have our seats 
reserved. If there are separate electorates, then 
there is no other alternative for us but to ask for 
them, but if both are abolished, we will be happy: 
Rev. J. C. Chatterji : We say that with full realisation 
of the fact that if we had purely general electorates, 
none of our community will be elected, or will stand 
practically any chanco of being elected, but the 
majority of our community are prepared to accept 
that gladly, because we feel that it iB in the interest 
of the community as a whole. That is the ideal and 
the right thing. 

34. That is to say, if I have followed you correctly, 
the Indian Christian community as represented by 
you generally takes tho view that its higher duty is 
to seek to represent and share the fate of all who 
live in this country and not merely to seek to re¬ 
present their own exclusive body T— Mr. B. L. RaUia 
Ram : That is exactly our point. 

36. Then another point which you make is, you 
point out at page 198 that as long as you are specifically 
represented by nomination, those members of your 
community who have been qualified for a vote are 
classed as belonging to what is called the non- 
Mahomedan general constituency ?—Yes. 

38. If I follow you rightly, you say you rather 
regret that because while it is quite true that you 
are non-Mahomedan, it is equally true that you aro 
non-Hindu ?—Quite so, sir. 

37. I believe a good many of those who become 

Indian Christians are members of the depressed 
classes. Is that not so T—Yes, air. ~ 

38. When that happens and a member of the 
depressed class declares himself an Indian Christian, 
I want you to tell me, does he cease so far as his 
classification is concerned to be a member of the 
depressed class f— Rev. J. C. Chatterji : That is the 
point mode out by the census commissioner. He 
classes them all as Indian Christians, and we do not 
admit any caste distinction within our community. 
But the tendency is that, ot her people still class them, 
at any rate, in the first generat ion, as members of the 
depressed class, and sometimes enumerators, too, 
persist in putting them down as members of the 
depressed class rather than Indian Christians. 
Mr. B. L. RaUia Ram : But very soon they get out 
of that. 

39. What occurs to ine is that as long as a 
representative of the depressed class is nominated, 
it does not very much matter whether a particular 


citizen is classed for electoral purposes as depressed 
class or asilndian Christian, because he does not cast 
a vote. But the moment you Bay that these com¬ 
munities are to elect their members, then it is impor¬ 
tant to be sure that the list of electors Is correctly 
made up, and if it is true that people who are still 
counted as members of the depressed class are also 
Indian Christiana, one might think that sometimes 
they got on both lists !— Mr. B. L. RaUia Ram : No, 
sir. Directly a man gets a franchise, he is classed as 
an Indian Christian. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : In Madras, sir, they have got 
separate electorates for Indian Christians, and the 
Indian Christians of depressed class origin exercise 
their franchise in the Indian Christian electorate. 


45. Mr. Cadogan : I only want to ask a question 
on the representative character of your deputation. 
You say that you invited all sects of Christians to 
participate in your conference. Did you follow it up f 
Had you a satisfactory response ? Can you say that 
you represent all Christians fully ?—We cannot say 
that we represent the Roman Catholics fully, because 
so far the Roman Catholics have only come in as 
individuals. Only a few of them have come in, but 
the bulk of the Roman Catholics have kept aloof'from 
the All-India Conference of Indian Christians, and 
they have now a separate organisation of their own. 
The real trouble began with the religious devotions. 
They objected to have religious devotions at the 
beginning of the Conference, and there was some 
feeling over it, and then I understand that after some 
careful consideration they came to the conclusion 
that as a body, they would abstain. But we have 
invited them year after year and some individuals 
have come and joined us, but very few. 

46. But for political purposes you are working 
together. You can say that; can you f —As far as 
our membership is concerned the number of Roman 
Catholics is very limited. Rev. J. C. Chatterji: 
Politically, our interests are more less or identical. 

47. That is what I am asking I— Mr. K. L. RaUia 
Ram ; As for instance, if w» take a deputation to the 
Viceroy or the Governor, they join us. Mr. B. L. 
RaUia Ram: We have had a few Roman Catholic 
Christians present in our annual Conference, but no 
Roman Catholic is & signatory to this document. 

48. Major Aules : I am not quite clear as to your 
organisation. Is your organisation an organisation 
of individuals or of churches ?—Of individuals. In 
each province we have an Indian Christian Association 
and the membership of that Association is open to 
every Indian Christian, and then we have an annual 
gathering to which these provincial organisations 
elect delegates. This All-India Conference then 
elects a council whicli works throughout the year. 

49. I see you work up from the individual to the 
All-India organisation T—Yes. 

50. Can you tell me at all what your membership 
would be, how far you have your organisations in 
the provinces and so on ? What sort of pro]>ortion 
of Christians belong to your Association ?—In the 
Punjab, for instance, there will be over 500 members. 

I cannot say of other provinces. 

51. Say Madras 7— Mr. S. C. Mukerji: I know 7n 
Bengal the number is rather small. It is betw^n 
100 and 150 and is confined more or less to Calcut t a, 

52. What about Madras '.—Mr. B. L. RaUiaJft arn - 

In Madras there is a Madras Association, p^here is 
also an Association in Tinnovelly. So, tly J^e is not 
one All-Madras provincial Association. member¬ 

ship of the Association in Madras will be -./ a ; r i v large. 
I could not toll you the exact figures. ' 

53. Taking your membership in the , p lin ; a b, for 

instance, you have about 500. Who \ t ’heso 

500 members who actually belong to the Association ? 
Do they belong in any representative capacity or 
are they leading individuals in the com Lmun.itV* or 
what ?—Prom every city there will be a fe", ^ members. 
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64. Chosen ?— Not chosen. They have to fill in a 
form and become members paying an annual 
subscription. 

65. What I want to pel at is really this, as to how 
far these members of your Association are representa¬ 
tives of the rank and Hie of the community? For 
instance, we have this very able document here. 
That haa been discussed no doubt by your Associa¬ 
tion, but has that question been brought to the 
knowledge of the other members of the community, 
all those members who have taken out forms and 
become members of your Association ?— Prof. Ahmad. 
Shah : To give you an example from the United 
Provinces, they held their annual conference last year 
at Gorakhpur, and the members living in the rural 
areas came to the conference and participated in all 
deliberations and oxerciaed their votes. From this 
instance I can indicate that the members living in 
the districts and the cities are also in touch with the 
movement. m 

56. That is an important point. I wanted to know 
how much you use the method, of election, as to how 
far your members were capable of using the vote. 
In your community, for instance, you have a large 
number of members of the depressed classes. Is 
there anything like representative Church councils 
and so on, in which they use their vote ?—Afr. B. L. 
Pallia Ram ; Yes, in that way we are very fortunate, 
because in most of our churches the members elect 
the Church council, and then we have also what we 
call district church councils. These church councils 
elect representatives to the district church council and 
sometimes to the provincial and All-India organisa¬ 
tions. So we are used to the method of voting of 
members from the Church, from a village upwards 
to the whole country. 

57. You claim then that as far as your community 
goes they have had a considerable practical 
experience of voting?—Yes. 

58. Chairman : Are you speaking of Anglicans or 
of all denominations f—Of all denominations. I am 
an Anglican. There are Presbyterians also here. 

59. Is them a church council which includes 
different denominations?—You mean all of them 
together ? We have what we call provincial Christian 
councils. They are made up of the representatives 
of these churches—only of the Protestants. And 
then we have also got a National Christian Council 
composed of the representatives of the provincial 
Christian councils. 

60. Major Attlee : Do you find that your members 
are able, even the least educated members, are able 
to exercise their franchise well ? Do you think that 
they elect the best people ?—Yes, sir. .Rev. J . C. 
Chotter} i.: I can give you an instance of that in 
our city. We have got an Anglican congregation of 
2,000 people. The electors there range from the 
most illiterate people up to the members of the 
Imperial services. That is one Anglican church. 
There are so many Anglican churches belonging to 
Europeans, but that one church has obtained self- 
government to an extent that the Bishop of the 
diocese permits them to nominate their Vicar by 
means of election by the general body. They submit 
two or three names to the Bishop for him to appoint 
the Vicar from amongst them, and the Bishop accepts 
that nomination. That is an instance, sir, to show 
you that our people have become woll versed in the 
matter of exercising votes on matters which are of 
very vital importance to them. 

01. There is one other point, one last question. 
You have not found that the exercise of the vote in 
vour various organisations has led in any way to 
schisms in tho churches ?— Air. B. L. liaiiiu Rum . 

In some churches they begin by party feeling, but 
generally we have been able to overcome it. But 
there an' instances where there is bad feeling.—Rev. 

J. C. Chatterji : We have noticed that they improve 
from year to year. On one occasion we may have 
trouble, but on the second rxicasion things work out 
very much better. They get educated in the method 
of self-government. 


02. It has never led to secession?— Mr. B. L. 
RaUia Ram : We have no secessions.— Mr. S. C. 
Mukerji: We have local disagreements.— Mr. B. L. 
RaUia Ram : In Tinnevelly district one small section 
seceded from the Church, but that was only for the 
time being. 

03. Lord Burnham : 1 understood you to say that 
there was only a small portion of the Roman Catholic 
community with which you come into contact, or at 
any rate in your Association ?— Mr. S. C. Mulcerji : 
The matter ought to be made perfectly clear # that the 
Roman Catholics as a community have no*t joined 
us. That ought to be mode perfectly clear. An 
individual here and an individual there has joined 
us, but as a community they have deliberately 
abstained themselves, because there is the priesthood 
there and they will not allow individual members to 
exercise their discretion in the matter. 

64. As we all know, they are the oldest Christian 
community ?—Perfectly so. 

65. What I was going to ask you was this, whether 
you said, if I heard you say. that caste distinctions 
were not perpetuated beyond the second generation. 
Does that apply to the Roman Catholics as well as 
to tho various Protestant denominations ?— Mr. 
B. L. RaUia Ram : Not in the north. There is no 
caste in the Church at all in the north. I am afraid 
in the south there is partly in the Ronum Catholic 
church, from what we know of it, and also to some 
extent even, in the Protestant churches. In. some 
places there is a very strong feeling, against it. 

60. Then the evidence you have given applies 
really to Christian denominations other than Roman 
Catholics ?—Yes. 

67. Colonel Lane Fox : The Roman Catholics will 
still be registered as Indian Christians for the purpose 
of voting ?— Mr. S. C. Mukerji : Yes, they register 
themselves as Indian Christians, but they will not 
combine with us. 

08. But they are registered as Indian Christians 
virtually ?—There is no doubt about that. 

69. Lord Burnham : Is that so in spite of the 
perpetuation of caste distinctions?— Rev. J. C. 
Chatterji : That is on a very small scale, sir. 

70. I am trying to get at the facts?—That is only 
in the south, and is oonfined within certain limits. 

I do not think the majority there recognise caste 
distinctions.— Mr. S. C. Mukerji: There is no caste 
system in the Roman Catholic community throughout 
the north.— Mr. K. L. RaUia Ram : This question is 
only acute in tho Bouth. In the north the Roman 
Catholic community is a minority and they always 
join us when they think they will get some advantages; 
for instance, when we are trying to get land, or tilings 
of that sort they join us, but when other important 
questions come up they say, “We must ask our 
Padre Sahib.” 

71. On page 320 of the Memorandum you say: 

“ The amount of money that was spent at the last 
election is said to have been an enormous sum, and 
we have reason to believe that these reports are not 
altogether without foundation. We strongly urge 
that all forms of corruption should be carefully 
guarded against and every effort made to check this 
tendency.” Of course, we all sympathise with the 
sentiments, but on what is this statement founded ?— 
Rev. J. C. Chatterji.: It is a roattor of common know¬ 
ledge. Everybody knows that. There is no secret 
about it.— Mr. K . L. RaUia Ram : We have heard 
statements from their friends and from those who 
work for them. For instance, one man told me that 
a man who got elected spent about Rs, 80,000. Of 
course, the figure might have been exaggerated. 
Another gentleman fold me that he had spent about 
Rs. 30,000. Of another gentleman who was supposed 
not to spend anything, who was considered very 
progressive, a very intimate friend of his. who was 
supposed to be intimately connected with his family, 
told mo that he spent the least of all, and that was 
Rs. 6,000. 

72. This gentleman spent it himself ?—Tho man 
who spent it himself did not say, but the man who 
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was working as an agent for that man and who was 
connected With that family told me privately that 
they had to Bpend about Rs. 0,000. Another gentle¬ 
man came to me for my vote and I saw he was running 
a number of motor cars. Naturally I concluded it 
must cost him something. After the election was 
over his friends told me that it C0Bt him Rs. 30,000. 

73. Chairman : I would lil e to ask you one 
question about that. When you say there is corrup¬ 
tion, what is the money spent on ?— Mr. K. L. 
Rallia ijpm : It is generally spent, sir, on entertaining 
the voters and in some cases in buying the votes. 

74. In buying them ?—. Rev. J. C. Chatterji ; In 
some form or other.— Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram: It iB 
not aotually paid. 

75. I think Mr. Chatterji's answer is quite clear. 


81. Witness (Mr. B. L.. Rallia Ram) : We wish to 
say, Bir, with all the emphasis we are capable of, 
that we are not in the least desirous of any 
separation of interest between Roman Catholics and 
non-Homan Catholics. We entirely believe that our 
interests in this matter are identical with them and 
that we do not want any separate electorates. 

82. Chairman : I am much obliged to you. X put 
the question merely because when we were in Madras 
last February we learnt, privately, of course, that 
there was at any rate some part of the community 
there which thought that there might be a question 
of separating ou£ Roman Catholics from the Protes¬ 
tants. You oppose it?—We entirely oppose it. 
Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram : The figures are based on 
the census taken in 1921. The other census will be 
taken in 1931. It is very unfortunate so far as we 
are concerned, that this Commission has come just 
at the end of the period. We can safely say that 
our number will increase and we do hope that in the 
case of a minority like ourselves the increase makes a 
tremendous difference. We can say that the increase 
will be 36 lakhs in British territory. In the Punjab 
at the time of the last census we were only 316,000, 
whereas, according to our own calculation, we have 
gone up now to 4 lakhs. 

83. Chairman : Can you tell me what the figures 
were or the percentage indicative of the increase in 
the ten years. 1911-21 ?—(Afr. B. L. Rallia Ram): 
I can give you the figures, sir. They are given in 
the Punjab Indian Christian memorandum. In 1881 
we were 3,790; in 1891, 19,547; in 1901, 37,980; 
in 1911, 183,964 and in 1921, 3.16,031. 

84. One gets the percentage by comparing the 
two figures on page 323. It rises from 102 per 10,000 
population to 123 ?—May I say, sir, that that 
includes Europeans as well 7 

86. Rao Bahadur Rajah : At present you exercise 
your franchise in all the provinces except Madras 
in the non-Muhammadan electorates ?—Yes. 

86. Even in municipal and district board elections ? 
—I can speak of the Punjab. There are some 
districts in the Punjab where the big communities 
have been given separate representation and in 
those districts the Indian Christians have no vote. 
Rev. J. C. Chatterji: I can speak of Delhi. Nq_. 
man who is not either a Hindu or a Muhammadan 
can stand for the membership of the Delhi munici¬ 
pality. For instance, I have been a member for 
many years of this municipality but only as a 
nominated member representing minorities. I am, 
however, disqualified for standing as a candidate 
for the municipality. 

87. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Have you not got a vote 
in the Municipal election. ?—I can vote but I cannot 
stand. The city is divided into twelve wards and 
each ward can only return one Hindu and one 
Muhammadan member. A Muhammadan can vote 
for a Muhammadan and a Hindu can vote for a 
Hindu while a Christian or a Sikh may vote for 
either candidate but cannot stand hiraBelf. 

88. Chairman ; That is perhaps the only instance, 
is it not ? Is there a similar rule anywhere else ?— 


In the Punjab, sir, various communities have been 
given representation on the municipalities but the 
Christians there can neither stand for election nor 
vote. Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram : I believe that until 
the new order under which Indian Christians are 
classified as non-Muhammadans was issued, the 
Indian Christians had no vote. 

89. Rao Bahadur Rajah : I suppose, generally 
in other municipalities Indian Christians can stand 
for election. What about Bengal?— Mr. S. C. 
Mukerji : Bengal is an advanced province. 

90. Taking the advanced province of Bengal, I 
should like to know if you ever got any member of 
the Indian Christian community returned by a non- 
Muhammadan electorate ?—This very year Mr. J- C. 
Datta for the Calcutta Corporation was elected by a 
non-Muhammadan constituency. 

91. That is the only case in the whole of Bengal ? 
—Yes, otherwise in two cases members were 
nominated in two successive years. 

92. I am talking of election?—I have already 
replied to that question. 

93. Generally speaking, it is very difficult for a 
member of your community to get elected from a 
non-Muhammadan electorate ?—Yes. 

94. And still you are against separate electorate ? 
—That is because of the general interest of the 
country. We are prepared to sink our individual 
existence if that will bring out the general buil din g 
up of national life in this country. 

96. That is only an ideal, not practical ?—That 
is what I have said; that is purely ideal and 
theoretical; we know that that is not going to be 
realised soon. 

96. Am I to understand that the Indian Christians 
of the Madras presidency who have now separate 
electorates for them are also one with you in this 
suggestion ?— Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram : You will 
see this Memorandum is signed by the Right Rev. 
Dr: Y. S. Azariah, the Lord Bishop of Domakal, 
Dr. A. C. Asirvadha Nadar, President, Indian 
Christian Association, Madras, and Mr. J. R. Isaacs 
member. Bangalore municipality. All these are 
gentlemen from the south. At the ^U-India Con¬ 
ference to which the delegates were mostly from 
South India, this resolution was passed by a large 
majority. Mr. S. C. Mukerji: I understand that 
a memorandum has been- submitted to this Royal 
Commission by the Madras Christian Association. 
I have not got a copy with me, but I think that will 
give you their latest views on the subject. 

97. Rao Bahadur Rajah Since you represent 
the All-India Christians I wanted to ask you that 
question. You are against the syBtem of nomina¬ 
tions ?— (Mr. S. C. Mukerji) : Yes, because even, 
though we vote most conscientiously we do not get 
any benefit from it. 

98. On page 322 of your Memorandum you say 
that nominated members are entirely deprived of 
any chance of being appointed ministers. Supposing 
the disability against appointing non-official nomin¬ 
ated members, who represent special communities, 
as ministers is removed, will you then agree to 
nominations ?— Mr. B. h. Rallia Ram : That is only 
one disability. That is not the chief objection. 
The chief objection is this : If Government nominates 
a man and even though ho wore to honestly support 
the Government, people say that he supported the 
Government because he was a nominated member, 
but, on the other hand, if he does not support 
Government he is pulled up by them. So you see his 
position is difficult both ways. 

99. Even with reference to the Legislative Assembly 
you aro against nomination 7—Yes. 

100. You demand three seats 7—Yes. 

101. How do yon propose to allot the three seats 
for the whole of India ? Do you want to have one 
general electorate for Indian Christians for the whole 
of India ?—We have suggested two or three methods. 
If there are three seats one seat will be given to the 
Madras presidency because there the number of 
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Indian Christians is large. Tho other two seats, we 
propose, might be given to the other provinces by 
rotation. Another method we have suggested is 
that the elected Indian Christian members of various 
provincial legislatures should elect out of themselves 
a member to the Assembly; after he is elected his 
seat will, of course, be declared vacant in tho provincial 
legislature and another one elected instead. 

102. Even in the case of tho Legislative Assembly, 
you are against separate electorates T—Yes. 

103. How do you propose to assign this one seat 
to the Madras Province ?—In case there is no reserva¬ 
tion of seats, the question does not arise. 

104. You know that the Madras Province is divided 
into different units for the Assembly ?—My point 
is that in case communal electorates are abolished 
and there is no reservation of seats then the question 
does not arise. The question only arises when there 
is reservation of seats; then there will be serious 
difficulty as far as Indian Christians are concerned. 
We have suggested that some indirect method of 
election will have to be adopted in that case and 
that Indian Christian members in the provincial 
councils will form a panel and eleot a member to 
the Assembly from amongst themselves. 

105. Have you any disabilities as regards public 
service?—Oh, yes. Mr, Chatterji has got in his 
possession a letter in which an official of the Govern¬ 
ment says, “ I am unable to have this man because 
under departmental rules I cannot recruit Indian 
Christians." 


107. Dr. Suhrawardy : Am I right in saying that 
Dr. Datta was a representative of ths Indian Christians 
in the second Assembly ?—Yes, he was a nominated 
member. 

108. Is it not a fact that on more than one oocaaion 
be voted against Government?—Yes 

109. There is therefore no substance in your 
suggestion that nominated members cannot exercise 
their free discretion in the matter of voting ?—His 
case is the very case which suggests to us that 
nomination is not right. For instance he was not 
re-nominated for the third Assembly. 

110. The appointment of Rev. Chatterji is a sort 
of punishment to Dr. Datta 7—Rev. Chatterji was 
not nominated after Dr. Datta ; another gentleman, 
Mr. Ratnaswamy was nominated. 

111. Ex-President of the Madras Council!—Yes. 
I say that was the prevalent feeling amongst Indian 
Christians that Dr. Datta was not nominated because 
he voted against Government. Rev. J. 0. Chatterji : 
I have myself voted against Government more than 
once. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : You know. Rev, Chatterji, that 
on an important occasion like the one when the 
Public Safety Bill was debated, which was defeated 
by the casting vote of the president, prominent 
nominated gentlemen absented themselves and their 
absence practically helped the Opposition. 

Chairman : How does it touch the question of 
Indian Christians ? 

112. Dr. Suhrawardy: I was referring to that 
because the suggestion of the Indian Christians is 
that nominated members are not free to vote. 
Anyhow I pass on to the other point. You have 
hoid that your community is quite willing to Bee 

communal electorates abolished and that you are 
prd spared to take your chance without any reservation 
of st, ’eats. Why then do 3'ou ask for special representa¬ 
tion v JoV i “ your community ?—We ask in case this 
system is h stained. 

M3. J j ;ri ‘ ow that. In rase this system is retained, 
do you conV. 'd pr 11 an evi1 which ought to be confined 
within the « arroweHt limits ?—I am afraid it cannot 
he confined \ vithin the narrowest limits. 

114. If r aot a question whether it. can be done 
or not. Do vou cons ‘der ir a necessary evil which 
ought to be c onfined within the narrowest limits for 
the attainme; nt °* ideal which you and 

your commu Ili ty have at heart 7 —I ara I 


cannot answer that question. But I do not think 
that it can be confined within the narrowest limits. 

115. Have you got any special interest to be 
protected so far as your community is concerned ?— 
We have. 

116. Let me make ray question clear. You have 
got the Europeans ‘ who are Christians; there are 
Anglo-Indians who aro Cliristians. What is the 
special interest of the Indian Christiana which de¬ 
mands a special representation and special protection 
especially m view of the fact that you are prepared to 
take you chance in tho general electorate without 
reservation of scats. 

Sir Sari Singh Gour: The same interest as 
Mohamedana have. 

Dr. Suhrawardy: Let the witness answer. Sir 
Hari Singh. 

W tin tea {Mr. B. L. Rallin Ram): Apart from this 
fact that Europeans and Anglo-Indians are also 
Christians, our society is separate; we have got our 
own institutions and, as a matter of fact, we are 
organised as a separate community socially and 
therefore our interests are to be protected. 

117. Dr. Suhrawardy: I meant in the Legislative 
Assembly. What are the special interests which 
you wish to be protected by special representation of 
the Indian Christiana?— Mr. S. C. Mukerji: It is 
not a question of special interests. Any interest of 
the country is an interest of the Indian Christians as 
citizens of the Empire. 

118. Then why do you demand special represen¬ 
tation ? 

Chairman : Forgive me for my intrusion. Dr. 
Suhrawardy has, of course, put it forcibly. Perhaps 
I may just Bay that I really think the position of the 
deputation is clear. They take up the view, right or 
wrong, that it would be far better if representation 
was not based on communal considerations, and 
they say that if that could be done they would 
gladly acquiesce.. Then, they say at the same time, 
they are afraid that that is an ideal not likely to be 
realised now and bo we should ask for representation 
not for some section or some division of the Indian 
Christian community but for the Indian Christian 
community as a whole. After all, do you not think. 
Dr. Suhrawardy, that we are more concerned to 
understand the point of view of these gentlemen 
than to argue ? 

119. Dr. Suhrawardy: I am not arguing, Sir. 
Is it out of jealousy and envy of the Mohamedana 
or because they have any special interest to protect 
that they are asking for representation? If they 
have any special interests, what are they ? 

Chairman : I think you had better give a short 
answer to that. 

Witness (Mr. B. L. Ralii a Ram) : Our answer is 
given on page 319 of our memorandum. “ In the 
case of genuine general electorates, even at a time of 
communal clash, an Indian Christian may capture a 
seat, as many Muslims might prefer to vote for him 
in preference to a Hindu, and vice versa." Our 
position is that in general electorates we have nothing 
to lose. Even if we have to lose we will ultimately 
gain. We will get our rights if we organise ourselves. 
In a system where communal feeling is in the front 
wo have every tiling to lose, and therefore wo say 
that in that system we must be protected. But if 
the system is abolished we are prepared to take our 
chance for fighting the places vhon communal feeling 
will not be uppermost. We are sure that in that 
case we will get votes both from the Hindus as well 
as from the Mohamodans. 

120. Dr. Suhmwzrdy: Are you prepared to take 
your chance in the general electorate T—Ves. We 
do not belong to any one community; there are both 
Muslim converts and Hindu converts in our com¬ 
munity. 

121. Sir Zuljiqar Ali Khan: Can you toll me 
whether I understand you correctly that in the 
Punjab council, consisting of 100 members, you want 
7 seats ?—Not out of 100, but out of 200. 
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122. Seven out of 200?—Yes. 

123. Is thi*t your ratio?—No. The principle on 
which we have based the figure is this. We have 
accepted the principle that the minorities should have 
an excessive representation to a certain extent, not 
very much, and we have gone on the assumption that 
the Lucknow Pact is on the right lines. I have 
applied the same principles to the Indian Christian 
community and we have arrived at this figure. 

124. Do I understand you to say that you want to 
carve a share for yourselves out of the majority com¬ 
munity in the Punjab t —No. In the Punjab we 
have suggested that as far as the division of seats 
between the major communities is concerned, it will 
not be disturbed. Let them divide the seats between 
themselves and then add to that number an adequate 
number of Indian Christian representation. We do 
not want to complicate the matter further by coming 
into the share of the other communities. 

126. Then how can you fit in your representation ? 
—Supposing there are 100 seats, we suggest that out 
of these 100 seats 50 should go to the 'Mohamedans. 

126. But the Mohamedans demand 66 per cent, 
of the seats ?—We are not concerned with the demand 
of the Mohamedans. 

127. Why should you fix 50 seats arbitrarily?— 
That is a matter which you can decide or whoever it 
be who is going to divide the seats. We suggest 
this as being a fair representation. 

128. I want that it should be definitely stated so 
that the matter might be quite clear. Supposing 
the Mohamedans get their seats according to their 
population ratio, that is, 55 to 56 per cent., then 
how can you get your 7 seats ?—We are 1 * 5 per cent, 
of the total population- 

Chairman : I think I can state their position quite 
clearly. If the deputation does not agree they may 
say so. They say that in the Punjab they will be 
willing to see or they suggest that the Lucknow Pact 
should be applied in this sense, that the Mohamedans 
should have aa many seats as the Hindus and the 
Sikhs combined slid they say that the Christian 
seats should be additional seats outside that. It is 
not quite correct to say that they want 7 seats out 
of 200, but it is 7 out of 175. Their figures would 
then be, as they have suggested, as follows:— 
Muslims would have 75 seats; Hindus and Sikhs 75. 
These two make 150 and then they suggest there 
should be added 7 extra seats for the Indian Christians. 
That is their suggestion. It is open to comment. 
According to their scheme the Mohamedans do not 
exactly get 50 per cent., of the elected seats; but they 
get as many seats as the Hindus and Sikhs combined 
have. This is their suggestion. 

129. Sir ZuLfiqar Ali Khan : I want this to be 

made quite clear to me. Supposing that the 
MohAmedans do not accept the Lucknow Pact, 
then what happens ?—Wo have suggested that if all 
the communities are to have the seats on the 
population basis, then we are prepared to accept the 
same basis for us also. _ 

130. Sir Hari Singh Gout : You say you have no 
direct representative of the Roman Catholics here; 
but do I take it that the Roman Catholics such as 
are members of your Association aro in sympathy 
with your views ?— Mr. 8. C. Mukerji : They have 
not repudiated us. Rev. J. C. ChaiUrji : Summaries 
of this memorandum have been published in the Press 
and we have sent circulars to all the provinces and 
we have not received any contradiction to our views. 

131. Consequently, you are in a position to sav 
that in spite of ali the circulars you have issued anti 
the publication you havo given to this memorandum 
you have received no protests against your views ?— 
Yes ; no protests from the Roman Catholics. 

132. So far as you are able to ascertain, you are 
prepared to state that your views are shared by many 
of the Roman Catholics ?—Yes. 

133. On page 327 of your memorandum you say : 

" We ask for no special concessions or favours, either 
on the side of representation on the legislatures, or 


in the public services.” I take it that your view is 
that you are for fair field and no favour to anvone ?— 
Yes. 

134. Both in the legislatures and in the public 
services 7—Yes. 

135. The next question I wish to ask you is this. 
You have emphasised the necessity of a joint electorate 
without reservation of seats. What is your experience 
of communal electorates during the last eight or 
nine years ?—Afr. B. L. Rallia Ram ; We had been 
out of them. Our vote has been with the non-Muslims 
and, as a matter of fact, the Indian Christians have 
not taken any interest in them because they have 
been in one groove. 

136. As observers of public life, what is your 
view ?—Afr. K. L. Rallia Ram : It has been a question 
of sub-communolism, Arohras and Khatris and so on. 
Every one appeals to his own caste. 

137. Nationalism has been forgotten and com- . 
munaliam has become rampant ?—Yes. 

138. With the result that peace and order in the 
country has been in serious jeopardy ?—Yes. 

139. In order to restore the confidence of the 
people in the Government and in the legislatures you 
want to go back to the Bystem where Indians will 
feel as Indians and not as Hindus, Arohras, Khatris 
and so on, is it so ?—Yes. 

140. Your community is the mopt literate of all 
the communities in India ?—Yes. 

141. You are in favour of a literate vote?—Yes, 
we have stated so on page 327 of our memorandum. 

** We desire that some sort of literary qualification 
be also added, for instance, all vernacular or anglo- 
vemacular middle passed persons be included in 
the franchise for provincial councils.** Afr. B. L. 
Rallia Ram : You will also notice that in each province 
where we have advocated an expansion of the 
franchise we have also included the literary test as a 
qualification. 

142. Mr.. Kikabhai Premchand : On page 318 of 

your memorandum you say: " It accepts self- 

government within the British Empire on Dominion 
lines as the goal to be achieved.” But, in the latter 
port of the memorandum, on page 326, you say that 
an intelligent electorate is a necessity. May I know 
when do you think India will be fit for self- 
government 1—Rcv. J. C. Chattcrf\: In what sense ? 

143. Dominion Status, as you have mentioned?— 

We have had a definite resolution on that subject 
in 1917. Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram : Our position is thi« : 

We want provincial autonomy at once and a consider¬ 
able advance in the Central Government. We have 
not asked for Dominion Status at once. We hope 
that by the end of another ten years when we get 
the next instalment of Reforms we will be in a 
position to demand full Dominion Status. 

144. When you say that diarchy has failed in the 
provinces why do you advocate its introduction in 
the Central Government ?—We see no other alterna¬ 
tive. 

-145.' If diarchy is introduced in the Central 
Government, do you think that any single party will 
be powerful enough to support the minister to the 
extent required ?—We hope so. 

146. Sir Arthur Froom : Arising out of the question 
of Mr. Kikabhai Premchand and your statement that 
you are of the opinion that diarchy has been a failurr 6 J, 
might I draw your attention to page 3IS of yc J0 rtir 
memorandum wherein you say : “ Wo believe t 5er that 
the time lias come when the unitary system*^ of 
government should be hv the of 

provincial autonomy in all the major Provinces. 
This seems to us to be the solution.of tv*e he problem. 
Any subject which cannot be transferred at Mis stage 
in the provinces might be controlled - anc * directed 
by the Central Government, the priie Jv 'mces being 
given full power over the remaining suit pjects.” That 
statement, I suppose, is following out fr T°ur idea of 
getting rid of diarchy. The question .-hr 'want to put 
to you is this. When you say, “ Any i f®ubject whjeh 
cannot be transferred at this stage in e Me provinces 
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might bo controlled and directed by the Central 
Government,” have you got any subjects in mind ?— 
The committee and the council of the All-India 
Conference were divided on this question. There were 
some people in the council who thought that at this 
sta<:e Law and Order should not be transferred. As 
there was this difference of opinion on the subject 
among us we could not say that our entire community 
wanted it. But the members of this deputation 
are unanimous in recommending that Law and Order 
should also be transferred. 

147. You are not unanimous on the subject ?—Yes. 
some consider that Law and Order should not be 
made a transferred subject. 

148. And you recommend, rightly or wrongly, 
that it should be given to the Central Government ?— 
Yes. 

148. Lord Burnham: On what grounds do you 
base the statement tliat diarchy has been a failure 
in the provinces 7—We cannot say that we have first¬ 
hand experience. But the members of our council 
feel so from what they have heard and Been of it. 
Mr. S. C. Mukerji : I may be permitted to state what 
I think about it as I have been a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Counoil since the beginning of 
the Reforms, that is since 1921. During the first 
Council, that is, for three years from 1921, it did 
not fail. We had then Sir Surondranath Banerjea 
as one of ourministers. During the second council, 
1924-25-20, diarchy failed because of two or three 
reasons. Firstly, it was due to the incessant opposition 
of the Swarajists who thought that Government 
should be opposed on any account, good, bad or 
indifferent. Secondly, we did not get competent 
ministers. We had sometimes ministers who could 
not pat two sentences together in correct English 
and sometimes we had ministers who could not follow 
the questions that were asked in the council in quick 
succession by the swarajists and whenever they 
could not answer they got rid of the difficulty by 
spring : “ I want notice.” 

150. Dr. Suhrawardy : In the second council you 
cannot Bay that you had ministers who were not 
capable ?—I think so In this third council again the 
ministers had no following. They were practically 
kicked by the swarajists and some of their own party 
men even disowned them and they had to fall back on 
the support of the executive Government where they 
did not get any favour. So diarchy has absolutely 
failed in Bengal; there is no doubt about that. My 
view is that we should not have diarchy in the Central 
Government also. 

151. Sir Sankaran Nair: If diarchy is to be 
abolished, would you have further Reforms or would 
you go back 7— Mr. B. L. Itallia Ram : Notwith¬ 
standing the failure of diarchy I should like to see 
unrestricted provincial autonomy in tho provinces, 
including the subject of Law and Order. 

152. Chairman : Just let us deal with a Bet of 
figures. There have been some questions asked 
about literacy. I have been looking into the census 
returns for India and I find that if you take the men 
of twenty years old and over, the figures according to 
the last census stood thus : 

Among Pars is 918 Mere literate out of every 
thousand; among Buddists, 65)2 were literate out of 


every thousand; Jains, 666; Christians, 415; Hindus- 
158; Sikhs, 135; Muslims. 122. 

I gather that the figure 415 for Christians would 
include for this purpose the Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians 7 —Yes. 

153. You talk about a literacy test. Remembering 
that it involves making a list of voters who are 
qualified, what is the literacy test which you suggest 
might be applied 7 — Mr. S. C. Mukerji : In my 
community in Bengal—I am a Congregationalist— 
I find that people with primary education can 
exercise their vote with a certain amount of discretion. 
I have personally seen the electors who come from the 
villages. 

154. What I mean, Mr. Mukerji, is this ; After 
all, if you are going to lay down a test to determine 
whether a man is on the list or not, either it depends 
upon the consideration of his having passed Borne 
examination or else ifrdepends upon some test applied 
for the time being. You state it as being the fourth 
standard 7—The vernacular or anglo-vernacular 
middle test, for instance, which is recognised all 
over the country We mention it on page 327. 

155. Chairman : Would there be any difficulty in 
practice in ascertaining whe^jer a voter had or had 
not passed that test 7—Bee. J. C. Chatterji: They 
receive a diploma for that. Everybody who passes 
the Anglo-Vernacular Middle receives a departmental 
certificate for that purpose, and there is a thorough 
system of registration of those people and they can 
at any time be challenged to produce evidence. 

156. I see. Is it not a fact that you have got a 
very large membership of women among the Indian 
Christiana ?— Mr. B. L. Raillia Ram : Yes. 

157. Are not the women part of your organisation ? 
—Yes. 

158. Then why are they not here 7—The only 
reason, Sir, is that three of us are members of the 
legislative council, from Bengal, the United Pro¬ 
vinces, and the Punjab. The present Punjab member 
could not come; one of ua is our representative in 
the Legislative Assembly and I am the president of 
All-India Conference. So we were selected on that 
basis, fend there was no lady holding any office. 


Witness [Prof. Ahmad Shah) : May I be permitted 
to say a few words. Sir, in conclusion 7 The Indian 
Christian community is suffering under certain 
disabilities which are very outstanding in the whole 
of India. Our first disability is that we are debarred 
from entering the Army service as a whole. In the 
army no entrance is permitted to the Indian Christians. 
Secondly, we have till recently, held police ranks, but 
the Indian Christiana are not now allowed to be taken 
into that service. Thirdly, there has been a defini A 
example of a man who before he embraced Christianity 
was holding the post of a non-commissioned officer in 
the army. But as soon as he became a Christian he 
was discharged and that for no other reason than 
that he becamo a Christian. And we will ask this 
Commission to keep this in mind that our Indian 
Christian community should not bo debarred, because 
thov are Christians, from entering any sendee in 
India. 
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The Government of the United lYovinees. net im? 
oil n Resolution passed in the Legislative Council on 
1’Ybnmry 1. l'J2:1, removed tIn* franchise di-qualifica¬ 
tion based on sox, nnd women were enabled thereafter 
to exorriso tin* vote, 'rite total adult population t.i 
mn]os and females in the province is about 2."i million, 
out of which null** at lulls iiro estimated at 13 nnliion. 
TIvj number of male electors in 1U2H was IV million, 
mill tlmt of foinalp elect on yri.biifi. This female 
■i!fi lurn.te works out nl .4 per c-m. "f tho it»n 

ut female adults of 20 vents and over. This glaring 
disparity between the pn-r <n i :\-u d nude nnd female 
electors to uctunl population is diu- to the fart that 
the same qualifications have b.—n in-,-eijbed for 
femabs as for male?. These . ;u:»;.!u iUiunr. differ 
for urban nnd rurtd consti:u<’m ii r th-* urban 

constituency an elector must bave a place of residence 
in the constituency and he must b<- the owner or 
tenant of a house or building of u ct-iinm annual 
rental value or bo assessed t». a certain amount- if 
Municipal tax or pay a cerium iiinei.m i i im omc tax. 
In the case of a person qualified us an elector for a 
rural c« nstitueney the qualification consists of the 
possession of a house or building of a certain rental 
value, payment of n certain Municipal tax. ownership 
of land in respect of which a eerrain minimum amount 
of land revenue is payable, tenancy of land in respect 
of which a certain amount of rent is payable. It 
will bo seen that women arc placed at a pent dis¬ 
advantage if the above qualifications arc applied to 
them. The result- is seen in the very small number of 
women electors, which the r- moval of the sex dis¬ 
qualification has produced. Women do not ordinarily 
possess property in their own names nor do they 
pay income tax or house rent. They gem-rally shore 
the property with the male member r.f their family, 
the name of one or more of whom appears in the 
electoral roll. With the awakening which hu.s now 
come about in the women, this state of affairs has 
handicapped them in their taking part- in the political 
activities of the country. It is proposed that in 
order that women may possess the franchise which 
would bear some reasonable ratio to their nusiericnl 
strength, the franchise should nut be based only on 
the property possessed by the woman heiself. The 
suggestion which we wish to pm- forward in outline 
is ihiiu if a father or a husband po?»e*>f» qualifications 


w liich aro, say, at least twi.-o in excess of the minimum 
qualifications prescribed fer men. the daughters or 
the wife of such a father or husband, respectively 
should ipso jnrln acquire tho fiaiuddse. Tliis would 
be in addition to those women who at present possess 
I ho franchise by virtue of their possessing the necessary 
qualification; in their own right- This suggestion, if 
accepted, would mean a numerical increase i f tho 
electors, hut it- is believed it would not make them 
unwieldy or unworkable. Tt may bo argued that 
to record the votes of so many women vote's would 
riot bo un o.-Lsy thing; but since a machinery already 
in existence for recording the votes of those women 
who are at present enfranchised hus worked quite 
smoothly, it should not ho a diiiiculr. matter to apply 
the sumo machinery for registering the votes of n 
larger number of women. Anyhow, difficulties of 
manipulation and procedure should not bo allowed to 
come in the way of granting to women this privilege 
which is their right. Of course, under this scheme the 
electorates would he conuiitmitl if it is d■Tided to 
continue the present system of communal electorates 
in tho cu.se of men. 

Quite apart from the above it would be necessary 
for some time, at any rate, t>* have at lcust four 
separate scats reserved fur women. 'These seats might 
bo served by special electorates of educated women. 
The province should be divided into four suitable 
territorial constituencies in each of which a woman who 
should have readied a certain standard of education 
(say, an upper primary or middle class school certi- 
eatej should be registered atf an elector. The voting 
might take place by post as is done in the case of 
certain constituencies like tho two Chambers of 
Commerce at Cawnpnrc. This privilege would be a 
great help to purdah women, and there would be 
no danger of the concession being abused, since it 
would be made use of by educated women. Bv this 
schema the educated women of the province would be 
able to return four members to the Council, who 
would be of great help in nil matters in connection 
with women’s movements. 

Aa regards Loral Self-Government. b"th the above 
suggestions may bo applied in the form proposed fur 
the Legislative Council or in a suitably modified 
form so that women may also take their share in 
the spheres of Local Self-Government. 


LUCKNOW. 

Dated 5th December, 1928. , 

J'iOKNT : 

Aj.t. the Members or tee n. of the Ckmu.m, Commit ms (except Mu. Kiieadiiai Pmeml-jiantj), 

s;• of the l'S ited Pitovj:mi:s Provincial Committee. 


Deputation consisting of the MAHARANI OF MANDI, Mrs. AHMAD SHAH 
and Mrs. CHITAMBER. 


1. Chairtnttn: Tim in. mbi t-; i.f tho Conference 
will he interested to that w-> ar<- receiving » 
deputation which i:-' led l.y tho Mnuiiruui of Maiuli. 
tv-in flio Muhamni is 'It-. Ahmad Siuth, wim I 
tlii’i!; whs formerly a M.-nuber n* fin* iegishuA ■ ■ 
coiiin.il ?— [Mrs. Ahif fi >/■■.■/< i 

2. And also Mrs. Cliiiumber. V,’.* are very glad 

to frti; ymi and to lie:'.;- yn:; ii-mid like t*» w!V 

To ii.-. l’erlmps 1 inav l-.iig out that she l'unlerelu »' 
is fleiding with very in.rs.-i i-u'.i mi.?: iimtuiinl questions 
and therefore wo all fi-b -a.* .-honk! In: clad to receiv- 
a dwputaiion such a- this, in order that we miidir 


have put befuro us the views of n dopui.t:ii.;i of women 
on scimiij of i lui constitutional quest ii-i:- that arise, 
pi-rhups naM-e particularly questions of franchise 
nnd tho like. \V« uM you loco to rc.:-S a document, 
.u -,s .'.d or riudl we heuin ,u < m h\ asking 

you a few question.-; ?—[Thr MtUutrnt : ,>j .li'.-mh) ; 
I shoul-l !»r*‘fV-r it if you wuiild »:*.k qoi-stiuiis. 

3 . I will do so. We havu nliviuly iind li'.ti infornw- 
titiu that «.ut of a Kited adult pcptiks'iun in the 
Unitivl Provinces of about tin tity five irullious there 
ai-ij now about ouo and a hftit juillion . h-vlurs, and 
of those .diout fifty thuu.-.iiui arc v.u:;:vr:. Would 
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you tail ua how your deputation feels about the 
present -franchise for women. Do you think it is 
based on proper principles or do you wish to suggest 
any change ?— {Mrs. Ahmad Shah) : We want the 
franchise extended. We feel that the present 
franchise, in which the qualifications for women 
are on the Bame basis as the qualifications for men 
will not do in the conditions■ which prevail at present 
in India. We feel the franchise will have to be 
extended for women in rather a different way, in 
order that more women who can exercise the vote 
may do so. Fifty thousand is a very small ratio 
to our population, and we can do practically nothing 
with that. 

4. At present, of course, a woman has a vote in 
this provinco for the council only if she happens 
to have in her own right the qualifications that n 
man voter would have; she must herself be a tax¬ 
payer or a rent payer or herself be tho owner of 
property assessed to land revenue. Do I understand 
the point is that you think the franchise for women 
should be based on some test which is appropriate 
to & woman, instead of being baaed on a test which 
was originally devised for a man?—In India very 
few women are property holders in their own right. 
Most women are joint sharers in property, through 
their fathers or through their husbands. We feel 
it would be more equitable for women if the property 
rights of a father to some extent should be recognised 
as giving a vote to his unmarried daughters, or the 
property rights of a husband might ipso facto confer 
the right of franchise on his wife. 

6. That would mean, would not it, that a lady 
would have the right to vote because she was the 
wife of a man who had the right to vote—something 
of that sort?—Something of that sort, yee. 

6. As things are at present, are these fifty thousand 
women voters for the most part married ladies, or 
would meet of them have the qualification because 
they are widows or because they are unmarried ?— 
The right is based on property, and I believe partly 

*on literacy, and of course a great many of the property 
owners are married, although some of them may, be 
widows. I do not think that has very much bearing 
on it. 

7. We hatha similar difficulty „ I may say, in England 
when women’s suffrage was first introduced there. 
The difficulty to begin with was that a test like the 
test, for instance, of being the occupier of a house, 
was a test which was very difficult lor a married 
woman to fulfil, because it was in most cases her 
husband and not herself who had the qualification ? 
—That is our trouble. 

8. It seems to be a rather similar difficulty here 
Have any of you ladies been able to suggest the sort 
of qualification which you think would be more 
suitable for women ?—We feel there should be a 
literacy test; not, perhaps, the same as for men, 
but slightly lees; a test of literacy of, say, at the lowest 
the upper primary here. That might be the literacy 
test for women. 

9. Chairman ; I do not think there is at the 
moment a literacy test here for tho council elections, 
except of course for the university seat, is there? 

Mr. Srivastava : No, there is not. 

10. Chairman : It has been suggested, but I do 

not think there is. You suggest there should be 
such a thing ?—We feel there ought to be. • 

11. That would mean, of course, the holding of 
some educational certificate, would not it?—Yes, 
it would have to mean that, I am afraid. 

12. Tell me this. The numbers are not great 
but do you think that in this province tho women 
void'd have begun to toko a real interest in political 
affairs and current affairs ? You are one of the 
pioneers, Mrs. Ahmad Shah, because you have been 
a member of the council. Wliat. is your feeling about 
it ? Do you think an interest in political affairs 
among women is beginning to arise ?—I think it 
is undoubtedly beginning to arise, but at the present 


time women do not go to the polls to veto very much, 
either here or perhaps in any province. 

13. No. We have had the figures. When you were a 
member of the legislative council yourself, did you 
find there were women i.i the province who were 
interested in political matters and who appealed 
to you or turned to you specially, as a woman member, 
on political questions?—Yes. There was a con¬ 
stituent conference of women held in April, and I 
was given, a mandate to represent to the legislative 
council the desire of women for two seats to be reserved 
for women members. This mandate was given to 
me by the ladies attending this constituent conference 
at Lucknow- 

14. If I may refer to England again, those of us 
who are members of the House of Commons know 
quite well that the women members of the British 
House of Commons are the members to whom a 
great many women’s organisations specially appeal 
for help and advice in various political matters which 
specially affect women. I did not know whether 
that has begun to arise in the United Provinces ?— 
It has begun. 

15. You think it has?—Oh, yee. 

10. Is thdre a woman member of the legislative 
council at the moment ?—No, none. 

17. Let me just follow up another suggestion 
which you mentioned. You spoke of a possible 
plan, I think, of reserving two seats for women 
members ?—That was a resolution passed by the 
constituent conference to which I have referred, 
it was suggested that two seats should be reserved. 

e ore at the present time asking for a reservation 
four seats. 

18. You mean, that is what this deputation is 
suggesting ?—Yee. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : Four out of a total of how 
many? % 

19. Chairman : I do not think they give the total. 
It is suggested by these ladies that it would be 
necessary, for some time at any rate, to have at least 
four seats reserved for women. Of course, as you 
know, ladies, there is a large body of opinion in India 
—one of the many bodies of opinion—which does not 
look with great favour on the idei of making special 
provisions for special classes or sets of people, and 
no doubt it is a very good thing to develop the idea 
that all citizens should be interested together in 
publio questions as far as possible; but I suppose it 
is very unlikely for some time to come, is not it, 
that under the conditions of India men voters, having 
to choose between a man candidate and a woman 
candidate, would vote, for a woman ?—There is that 
point, and there is another point as well, namely 
that at the present time and for a few years to come 
we feel that very few women would wish to go and 
canvass for votes from men generally They will 
canvass the women, but generally speaking, they 
will not care to go round to all the men and canvass 
them. 

20. What Are the publio questions (the political 
questions, that is; I am not speaking of social ques¬ 
tions) in which you think women are taring a special 
interest ? What are the questions^hich affect 
politics and legislation which you thi» women in 
this part of India are beginning to take an interest 
in ? For instance, do you think there is beginning 
to arise among women citizens an interest in publio 
education ?-—Yes, there is a great interest in publio 
education, and especially in the education of girls. 
We feel that perhaps women can at least suggest a 
good deql for the betterment of the education of 
girls, more than has been clone at present. 

22. Do you think that women who are taking an 
interest in politics here are getting a growing interest 
in anti knowltwige of such things, for example, as the 
organisation of medical relief and of maternity work— 

I mean by the State, by public authorities ?—Yea. 

I think that women's cliief interests are for social 
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betterment in every direction, in the realm of educa¬ 
tion, in the realm of medicine and in the realm of 
social welfare. 

23. Passing from the council elections to the local 
bodies, like district boards and municipalities, do 
you know if women in this province have got a vote 
for the district boards ?—I do not know. 

Mr. Srivaetava : Yes. 

24. Chairman : And for the municipalities ? 

Mr. Srivaetava: Yes. 

25. Chairman : Again, I suppose, if they happen 
to have the qualification which is the qualification 
for men ? 

Mr. Srivaetava: Yes. 

26. Chairman : Can any of you gentlemen of the 
Provincial Committee tell me this? You probably 
know. Is there any case in which there is a woman 
member of a district board or a woman member of a 
municipality ? 

Witness (Mrs. Ahmad Shah): No, they are abso¬ 
lutely unrepresented. 

Mr, Srivaetava : At Allahabad there was a woman, 
member. 

27. Chairman: That seems to be an instance. 
You say that in the Allahabad municipality there 
was a woman municipal councillor ? 

Mr. Srivaetava : Yes. She did very good work in 
various directions. 

Witness (Mrs. Ahmad Shah )I should like to ask 
whether then is any woman member of any board at 
the present time. I do not think there is. 

28. Chairman : Perhaps that was the meaning of 
your answer. There has been such an instance in the 
past, but there is not now. Have you anything at 
all to tell ns as to the interest or want of interest 
which women take in these local elections for muni¬ 
cipalities and district boards ?—Just recently there 
has sprung up a great deal of interest; in fact, 1 was 
canvassed for a vote for a woman the other day, and 
interest is springing up; but I think in the past we 
have felt that we could not secure a place, and that it 
was practically useless to try and do so, though we 
feel the need of women representatives on these 
boards. 

29. Again, if we may think of the history of 
women’s work in public affairs in England—though 
I do not say it is a guide anywhere else—in England 
women have taken a part in local affairs for a much 
longer period than they have in Parliament, and one 
rather wonders whether, if women are going to play 
an increasing part in public life here, and to help 
India to progress, their sphere may not be, at any 
rate at first, quite as much in the local bodies as in 
the central or provincial legislatures ?—Yes, we do 
feel that; we feel that we can do a lot on the local 
bodies if we get a chance to be there. 

30. Lord Burnham : I would only ask this one 
question. You said, I think, that women were 
increasingly interested in medical education. Could 
you tell me whether in this province there are women 
practising as doctors, or acting as medical officers of 
health under local bodies ?—There are certainly many 
women doctors. I have no figures about there being 
medical health officers who are women. 

31. Have you any figures os to the number-that 
are practising as doctors!—No, we have had no 
time to prepare statistics. 

32. No. I did not know whether you knew that ? 
—I do not know exactlj\ 

Mr. Srivaetava : There are quite a large number 
of women doctors, particularly in the city. 

33. Major Attlee : Are there a growing number of 
women taking up teaching now 7—Yes, the number 
is increasing very rapidly. 

34. And they would bo likuly to l>e interested in 
political matters ?—Yes, I think so, as far as I have 
been able to judge. 

35. Chairman : Just one further question. Is it 
your idea, when you »i>eak of four separate seats for 
women, that those seats should be filled by the votes 
of women electors?—For the present, yes. You 


might limit the period, perhaps, but for the present 
as an experimental measure, at any rate, yes. 

30. I mean, you are not suggesting that the four 
seatof should be filled by women who are nominated ? 
—No. 

37. The four seats to be filled by women who are 
elected ?—Women elected by constituencies of women. 

38. And that is the connection in which you 
suggest that there might bo introduced an education 
test such as a school certificate ?—Yee. 


39. Mr. Dteangee: • • • If the franchise 

was extended to women, do you think that women 
in purdah would take the trouble to come to the 
polling booths and vote, or would that be wasted ? 
—We propose to meet that difficulty by some such 
procedure as is followed in the two Chambers of 
Commerce in Cawnpore, that is, to register the votes 
by post. 

40. .Sir Arthur Froom : Have the women of I ndia 
always taken a keen interest in the Government, or 
the political side of India, in their homes 7 I mean, 
do you consider that the women of India have brought, 
influence to bear on their menfolk in their homes 
on great political questions ?—There cannot be any 
doubt of that, I think. 


41. But now you wish that the opinions women 
hold on political questions, or questions in connection 
with the advancement of India, should be expressed 
by representatives of themselves in the provincial 
councils rather thaw through their menfolk ?—I think 
all women are feeling that there are many disabilities 
which have been suffered by women in the past 
through being represented only by menfolk, however 
good their intentions may have been. 

42. Raja Nawab Ali Khan : You have suggested 
a literacy test for the franchise. Do you want that 
a certificate from certain educational institutions 
should be produced, or do you simply want that a 
woman Bhonld be able to read and write T What 
is your idea—that she must produce a certificate ?— 
I think the ability to read and write one language 
at least should be sufficient. 

43. Sir Hart Sjngh Chur : I just wish to ask you 

one question* and it*is this. I understand your 
deputation’s point of view is that the disabilities 
from which your sex suffers cannot be removed unless 
you have women representatives in the legislature 
to present the women’s point of view, and that the 
legislature at present are apt to voice the men’s 
point of view rather than the women’s point of view; 
is not that so T—Well, we acknowledge the great 
generosity of our menfolk in this matter, but- 

44. For instance, as regards the age of consent, 
and the •marriage laws, men want to tell you what 
they would like to do, but they forget altogether 
what the women would like : is not that so ?—Yes. 

45. Consequently you want that your point of 
view should equally be represented?—Yee, directly 
represented. 

46. And as regards the qualifications, that, of 
v course, is a matter of detail?—Yes. 

47. What you really want is-your effective repre¬ 
sentation. How it is going to be done is a matter 
which you want, others to settle ?—Yes. 

48. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan Mrs. Ahmad Shah, 
you have just told the Conference that in India there 
are very few women who have property in their 
own right?—Yes. 

49. Do not you think the Muhammadan women 

have the right by law to hold property in their own 
right ?—Yes, we acknowledge that, but Hindu women 
have very few rights in that respect. ~ 

50. What about Cliristian women ?—Christian 
women have rights under Christian laws, but Christian 
women are a very small proportion of the population. 

51. Sir Hari Singh Gour And are comparatively 
poor ? 
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Witness ; The ratio bears no proportion to the 
Actual numbers. 

52. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khun : But if this right is 
maintained, that is' to h«>.’ ii the franchise is only 
gr-nted to those women who possess property, then 
you think Muhnnunmlnn women will be the only 
women who would exrrci.se tho right of franchise 7— 
1 had not lo-.ked on it in that light particularly, 
hut we feel that that should not be the only test 
because it will certainly deprive a great many women 
of the vote. 

53. But if you relax this rule, do not you think 
there will be some confusion 7 For example, sup¬ 
posing in a household there were husband and wife 
and four or five daughters, do you think that the 
wife should be entitled to vote, and not the daughters ? 
—We said in our memorandum that we desired that 
the daughters of the age of 20 and over should 
exercise the right through their father's property, 
and the wife through her husband’s. 

54. Do you think that the Muhammadan women, 
although they desire the right to vote on account 
of property rights, will be able to exerciae this right 
on account of the purdah restrictions 7—Gradually. 

55. That, of course, remains to be seen, but we 
want to visucli.se os to the near future. What is 
your idea? — 1 think that I lit: v will exorcise tin* right 
to vote, particularly if we have it through the post, 
if they do not lmve to come to tho polling station, 
or it special purdah Arrangements iuv mode. 

50. You have suggested voting by jxist ?—In case 
the constituencies arc unmanageable otherwise. 

57. Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan : But voting by post 
especially in tlie case of purdah women, would become 
rather difficult, because who is to verity whether the 
right ])erson has voted 7 

.Sfr Huri Singh Gour : How do they execute 
documents 7 

HVffi *■.«*' : How is it clone in the Chamber of 
Commerce i 

Chairman : That is a difficulty, is it not 7 At least 
From a finall - knowledge of Indian litigation I think 
it must hr. 1 know that cimrs have arisen, have 
they not. whore there has hei.il a good deal of dispute 
as to whether a document which is saill ru have been 
executed by a lady in purdah was really thy document 
executed by the particular lady. 

Sir hi nr l Si,.pit Qour : That is so. 

58. Ci.uin.imi : That would have to be thought out, 
would it not ? Would your idea be that there would 
In* a. woman scrutineer, a woman who would, as it 
were, si.e n. tin* vote being got in the residence? 
—I think that would meet the situation. 

Sir Zuijinur A It Khan : Yes, but by post it is very 
difficult. 

Jjr. Suhravarly : In Bengal we have separate 
polling ho'-t hs for women, with lady presiding officers 
and polling officers, and Muhammadan purdah 
Indies m high family take advantage of it, and I 
know that iii*y actually exercise the right of voting. 

50. Chair amt > : Would that be a practical way 7 
It seems tn l.f* the way they do it in Bengal?—I 
think so. be»*aiise at our conferences which are held 
in purdah pnict Yally all the ladies come and register 
their votes with the other ladies. 

(iU. .S‘.> Zuljitjnr Ali Khan : It is not so in all the 
provinces. J do not know about Bengal, but in 
other provinces I dare say the women are not so 
courageous as to go to the polling stations, so you 
cannot establish one rule for the whole of India 7 —We 
are not establishing one rule for the whole of India. 
At the present time we are only Bpeaking for this 
province. 

61. But do you think in this province Muhammadan 
women will go out to vote ?—(The Mahartmi «/ 
Aland i) : Yes. (Mrs. Ahmad Shah ) ; I think a few of 
them will, and we will try to educate the rest. 

62. Why not prepare them first, before asking for 
this right ?—How long are we to wait ? 

63. »S’ir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : You said one of the 
qualifications should be a literacy test, and you say 


the upper primary standard may be accepted 7—The 
memorandum says that, yes. 

54. If, for example, a woman who has q ualifi ed 
herself only up to that standard is elected a member 
of the council, do you think she would .be able to 
take an intelligent part in the debates?—In that 
case we can only Bay we hope we will be allowed to 
have the use of vernaculars in the council; otherwise 
you must have an .English literacy test, but we do 
not want that. 

85. You want only an Urdu test?—Urdu or 
Hindi. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : . But the language of the 
council is English. 

Raja Nawab AH Khan : This is a test for franchise, 
not for the council. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : My point is this. If a 
woman is elected as a member of the council, and she 
has only qualified herself up to the standard of 
primary education, I was asking whether that would 
be enough to enable her to take an intelligent part 
in the debates. 

66. Chairman : Forgive me for putting another 
question, but are you satisfied, in the absence of any 
literacy test, that there is any seourity that a man 
who is elected to the council will be sufficiently well 
educated 7 There is no literacy test for a man. 

Dr. Suhrawardy ; As a matter of faot, in Bengal 
in 1021 we sent a cobbler to the council who knew 
nothing. 

Chairman : I am not criticising anybody, but, in 
fact, in the Madras legislature, I have heard members 
—men—take part in the debates who spoke in the 
vernacular, presumably because they could not speak 

Rngliah. 

Sir Zulfiqar Alt Khan: Is not that rather a 
iiandicap ? The community which sends up that 
kind of representative has always to suffer. 

Chairman: I think it may be so, though I am 
not convinced that literary education is always the 
tlnal test. May I point out there is also a second 
confusion, which is this. What these ladies are 
suggesting is that the right to vote should be given 
bo women citizens who satisfy a particular examina¬ 
tion test. The question as to what women they 
would vote for is a different question, is not it? 
This is merely determining who is to vote. If there 
are thousands and tens of thousands of men in this 
country who vote though they are quite illiterate, 
it does not seem to me these ladies are asking anything 
very outrageous when they say that in the case of 
women voters there should be a literacy tost. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: I quite see that, but once a 
lady has that right she can also stand for election. 

Chairman : Certainly, just as an illiterate man 
can stand. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : That is so, but an illiterate 
man is always a great drag. 

Chairman : I think I would trust these ladies to 
choose somebody who could represent them properly. 

67. Dr. iS'idiroii-ardt/ .* Mrs. Ahmad Shah, did women 
exercise thoir right of voting in the last general 
election in this province 7—Not to any great extent. 

68. Did you have any special arrangement* for 
ladies 7 Did you have a lady presiding officer ?—No. 

69. Dr. Suhraioardy : I made a mistake when I 
said that in Bengal that was done; \ meant in 
Calcutta. It is confined to Calcutta; in the mofussil 
they have not got it. (To the witness.): My friend. 
Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, has suggested to you that 
women should be educated first before they are 
given these rights. Am I right in saying the politio&l 
education of women has already begun here in 
Lucknow, and they exhibit a keen interest in politics 7 
On the day of our arrival, I believe I saw the shadow 
of a lady with a black flag. Am 1 nght 7 — (Airs. 
Chitamber ) : And there were men, too ! 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : One swallow does not 
make a summer. 

70. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi: Would you like the 
idea that the property qualification for women should 
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be entirely removed, and only the qualifications of 
literacy and age demanded T— Mrs. Ahmad Shah : 
We prefer to have. both. There are some ladies who 
have property in their own right, and we do not wish 
to debar them. 

71. But if they are also educated they would have 
the right to vote !—Yes. 


72. Do you. wish the property qualification to 
remain as it is or to be altogether removed in the 
case of women voters T—We wish it to remain as it 
is so far as holding property in their own right is 
concerned, but we wish it to be extended to cover 
those whose fathers or husbands own property. 


Letter from Mrs. AHMAD SHAH dated 5th December. 1928. 


With reference to the evidence of the Women’s 
deputation, given before the Commission on December 
the 6th, we omitted to state one most important 
pomt, which we oonsider to be an indispensable 
factor in our Country’s advance toward universal 
adult suffrage: namely, that in any future constitu¬ 
tion it is an. absolute necessity that adequate pro¬ 


vision shall be made for the free and oompulsory 
education of both boys and girl?, at least between 
the agee of six and ten. On behalf of the deputation, 
therefore, I beg that Sir John will very kindly take 
note of this fact, and that he will give it a. place 
among the claims of Indian women when the oase of 
India is represented before the British Parliament. 


Summary of the Memorandum submitted by the MUSLIMS of the 
UNITED PROVINCES.* 


Provincial Government. Representation to the 
depressed classes should be given from among the 
constituencies termed “ Non-Muslim.” • The elections 
to all the legislative bodies should be by method 
of direct election. 

We regard separate electorate vital to our political 
existence as our experience of those constituencies 
where the general electorate obtains has convinced 
us that Muslims will disappear from all legislative 
bodies unless separate electorate is guaranteed to 
us. We are convinced that separate electorate 
precludes all ohanoes of communal bitterness. Joint 
electorate with fixed reservation of seats is totally 
unacceptable to us as only dummy Muslims will 
be returned. They will be under the influence of 
Hindus. It is not separate electorate which is 
responsible for the present tension but the struggle 
for power waged by the majority community as a 
result of the Reforms and the activities of the 
Hindu Maka Sabha and Shudhi and Sangathan 
movements. But separate electorate is barren and 
hollow unless it is oombined with the protection 
of the interests of our community in education 
services, local bodies, and the Cabinet. The U.P. 
Muslims deem the following points to'be essential 
We will oppose all changes in the constitution unless 
and until these demands are embodied in a parlia¬ 
mentary statute. We advocate the widening of 
the franchise for the Legislative Council, the Assembly, 
and the Council of State. Details will be found on 
pages 1-2, and 140 of our Memorandum. We 
advocate the enlargement of the Legislative Council. 
It should consist of 201 members, in which various 
communities and interests should be represented. 
Please see pages 12-13 of the Memorandum. We 
also advocate enlargement of the Assembly and 
the Council of State. Please see pages 137-140. 
Most of us are of the opinion that all subjects except 
Law and Order, including general administration, 
should be transferred. Others think that land 
revenue should be reserved. The subjects that 
are not transferred should continue to be adminis¬ 
tered by an Executive Councillor. We think .that 
if, anrl when, the official bloc is removed from the 
lower chamber, a second chamber should be estab¬ 
lished in these provinces. We are of the opinion 
that seotions 46 and 66 of the Government of India 
Act, 1919 should be retained. We think that the 
powers enumerated in these sections should be 
exercised as sparingly as possible. We are of the 
opinion that the principle of classification of sub¬ 
jects into central and provincial which is applied 
at the present time is fairly satisfactory. 


WB DEEM THU FOXXOWXNO SAFEGUARDS TO BB 
ESSENTIAL) TO OUB. EXISTEN CE, AND WB WILD NOT 
AO&EB TO ANY CHANGE IN THE CO NS T ITU T I ON UNLESS 
AND UNTIL, THEY GUARANTEED TO US S 

(1) Representation of community by separate 
electorate in the legislative bodies as embodied in the 
Government of India Act, 1919. 

(2) Representation of our community in all local 
bodies, by separate electorate. 

(3) Separate electorate in Universities, Board of 
Intermediate Education, and other statutory and 
autonomous bodies. The amount of our repre¬ 
sentation in these bodies should be the same as 
that of our representation in the Legislative Council 

{4} Representation^- jn the public services main¬ 
tained by the Government and local and other 
autonomous bodies. The amount of our representa¬ 
tion in the Government departments should be 
determined by the amount of our representation 
in the Le gi slative Council In local and other 
autonomous bodies our representation in the adminis¬ 
tration should be in proportion to our representation 
on that body. 

(6) Representation of Muslims in the Cabinet 
should in no case be less than 33 per cent. 

(6) Adequate safeguards for the Urdu language . 
in the courts. Government Departments, educational 
institutions, local and other elective bodies created 
and controlled by the legislature. 

(7) If three-fourths of'the members of a com¬ 
munity object to the introduction of a Bill, resolution 
or motion on matters affecting the religious or 
customary rights of our community, in the legislature, 
jor.any other elective body, such a Bill, or resolution, 
"shall not be allowed to be moved, discussed or 
voted upon in any such body. 

(6) Thirty-three per cent of all grants-in-aid of 
education, religion, charity, and for social purposes 
whether given by the Government or a local body 
to be reserved for Muslim institutions. 

(9) Eull religious liberty, liberty of belief, wor¬ 
ship, observances, propaganda association and educa¬ 
tion shall be guaranteed to our community. The 
general laws of the states shall remain unaffected 
thereby. 

We regard these rights to be fundamental Unless 
and until we are granted these safeguards, we will 
determinedly oppose all schemes for the rearrange¬ 
ment of the constitution. Wo are strongly of the 
opinion that no legislature, and no administrative 
or elective body in India, should be given the power 
of modifying these safeguards. We are of the 


• The full Memora ndum, comprising 290 pages, with 214 pages of appendices, is too long to reproduce. 
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opinion that the British Parliament, through the 
Secretary of State for Imlia, should be given the 
power of framing rules in accordance with a statute 
of the British Parliament. for the purpose of en¬ 
forcing these safeguard)*. We would have had no 
objection to tiii.s potter being conferred on the 
Governor of the province, but for the fact that his 
position would be a delicate one, and he should not 
be involved in matters in which members of various 
co mmuni ties are deeply concerned. 

We may refer you to pages 111-112 of the Memo¬ 
randum for details of the scheme whereby we desire 
these safeguards to be enforced. 

That most of these safeguards are by no means 
new, but are actually embodied in the .constitutions 
of many of the new states of Europe, will be clear 
from the perusal of pages 66-111 of our Memo¬ 
randum; while pages 113-123 show how they are 
being worked iu many European countries at the 
present time. 

Muslim* in t!m Ail win ignition. — In no country 
in the world ere the services as important an agency 
of public pood as they are in India. Tho reforms 
havo precipitated the struggle for power and emolu¬ 
ments of olfice, and for control of tho entire machinery 
of Government. The present tension is due not to 
the communal electorates, but to the struggle on 
the part of tho majority community fur wresting 
from the Muslims their position* in tho administra¬ 
tion, education and local self Government. Unless 
a free and frank ratio in the services is settled 
between at least the two communities who aspire 
to Swaraj, and accepted and legalised in a parlia¬ 
mentary statute, nor only will constant bickerings 
soil our record of Self-Government, but cluneal castes, 
with special aptitude for passing examinations, will 
dominate the country. We are strongly of the 
opinion that a Provincial Public Services Commission 
should be estuM-'.-hed in these provinces and that 
the ratio of Muslim.-: in every department of the 
Government and autonomous bodies created and 
controlled by the Legislative, should be fixed. The 
amounts of our representation in the Government 
services should be determined by the extent of our 
representation in the Legislative Council, while the 
amount of our representation in -elective bodies 
created and controlled by the legislature should be 
determined by the amount of our representation 
on such body. We are of the opinion that there 
should be a competitive examination, for all public 
services, and that Muslims and Hindus should sit 
for the same examination; but Muslims should be 
selected out of Muslim candidates, and Hindus 
out of Hindu candidates. We think that minimum 
qualifications should be laid down for all examina¬ 
tions, an<L no person should be admitted to any 
examination who does not satisfy these qualifications. 

In our opinion, there should be no change in the 
parliamentary statute which embodied the recom¬ 
mendations of the Lee Commission. We think that 
the percentage of Europeans and Indians fixed 
therein should be maintained for the present. We 
want to make it clear that this is only temporary. 
We look forward to the period when this state of 
things will disappear. We are strongly of the 
opinion that some of the important posts maintained 
by the local bodies, such as Secretary, Executive 
Officer, Engineer, Public Health Officer, should be 
taken away from the control of suoh bodies, and 
should be filled by the Provincial Public Services 
Commission, after such tests, etc., os the latter 
may impose. We feel strongly that the Muslims 
should be guaranteed a percentage in all appoint¬ 
ment* under the control of provincial government 
or other elective bodies. We may refer you to 
pages 148-178 of the Memorandum for a discussion 
of the various problems concerning this subject. 


Local bodies.— Wo are strongly of the opinion that 
the local bodies should be left comparatively free 
in the sphere which is allotted to them. But if they 
are inefficient or partial, and slack in the discharge 
of their duties to the public, it is the duty of the 
Government to remove their defects. While Munici¬ 
pal Boards are comparatively efficient, the District 
Boards have not worked well. The voters are 
illiterate. On the Boards have been conferred 
powers which they do not know how to use properly. 
Tliis does not apply to every District and Municipal 
Board in these provinces. Some have done welL 
But the fact remains that the majority of these 
bodies have not worked smoothly, and some hod 
to be superseded. Their treatment of the Muslim 
minority has been such as to call forth protests 
from Muslims all over the province. There are 
some honourable exceptions to this. But it must 
be stated frankly that a number of local bodies 
have subjected our community to a species of treat¬ 
ment which it has never experienced in the history 
of these provinces. The number of Muslim em¬ 
ployees has been reduced. Muslim contractors have 
been reduced in a number of cases, while the per¬ 
centage of Muslim teachers in rural areas has been 
reduced to alarming proportions. They have, in 
many cases, been Hinduised, and Muslims feel that 
they are helpless in the matter. For details of the 
policy pursued by the local bodies we refer you 
to pages 30-64 of our Memorandum. 

We are strongly of the opinion that the Chairman 
of every Board should alternately be a Hindu and a 
Muslim, and the Boards should have only deliberative 
functions, and not executive power. Certain posts 
under the Boards should be provincialised; the 
control of the Government should be exercised in 
all cases where interests of minorities are affected; 
and the inspection of the finances and working of 
local bodies by heads of Government Departments, 
or others under them, should be undertaken. Urdu 
language should be allowed in all bodies, and Muslim 
children in schools maintained by these bodies 
should be given facilities for learning the Urdu 
language; and the appointment of Muslims in the 
services maintained by the bodies should be guaran¬ 
teed. Separate electorate in these bodies should 
be guaranteed for Muslims. Muslims should be 
given by statute right to the exercise of their religion. 
Grants-in-aid for Muslim institutions should be 
fixed, and should not be left to the mercy of each 
Board. The Collector of a district should not merely 
be a critic, but should help the Boards with his 
advice. Anything done by any local body which 
violates these safeguards should be declared null and 
void. 

Judicial —We strongly recommend the appoint¬ 
ment of thirty-three per cent of Muslims in all grades 
of the Judicial Department, and the rise of Urdu 
in all the courts. 

Education. —We have already given evidence on 
education before the Education Committee of the 
Statutory Commission, through our representatives, 
Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Litt. D., M. L.C., Chair¬ 
man of the Committee, and Hafiz Hidayat 
Husian, M.L.C., and endorse all that they have stated 
before it. ‘ * 

Note :—The references to the Memorandums <re 
to the Memorandums submitted to the Statutory 
Committee, at the end of July, this year. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Yours most obedient servant, 

SHAFAAT AHMAD KHAN, 

U.L.C., LXTT.D., F.P..HIST.S. 

Chairman, Committee for the Demand, U.P. Muslims, 
November 16, 1928. 
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INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION. 


LUCKNOW. ( 

Dated 6th Deeemfaer, 1928. 


PRESENT J 

All the Members of the Commission, of the Central Committee (except Mb. Kikabkai Preuuuand), 
and of the United Provinces Provincial Committee. 


Deputation of the MUSLIMS OF THE UNITED PROVINCES* 


The Deputation consisted of:— 

Khan Bahadur Masud-ul-Hasan, 
Barrister-at-Law, M.L.C. 

Mr. Zuhur Ahmad, Barrister-at-Law, 
M.L.C., Secretary to the Committee. 

Shaikh Adullah, M.L.C., Advocate, 
Treasurer, Muslim University, Aligarh, 
Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-Din, B.A., 
M.L.C., Retired Collector. 

Raja Ejaz Rasul Khan, C.SJ., of 
Jehangirabad. 

Nawab Jamshed Ali Khan, M.B.E., 
M.L.C., President, Zamindars’ Associa¬ 
tion, Muzaftarnagar. 


1. We propose to ask our colleague. Dr. Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan, to put questions to you ip the first 
place, and afterwards, other members of the 
Conference will very likely have some questions to 
put .—Khan Bahadur Maaud-ul-Rasan : I will reply 
with regard to constitutional questions, and Khan 
Bahadur Fasih-ud-Din will reply with regard to the 
Services. 

Chairman: Very well. 

2. Dr^Shafaat Ahmad Khan : In what capacity do 
you appear before this Conference?—We appear as 
representatives of the Mussalmans of the United 
Provinces. 

3. Is your Memorandum supported by the Muham¬ 
madans of these provinces ?—Yes. 

4. Would you kindly tell us, as briefly as possible, 
what the demands of the United Provinces Muham¬ 
madans are?—They are given in our Memorandum 
on pages 109 and 110. 

5. Would you kindly read them out ?—Yes. 
They are these; “ 1. Representation of our com¬ 
munity by separate eleci orate in the United Provinces 
legislative council as embodied in the Government of_ 
India Act of 1919. The Act embodies the eolemnr 
clear, definite and unambiguous pledge which the 
British public gave, through the Imperial Parliament, 
to the Muslim community. That pledge, we hope 
and believe, the British Parliament will redeem. 
Separate representation in the legislatures has been 
guaranteed to us by all responsible British statesmen. 
\Ve are convinced that these promises shall be kept- 
2. Representation of our community in all local 
bo*.lies, by separate electorate. 3. Separate electorate 
in the Universities, the Board of Intermediate ami 
High School Education and other elective bodies 
created and controlled by the legislature. The 
amount of our representation in these bodies should 
be determined by the amount of our representation 
in the legislative council. 4. Representation in the 
publio services, whether maintained by the Govern¬ 
ment or local and other autonomous bodies. The 
amount of our representation should in no case bo 
less than thirty-three per cent, in each grade of every 


Munshi Ihtisham AH, President, U.P. 
Muslin League. 

Saiyid Habibullah, MX.C. 

Khan Bahadur Fax-ur-Rahman Khan, 
MX.C. 

Khan Bahadur Shah Badre Alam, 
MX.C. 

Mr. Abdul Bari, Bamater-ai-Law, 
MX.C. 

Nawab Sajjad Ali Khan, MX.C. 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Zafar Hussain, 
Barrister-at-Law, MX.C. 

Khan Bahadur Ubaid-ur-Rahman 
Khan, M.L.C. 

department, maintained by the Government. In 
the local and other autonomous bodies our repre¬ 
sentation in the administration should be in proportion 
to our representation in that body. 5. Representation 
of Muslima in the Cabinet should in no case be less 
than thirty-three per cent. 6. Adequate safeguards 
for the Urdu language in the Courts, Government 
departments, educations! institutions, local and other 
elective bodies created and controlled, by the legisla¬ 
ture. 7. If three-fourths of the members of a com¬ 
munity object to the introduction of a Bill, resolution, 
or motion, on matters affecting the religious or 
oustomary rights of our community, in the legislature, 
or any other elective body, such a Bill, resolution, 
or motion, shall not be allowed to be moved, 
discussed or voted upon in any such body. 8. Thirty- 
three per cent, of ail gmnts-in-aid of education, reli¬ 
gion, charity, or for social purpose, whether given 
by the Government, or a local self-governing body, 
to be reserved for Muslim institutions. 9. Full 
religious liberty, liberty of belief, worship, observ¬ 
ances, propaganda, association, and education shall 
be guaranteed to our community. The general laws 
ptlhe State shall remain unaffected thereby.” 

6. On page 110, in the first line after these 
safeguards, these words occur : ** We regard these 
rights to be fundamental.” What do you mean by 
“ fundamental ” ? How are you going to get them 
effectuated ?—What we mean by this is that these 
rights to protect the interests of the Mussalmans 
should form part of the fundamental rights attached 
to the Statute. 

7. Chairman: You wish to have them expressed 
in the language of the Government of India Act ?— 
Yes. 

8. Dr. Shafaai Ahmad Khan : Could you kindly 
tell us how these safeguards are going to be enforced 
in India ?—Well, the suggestion that we can make at 
present is that these safeguards should be enforced 
through the Governor-General and the Governor of 
the province. It is open to the Governor either to 
decide himself or to refer the matter to a judicial 
tribunal, whether the Bafeguartls affecting the 
minorities have been acted upon 'inrthe spirit of the 


• The references durina tho examination of thia Deputation are to the full Memorandum, a summary only of 
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law or not, and he should carry out the decision of 
the judioial authority. 

9. You say on page 109 that the Muhammadans of 
these provinces desire to reserve the amount of 
representation in the legislature which they have 
got now. On what ground do you demand your 
present proportion in the legislature ?—The reasons 
are that we have got our political importance, we 
have got our social importance in these provinces. 
We have contributed largely to the culture and 
advancement of these provinces. The fact of our 
importance was recognised by the Government of 
Tmiia. in their despatch of 1907, which you will find 
at page 260 of " Indian Constitutional Documents," 
by Mukerjee. 

10. Would you kindly read that portion?—Yes, 

“ The Government of India concur with the presenters 
of the Address that neither on the provincial nor in 
the Imperial legislative councils has the Mu h a mm adan 
community hitherto received a measure of representa¬ 
tion commensurate with its numbers and political 
and historical importance, and they desire to lay 
stress upon his Excellency’s observation," and so on. 
Further on, they say: Under the system of election 
hitherto in force *’- 

11. Excuse me; tile word “ hitherto ” means 
separate electorates!—Yes. 

12. Chairman : Let us identify the document. 
Are you reading from a despatch?—Yes. It is a 
despatch of 1907, at page 268 of “ Indian Constitu¬ 
tional 'Documents," by P. Mukerjee, Volume I. 
“ Under the systen of election hitherto in, force, 
Hindus largely predominate in all, or almost all the 
electorates.” Further on, in the flth despatch of the 
Government of Twdia, the Government has recognised 
the special representation of the Muhammadans. 
This is “ The TnHian Constitution," by P. Mukerjee, 
page 460 : 11 Past history and the presence of.Muham¬ 
madan centres count for much. Fourthly, ^ might 
be argued that inasmuch as a majority can always 
impose its will upon a minority, it does not greatly 
matter whether the Muhammadans, in places where 
they are in a conspicuous minority, are awarded, for 
example, Iff or 20 per cent, of the seats. But we 
think it a valid answer to observe that the effectiveness 
of a minority depends upon ite being large enough to 
have the sense of not being entirely overwhelmed. 
Finally, we should have to remember that whatever 
advantage is given to the Muhammadans is taken 
away from some other interest or interests." 

13. Dr. Shafaal Ahmetd Khan : So I take it you 
want representation in excess of the population?— 
Certainly. 

14. On the ground that if the amount of the 
Mussalman representation remains as it is, it will have 
the feeling of being entirely overwhelmed. If we 
keep our representation according to population, 
even under the Government of India Act, there will 
be a sense of being overwhelmed 7— That is exactly 
the idea. 

Iff. Can you give me any other ground for 
maintaining their present proportion in the legislature 
besides the ground you have alleged?—WeUJ^there 
is the Lucknow Paot. 


16. Dr. Shafaal Ahmad Khan : Is it a fact that a 
separate electorate intensifies ill-foeling among various 
communities in this country ?—No, not at alL On 
the contrary, the separate electorates have avoided 
occasions for further bitterness. 

17. How 7—Beouose when you have the mixed 
electorates the Hindus have a greater chance of 
fighting the Mussalmans to obtain their object as far 
as the elections go. 

18. Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-Din, you were a 

member of the Provincial Executive Association for 
the Islington Commission, fl understand ?— Khan 
Bahadur Fasih-ud-Din : I was a co-opted member 
of the Islington Commission to represent the 
provincial executive services in 1913. 6 


19. And you have been a Collector of a district 
in this province ?—Yes. 

20. So you have a sufficiently long experience of 
public service ?—Yes. 

21. What are your reasons for demanding represen¬ 
tation in the services ?—My reasons are the same as 
have been given for our representation in the legis¬ 
lative bodies. The legislative bodies dictate the 
policy, and that policy is carried out by the services. 
We do not want this representation for the sake of 
the loaves and fishes of the office, but for the sake 
of having an adequate share in the administration of 
our province. 

22. Have you heard that some people say that if 
you had representation in the services the efficiency 
of the various departments where this rule obtains will 
suffer ?—Not in the least, beoause hitherto the Muslims 
have been working with very great efficiency, and 
their efficiency has been admitted by all the heads of 
the departments and by the heads of the provinces 
afeo, in spite of the fact that they have not come into 
the sritvioes through competitive examination. 


29. Dr. Shafaal Ahmad Khan: (To the urilness.) 
Khan Bahadur Sahib, I will confine myself to the 
provinces of India. I should like you to tell the 
Conference what regulations or rules provinces in 
India have made for the representation of various 
communities in the public services. 

Chairman : Shall we start with this province ? I 
know about some of the others. 

30. Dr. Shafaal Ahmad Khan: Start with the 
United Provinces ?—In the first place, the Lee 
Commission has fixed the representation, of Indians 
and Europeans, and also of Muslims and non-Muslims. 

31. Chairman : Has it ? Where shall we find that 
in the Lee Commissions report ?—This is the practice 
of the executive Government. 

32. Chairman : 1 want to be, clear about this. I 
may have misunderstood it, bat up to the present I 
have never heard that the Lee Commission dealt with 
the distribution of services as between Muslims and 
non-Muslims. Surely that is so ? 

Dr. Shafaal Ahmad Khan : Quite. 

33. Very well; it is a mistake. What you wish to 
refer to is a practice (it may even be a rule) /finch has 
been laid down, I think, in more provinces than one, 
that while the Government does not undertake to 
secure & particular distribution of offices according to 
communities, they do endeavour to follow the rule 
that no community shall fail to be represented to a 
reasonable degree. Is that the sort of rule you have 
in mind?— (Severed members of the deputation.} Yes, 
exactly. 

Dr. Shafal Ahmad Khan: For the deputy col¬ 
lectors in this province the ratio as between Hindus 
and Muhammadans is fixed in the competitive 
examination. If there are six vacancies, two are 
offered to the Muhammadans and four to the Hindus. 

34. Chairman : What sort of posts is that for 7 

Dr. Shafaal Ahmad Khan : The provincial executive 

Bervice-—deputy collectors. 

35. Chairman : You are speaking of the provincial 
service 7 

Dr. Shafaal Ahmad Khan : Yes. • 

Sir Hari Singh Gout: The provincial executive 
service. 

Dr. Shafaal Ahmad Khan : For the excise inspec¬ 
tors, which is also by competitive examination, the 
ratio of Muhammadans and Hindus is also fixed. 

Witness ( Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-Din): May I 
explain ? 

Chairman : The doctor sahib is putting it quite 
plainly, and I am interested to learn. You are 
referring to recruitment for the provincial service ? 

Dr. Shafaal Ahmad Khan : Yes. 

36. Chairman : Can you tell me this. Has a docu¬ 
ment been issued, coining from the United Provinces 
Government, which lays down that proportion ? Is 
there a published document which does so ? 

r 3 
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Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan ; Yes. I could give the 
reference to it later on. 

Witness (Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-Din) : It is in 
the Manual of Government Orders.* I could submit 
that Later on. What I wanted to submit, sir, was 
this : that the Lee Commission fixed the proportion 
of Indians and Europeans in each province. 

37. Chairman : For the All-India services?—For 
the All-India services. 

38. Exouse me if I correct you, but we must get it 
right. They did not fix the proportion for each 
province; the proportion was fixed for the All-India 
services?—Yes, and subsequently the local Govern¬ 
ment fixed the proportion in the services under its 
control—the proportion of Muslims. Ifc fixed the 
proportion in the Police department and in the 
executive provincial services and in all the other 
branches of the services, even in the case of services 
the recruitment to which was made by competitive 
examination. 

39. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan: How would you 

secure repr esen tation of the Muslima in the services 
consistently with efficiency ? Have you any scheme ? 
—Yes. I.should like to lay down the minimum 
qualification and then. I would reserve Beats. There 
should be competitive examinations for the Muslims 
and non-Muslims separately, and I would take the 
requisite number of Muslims on the basis of the result 
of-the competitive e^aromatidn, as is done in the esse 
of'deputy collectors now. ■'**<■■* '.’v ' 

40. What is your experience ofthe working' of local 
bodies: in these provinces l^—(Khan Bahadur Jtfosud- 
ukHasan): My experience'’’of the working of, local 
bodies in theee provinces is that generally the working 
has deteriorated and the efficiency has Buffered, but 
there are honourable exceptions to this general rule. 

41. Can you tell me how the local bodies have, 
treated the minorities?—That is rather a difficult 
question, but as a matter of faot I know that generally 
the minorities have not been properly treated. 
Their interests have suffered, and in spite of their 
separate representation they have not been able to 
protect their interests. 

42. What interests ?—As a matter of fact, we find 
that MiihamTrmHft.nw have been. elimina ted from the 
services; slaughter houses have been closed, and 
various obstacles have been put in the way of their 
exercising their civic rights; for instance, in the 
schools their education has suffered; Muhammadan 
teachers have not been fairly treated, and grants have 
not been made sufficient to save their interest in 
education. 

42. Is any cheok imposed by any instrument or 
statute whereby the local bodies can be controlled 
in their treatment of minorities?—Unfortunately, 
in India, and especially in our provinces, the check 
from above is very limited; but in European countries 
rules have been laid‘down by statutes whereby the 
local bodies are compelled to protect the interests of 
the minorities according to a certain standard. 

* • • 

46. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : Khan Bahadur 
Masud-uI-Hasan, will you kindly' tell me why the 
safeguards in Europe to which you have referred have 
not been so effective ?—As a matter of faot, the execu¬ 
tion of these safeguards is entrusted to the league 
of 'Nations, and the - League has exercised only the 
right of advice and persuasion; no force has been 
brought to bear oh these States'to enforce these 
rights. In the case of the British Empire it would be 
entirely different. If the British 1 Parliament has to 
see to the enforcement of these minority rights, the 
British Government can exorcise physical and other 
force to make the provincial Government carry out 
what the law lays down for minorities. 

47. Chairman : Wo nood not go into this at length, 
but perhaps you will allow me to point out to you 
what is the real difficulty, as it strikes some of us, 
in this line of suggestion. It is not that any fair- 
minded man would not wish to see the rights of a 


minority protected. Every fair-minded man, o* 
course, ought to want that. The difficulty is not a 
theoretical difficulty but a practical difficulty. You 
do not get any practical protection merely because 
you have 1 a general phrase put into an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment ; the practical protection arises if the language 
of the Act of Parliament is such that it can be enforced 
in detail. You said just now, by. way of example, that 
you thought that in some of the district boards where 
there was a Hindu majority the Mu sli m teachers 
did not get a fair chance. Let us take that as an 
illustration. I can understand that Muslim teachers 
would be protected by the growth of a public opinion 
which felt that one ought to do what was fair by 
everybody, whether the person concerned was a 
Hindu or a Muslim; but what sort of clause do you 
think could be put into an Act of Parliament which 
would secure that a Muslim teacher got • fair chance ? 
What is your idea?—This is a matter of drafting. 
What we want is that the principle should be settled 
and recognised, and it should be left to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the local Government to lay down 
rules by which that principle could be translated into 
action. 

48. Yea, I quite understand it if what you suggest 
is what you have mentioned already, namely that 
there should be a rule, backed by Statute, that 
app o intm ents of a particular sort should go to members 
of different communities in a particular proportion. 
Thera, may be. objections and difficulties in regard 
to that, but at any rate I understand the suggestion. 
What, I feel same difficulty about is in understanding 
the : suggestion that over and above that there is 
something which can be put into an Act of Parliament 
which is going to secure that people are fairly treated. 
You see, representative institutions necessarily mean 
that you leave a great deal of discretion with the 
body that has been appointed; and if at the same 
time you require that at every moment in every 
individual case some superior authority is to intervene, 
how much have you got left of re pre s en tative institu¬ 
tions? That is the practical difficulty. I am not 
Baying this in the least to criticise what you say, 
but to get your help ?—As a matter of fact we feel 
that if safeguards and guarantees, were provided 
in the Statute with regard to the principle, die 
r ep res e ntative of the King in India will see that they 
are properly executed. 

49. There are many Constitutions which begin 
with the words “All men are equal.” Is it your 
reading of history that the countries whose Consti¬ 
tution begins with those words have in fact secured 
equal treatment for all men ? That is the difficulty. 

I am not in the least criticising you; I want your 
help?—Yes. .What we feel is that once theee 
principles are recognised and incorporated in the Act, 
the Muhammadans themselves will exert themselves 
to protect their interests; the Government, on the 
other hand, will see they are executed, and the 
majority will also realise that if theee provisions 
are not executed they stand to lose a great deal of 
power. 

♦ e • * • • * • 

51., Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : * • • (To 

‘ the Witness ) .* What would be the policy of the 
Muhammadans if their demands are not granted ? 
—This is a most serious question. We feel that 
if our demands are not granted, or we are deprived 1 
of those privileges which we exercise to-day, we shall 
immediately ask His Majesty's Government to scrap 
the existing Reforms, because if safeguards are not 
provided for the interests of minorities our position 
will be jeopardised, and ’not only our community 
but we feel India as & whole will suffer. 

Chairman : Forgive me. We none of us want to 
carry these statements further than, on reflection, 
the deputation really intends. Turn to page 110 
of your book for the moment please. I read there : 
*' We regard these rights to be fundamental. Unless 
And until we are granted these safeguards, our 


• Vide Appendix, p. 346. * 
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community will determinedly oppose all schemes 
for the rearrangement of the Constitution-'’ Thai 
is not the same thin*: as asking the existing Constitu¬ 
tion to he scrapped. 

52. Dr. Shaftt<it Ahmad Khan : But your point 
is that the present arrangement has not secured 
your rights ?—That is so. 

53. And therefore unless those rights are further 
aecurejl, yon will he quite prepared to see the whole 
of the present Reforms scrapped. Is that what you 
mean ?—That is exactly what 1 mean. 

54. Mr. Deranges: You have seen this book, 
the " All-Part ies Conference of 11)26,” I take it ?—Yes. 

55. Do nut von think that the demand* made by 
your community will not strengthen nationalism 
in this country 7—Most certainly, because it will 
remove the causes cit friction and it will afford an 
opportunity to co-operate for the well-being of the 
country. 

56. But why are you not in favour of the govern¬ 
ment of India by Indians—that is, the Muhammadans 
fusing with the Hindus ?— At present I feel that 
the nationalism in India means nothing short of 
Hindu communal ism. If we were satisfied that our 
rights were protected by parliamentary enactment, 
and if the British Parliament, has guaranteed to os 
those rights and enforcement of those rights, we 
certainly would have advocated full responsible 
government in India; but imtil our rights are 

protected we cannot take the risk. 

57. Khan liahndur H id ay at Hit sain ; Do you 
think that communal tension would ho intensified 
by the .substitution of joint, electorates for separate 
electorates 7—Most certainly. That is what we are 
afraid of. 

58. Your opinion Is based on what 7—On 
experience. 

59. What do you nay as to the reservation of seats 
from a joint electorate in order t& foster nationalism 
in India 7—We feel that by substituting a mixed 
electorate with the reservation of seats for the 
separate electorate, Muhammadans will not be able 
always to return their truo representatives to legis¬ 
lative hod ies, and that those who would be returned 
in the majority of cases would bo the dummies of 
the majority community. 

60. In t-he&a provinces even in 1924 the Hindus 
generally supported separate electorates. Since when 
tlo you think there has been any organised opposition 
to separate electorates in these provinces ?—Well, 
it started after 1924, as a matter of fact, with the 
advent of the Muhasabha. 

61. When was that t—When the activities of the 
Mahasabha were intensified. 

62. Chairman : I think perhaps time might be 
saved if I say this. We had a very careful and full 
statement on this side of the matter when we were 
in Lahore, and this particular point when there 
was a change in the view taken by those who spoke 
for the Hindu community about separate electorates 
was very carefully gone into. Sir Muhammad Shafi 
went into it with us, and I may tell you at once the 
conclusion which seemed to be historically oorrect 
to most of us. It seemed to be established, as you 
have just said, that at one time there was not an 
objection to separate representation, and I think 
you are correct in Baying the change began to come ' 
about the year 1923 or 1924, or thereabout. I 
think it would be difficult to say it is quite as late 
as you suggest, for this reason, that as a^natter of 
fact the objection is mentioned in the report of 
the Muddiman Committee, and the Muddiman 
Committee signed its report in December, 1924; 
bo it appears that it arose before then. On the other 
hand, we need not go over the ground again. It is 
fair to remember that the difference of view which 
undoubtedly has grown up on the part of a large 
part of Hindu political opinion may be said, perhaps, 
to be due in fact to experience of the actual working, 
because, of course, in the days when there was a 
general agreement that there should be separate 


electorates it was before they had been used in 
connection with the present Constitution. There 
had been some use of the system of special communal 
electorates, but the actual experience of working of 
them on a large scale, of course, only took place 
lately. Do not you think that fairly states what the 
history is, as you understand it ? 

Khan Bahadur Hidayat Bunin : Yes. 

Chairman : I only wanted to save your time, 
because we have had it before. 

63. Mr. Srivastava : Khan Bahadur Maaud-ul- 
Haaan, you say yours is a representation of the 
Muse aim ana of the United Provinces. How do you 
call it so 7—This is the most representative deputation 
that oould be had in the United Provinoee. It 
consists of the elected representatives of the Muham¬ 
madans in the Council; it has got the President 
of the Provincial Muslim League; it has the repre¬ 
sentative of the Muslim University ; and besides this, 
when we prepared our memorandum we consulted 
the representatives of the local bodies, and we also 
discussed the principles in the All-Parties Conference 
that was held at Cawnpore; so our representation 
and our memorandum represent the whole Muslim 
community of the United Provinces. 

64. There are no exceptions 7—Them are exceptions 
who do not count. 

• •.******• • 

94. Mr. Srivastava • • * Khan 

Bahadur Masud-ui-Hasan, are you an elected member 
of the ooimefl T— (Khan Bahadur Masud-ulHasan) : 
I am a nominated member of the council- 

95. Nominated by Government T—The nominations 
are made by the Government. 

96. Have you anyone else in your deputation who 

is a nominated member 7—There is other. 

97. Chairman ; It seems to me this deputation is 
a deputation which contains two nominated members 
of toe legislative council and I think nine or ten 
others f— (Several members of the Deputation) : Eleven. 

98. Mr. Srivastava : On page 3 of your memo¬ 
randum you make a complaint about the special 
constituencies. You say there are six constituencies 
in the United Provinces which oould return a member 
of your community, or rather of any community. 
Do you stand by the statement that those consti¬ 
tuencies could return a member of any oo mm unity 7— 
If they wished to they certainly could. 

99. Are you aware that the Upper India Chamber 
of Commeroe has not got a single Muhammadan 
member 7—I am not aware of it. 

300. Mr. Srivastava You did not verify that 
fact? 

Chairman .■ Is that so 7 

Mr. Srivastava : That is so. 

101. 'Chairman ■ The Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce does not contain any Muhammadan 
member 7 Is that by its rules 7 

102. Afr. Srivastava : No, but no Muhammadan 
has cared to join the Chamber. (To the Witness .) 
Are you aware that the United Provinces Chamber of 
Commeroe has got only two Muhammadan members 
out of a hundred and six 7—It may be so, but if they 
wanted to give an opportunity to the Muhammadans 
they would certainly elect one of them. 

103. Do you know whether any Muhammadan has 
stood in these constituencies 7—They hod no chance. 

104. Do you ascribe this definitely to a determina¬ 
tion on the part of the Hindus not to let the Muham¬ 
madans get in for these constituencies 7—If we are 
to judge the sympathetic spirit of tha majority 
community by their actions in the United Provinces, 
we can certainly infer it was on account of this that 
no M nhummuHikn was elected. We also find that 
in the district boards in the whole of the United 
Provinces only a solitary Muhammadan has been 
elected as chairman. 

105. I am not concerned with that; I am asking 
only about, these constituencies. Will you please 
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keep to my question?—I am trying to prove the 
Bpirit which is behind all this. 

100. My question is this : Have the Hindu members 
of these constituencies made a definite “ dead set " 
against the Muhammadans* so that they shall not 
get in or is it only a matter of ohence that they have 
not got in 7—We have to infer the motives from the 
results. 

107. You cannot say they made a "dead set" 
against the Muhammadans ?—I cannot say what was 
in their minds, but we have to judge their motives by 
the results. 

108. You demand 33 per cent, representation in 
all services and you want 33 per cent, of grants-in-aid 
for education, religion and so on and so forth Will 
you be willing to pay for this in the shape of taxes ? 
Will you be willing, as a community, to pay for 
these things in the shape of taxes 7—We have been 
paying. Our population is only 14*8 per cent., 
but we have been paying 23 per cent, of the revenue 
in the United Provinces. 

109. Chairman : 23 per cent, of what 7—Of 

Government revenue. 

110. You mean of land revenue, do not you 7—Yes. 

111. You see, there is also income tax 7—Muham¬ 
madans have been, paying income tax on their incomes 
as welL 

112. I am not disputing with you; I only mean 
that what you refer to is land revenue 7—Land 
revenue, yes. 

113. Mr. Srivaetava : My question is this. If 
it be found that the taxes which you pay come, say, 
to only 20 per cent., would you still insist that you 
should get 33 per cent, of all these “ loaves and 
fishes " as you have called them in one place 7— 
The taxes and the revenues paid into the Government 
exchequer become the property of the State, and it 
is the duty of the State to distribute them to the 
various interests according to their requirements. 

114. I am not concerned with the duty of the 
State, but would you regard it as fair that if you 
are paying only 20 per cent, of the taxes, you should 
get a bigger share in the ssmoiuments which accrue 
from those taxes 7—Moat certainly it would be fair. 
If capitalists pay a large amount of income tax, it 
does not follow it should all be spent on them. 

115. You said that in a number of local bodies the 
slaughter-houses have been dosed. Can you give 
instances 7—Take the case of Jhansi; in spite of the 
protests on the part of Muhammadans the slaughter¬ 
houses have been closed end the Mu h a mm ada n s 
made to suffer. We have given instances in our 
memorandum also. 

110. But does it not rest with the Government 
not to accept a proposal like that 7—The Government 
cannot interfere; the Municipal and District Boards 
Acta have not given them suffic'ent power to inter¬ 
vene. 

117. You want separate electorates and you have 
stated in various portions of your memorandum 
that separate electorate is only a modification of the 
system of proportional representation. Would you 
be content with proportional representation 7— 
According to the Nehru Report proportional repre¬ 
sentation is not practicable in India. 

118. I am not talking of the Nehru Repo it. 
Would you be content with proportional representa¬ 
tion 7—No, we cannot. 

119. Chairman : I understand your question is 
whether the Muhammadan community as represented 
by this deputation will be content with having the 
flwnfl proportion of elected seats in the council as 
Muhammadans are of the whole population. 

Mr. Srivaetava : No, Sir. My question is that if 
the single transferable vote system is adopted 
whereby the minorities are automatically protected 

Chairman : I do not think it works quite auto¬ 
matically ; it is rather elaborate. 

120. Mr. Srivaetava ; It is elaborate, but supposing 
the difficulties of working it could be solved, would 


you be content with that system 7—We will not bo 
satisfied because that would not give us sufficient 
representation. 

121. Would you refer to pages 110 and 117 of 
your memorandum 7 You have described this 
proportional representation at great length and you 
have said how it is worked in different countries. 
At page 117 you say “ the difference between separate 
electorate and proportional representation is one of 
method and not of principle ” 7—Yes. 

122. It seems that you regard separate electorate 
to be the same thing as proportional representation— 
it varies only in the method 7—The result of the two 
is practically -the same. 

123. Well, then, will you not be content with that 
system?—No, because it would not give sufficient 
representation, and in India the system of proportional 
representation is unworkable at present. 

124. Then your objection to proportional repre¬ 
sentation is that it will not give you weighty repre¬ 
sentation 7—Yes. 

125. Chairman : If you look at page 117 you 
see a further point has been made. It says: " la 
the former (that is the separate electorate) the 
minority is organised in a separate electoral roll, in 
the latter (that is, proportional representation) it is 
organised in well-disciplined, well-trained and intelli¬ 
gent, political parties." If you turn over to page 118 
you see it is stated: " We may point out that in 
India parties are not often formed, and elections are 
rarely fought, on political issues, as it is the personal 
influence of the candidate and his friends which is 
the determining factor in all contests." I am not 
saying whether it is right or wrong, but assuming, 
for the moment that it is right, it does seem rather 
that in the present circumstanoes of India it might 
be difficult to work the system of proportional 
representation. 

Mr. Srivaetava : It may be difficult, but 1 am 
asking whether the deputation will be content if the 
difficulties can be got over 7 

Witneee (Khan Bahadur Maettd-tU-Haean ) .* No. 

120. Kunwar Bisheehar Dayal Seth : You have 
said that in spite of separate electorates your interests 
have suffered a great deal in the local bodies. Then 
do you think that separate electorates have failed 
in this respect and that therefore some other system 
should be substituted in its place ?—Without safe¬ 
guards separate electorates cannot secure our pro¬ 
tection. As a matter of fact, in the Lucknow Pact 
we had provided for a proviso that if three-fourths 
of the members of the minority oppose any resolution 
or a Bill affecting that community it should not be 
prooeeded with. But that part of the Pact was not 
accepted by the British Parliament and therefore 
we are left only to protect our interests by means 
of separate electorates. They give us representation 
but for wont of safeguards in the Statute or the rules 
our interests have not been sufficiently protected. 

127. You have complained a great deni about the 
Hinduisation of local boards. Has any representation 
been made to the minister of Loo&l Self-Government 
'about that?—It Would have been utterly useless 
because he has no powor to interfere. 

128. Was any representation on behalf of your 
community ever made to the minister of Local Self- 
Government about this matter 7—Complaints have 
been made in the Press; we have made complaints 
from our platforms. Wo have brought it to the notice 
of the minister but he is helpless. 

129. That was only in an indirect way. Did you 
make any direct representation 7—Yes. A direct 
representation was made to the minisim in Lucknow 
with regard to the Melad controversy, hut the 
minister could not do anything in the matter. 

130. It was only on ono occasion about the Melad 
controversy that you made that representation ?— 
That was on a very serious occasion. If on such an 
occasion he could not interfere I do not know how 
he can interfere on other occasions. 
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131. Now iilmiit the second paragraph on page 1S6 
dealing with the courts and the judiciary in the 
United Provinces?—That paragraph has been deleted. 

132. I want to laiow how is it that you had to 
withdraw a thing which you had originally included ? 

- It duns not tiffret one way or the other since it 
has been withdrawn. 

133. lbij > Smtub Ali Khan: May I draw your 

attention to f•«,<?(.* 18 of the green book wherein 
you my : “ We have said before that the peace 

nnd the future of the country are ... at stake, 
fljjr) it f herein! n grieves us beyond all description 
mi sny that if no adequate safeguards for the proper 
Moslem interests are guaranteed by the British 
Parliament- and made an organio part of the Constitu¬ 
tion. we will not only say halt to all further Reforms, 
but we would strongly advocate going back to the 
pre-Reform days.’’ If proper safeguards are not 
provided you would rather have the Reforms 
stopped 7- -Yes. 

134. On page 4. paragraph 3 you say: “ The Moslem 
public strongly feels and the realities of every-day 
life demonstrate it bayond any shadow of doubt 
that the Hindu cannot be trusted with Moslem 
lights.’’ Do you consider that in an atmosphere 
• >f this kind it is jtossible for responsible government 
to flourish J— Certainly not. 

135. Will tho result of communal electorates not 
be to encoiu-tige the growth of parties based on 
religion and not on politics 7—As a matter of fact 
in our own council the parties are not formed on 
religious grounds. Muhammadans belong to various 
political groups. 

136. But flu you recognise the desirability of 
forming part ics on political lines or not ?—Most 

certainly. 

137. Is it possible to form those parties under 
these communal electorates 7—Certainly; we have 
got parties even how in the legislature. 

138. Mr. Hrivatlava: What parties are you 
referring to ?—There is the Progressive Party, there 
is the Swaraj Party and there ia the Nationalist 
Party. 

no. Chairman ; I understand what the witness 
means in his answer ia thia, that when you look at 
the political alliance of different Muslim members 
of the Council you Will find that all the Muslim 
members do not belong to one party and act together 
hut some <>f them act with one political group while 
others with smiic other political group. But you see 
Khan Bahadur that there ia a very good point 
in the question put to you by the Nawab Sahib. 
What do you' contemplate for India 7 Do you 
contemplate a future in which Muslim members will 
be elected by Muslims to look after Muslim interests 
and Hindu members will be elected by Hindus to 
look after Hindu interests, or do you contemplate 
a future in which citizens Will be elected to look 
after the interests of the country as a whole t —Our 
ideal is that, till such time as the electors feel their 
full responsibility and we have developed our political 
conception, separate electorates will have to be 
maintained to protect our interests. But we look 
forward to a time when all the various interests 
will unite and Work fSr the United India. 

140. Raja Nawab AH Khan : Can you visualise 
the time 7 —The time will come. 

141. When ?—I cannot answer. 

142. On page 16 of the green book you say; 

“ We have no doubt that the time has long arrived 
when joint responsibility of the ministers in the 
administration of transferred subjects should be 
enforced." How do you think tlmt this can be 
achieved when ministero me drawn from communal 
parties?—If it is possible for the Muhammadans 
and Hindus to co-operate with various political 
parties in the council the ministers could certainly 
co-operate with each other. 

143. You recommend on pago 20 that ** In cases 
in which the interests of the Moslem community 


are involved, the minister belonging in that cum- 
munity need not be bound by the majority if he 
commands a majority of three-fourths nf tho Moslem 
members of the Council.” How then is joint 
responsibility possible under these circumstances 7— 
This is a>i exception to the general rule. Cases may 
arise when a Muhammadan minister p*massing the 
confidence of the majority of Muhammadans may 
not possess the confidence of the majority of the 
Hindus and he may be a very good minister from 
the point of view of the Muhammadans. 

144. My point is how joint responsibility is possible 
under those circumstances?—It may be limited, 
but all the same it will be a joint responsibility. 
Such cases may arise, if at all, very rarely. 

145. You say on page 8 that the Lucknow Pact has 
the Banctity of contractual obligations. If bo, it 
is binding on both parties, the Hindus and the 
Mussalraans ?—Certainly. 

146. Then you do not agree with the demand of 
the All-India Muslim League, Lahore, that repre¬ 
sentation should be on population basis ? It follows, 
if the pact is binding on both parties, that you do 
not agree to the demand of the Muslim League ?— 
The case of the Punjab is absolutely different from 
the case of the United Provinces- The case of the 
United Provinces hatr to be determined on its own 
merits. 

147. If it is a contract it is binding on both Bides. 
Both the Hindus and the Muslims entered into the 
contract which is known as the Lucknow Pact. 
If it is binding on the Hindus it is binding also on 
the Muslims 7—As for as the Muhammadans of the 
United Provinces are concerned they feel that it 
is a pact binding on all. 

148. Therefore, I aay, you do not agree with the 
view held by the All-India Muslim League, Lahore 7 
—We have no right to express the view one way or 
the other. 

149. It therefore follows that you do not wish 
to see the Muslims in a majority anywhere, in any 
province in Indi^ ?—I do not say that. 

150. If you think that the pact is binding, it 
follows because the Lucknow Pact gives the Muham- 
mr^lana a minority in every province 7 —Yes, it does. 
y^\51. And jfou wont that it should be given effect 
to ?—I have not stated that the Muhammadans 
should remain in a minority in every province. 
We are dealing with our position in this province. 

152. On page 6 of the green book you say : ** The 
Hindus have bo far done nothing and they refuse to 
do anything, as the course of negotiations during 
the last few months has shown, to win the confidence 
of the Muslim minority." Is it not a fset that in the 
Lucknow Pact they allowed the Muslims more than 
double their representation ? They allowed you 
30 per cent, representation and yet you Bay that the 
Hiqjjus did nothing to win the confidence of the 
Muslim minority ?—This does not refer to the 
conditions prevailing at the time of the Lucknow 
Pact. 

153. There is a specific charge made against the 
Hindus that they have done nothing to win the 
confidence of the Muslims 7—They have done nothing 
to win the confidence of the Muslims after the 
Lucknow Pact. 

164. You say that the Hindus have so far done 
nothing 7—It moans that. 

Chairman : I think it is fair to say that at least 
to my mind this refers fro the period after the intro¬ 
duction of the Reforms. I think that is what he 
means. I do not say anything at all about the 
merits. 

155. Raja Nuurtb Ali Khan i You say, on page 7 of 

the memorandum : “ It is clear that if joint electorates 
Are alone rtmLoied, Moslems will be wiped out of the 
legislatures." { Are you aware that in the Punjab-— 

Dr. Sufirauxirtlij: He is talking of the United 
Provinces. 

156. Raja Naaab Ali Khan : I am giving an 
instance. Arc you aware that in the Punjab in the 
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29 district boards the Muslims secured 45 seats in electorates, etc. ?—Unfortunately, our grievance is 


exoess of the number to which they are entitled ?■—• 
I have not studied the Punjab figures beoause we are 
only oonoemed with our province. 

157. But you have not got a mixed electorate in 
the district boards or in the municipalities ?—No, 
we have not. We have got it in the Taluqdare' 
Association where not • single Muhammadan was 
elected last time. 

158. Do you attribute it to communal difference* T 
—Most certainly. Otherwise there is no reason for 
not electing a competent Muhammadan t&luqdar, 

169. Sir Sonkoron Non ; You said you looked to 
a time when ths Muhammadans and the Hindus in 
this province will be able to co-operate. Will the 
aooeptance by the Muhammadans of joint electorates 
be a test that ths time has come to oo-operete, that 
you are willing to oo-operate ?—Sir, the moment we 
find that the majority oommunity is treating us on 
the principle of equality and fraternity, we would 
say that the time has come. 

160. You would be willing to aooept joint 
electorates ?—Certainly. 

181. Then that may be taken as a test that you feel 
that the Hindus will co-operate with you t—Certainly. 

102. Supposing an absolute majority of the Hindu 
members of the legislative oouncil and an absolute 
majority of the Muhammadan members of the 
legislative oouncil pass a reeolution pledging to 
dispense with separate electorates and to aooept 
joint electorates, do you think you can accept that 
as a test that the time has oocne for you all to work 
together and when separate electorates could be 
dispensed with ?—It is rather a difficult question. 
It depends on whether the majority of the Muham¬ 
madans would be prepared to repose the same confi¬ 
dence which a few of their repr es e ntatives do in the 
majority community. Therefore, I think that in a 
ease like that the best thing would be to have • 
plebiscite and find out the view of the majority of 
the Muhammadans themsefvee. 

163. Sir Zidfiqor AH Khan : We hear a great deal 
about Indian nationalism and about the identity of 
interest of tho different elements of Indian population. 
Do you think that when it oomee to practice the 
Hindu majority is willing cheerfully to concede to 
you your rights with regard to services, separate 


this, that so far they have not cheerfully done so. 

164. Then under these oiroumstaaoe* do you think 
that in order to preserve your existsnoe you must 
demand separate rights 7—We only want safeguards 
to protect our rights with separate electors tee. 

186. With a provision for -adequate representation 
in the services T—Yes, certainly. 

160. Please lot me know also whether you agree 
with the Nehru Report ?—No, we do not, because 
we find the Nehru Report in many respects is injurious 
to the interests of the Muhammadans as a whole. 

107. Could you tell me whether m your province 
there have been many communal riots ?—There have 
been a large number of communal riots in the United 
Provinces. 

168. Which community suffers on account of these 
riots T—Mostly the Muhammadans. 

169. Could you please tell me if under these 
conditions you want Law and Order to be a transferred 
subject?—We are not in favour of the transfer of 
Law and Order until such trine as normal conditions 
are restored and the communities start dealing with 
each other as rational beings and as equals. 

170. Could you tell me whether when you want your 
increased or enhanced share in the services you feel 
morally certain that in other provinces where the 
Muhammadans are in a majority the Hindus will as a 
matter of reoiprooity get this privilege ?—Certainly. 

171. I find from my honourable colleague's question 
that you have got more than your due share in the 
eervioee. I want to know whether it is due to any 
favouritism on the part of the Hindus or whether 
you have got this against their wishes ?—We have not 
got our due share in the services and whatever we 
have got is only through the efforts of the British 
Government. 

172. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi : May I know 
whether the safeguards mentioned in your memo¬ 
randum on page 109 to be laid down in the future 
Constitution of India are for a certain fixed period or 
for ever ?—If the Act is to be passed we urge that 
they should be incorporated in the Statute. I cannot 
say what will happen in the future because the future 
will take care of itself. 


, Appendix. (Vids Q. 36, pp. 341-2.) 


Secretary, Indian Statutory Com/mUaion. 

When the Muslim deputation were giving evidence 
before the Joint Conference I was asked whether this 
Government had ever issued any announcement or 
reeolution declaring their general policy in the matter 
of the representation of minority communitiee in tiie 
publio services. I informed the Chairman at the time 
that no such announcement or resolution had been 
made. There is in the Manual of Government 
Orders (para. 346A) a paragraph drawing attention 
to the necessity of securing a due admixture of castes 
in Government service in order to prevent a monopoly 
of Government employment by particular sections 
of the oommunity and to secure the admission to the 
services of caetee hitherto either unrepresented or 
represented only to a small extent. That paragraph 
is baaed on an order of the Governor-Genera Lin Council 
dated January 20, 1911. The object of the order 
was, I think, to prevent caste cliques in Government 
departments rather than to secure representation of 
minority communities such as the Muslims. 

2. While, however, no general policy has been 
announced there is a well recognized practice of 
securing a certain proportion of representation to 
Muslima; in rogard to certain services the practice 
is authorized by definite rules. In othor services 
it would seem to be on convention rather than definite 
rule. I give below examples from different services 

(1) In the United Provinces Civil (Executive) 
Service one-third of tho vacancies to be filled by 


competitive examination is definitely reserved by 
Government order for Muslima (para. 38 of the 
JIanual of Appointments and Allowances). A 
proportion of the numbers of this service are 
appointed by promotion from the rank of tah- 
siluar, and the generally recognised distribution 
of appointments so made is five Hindus to three 
Muslims. 

(2) United Provinces Civil (Judicial) Service; 
rule 4 of the rules regulating appointment to tins 
servico prescribes that in making appointments 
en'deavour should be made to secure the due 

_ representation of the different classes and 
communities. No definite proportion of vacanoiee 
ia, however, laid down for any community. 

(3) United Provinces Polios Service—Under 
rule 4 of the rules regulating appointment to 
this service tho Governor in Council is empowered 
to announce, with a view to prevent the prepon¬ 
derance of any community in the service, tho 
number of vacancies which shall be reserved for 
particular communities. No definite proportion 
is laid down As a matter of feet, the Muslims 
actually preponderate in this service. 

(4) Recruitment to tho Provincial Forest 
Service is at present in abeyance but the rules 
prescribe that the names of candidates who head 
the list at the examination up to doubte the 
number of vacancies are to be submitted to 
Government for final selection in order, so far os 
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possible, to give effect. to thu principle of adequate 
representation of different, commimitics. 

(5) In tho fSubordiimte Revenue Service it is 
laid rlowu that, not less than two and not. more 
than four Muslim* shall lie taken for every live 
Hindus, the ratio being determined in each year 
according to the comparative merits of the 
CHiididaf.es. 

(fi) In the ease ni sub-registrars there is no 
rule nor definite order prescribing the represen¬ 
tation of minority i. i ommnnities, but in tin* last 
four years Muslims mid non-Muslims have been 
appointed in tlie following proportion :— 


192.5 

:itu » 

192« 

2 to '.*» 

3 :(27 

G to 12 

102s 

4 to G. 


{7) In tho Subordinate Educational Service 
thero is an established convention that 3d per 
cent- of the total number of appointments me 
made from tho Muslim community provided that 
qualified candidates arc avnilnble. 


1^1 In the Excise department there is an order 
that in toe r* cruitment of excuse inspectors SO per 
rent. shuuM be Muslims. 

(!)) In the t o uj endivo department there is a 
definite order that- one-third of the new appoint¬ 
ments *«f inspectors and assistant rcgiatrais should 
he given to Muslims. 

(101 In the Agriculture department the usual 
rule in making appointments tu the subordinate) 
agricultural servin' is to appoint nno Muslim 
to every two Hindus. 

(11) In the Subordinate Police Service there 
is a regulation that Mohameduns shall not bn 
allowed to absorb more than hulf the appoint¬ 
ments. 

o. These examples are sufficient to shmv Hint, 
while Government policy has never been announced 
in pen end terms, the practice in the various depart¬ 
ments has been to k<*i:uic cither by definite rule 
fir by eonventifiii a proportion of Muslims which in 
most department* hus been fixed at 30 per rent. 

T. Sloan, 

10 . 12 . 2 *. 


Memorandum submitted by Mr. RAMA CHARANA, B.A., LL.B., Advocate to 
Chief Court of Oudh, and M.L.C. of U.P., Daliganj, Lucknow. 


Tho problem of the uplift of the depressed classes 
is one of vital importance and requiies immediate 
attention of the (Government. Sir Tcj Halmdur 
Napru onci? aptly remarked as follows :— 

“ I do say wlrnt is my most sincere conviction, 
that unless you arc able to solve your own social 
problems about the depressed cities and tlie un¬ 
touchables I do not see any real pro*pert for real 
genuine constitutionnl advance, and any constitution 
that you may get will certainly not arouse any interest, 
in me, because I do feel, hoxrsuever pood, howsoever 
perfect, howsoever ideal your constitution may be, 
unless you have pot the support, of tho minorities and 
unless you command the confidence of (hose \\horn in 
your vanity you may describe as depressed classes, 
your con-tiruion will nor be worth a da\*s purchase." 

U'liar is riu* rout eau.-e of the depredation of the 
depressed « losses ? Is there any inherent defect in 
them nr have they been brought down to this slot* 
by others 7 The root cmwo of depression may safely 
be described n$ follows : — 

The sn ralled high-chi.?* Hindus i. !ige usly believe 
that tho depressed classes me is-udraa anti us am-h their 
duty is t-u minister to the wants of the thiee legcnemte 
/ classes. They ora not entitled to acquire any soi: 
of education. They arc lowest in soeuiv. They have 
no right to enter the public services of the Govern¬ 
ment. They have im right of represent at mn in the 
proviucial «nd ecutral legislature*. m tli. 4 iovnl 
bodies, in the cabinet of the Provincial and Ceutml 
governments, in the pi am s-in-aid of educational nub 
other institutions. in the t’niversitios »'id in the 
secondary, p: unary and other t>pe of schools 
maintained by the Ntiite. As to the nm.-iv which have 
led tho sii'trailed h.gh-r!a.-‘s Hindus to entertain pucl. 
bolief I wili refer you to the address which J delivered 
president of the Special Session of tho Audi Hindu 
(Aboriginesl < Viiiiorcmv held oil the 2 !?;•): Januaiy. 
1928, at I-uckii w. Hti.ipy herewith enclosed.)* 

The next question as to whether the hiph-tlpss 
Hindus h.ivv conceded or nro they likely tp concede 
any statu-* of equality to them. That they have not, 
is patent fium tlie fact t hat the depressed classes have 
not even acquired bui'- literacy equal tu the high 
class Hindus. While literacy among ih»- high-cla.-s 
T-firirlua ij ■(..”» n.<> con ill fllCSO F|l)\ lti'Tj* it is unlv 
. .7 among the depp's.-ed classes, i■/»'»* page «»7 ■ 
Wetherill Commit tee'., Report, 1927. It is admit lid 
in the report that- this backwardness is dim to strong 
social pi '-judii.e ami tu '■•■ruumi: causes, r >"> page t>. 
This prejudice is to he /ound not only :u those iugh- 
chiss Hindus wno me admittedly too ( Mn.-ci vali\>-- ai d 
* Not printed. 


tun orthodox to allow unv sort of equality m the 
depressed classes but also in thosts who pose th-mwlves 
tu be tho accredited representatives of the depressed 
classes in the local bodies and the legislatures. The 
District and Municipal Boards am charged with the 
\luty of diffusion of primary education. liiu even 
these bodies discourage depressed class education, 
vide General Report on Public Instruction in tho 
United Provinces for the year ending 31>r March, 
1926, a 1 } page 41. About Rupees SO lacs arc grunted 
by Government to local bodies for primary education, 
hut only a little over a lac. is spent for depressed class 
education ami this pittance is year by year unproved 
in tho budget by the members of the Local Legisla¬ 
ture and Hindu members who are. as n rule, high- 
class Hindus, haw never raised their lit Tie linger 
against this unequal distiihutum. 

Tlie few qualhled men belonging to tiic d.-pressed 
classes try in vain for admission into the public 
services maintained by the Government and by tin.* 
local bodies. What is the resown? The reason cer¬ 
tainly is that tin: s<-|f-stylod guardians of tin* di pressed 
classes nra interested in excluding these men rmin all 
share in tho services. The few depressed class 
students who pu>s upper and lower primary Examina¬ 
tions after .surmounting all obstacles are not given 
rhiuicui in lb..- (iMching stc.ff with the rr-sidt tlmt nn 
impetus is left- f r parents of i hesc classes to >„<T:d rb.cir 
'■iuMren to school. Even purely depressed class 
schools me sraPeil by high-class Hindu t-'u, br-i> and 
rimy mmiag' < » uisfounc:,' tin* students of then** 

* lasses. rS'Ufic Du-rnct and Municipal Horn-is have 
appointed suj.orx i--.rs of tl.e depressed cla->: .-clnu-ls 
but in spiiu of the instructions of the Divisional 
Go'.ninLssionerx tu appoint men of tha depiesscd 
cl.sses in these posts we find that these instructions 
are disobeyed o;i some pretext or another. 

No lacmbei b*■longing to tho depressed classes 
has so tar been »!• cted tu any Tilunicipal or District 
Hoard m- to the Local Legislature with tin.* result 
that Government hn.-$ been r umpelled to in ruinate 
a member «f th«->o daises. Hut oven these solitary 
nominated s.:i * have been in ninny cases usurped 
by tlio high-cinss Hindus, the reason bi-ing that 
tiiu Minister in eh.irgc of Local Self Government 

either u hig:i-el:t*..-t Hindu or if a Moslem h« is 
under the jmlueu. i; tlie «.th'»r ministers i.iki ofljeml 
and arm uiliei.u uieinbcrM of tho Logislatiue whu are 
geiu*rall\- high Hindus. 

I am dceidedly of npini'-n that so long as the 
depressed ■his--, me politically associated with 
htgh-i'htss J lui'i ;.! it would remain a inero piuua 
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wish on tho part. of the Government mul the Indian 
lenders to democratic! the country. If you really 
desire to establish democracy, grant- them (separate 
electorates not. only in the local bodies hut. also in 
the local nod Centra] legislatures. (.live them effective 
representation in the services nmintnim.il hy tho 
government and the local bodies, in the cabinet of 
tho local find centia] legislatures, in tho grants in 
uid of educational and other institutions, in the 
universities and in tho secondary, primary and other 
types of schools maintained by the State. 

Hitherto u member hem «ml a member there 
has been nominated by tho Government to represent- 
the depressed classes in the local bodies. Loc al and 
central legislatures have each 11 nominated member 
of these* classes, in the (.'mined of State no repre¬ 
sentation has been given to the depressed classes. 
That this is not adequate representation is obvious. 
Moreover, there arc disadvantages under which a 
nominated member labours. In the fiist place 
he i.s either ft high-class Hindu or if a depressed class 
man he is generally ft hniiger-mi nt the high-chus 
Hindus and dues not voice the opinion of t he depressed 
classes. He is a mere puppet in their handx. Secondly, 
if ho is a tight sort of man and works for the good 
of his class he is at once condemned as n government 
man. 


The present method of election will not lie suitable 
to the depresses! classes seeing firstly, that they are 
economic, am! social slaves of the high-class Hindus, 
a ml secondly, that most of them arc too ignorant 
to realise the value of their votes. TheieLue in 
their ca.se only those persons should be enrolled as 
electors who lmvc certain educational qualifications 
as well ns those who may he nominated as oIn tors 
by the organisations of the depressed classes. 'I he 
number of electors will no doubt, be limited but only 
such electors will choose the real representatives 
of thft depressed classes. 

•Should for any reason election be nut desirable 
tho depressed classes must get os many nominated 
seats ns they arc numerically entitled to. Any less 
number will not give them effective representation. 

There should nlso he nt least one mend cr belonging 
to the depressed elapses in the ministry »«f the Luca) 
Government and in tho Cabinets of ti:e Provincial 
and Central Omen mien ts. Transferred departments 
are in charge of Ministers who if Hindus are ns n rule 
high-class Hindus, it i.s only just and proper looking 
to tho. treatment, meted out to the beptrs.-ed classes, 
that one Minister should be recruited trow the 
depressed classes. On tho same ground there should 
bo one member each in the Cabinets of the Provincial 
and Central Governments. 


Supplementary Memorandum submitted by Mr. RAMA CHARANA, B.A., LL.B, 


In continuation of rriv memorandum on tho subject- 
of the “depressed classes,’' I bt*g to submit tho 
following as a supplement thereto in view of the 
fact that I have not given the strength of tho depressed 
classes of the United Provinces of Agra and Gudh 
in t hat inemora riduin. 

Tho necessity of mentioning the mimericu] strength 
of the depressed classes becomes nil t he more important 
in view of the facts:-— 

(a\ that- nil the estimates hitherto made im» 

«.pen to thy conunou objection that they include 
untouchable classes only in spite of the admitted 
fiie.t that iu the United Provinces nt least tlio 
extent of tlie depressed classes includes many 
touchable classes who are generally regarded 
as Sudras like tho untouchables: 

(6) that tho United Province* Government 
Jmvc always shrunk owing to “the extreme 
delicacy of official sentiment ” from attempting 
even a rough estimate ; 

(r) tliat. the Government of India iinvc 
observed in their “ Note mi the Depressed 
Classes ” prepared «fc the request of tho tftuiiuorv 
Commission that ‘‘ there iia« accordingly l--«u 
no official definition of any castes or tribes of 
the community as depressed c-Jiis.vcs and tlic 
question whether or not any group of the. 
community socially depressed or treated us 
imt-'iioJjflble is it matter of local custom. If 
therefore the Commission desire to invest igute~ 
tlic question whether any particular caste or 
tnbe should or should not be doseiibed as 
* depressed,’ their enquiries would presumably 
lie made in the provinces eoni:e>-ned ”; 

(e) that tho estimates in liio Quinquennial 
Review of tho Progress of Education, 1 !<12— 

I HI 7 are open to the objection that “we an* left 
without precise information of tJ.« particular 
date on which Mr. .Sharp relied when reaching 

<* d\ I V. ki thi '.' iu ii'iCludn .<» r.\i.Iu<ii- .-ij\ 

particular caste " ; 

{/! that the estimate* bn-rd .-n the (Vn-us 
Report. 1021. according to Mr. Marten do 
not include (!) tin- full strength of the cii.-t«-s 
and tribes concerned ami (2l the tsibal ub»*i ivines 
more recently absorbed in Hinduism, niunv of 
whom tire cmisuiered. impure ’’ ; 


(g) Mr. Bajpai’s figures were contested by 
lino Uuhatlnr M. C. Rajah, M.L.A. in a letter 
to the “ Times of India,'' dated the loth May, 
192S; ami 

id) that the Franchise Committee s estimates 
of 1019 are inaccurate due probably to the fact 
that tho Committee “were not setting them¬ 
selves to the task of reacliing any authoritative 
total of what might- be called tie.* Depressed 
Class. They made a very rough division of 

i "Hindus into Brahmans, non-Brahmans anti 
others.” 

1 have stated above that the United Provinces 
Government have always shnuik from defining the 
extent of the “depressed classes.” The reason is 
not. far to seek, the word ” depressed “ does not 
literally wean untouchable but in course of time 
it lifts associated with it. the idea of untouelmbilily. 
It is because of this idea of untouch ability in the 
term "depressed” that tho Government shrink 
to call any castes "depressed.” Many castes also 
who arc undoubtedly depressed in the projier sense 
of the tcJTn do not like to call them.-dvvs depressed 
for the seine rciusou. It is imperative that a suitable 
term acceptable to all concerned i ^ cmned. I 
would suggest that ih*i term “ Hindu backward 
classes ” be adopted. 

Wo all know what cartes in tbe><* provinces are 
considered as depressed class*'* In “ champions of 
those classes and by Government itself.” It is in 
its original literal sense that the word lnvs been , 
used by the Go vein in cut of these province*. This 
Government has never usi d untouchability os tiie 
test of depression, and rightly too. In other words, 
political a.s opposed to social depress inn. hns been 
the test, with the U. P. Government. If the Govern¬ 
ment were to udoj«fc untouchability as the teat many 
castes who though not untouchable bul who an* 
iis depressed as untouchable*, would iut b** covered 

is to give sp-tiul protection to th>* classes who mo 
politically backward cither duo to uiite'.iohnbiiily 
or any other cruises. Political rather than social 
reform is the aim of us all. 

I-endeis like Mr. Jaynknr, M.L.A., ni>p the term 
to include both louchables and unru.iehublcs as is 
apparent from his resolution in the Assembly to 
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the effect that special educational facilities be given 
to untouchables and oJ/w depressed classes. 

The next question that arises is whether there are 
concrete instances in which this Government has 
; actually acted upon its secret definition have 
regarded as “ depressed classes '* both touchable 
and untouchable classes, generally regarded as 
Sudrss. To answer this question we shall have 
to refer to the nominations the Government has made 
from time to time from the depressed classes. Take 
the instance of the village Panchayats. I reproduce 
below the question which I put to the Government 
on the 20th June, 1927, in the Legislative Council 
and the reply of the Government given in its answer :— 

Question No. 101—Will the Government be pleased 
to state the total member of Village Panchayats 
in the different districts of these provinces ? How 
may Punches and Sarpanches out of these belong 
to the depressed classes in each Panchayat? Will 
the Government be pleased to give the names and 
castes of such depressed class Punches and Sarpanches. 

-The Honourable Nawab Mohammad Yusuf :— 
A statement (not printed in the proceedings) con¬ 
taining the information is laid on the honourable 
member's table. 


It would appear that the statement was not printed 
in the proceedings of the Council because it is very 
big and unwieldy, containing 102 foolscap pages. 
It was put on my table and I will place it in original 
before the Commission at the proper time. I give 
below the principal castes of the different punches 
And sar-punches of the depressed classes mentioned 
in the statement. They are as follows arranged in 
alphabetical order according to the arrangement 
of castes given in Table XIII A and C, Part II, 
VoL XVI, of the Census Report, 1921 :— 


(1) Ahir 

(2) Ahar 

(3) Baghban 

(4) Barai 

(5) Barhai 

(6) Bari 

(7) Bhangi* 

(8) Bhar 

(9) Bharbhunja 

(10) Bhoksha* 

(11) Chamar 

(12) Darzi 

(13) Dhanuk 

(14) Dhobi 
(16) Dhunia 
(16) Dorn 

(Plains)* 

| Dusadh 


In) 


(18) Paqir 

(19) Gadariya 

(20) Goad* 

(21) Goria 

(22) Gujar 

(23) Habura* 

(24) Halwai 

(25) Kachi 

(26) Hill Depres¬ 
sed Classes 

(27) Kahar 

(28) Kalwar 

(29) Kewat 

(30) Khatik 

(31) Kisan 

(32) Koeri 

(33) Kol 

(34) Kori 
(53) Others 


(35) Kuznhar 

(36) Kunni 

(37) Lodha 

(38) Lohar 

(39) Luniya 

(40) Mali . 

(41) Mallah 

(42) Murao 

(43) Nai 

(44) Nat* 

(45) Pasi 
(43) Saini 

(47) Sainthwar 

(48) Sonar 

(49) Tamboli 

(50) Teli 

(51) Tharu* 

(52) Thathera 


I have not mentioned in the above list the names 
of sub-castes and minor castes entered in the Govern¬ 
ment statement as they are covered by' one or other 
of the castes mentioned above or are covered by 
No. 53. The castes marked • are not in the Govern¬ 
ment statement because no meifcer of them has 
been admitted to any village Pau-'—y.it as their 
position in society is very low ami some of them 
are gipsies and considered as . criminal tribes. The 
Hill Depressed classes mentioned at No. 26 are not 
included in the Government statement because the 
Government have not nominated members of the 
hill depressed classes to any panchayat about which 
there is a just grievance and a point has actually 
been made by Munshi Hari Tamta, member. District 
and Municipal Boards Almora, and Chairman of 
tire Kiunaon Shilpkar Sabbha (Union of Industrial 
workers) Almora, U. P. India, in Pam. 4 of hia 
memorandum submitted to the Commission.* 

Similar instances are found in the nominations 
made by Government to District and Municipal 
Boards and also to the Council, e.g., my question 
No. 90 put on the 4th March, 1927, in the Legislative 
• Vide pp. 353-4. 


Counoil and its answer by Government reproduced 
below :— 

Will the Government be pleased to state the castes 
of the depressed class nominated members shown 
in the statement of the said answer for 1924-25 I (The 
answer referred to is starred question No. 1 of Khan 
Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain of June 25, 1926, 
regarding the strength of the Hindu, Muslim, Indian 
Christian and Depressed class members of different 
local Boards, which is printed in Appendix A, pages 
1 to 3, of the Representation of the Muslims of U. P. 
to the Commission.) 

The Honourable Nawab Muhammad Yusuf :— 
Kumhar, Jatiya, Kachhi, Pasi, Teli, Chamar, Nai 
and Bhangi. 

Of these 1, 3, 5 and 7 are touchable and the rest 
untouchable depressed classes. 

As regards instances of the nominations to the 
Legislative Council the rule is that the Governor 
will nominate a member representative of the classes 
who in his opinion are depressed classes. Here 
again the rule has been framed in such language 
because of the delicacy of official sentiment. I am 
the present member of the Council and I belong to 
the Mallah caste which is touchable. Mr. Khem 
Chand who preceded me belongs to Jatiya, a sub¬ 
caste of Chamare. 

Thus there is no doubt that the castes given above 
are depressed classes. None of these castes except 
Bhangies are strictly speaking untouchable*. In 
these Provinces untouchability of the type obtaining 
in Madras is unknown. Here nobody considers 
himself polluted by the shadow of anybody nor 
even by touch except that of Bhangies, Here we 
have very little or no untouchability and that also 
is fast dying out. But the privilege of touch has 
nothing to do With political rights. K ah are have 
been touchable* always but they are as backward 
politically and economically as are the Chaxnars. 
Then again the same caste which is touchable in 
one place is untouchable in another place. In the 
Kumaun division all castes except Brahmans, 
Thakurs and Baniyas are untouchables while most 
of these are touchables in the plains. In this con¬ 
nection the following remarks in the memorandum 
of Mr. Ram Prasad, Ahir, Pleader, Tulsi Ram’s 
Compound, Sulfcanptir, Oudh,* are very important:— 

"(I) The majority of the population of India is 
made up of Hindus which consist of various castes, 
which can easily be divided politically into two 
classes—the higher (i.e., those who wear sacred 
cord) and the lower (».«., those Who do not wear 
sacred cord) including Chamare and sweepers. 

“ (2) (a) Really speaking the Lower classes as 
defined in para. 1 above, have politically the same 
disabilities, as against the Higher Classes such as 
Ahirs, Gadaryas are labourers in the field just as 
a Chamar is : they are all subject to * begor 1 the 
former are in this line put to more work than the 
latter, because they can touch and carry eatables 
and draw water for the higher classes. 

" (6) It may be said that the Lower classes are 
made up of the middle classes and the Lower castes 
—amongst the former may be mentioned the Ahirs, 
Gadariyas, Kumiis, etc., and among the latter the 
Chamare, Sweepers, Dhobis, etc., but this classifica¬ 
tion is a thing of the past and cannot be made cast- 
wise now-a-days, for: 

“ Now the Brahmans and Kahattriyas have taken 
to agriculture leaving their own occupation—the 
major portion of the lftnd in the villages is under 
their cultivation, the Lower classes have usually 
small holdings. * 

“ The British Officers in the Civil and Militaiy 
employ employed sweepers and Chamare as their 
bearers and 4 Ayahs ’ and thus raised the status of 
many of their families. 

" On the other hand Chamare have thriven by 
Hide work and many of them are amongst the first 
class rich families—such as in C awn pore Rai Sanwal 
Dass family and others.” 

* Vide p. 354. 
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TJjmsc cntiti.'n are considered depressed not only 
by Government but by the so-called untouchables 
and the so-called high class Hindus. Dr. JDlian 
Singh L.H.M.S. (Homeo), Pn*sidcnt, All India 
Jatao (a «nct of Charnar, %vho are untouchables) 
and other Depressed Classes Association, Slmghonj, 
Agrn, in his memorandum to the Coin mission at 
pago 4 remarks:— 

*' As a matter of fnct there does lint appear to bo 
any earthly reason why 60 per cent, of the total 
Hindu population will allow themselves in bo ill- 
treated by 40 per cent, caste Hindus/’ The 110 per 
cent. Depressed (’lasses referred to in the above 
observation are composed of as follows accord ini; 
to Census of 1921 :— 

Touchable Depressed classes, e.g.. 

Turn..,lie*. Kuchhie* and Kalis rs, etc. 13,973,1*8 

uiJiw.ii »•; • ... 

Doms, Bhsngies, etc. ... ... 14,G9J,818 


28,667.004 

P-uja Bahadur Ivushal Pal Singh, M.A., LL.B., 
M.L.C., Minister for Education, and member. U. P. 
Simon Committee speaks exactly of the same per¬ 
centage GU in ilia memorandum at page 12 to the 
Statutory Commission. 

It will thus be seen that both touchable and un¬ 
touchable castes mentioned above have been con¬ 
sidered as depressed classes in these provinces both 
by champions of these classes and also by Government 
itself and census authorities. 

The enumeration of castes given by U. P. Govern-- 
meiit published at page 5 of the Note on Depressed 
classes submitted by the Government of Indirt* is 
admittedly a list of untouchable depressed, classes 
only vide page 2 of the note. Secondly it does not 
exhaust utl the castes that are considered uut-oucliable 
in those provinces, e.f/., Pasi Dusadh, Habura, 
Gond. Kol, Nat, etc., liave boon omitted. 

I have suit! in my previous memorandum that the 
dopi-east d daises me regarded ns Sin Iras by the 
so-calli-d high class Hindus, but its a matter of fact 
they are the descendants of the aborigines uf India 
who had a civilization of their own. All the csstee 
which make up tlie Sudra class have certain customs 
which nre common to them all, but. they have nothing 
in corn cion with the high class Mtudus. 

The custom of widow re-inaninge, the Pandisyat 
system and worship of family g-.ds- is common to 
all the so-called Kudins but. is not. foiuul among the 
high classes. Widow re-marriage is aetunily pro¬ 
hibited by the religious books of Hindus. It is true 
that u f.*w men of some of the»c •-.isles have recently 
starred Knbhas and el aim to be Iv-h.i! rriytis, Yaiskyas 
and even Brail:nans, e.rj., some Jntiya. Gham&rs 
have started their Sabha und«i tie: name of d&t&va 
Mnha .Subha und claim to he Kslmttriyas. Some 
mumhers of Nai (barber) caste claim to be Brahmans. 
Some Telia and Blmrjis claim to be V'nishyns. But 
these claims have never been accepted by the high 
cliwrt Hindus. Only recently at Rajupurinilie district 
of Banda some Kaiwars who claim to be Kslmttriyas 
had pu. on sacred thread in obedience to a resolution 
of rlu’ir .Vlitha Sublui. They were subjected to various 
sorts of indignities by the high class Hindus, a report 
of which appeared in several newspapers. I myaelf 
had put ourtaiu questions ahum- it in Council but 
they were disallowed on technical grounds. In this 
connection the remarks of Mr. Ram Prasad Ahir, 
Picador, of Sultanpur (Oudh) are pertinent and are 
quoted below :— 

" (2)—(c) All the castes which make up the lower 
classes, as defined in para. 1 above have certain 
customs (social and religious), which are common 
to them all, but they have nothing in common with 
the higher classes. 

“ These are as under:— 

“ (o) All these castes { e.g those who do not 
wear the sacred cord) drink wine. I mean by 
• Pkfe Vol. V., p. 1345. 


usage there is no prohibition and consequently 
no fear of being out-rusted like thr Higher 
castes. It is quite a different matter that some 
personally for some reason or other may not- 
drink. 

(6) “ Remarriage (widow) is allowed, 

(r) " There are caste Pancliaiyets- 
(d) “Twice at harvest, season each of these 
castes worship their family god? which is mostly 

‘ common to each. At this worship no Brahman 
can preside and the gods worshipped find no 
place in tlie Bt.ihmaniial dictionary. 

“ The question then arises why other* arc regarded 
(socially ) to be n little better than the other. The 
reason is not far to seek—and it is that, th.j former 
have placed themselves a little under the B rail man 
influence the latter did not yield to Brahmanical 
pressure—the former invito Brahmai»s to solemnise 
marriage*, the latter perform marriages by themselves. 

" All t-hi'.so settle their matrimonial and social 
disputes by themselves by their caste ‘ Panehavals 1 
and a Brahman has no liand in it. Supposing a 
Ahir Panel i ay at ad mi l red a Chumar into his brother¬ 
hood, all that a Brahman or with him the higher 
castes now ran do is that they may refrain from 
drinking water touched bv the Ahirs,and the Brahman 
may refuse to solemnise marriages, norm of which 
would bo of any consequence whatsoever, fur that 
is the crttfO with Mohammad an s and others ns well. 

' 4 It is true that some selfish persons instigated by 
the like of the higher class, liave starred Sabha* 
wherein some of these castes claim to be ' Kshattriyas.’ 
To make claim on religious grounds is one tiling, tho 
present worth, tho present position as acknowledged 
by the rest of the population is another and is what 
haa to be taken into consideration. 

“ It is dearly to the advantage of higher chiss.cs 
that when the question of entry into Legislature 
comes they may tell that some of th- se castes are 

* Kshatirivna ’ because in that way they would bo 
able to go there to the entire exclusion of these cartes 
who are far inferior to them in education, money and 
other requisites, and cannot compete with them, 
and thus 1 hey would succeed in keeping these CustcS 
behind aa before. 

11 If these castes were acknowledged to be 
Kahafctriyaa, the Kahattriya Sabha would have 
absorbed their Sabha, and they would exist no 
more. On the contrary in the Ksh&ttriya Sabha, 
no Ahir, Gadariya* Kurmi or any member of the 
Lower class was ever invited. There is a proverb 
running :■—■ 

“ Ahir, Gad.aria, Pasi ” 

" Tinon Satya Naai.” 

meaning Ahir, Gadariya, Pasi, all the three are the 
destroyers of the truth. 

“ Those who do not wear the sacred cord are 
enjoined not to read the Vedas and are classed as 

* Sudrasd There is a proverb running t— 

— — * “ Gagri Dana ’* 

“ Sud Otana ” 

“ As soon as a Sudra has a goblet full of corn he 
becomes proud, that is, to say, he must be constantly 
kept to live from hand to mouth (lest he might 
go on strike). 

“ Bom and brought up with these ideas, how can 
the higher classes have any sympathy with tlie 
lower classes 7 

M It would be worth while to enquire what treat¬ 
ment is meted out to these castes by tho lugliei 
classes:— 

“ (o) In villages. 

“ (6) By the higher class men, who alone 
occupy the public offices when they deal with 
the lower class men in their official capacity. 

“ (c) In how many oases when redress is 
sought by the Lower classes against a Higher 
class man, the Case-never comes to court at all, 
owing to undue pressure of the higher classes.” 
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1 have said in my previous Memorandum that the 
root cause of the degradations of the depressed 
dosses is not. <’wa to any inherent defect in them. 
They arc aw stnrag in intellect as the high class 
Hindus and tl'o Muslima are. Very little or no 
opportunity of education has been given to these 
classes, .yet I can point out BCores of graduates and 
at least alni.it two dozen lawyers. It ib an indication 
of ignorance or i ven selfishness on the part of those 
who any that they are not strong in intellect. Even 
in JJrhidi Ruj the depressed classes have been given 
very little opportunities for education and the high 
class Hindus have not failed to discourage their 
cducati'.n whenever and wherever they can. I 
quote In-low the remarks of Rai Sahib Pandit 
Nukhdro IVwari, B.A., a member of the Educational 
Services of these Provinces and a gentleman of the 
brahman class. The remarks quoted below were 
made by him as a member of the Committee ap¬ 
pointed” by the United Provinces Government to 
inquire into and report on the state of primary 
education of boys of the Muslim community and of 
educationally backward communities in tfae United 
Provinces :— 

“ As the development of education in uiiy country 
dependg on its special circumstances such n* uld 
tradition,'public opinion, etc., education both in rmal 
and urban areas lu re was confined nnnmi^t the literary 
classes only. Tin? backward communities were 
allowed to remain in ignorance as they were fcr/ore 

.The high class and literate 

Hindu communities, particularly the ZmnindArs, dis¬ 
couraged the backward classes to educate their boys 
os they did not like the latter to become more learned 
and question their authority over them. The teachers 
who hap]lend to belong to literate communities did 
not admit boys uf untouchable classes for one reason 
or another. Only a few boys of KnJiHrs. Ahirs, Xais, 
etc., were taken in to Berve them as menial servants.' 1 

Add to this the instance’ from the Government 
Report- on Public Instruction in the United Provinces 
for the year ending* 3lst March, 1026, page 41, 
mentioned in my previous Memorandum, showing 
that even District and Municipal Boards, who are 
charged with the duty of diffusion of education 
ariH-ng depressed classes, discourage the same. 
There is another instance of a member of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council publicly ridiculing the attempt of the 
nominated depressed class representative to get a 
resolution passed through the Council recommending 
the grant of certain scholarships for the children of 
the depressed classes. He considers the imparting 
of ediu-at ion to depressed classes as objectionable as 
it i.s t.u put on foot leather dress on head and the 
baud dirss on foot. 

Therefore the charge of weakness of intellect in 
the depressed classes is unfounded. They have not 
bet-ii ;;ivcn opportunities of developing their intellect. 

Ii. bus been suggested by some that depressed 
pIh-.-h - are a disorganized body. Cohesion is Wanting 
in ilicio. No one man can represent their views. 
To siadi criticism my answer is that this ground is 
din-cud against suitability of democracy itrelf to 
Hindus in general. Hinduism is only another name 
of cf>n iinunalism. A Brahman cores for a Brahman, 
a AV'mttriya for a Kshattriya and a Bania for a 
Bruns. Nepotism is the rule with Hindus. Snn- 
ghiujui movement is a proclamation of want of 
houn^eneity among the Hindus. 

Then it is said that depressed classes will be in the 
hands of Swaraj -non-Nationalist party if they are 
given separate electorates. My humble submission 
is that the depressed classes want their separation 
from Hindus, who are mainly responsible for sup¬ 
pression of these classes even according to the Nehru 
Committee it is unreasonable to suppose that they 
will side with Swaraj and Nationalist parties which 
are composed mainly of high class Hindus. 


Statement showing the totulation or the 

DEPRESSED CLASSES IN THE UNITED PBOVZNOE8 

(British Territory) according to the Cenbub 
op 1921, Vol. XVI, Pabt II, Table XIII 
A. AND C. 


I.—Depressed Classes 
(Touchables and Untouchables). 


(a) Brahmanic Hindus. 


No. 

Castes. 



Total. 

1. 

Ahar ... 



398,939 

2. 

Ahir 



3,647,022 

3. 

Baghban ... 



114,489 

4. 

Barai 



141,230 

6. 

Barhai 



468,730 

6. 

Bari 



66,218 

7. 

Bhongi* ... 



343,246 

8. 

* Bhar* 

... 


419,413 

9. 

Bharbhunja 



263,844 

10. 

Bhokaha* 



7,490 

11. 

Chamar* ... 



6,749,971 

12. 

Darzi* 


... 

73,273 

13. 

Hill Depressed Classes* 


231,647 

14. 

Dhanuk* ... 

... 


122,721 

15. 

Dhobi* ... 

... 


602,394 

10. 

Dbunia* ... 

... 


• 22.437 

17. 

Dom (Plains) 

* . 


14,082 

18. 

Dusodh* ... 

... 


72,860 

19. 

Foqir 

. 


104,792 

20. 

Gadariya ... 

. 


924,088 

21. 

Gond* 

... 


106,887 

22. 

Goria 

- ... ... 


80,825 

23. 

Gujar 

.. 

... 

267,995 

24» 

Habura* ... 

... ‘ 


1,509 

679,000 

26. 

Kachhi 

. 


26. 

Kurmi 

... 


1,726,632 

27. 

Kahar. ... 

... 


1,064,618 

28. 

Xewat 

... 


464,655 
176,992 

29. 

Khatik* ... 

... 


30. 

Kisan 



316,786 

433.077 

31. 

Koeri 



32. 

Kol* 

... ... 


68.211 

33. 

Kori* 

... 

... 

789,513 

34. 

Kumhar ... 

... 


689,422 

36. 

Kalwar 

... 


264,373 

36. 

Lodha 

... 


1.012,492 

37. 

Lohar 

... 


478,942 

38. 

Luniya 



417,981 

39. 

Mali 



184,036 

40. 

Mallah ... 

. 


211,422 

41. 

Mur ho 

. . 


698,805 

42. 

Nai 

... 


621,664 

43. 

Nat* 

... 


40,014 

44. 

Paei* 

. 


1,320,506 

46. 

Saini 

. 


67,908 

48. 

Sainthwor 

. 


123,424 

47. 

Sonar 

... 


248,621 

48. 

Tamboli ... 

. 


62,579 

49. 

Teli 

. 


703,590 

60. 

Tharu* 

. 


28,930 

61. 

Thathera ... 

... ... 


17,217 

62. 

Others* 

. 


1,965,523 



Total 


29,016,893 


(b) Arya Hindus. 



No. 

Castes. 



Total. 

1. 

Chamar 



6,308 

2. 

Others 



81,974 



Total 


88,372 



Grand Total 


29,106,265 
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1J .—Hh:h Cl.\s 


(a) Brahmanic Hindus. 


No. 

Castes. 

Total. 

1. 

Agarwal . 

. 301,105 

2. 

Agrahri . 

. 78,170 

3. 

Bhat . 

. 70,465 

4 

Bhuinhar. 

. 187,184 

5. 

Brahman. 

. 4,343,786 

6. 

Goshain . 

. 108,132 

7. 

Halwai . 

. 51,999 

8. 

Jat . 

. 688.889 

9. 

Kayaath. 

. 442,950 


f Raj put . 

.1 

10. ■ 

< Thakur . 

. V 3,051,521 


( Kshattriya. 

.J 

11. 

Taga . 

. 94,530 


Total ... 0,415,731 


(M Ary a Hmh1u< 

No. Cast is. 

1. Brahman. 

2. Jat . 

3. Rajput . 

4. Vaish . 


Total. 

25,658 

29,378 

39,927 

22,228 


Total ... 117,201 


Grand Total 


9,532,032 


Rama Chabana, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate M.L.C., Member of 
the Committee of the U.P. 
Legislative Council, to work 
in joint Conference with the 
Indian Statutory Commis¬ 
sion. 


Memorandum submitted by the ALL 

The problem of the representation of the depressed 
Hasses is one of vital importance and requires to be 
attended to very thoroughly without any further 
tit-lay. It is of paramount importance that the term 
*’ depressed classes " he defined ami the meaning of 
the expression he fixed once for nil. The vagueness 
of the expression has been most prejudicial to the 
interests oi tiio classes who ought, really to have been 
covered by it and the efforts to ameliorate their con¬ 
dition by allotting seats to them in the District and 
Municipal Boards were neutralised hy the speoious 
claims of other communities to be included among 
them on t.he score of their backwardness in education. 
The Mahometans, for instance. would like to have 
thtsir full share as a separata community and yet take 
u share out of tho small slice of rights given to the 
depressed classee. All India Shri Jatav Mahasabha 
which is an association of tho Jatav community- 
otherwise known as Chamars—urges the necessity 
of confining the use of the term to suoh classes among 
the Hindus from whose hands the upper classes of 
Hind us would not take anything to eat or drink. 

Our Mahasabha is fully alive to the fact that there 
can be no advancement so long as there is no real 
improvement in the political status of a community. 
Much of the degraded condition of the depressed 
classes would disappear as soon as the Government 
would improve their political status—a fact which 
would favourably affect their social, intellectual and 
eoonomic condition. It is idle to attribute the 
depression of the depressed classes to the religious 
and social system of the Hindus. If Government 
were to improve their political status by giving them 
honorary offices, adequate representation on local 
bodies and legislatures and in public services, com¬ 
mensurate with their numerical strength, their social 
position would automatically improve and social 
injustice would become a thing of the post. For the 
social position of the depressed classes would rise 
pari passu with the rise in their economic condition— 
a thing which is inconceivable in the case of any com¬ 
munity without an advancement in its political 
status. It is not enough for Government to make 
them equal in the eye of law or to give them equal 
opportunities with caste Hindus, Muslima or Chris¬ 
tians. It is the duty of the Government to place them 
in such a position as would enable them to avail them- 
selvos of these opportunities. In order to bring 
about tho above result our Mahasabha would place 
before you the following recommendations in the 
hope that they would be adopted by you in your 
roport to be submitted to His Imperial Majesty in tho 
near future. 

1. It is absolutely necessary that seats in every 
Council and Assembly, in every* Municipal and 
District Board, and in every Town and Notified Area 
should be reserved for the depressed classes in pro¬ 
portion to their numerical strength. 


INDIA SHRI JATAV MAHASABHA. 

That it appears from the Census report of 1911 that 
the community of Jatavs, more generally known as 
Chamars, is regarded as a depressed class and that it 
is numerically the most important among the de¬ 
pressed classes. 

That out of a total non-Muslim population of 33 
millions of these provinces the depressed classes 
roughly claim 9 millions and of these again Chamars 
alone number more than 8 millions. 

Our Mahasabha is not very keen about the method 
of filling up those seats so long as they can be certain 
of those seats—though it undoubtedly realises the 
necessity for giving them some training in the elective 
system. We leave it to you to judge for yourselves 
as to whether there was any connection between the 
system of separate electorates and the present com¬ 
munal unrest in India, and in the light of that opinion 
to deride whether it would be to the advantage of the 
depressed classes to have a separate electorate for 
themselves. 

2. Our Mahasabha strongly recommends ths 
necessity for giving Honorary Magistracies, Munsif- 
shipe and other superior posts—honorary and stipen¬ 
diary—to the depressed classes just as they are given 
to the other communities in India. We do not know 
if you are aware that there is not a single magistrate 
or judge, a single civil, military or police officer from 
among the truly depressed classes in the whole length 
and breadth of India. It is impossible for the 
depressed classes to make any advance so long as the 
inactivity of the Government resulting in their non- 
recruitment in any of the superior grades of service 
or office allows the people at large to t hink of them as 
degraded, depressed and incompetent. So, it is 
absolutely necessary that recruitment from among 
the depressed classes be marie in all the public 
services of the land including the Army, the Police, 
-and- the Executive. 

3. The growth of education is a factor which you 
are going seriously to consider while making recom¬ 
mendations for the future. Our Mahasabha is fully 
alive to tho value of education and regrets that it 
cannot give a good account of the depressed classes 
owing to the various handicaps under which they 
have been working for generations together. It is 
most unfortunate that communities who form numeri¬ 
cally a majority of tho Hindu population and count 
themselves by tens of mill ions should have been in 
such Rollossal ignorance even after the most benign 
rule of til© British Government for over a century and 
a half owing to the grants for education being 
generally utilised for other communities, who are 
more powerful and favourably situated. Our Maha- 
sabha submits that ample and special provision be 
made for the education of tho depressed classes, that 
free education—primary, secondary, and high—be 
provided for them, and that an additional impetus be 
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Memorandum submitted by Munshi Hari Tamta. 


given to it by providing special scholarships for 
them 

The above are tho points to which our Mahasabha 
begs to invite your attention inasmuch as they fail 
clearly within the scope of your enquiry. There are, 
however, many other important tilings to which the 
Mahasabha has been drawing the attention of the 
Indian Govemmont and to some of which our Maha¬ 
sabha would like to make a passing reference in the 
course of this Memorandum of theirs. 

(a) The Mahasabha requested the Government to 
pass laws declaring the right of the depressed classes 
in general to the use of common and public wells, 
tanks, etc. 


(6) Ihe Mahasabha requested the Government to 
appoint a committee for enquiring into the hardships 
to which the depressed classes are subjected at the 
hands of the upper classes in the rural areas by being 
forced to do ** Begar ” and to submit to other ini¬ 
quities. 

Our Mahasabha would request your commission 
to direct the Indian Government, if possible, with 
reference to the matters mentioned above. 

In conclusion our Mahasabha hopes to deal more 
fully with the aforesaid matter through their repre¬ 
sentatives in tho course of their evidence before the 
commission as also before the Indian Committees, if 
and when they are appointed. 


Memorandum submitted by MUNSHI HARI TAMTA, Member District Board and 
Municipal Board, Almora, and Chairman of the Kumaon Shikar Sabha (Union 
of Industrial Workers), Almora, United Provinces, India. 


As representing the union of Industrial workers in 
the Alomora district of the province of Kumaon, who 
number some 130,000, I beg to bring to the notice of 
the Commission certain facts regarding the community 
for which I speak, and to submit with great respect 
some demands and requirements that we feel to be 
matters of simple justice and expediency with 
regard to our claims and rights as loyal subjects of 
the King-Emperor. 

1. We welcome with cordial goodwill and earnest 
hopes the Commission and its members trusting that 
it will set right many ancient wrongs that have long 
afflicted the depressed classes who have been for so 
many centuries treated as outcast, “untouchable” 
and less than human, indeed as mere slaves and 
chattels, by the superior caste. As a community we 
have one and all joined in welcoming the coming of 
the commission to this country, and have not joined 
in any “ boycott ” of the same. 

2. While disclaiming any feelings of hatred or 
active enmity towards other classes, we would point 
out briefly that., as an historical fact, the community 
to which we belong represents the aborigines of 
India who were conquered and enslaved in early 
times, and in the ancient writings are spoken of with 
contempt anti opprobrium as “ Disgris ” (conquered 
people) and “ Nishadas ” (unconqucred wild tribes) 
and comprehensively as “ Shudras ” or inferior 
people. The scorn which is reflected in those scrip¬ 
tures has been our lot through ail the ages and wo 
have become only too well accustomed to be treated 
with spite and contempt, while at the same time made 
to bear the burden of every menial and toilsomo 
labour at tho mercy of our roasters and employers the 
members of rite superior castes. Books of modern 
historians impress tts that os a people we once lived 
free and untrammelled with civilisations of our own, 
which in some cases were learnt and borrowed by 
the conquerors, who in course of time reduced us to a 
state of slavery and weakness from which we have 
never been permitted to rise. Our lot has been to a 
great extent like that of Paais, Pariahs and Pan- 
chamas, Maharas, Chamars, etc., of tho rest of India, 
though in this hill province we have laboured under 
some special disabilities which I will endeavour to 
point out for your kind consideration. 

3. Tho population of the Kumaon province, of 
which the Almora district forms a part, consists of 
three main classes, tho Brahmans, Rajputs and the 
artisans and labourers to whom the name “ Dora " 
has up to tb»» present time been usually given. (It 
may be mentioned that by an order of the United 
Provinces Government in last year this opprobrious 
name is no longer to bo applied to us in any public 
document-} There are in addition some Mohamme¬ 
dans, numbering not much more than a thousand of 
the three classes mentioued above, the first two, 
namely, the Brahmans and Rajputs (a general name 
applied to farmers ip Northern India without reference 

z l!54ti 


to race) were immigrants from the plains, who gradu¬ 
ally dispoesessed the original inhabitants And reduced 
them to a servile condition. We have no desire to 
embarrass the Government by excessive claims, but 
your petitioners humbly desire to maintain their 
rights to that ordinary justice and humane considera¬ 
tion on the part of the superior castes, which are now¬ 
adays extended to all classes of the people in modem 
states but which are in many ways denied to the 
members of our depressed community by custom and 
practice which require to be modified in several 
directions. We beg to point out that the artisan 
class to which we belong in this province are in the 
peculiar position of being considered outcaste or 
“ untouchable" while in other parte of Indio the 
members of our class such as masons, carpenters, 
blaeksznith, workers in copper and farm labourers 
enjoy a better status and public esteem. It seems 
hard that useful workers of every kind should thus 
be included in one low and dospised class of “ Doma.” 
We cannot, of course, expect Government at one 
stroke to remove social Btigmas of this kind, which 
are of ancient local origin, but we hope to be relieved 
of invidious burdens and tyrannies which have no 
foundation in law, and to havo our share of ordinary 
advantages such as those of Education, in proportion 
to our numbers and general usefulness. 

4. We also beg to point out that, partly as a result 
of this general outc&sting of the artisans class in this 
province, the whole community forms a remarkably 
united body as is shown by their unanimity in 
making the present appeal, in contrast with the posi¬ 
tion, in other parts of the country, where each craft 
is more or less Isolated from others. 

6. As examples of tho treatment of which we com¬ 
plain the following may be mentioned :— 

(a) The Punchayat system recently established 
was no doubt intended to secure the ends of justice 
and fairness, hut actually has resulted in hardship 
to the unprivileged classes. The membera of the 
“ Punch “ are always men of higher castes—we know 
of only one case of a “ shilpknr ” member of a puncha¬ 
yat. The treatment we receive from those bodies is 
often most unfavourable. Claims are made against 
us regarding old debts and tho like, which are often 
decided against us without proof. Fines are often 
imposed for various inadequate reasons, and we have 
no redress, although the system of “Begar" or 
forced labour has been abandoned by Govt, in these 
hills yet unpaid labour is often exacted from us by the 
superior castes. When disease has occurred disinfec¬ 
tion is often carried out by the simple plan of burning 
houses or driving the family concerned out of the 
village. In many places we suffer greatly from not 
being allowed access to wells. The majority of our 
people have to live in hovels on the outskirts of the 
villages anil as they are landless, even the hovels in 
which they live are'built on land which docs not 
belong to them. The agricultural labourers can get 
work only at sowing and harvesting seasons, and 
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with regard to others, such as caq^enters, masons and 
smiths, the work is irregular and the wages generally 
insufficient to support the families. Most of the 
people are in. a half-starved and semi-naked condition, 
in a tract of country which has severe winter seasons. 
Much has been done of late by the Government to 
remove grievances connected with tho forests and the 
supplies of fodder and fuel, but we are sorry to say 
that the Lxisting rules make it impossible for members 
of the depressed classes to gain any advantage from 
the new arrangement. We aro kept in a state of 
abject subjection by having to depend Bolelv upon 
the high-caste Hindus for food and shelter. We are 
always liable to be turned out of our homes by the 
ground landlords. There are many compulsory 
duties which we have to perform on occasion of 
marriages, funerals, etc. of the higher castes and 
fines and dues are taken from us on many pretences 
which it would be tedious to relate. 

{&) Another cause of dissatisfaction is the inade¬ 
quate provision for the education of our children. It 
is true that a beginning lias been made by the District 
Boards, but it is quite insufficient for our members 
and requirements. There are at present 2,005 
scholars from our community in primary schools 
under the Almora District Board. Twelve depressed 
class schools have been started at an annual cost of 
Rs. 5000/- only eleven of our children receive scholar¬ 
ships. No lad of our commtmity has ever graduated 
or even passed the Entrance or High School standard 
though one is now studying at Almora in class XI. 
We need a large extension of educational advantages, 
increase of (special schools (if tho caste people continue 
to debar us from the ordinary schools) and more 
encouragement in the way of scholarships and in 
general, due opportunity for our children to gain the 
necessary equipment for being useful workmen to 
form an intelligent electorate and for boys of superior 
ability to better their position. 

(c) It has to be further pointed out that none of 
our community are now able to hold land in their 
own right. Some are Sirtans cultivating ground, 
which they took over from their forefathers or others, 
and paying the ground rent for the same, but having 
no rights securing occupation. We understand that, 
elsewhere, twelve years of occupation is held to confer 
permanent right, and if such a rule were introduced 
bore it would be felt ns a great boon by our people. 
If grants of “ Nayabad ” land could be made to ub 
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in proportion to our members it would also be a great 
advantage. 

(d) We would humbly remind the Government of 
the part playod by our community in the recent war 
when large numbers of our men were enlisted in 
labour corps and we believe rendered valuable 
assistance in the operations. It would be a great 
help to our community if some of them could find £ 
useful sphere of work- in permanent hotly of the kind 
as part of the Indian army and Defence forces. 

{e) Again, we venture to remind the Commission 
that without proper representation we cannot hope to 
make known our claims and enjoy our rights. We of 
the hill province of Kumaon and Garhwal require a 
representative in the Legislative Council to attend 
the interests of our community which number alto¬ 
gether about three laks. We also need to be repre¬ 
sented on District Boards and other committees in 
proportion to our numbers, aa unfortunately ex¬ 
perience has taught us that we cannot look to the 
member elected from the higher castee for the under¬ 
standing and sympathy that we need. 

I would now ask permission to put into brief form 
our various requests. 

(1) Special representation by election on the Legis¬ 
lative Council, District Boards and other publio 
bodies. 

(2) If the plan commends itself to the authorities 
a special Commissioner to guard the interests of the 
Depressed classes as in Bombay might be appointed 
for our province. 

(3) Increased provision of schools, and scholarships 
for the depressed classes. 

(4) Grants of Nayabad land to be sanctioned for 
applicants from these classes, and rules for reasonable 
security of tenure on the land. 

(5) Abolition by law of all oppressive dues, fines 
and compulsory services demanded by the higher 
castes from members of tho depressed class. 

(6) The formation of a local company of sappers 
and miners drawn from this community for general 
military service, or failing that, permission to enter 
the army and serve in suitable capacities. 

In conclusion wo your humble petitioners beg to 
assure the Royal Commission of our unswerving 
loyalty to the Government of the King-Emperor and 
to pray for a divine blessing on your present labour. 


Memorandum submitted by Mr. RAM PRASAD AHIR, Pleader, Sultanpur. 


I beg to make the following representation with 
respect to the inquiry to be made by the Simon 
Commission for considerate n :— 

(1) The majority of the ' population of In7I/a~is 
made up of Hindus, which consists of various Castes, 
which can easily be divided politically into two 
Classes—the Higher (t.e., those who wear sacred 
cord) and the Lower (t.e., thoso who do not wear 
sacred cord) including Chamdrs and sweepers. 

(2) (a) Really speaking tho Lower classes as 
defined in para. 1 above, have }>olitieaIIy tho same 
disabilities, a.-* against the Higher classes : such as 
Ahirs, Gacloryas are labourers in the Held, just us 
a Chomur is: they are all subject to “Bcgar”; 
the former are in this line put to more work than 
the latter, because they can touch and carry eutables 
and draw water for the higher classes. 

(6) It may be said that the Lower classes are 
made up of the middle classes and the Lower castes 
—Amongst the former may be mentioned the Ahirs, 
Gadariyas, Kurmia, etc. and amongst tho latter the 
Cbamdrs, Sweepers, Dhobis, etc., but this classifica¬ 
tion is the thing of the past and cannot be made 
■ ■■■•M-.-i.dnv*; for. 


Now the Bralimans and Kalitreyas have taken 
to agriculture leaving their own occupation—the 
major portion of the land in the villages is under 
their cultivation, the Lowor classes have usually 
smAll holdings. 

Tho British Officers in the Civil and Military employ 
employed swoejH'rs and Charuars as their bearers 
and “Ayahe ” anti thus raised the status of many 
of their families. 

On the other hand, Chamdrs have thriven by 
hide work and many of them are amongst the first 
class rich families—such as in Cawnjjore, Rai bAiural 
Dass family and others. 

[c) All the castes which make up the lower classes, 
as defined in para. 1 above, have certain customs 
(social and religious), which aro common to them 
all, but they have nothing in common with the 
higher classes. These are os under :— 

(n) All these castes ( e.y ., those who do not wear 
tho secret! cord) drink wine—I mean by usage 
there is no prohibition and consequently no fear 
oi being ou feasted like tho Higher Castes. It is 
quite a different matter that some personally for 
some reason or other may not drinks 
(5) Re-marriage is allowed. 
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(r) There ere Pi* licks yets. 

(,/) Twi r i:j every year ar harvest season each 
of these castes worship their family Rod, which is 
mostly common to each. At this womliip no 
Brahman can preside and the gods worshipped find 
no place in the Brahmanical dictionary. 

The question then arises why others are regarded 
to be a little lietter than the untouchables. The 
answer is not far to seek—and it is that tho former 
have placed themselves a little under the Brahman 
influence to Bralimanical pressure—the former invite 
Brahmans to solemnise marriages, the latter perform 
marriages by themselves. 

All of these Bet tie their matrimonial and social 
disputes by themselves by their caste “ Panchayats ** 
and a Braliman has no hand in. it. Supposing a 
Ahir Panchayat admitted a Cham&r into his brother* 
hni.ii. sill 11 jitT ti BiMirnfiN it with him the higher 
i-ujUi* n.»u • an tl*i is that they may refrain from 
drinking water tomda-d by the Ahirs and the Brah¬ 
man may refu.-o to <oli-nmise marriages, none of 
which w«>iil< 1 be of niiv consequence whatsoever, for 
that is the ea-*.* with Mil it* tintl Xus as well. 

(3) If is true that suhic stilish persona instigated 
bv the like <if the higher class have started Sabhas 
whole -auni* of thos': castes claim to be “ Kshtriyas.’' 
To make claim on religious grounds is one thing, 
the present worth, tho practical position as acknow¬ 
ledged by the rest of the population is another and 
is what has to be taken into consideration. 

It is clearly to tho advantage of higher classes that 
when the question of entry into the Legislatures 
comes, they may tell that some of these castes are 
“ Kshtarivn-s ” because m that way they would be 
able to go there to the entiro exclusion of these 
castes who are far inferior to them, in education, 
money and other requisites and cannot compete with 
them,' and thus they would Huoceed in keeping these 
castes behind as before. 

If these castes were acknowledged to be Ksha- 
fcriyaS, the Xshtraya Sabha would have absorbed 
their Sabhas and they would exist no more. On 
the contrary in the Kshtreiya Sabha, no Ahir 
Gadariya, Knrmi or any member of the Lower class 
was ever invited. There is a proverb runiftug :— 
“Ahir, Gadariya, Pasi ” 

“Tinon Satva Nasi.” 

meaning Ahir, Gadadiya, Pasi, all the three are the 
destroyers of the truth. 

Those who do not wear the sacred cord are en¬ 
joined not to read the “ Vadas ” aiul are classed 
as “ Sudras.” 

There is a proverb running :— 

“ Gagri Dana ” 

Sud Utana.” 


As soon as a Sudra has a goblet full of com he 
becomes proud, that is to say, he must be constantly 
kept to live from hand to mouth (lest -ho might go 
on Btrikd). 

Bom and brought up with these ideas, how can 
the higher classes havo any sympathy with tho 
lower classes. 

(4) The seif-elected Congressmen who claim to 
represent us. often accuse the British Government 
for doing nothing towards the uplift of the teeming 
millions of India. I submit what have the higher 
classes done for them ? They opposed the education 
off and on and when tho Education Bill was intro¬ 
duced there was some opposition. 

Have any of the Higher class men ever opened 
a school for the Lower classes, or provided for 
scholarship for those castes during all the t-ime 
that they have been with usl 

The British Govenunent has certainly done a lot 
to these castes. A Barber in Calcutta is man of 
high status and a free citizen whereas a Barber in 
a village is a poor slave with no liberty. 

Similarly a DaSyman in Calcutta is a higher 
standard gentleman as against the cowherdsman 
of A Higher class Zamindar or Taluqdar or the poor 
milkman of the village. 

The Railways introduced by the British Govern¬ 
ment, their waterworks, the Municipal and District 
Board and tbe Law Courts are imparting daily, 
lessons to the ignorant masses and teaching them 
the idea of equality of the various caste-men. 

It would be worth while to inquire what treatment 
is meted out to these castes by the higher classes 
(a) in villages (6) by the higher classmen who alone 
occupy the public affairs when they deal with the 
Lower class man in their official capaoity. 

(c) In how many cases when redress is brought 
by the Ixj wer classes against a Higher Classman, 
the Case never comes to court at all, owing to undue 
pressure of the higher classes. 

(5) The present system of electing a representa¬ 
tive for the Legislatures does not at all represent 
all interests. There is the Taluqdar or Zamindar 
who by custom wields a considerable influenoe over 
the Lower classes who are generally poor and are 
at the mercy of their Landlord. They dare not 
vote against hia will. If they did their cattle would 
be impoiuided, their holding gone, sooner or later, 
according as they happened to, or not understand 
the new Act and their houses dislocated. 

I submit these castes together should have reserved 
seats in the Legislatures in proportion to their 
population and these should be filled in by nomina¬ 
tion by tho Government or the higher classes can 
set up some one best suited for their purposes and 
would help him through. 


Memorandum submitted by THE KAHAR SUDHARAK MAHA SABHA, 
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This Memorandum is submitted by the Knlmr 
Sudharak Maha Sabha which represents the com¬ 
munities known as Mall&h, Bat ham, Bofc, Bhoi, 
Dhiwar, Dhuriya, Dutio, Guriya, Gond, Gharuk, 
Jaiswal. Tv I mi rival, Kaikwal, Malinr, Rawani and 
Turah. This Sabha has its branches not only in 
different districts of these Provinces but it has its 
organizations as Well in Central Provinces and Bcrar, 
Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and Bombay Presidencies 
and the Punjab. It is fully representative of no 
many souls of these Provinces as 28,,17,650. 

We came from the original people of India. We 
have been described in the Vedas as the fifth Varna 
the Nishadas or Pimcliamas. U'e may not be 
understood to mean that, we are the only descendants 
of tho aborigines of India but we believe that, wo 
are part and parcel of the 60 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion of Hindus in these Provinces regarded os 
Shudros by the so-called high class Hindus. 


As is the custom with every invader the Aryans 
when they conquered our fore-fathers about 5,000 
years ago, they reduced most of us to the status of 
verifcablo slaves. Our position was no better than 
the serfs of Europe. We were bought and sold. 
We could ova no property. Vedic injunction 
“ Stri Shudran na Adhitiyam " (Women and SudraA 
should not l>e educated) was applied to us in full 
force. Our fore-fathers—the aborigines of India— 
were too powerful and too numerous to be enslaved 
en rmwse and therefore with those of our fore-fathers 
whom they could not subdue completely, tho Aryan 
invaders made a treaty bused on tho policy of 
divide et impera. They gave certain rights to such 
of our ancestors, whom they could not coutrol, such 
rights as are given to feudatory chiefs in British 
India at the present tune. The Guhraj (Nishad) of 
Shringverpur near modem Allahabad is a glaring 
instance. Ho was a powerful king and Ram Chandra, 
the king of Ayodhiya, had to make an alliance 
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with him. Those of oiir ancestors who were subdued 
were reduced to slavery and included in the fourth 
class known^as the Shudra class. 

The poliey of tho.“ divide and rule ” was applied 
to such an extent that we find to-day numerous 
castes and sub-castes which go to compose the 
Shudra class. 

Kahar, Kunni, Kachhi, Ahir, Gadariva, Nai, Bari, 
Kalwar, Kori, ChamAr, Teli Tamoli, Dhobi, Dhanuk 
etc., are principal castes into which wo were 
divided and were taught to hate each other as if 
we were not of the same stock. For if the Aryans 
had not done so they stood in constant fear of being 
turned out of India. 

Our condition remained unchanged till the advent 
of Musalmans in India during whose rule at least 
one caste of us, namely, Kayostha. had the wisdom 
of gaining the favour of the Musalman rulers with 
the result that they acquired education in Urdu, 
Persian and Arabic. Even to this day the majority 
of Kavesthas are more learned in Urdu, Persian 
and Arabic than in any other Indian language, only 
because they being Shudras aocoraing to the Aryans 
could not read and write Hindi and Sanskrit. 

But to our great misfortune the Musalmans also 
made their alliance with the so-called high class 
Hindus and neglected us badly. Not only this 
but they also treated us in almost the same manner 
as our Aryan superiors did. 

With the advent of the-British Raj in India, it is 
to the credit of the Britishers that we were given 
equal opportunity so far as the “ eye of the law ” is 
concerned. But the Britishers either deliberately or 
through their ignorance little thought that a high 
class Hindu in whose hands the whole of the machinery 
of Government has been put will use it ss a means 
to enforce their own constitution embodied in the 
M Manuaumirti " and other religious books of the 
Hindus and the result is before our eyes to-day. 
Not a single man lias ever been returned even to a 
local body, much less in legislatures. We are 
absolutely debarred from public services. » 

Till only about 10 years ago the British Govern¬ 
ment did not raise its little finger to see that ve 
were subjected to the rigours of the Brahmanio 
Laws, in fact, and that their own'laws were dis¬ 
regarded with impunity. All the high public scivices 
of the country are the monopolies of the so-called 
high class Hindus and Musalmans. 

The department of education and of law and 
order being in the hands of the so-called high class 
Hindus, they have been in a position to govern us 
according to their own laws. Wo could not make 
our voices felt before the Government as in the 
first place we were too ignorant to do so and in the 
second place our representation could not be made 
direct to the British element of the Government- and 
even if our Cries reached the British officials they 
turned ft deaf ear to them. The reason is obvious. 
Every conqueror—and the Britisheis are not an 
exception—cared more for the stability of his 
Government than for the uplift of his subjects. 
So long as his Government is safe, he' does not raie 
if majority of their subjects are depressed and 
oppressed. The Britishers, like the MusalmaBb, " 
made their unholy alliance .With the so-called high 
claw Hindus and let us Shudras remain where we 
were. 

In course of time, with the advancement of 
education among the so-called high class Hindus 
and the Musalmans, a sense of foreign domination 
developed in them and to-day wo find even the 
Indian Statutory Commission being boycotted by 
the so-called high class Hindus. The BiiiU-hcis 
losing every hope of support from their favourites 
tho so-called high class Hindus and the Musalmans 
now turned their attention towards the .‘Shudras 
(depressed classes) and so it- is that wo find the 
education in these classes received any attention 
only about 10 years ago. We may not be mis¬ 
understood by the above narration of facts. We 


do not mean any disloyalty to tho British Govern¬ 
ment in whom we have always placed our implicit 
faith for our regeneration ami advancement in 
every sphere <pt life. 

There is a proverb in India, that, if a misled man 
realises his mistake before it is too late, he should 
not be called misled. 

The Britishers ought to have realised earlier that 
we being the real children of tho soil ought to have 
become the object- of their attention in preference 
to any other class and for this gigantic mistake, the 
so-called high class Hindus are responsible. 

When about 50 years ago some of our community 
(the so-called Shudras) began to make a beginning 
in education there came a Braman, with his new 
Gospel of “Gun, Raima and Swabhava ” (merit, 
action and nature) and wanted to perpetuate the 
brahmanic institution of slavery of the .Shudras 
forged by their ancestors in a cleverly disguised 
fashion. 

To-day organisations going in the name of “Ach- 
hutuddhar and Dalituddhar “ sabhasarea camouflage. 
Their aims and objects are the removal of untouch- 
ability only, but the privilege of touch will not any 
more improve us than untouchability will degrade 
the Musalmans. Whether the Shudras are touch- 
ables or untouchables is of no consequence so far 
as political regeneration is concerned. 

We, the Kahars, hai'e always all along been touch- 
ables but our social and economical condition is worse 
than the Chamars, who are untouchables. It may bo 
borne in mind at this stage that there is no parallel 
in these Provinces of untouchability which prevails 
in Madras and Bombay Presidencies. Here nobody 
considers himself to be polluted by the touch of 
shadow of the Shudra nor is physical contact odious 
except with Bhangies and that also in the conserva¬ 
tive and orthodox quarters and not in the educated 
and enlightened circles. So if untouchability is 
removed it will not bring anything to the Shudras 
but still stalwart leaders of the Hindu Community 
will go on with their ostentatious allow. 

We beg to warn the Commission against these 
forces of hypocrisy and lip-sympathy. What is 
needed for our regeneration is the grant of political 
status equal to the so-called high class Hindus, 
and wo are sure that social and every other progress 
will follow in its train. 

It is futile to expect any material change in the 
angle of vision of the so-called high class Hindus 
in whom the conservative and orthodox element 
still predominates. Our customs anil manners are 
also materially different from those of the so-called 
high class Hindus, f.gr., we have always had our 
Panchayat System and Widow Remarriage Custom 
from time immemorial which the so-called high 
class Hindus have never had. They hove only 
recently begun to copy our example. There is no 
love lost, between us and tho so-called high class 
Hindus. Therefore tho only course open to us is 
to have a complete sejiaration from that of the so- 
called the high class Hindus insofar as political 
rights are concerned. 

Under the circumstances we make the following 
'demands in the hope that the Commission will be * 
pleased to approve of them :— 

(1) That the so-called tho Shudra Community 
bo named a s The Hindu Backward Classes. 
The term depressed being u misnomer and the 
term Shudra is not acceptable to any of us, 

(2) That 60 per cent represe ntation by means 
of separate electorates or bv Electoral College 
System or by proportional representation in 
ail the representative bodies. 

(3) That at least one minister in the Provincial 
Government should be recruited from amongst 
the touchablcs and the untouchables depressed 
classes. 

(4) That at least one member in tho C’uhinet 
of the Local and the Centra] Government should 
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That .uli !«' {'i,d ofTcctivo representation 
iJ.wuhl be _-i. t-.= tho touchables and tho 
untouchables depressed classes in the public 
services and in the different grants-in-aid of 
the country as well os of the local bodies. 


(6) That tho provision of the above safe¬ 
guards should be made in tho constitution 
itself. 

Wo consider this occasion to be most opportuno 
to express our heartfelt gratefulness to Providence 
for sending a power which is likely to raise the 
fallen. 


LUCKNOW. 

Dated 6th December, 1928. 
AFTERNOON. 


PKESENT: 

All the Members or the Commission, of the Central Committee (except Mr. Kikabhai 
Phemchamd and Sir Hari Singh Gouh) and of the United Provinces Provincial CoinrrrriiE. 


Deputation from DEPRESSED CLASSES. 


The Deputation consisted of :— 

Babu Rama Charana, B.A., LL.B., 
M.L.C., Advocate, Chief Court, Oudh 

(Member of the United Provinces Com¬ 
mittee), (Spokesman). 

Babu Khem Chand, Ex-M.L.C., Presi¬ 
dent, All-India Shri Jalav Mahasabha, 
Agra. 

Baba Nanak Chand Dhusya, President, 
Adi-Hindu Sabha, United Provinces. 

Munshi Hari Tamta, Member, District 
Board and Municipal Board, Almora, 
and Chairman of the Kumaun Shilpkar 
Sabha (Union of Industrial Workers), 
Almora, U.P. 


151. Chairman : Do you more or less agree— 
please correct me if I am wrong—would it l>e right 
to say generally that we might take the figure of 
untouchables as something like 12 or 13 millions ? 

* * • 

Rao iBahadur Rajah : Yes, I agree. 

152. Chairman : What do you think, Raja Sahib? 

Raja Kufihalpal Singh : I agree. 

Knmatr BLshe.diar Da gal Seth : I also agree. 

153. Snrdur Shirdev Singh Uberoi . May I know 
whether the untouchables as given here are not 
touched by the high class Hindus at all ? What is 
the proper definition of untouchables ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : It is given in the note itself. 

\Vitn**s : The nature of untouchability in this 
province is very mild I should say; but all tho 
same there is untouchability. 

15-1. Chairman : Does it come to this, that those 
castes, broadly speaking, are those who would nf£ 
ordinarily be admitted into the interior of the Hindu 
temple, is that correct?—Generally it is correct. 

Ch,t,iin>ni . E«C«L»!*f I 1»»»VO tii.d.TSiood ami I 
think the Sardar .Sahib suggosta thut.tlmtin the United 
/Provinces in comrast for instance with some parts 
of Madras, you do nut get that degree of untoiich- 
ability whicii causes the liigh class Hindus to object, 
let us say, to the shadow falling on them and things 
of that sort. 


Bhagat Mulluram, Member, District 
Board, Fatehpur, Representative of the 
All-India Adi-Hindu (Aboriginals) 
Mahasabha, Cawnpore. 

Babu Sheo Dayal Chowrasia, B.Sc., 
LL.B., Chhotwapur, Lucknow. 

Babu Ram Prasad Ahir, Pleader, Oudh. 

Babu Chet Ram, Member, Municipal 
Board, Allahabad. 

Babu Raja Ram of Kahar Sudharak 
Mahasabha, Cawnpore. 

155. .Sir Zul/iqar Ali Khan : May I know whether 
thoy aro allowed to draw water from the same well ? 
—In some places they are allowed and in others 
they are not allowed. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : Mr. Rama Charana repre¬ 
sents the to.uchables. 

156. Chairman : Tho question is whether these 
particular castes are allowed to draw water from 
tho ordinary well. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : My information is that they 
are not allowed to draw water from all the district 
board wells. 

Kwnmr Bisheshar Dayal Seth : It is not correct. 

157. Chairman : I know the evidence is that in 
some p laces there are people who have not got the 
game rights to wells as the high caste people; but 
it is a mistake to suppose that it always happens 
to everybody. It ia not a fair view to take that 
in some parts of the province you will find there is 
a less strict view and thoro you will find that people 
are allowed to take water; they do not make any 
trouble. On the other hand there are places where 
the people are moro strict; ia not that correct? 

Kunwar Ilixhcshur Dayal •’ I never heard that 
there is any restriction with regard to the drawing of 
water. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : May I draw your attention 
to page 636,* Sir? There the position is explained. 


* Vul. IX. 
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158. Chairman ; Yea; I shall read from the pro . 171. Chairman : Let us ask the minister. What 

vious sentence: " Tho ruVs observed in Madras is your notion as to where the line is drawn where 

regarding pollution by coining within a certain backward classes begin for the purpose of this 
distance cannot be said to have force in the United representation ? 

Provinces. Members of the untouchable castes are, Raja Kushaipal Singh : I do not think it is impos- 
however, often not permitted to draw water from the sible to describe the exact lino in so far as they are 
ordinary village wells and either have to provide given in the district list as backward. But castes 
their own well or place their vessels near the village like Akira are not really depressed because in some 
well in the hope that some person of higher caste parts of tho province they are classed as Rajputs, 
when drawing water will fill them.” Does that 172. Chairman : Then does it come to this, that 
give us a fair idea ? the representative of the backward and depressed 

Raja Kushapal Singh : Yes, Sir. classes in the legislature is expected to represent 

Rao Bahadur Rajah / And further on. Sir, at the those lower castes who could not otherwise hope to 
end of that paragraph we find, '* Direct contact get their representative electod and who need not in 


with them should be avoided.” 

159. Chairman : I must confess the impression 
that I have got from a little reading and from the 
help that I have from my friends here is that the 
problem here in the United Provinces is not so 
serious as it is in Madras. But I am inclined to think 
after reading these documents that it is true in many 
cases that there are low caste people here who are 
not expected to use the ordinary village wells for 
water. Is that not a fact ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : Yes. In this connection 
may I also cite another instance T In the district 
board of Fateh pur a member representing the 
depressed classes moved a resolution to throw open 
all the wells to the untouchable* also, but that 
resolution was defeated. 

ICO. Chairman : Anyhow we are not concerned 
to investigate social customs, but how political rights 
are treated. What is it that you would like to say 
on the subject of tho political representation of the 
people you specially speak for ?—Wo want repre¬ 
sentation according to our population. 

161. At present in the legislative council I under¬ 
stand that there is one member; he is a nominated 
member and he is chosen because he is intended to 
represent thB classes which in the Governor’s opinion 
are depressed classes ?—Yea. 

162. And you are that member, I know ?—Yes. 

163. Do you regard yourself then as representing a 
wider range of people than the untouchables ?—Yes. 

164. You mean the depressed classes as well T— 
Yes. 

165. How is it determined T How far up in the 
list of castes you have given will those whom you say 
you represent come ?—I have given all the castes in 
the first place and I have also given tho higher castes 
separately in the list I have furnished. 

166. If I may say so without offence, I havo beard 

the Muhammadans contend that for certain purposes 
they are backward. I have heard of a committee 
being apfiointed in this province to consider tlie 
question of education of the backward communities 
and they considered tho question of advance of educa¬ 
tion among Muhammadans. Of course you do not 
claim to represent Muhammadans ?—No, sir. I am 
speaking of the castes of the Hindu communities who 
are backward. — - 

167. And you claim to represent every class 
except Brahmins ?—Not only excepting Brahmins 
but also excepting all the high classes given on page 352 
of tho printed list I have submitted to-day. 

168. Everything else?—Yes; depressed and back¬ 
ward classes. 

169. It could not be that. There must he a largo 
ziuiubcr of intermediate castes, such for cxamplo as 
the Rajputs, the Jftts ?—They go m as Ivahatriyru. 

170. What I do not follow is this. I do not quite 
understand where you draw the lino?—Well, sir, the 
fact is that practically no member of this class has 
ever been elected to tho local legislature. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah . May I intervene, sir ? In 
some of the documents ami memoranda placed beforo 
us I sen the division is drawn between tho threaded 
and the non-threaded castes. 

Witness : (Bnhu Rama Charana) : But there are 
many classes among the depressed classes who wear 
?acred tlircails, and yet they are called backward. 


any way be mombers of his own caste T 

Raja Kushaipal Singh : Yes. 

173. Chairman : (To Babu Rama Charana): Do 
you agTee with that ?—There is only one distinction, 
sir, namely, the liigh caste people and the low caste 
people. 

174. That makes it very difficult, Babu Rama 
Charana, to imagine that they could vote, because 
when those people could vote, you must be able to 
make a list of the constituency. To take only one 
instance, you would include the Ahirs among the 
depressed classes?—Yes. 

175. But the minister tells us tjiat members of the 
Alur class are not treated as a depressed class?— 
The majority of them are treated as a depressed 
class; some claim to be Rajputs. 

176. What I understand the Raja Sahib says is 
that in this province the members of the Ah f r caste 
are certainly not regarded as being depressed because 
they ore treated as Rajputs ?—They claim to be 
Rajputs, but they 'are not treated as Rajputs. And 
there are even many others who claim to be something 
higher, but it does not follow from that that their 
political and economic condition is not backward. 

Raja Kushaipal Singh: In their letter to the 
secretary to the Government of India in tho Home 
department, dated the 16th March, 1908. this Govern¬ 
ment stated that: “ it must be remembered that 
the mass of the Hindu population is to 1>»' found in 
the lower castes, Chamars, Ahirs, Paris and the like.” 

Chairman : I think it is agreed that in the United 
Provinces a larger proportion of the Hindus falls 
into the category of depressed classes. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : May I draw your attention, 
sir, to memorandum from Ram Prasad Ahir, 
pleader, Sultanpur* ? He says in para (1): “ The 
majority of the population of India is made up of 
Hindus, which consists of various castes, which can 
easily be divided politically into two clashes—the 
higher (t.c., those who wear sacred coni) and the 
lower [i.e., those who do not wear sacred coni) 
including Chamars and sweepers. ” 

Witness [Babu Rama Charana) : It is on^ tiling to 
claim to wear a sacred coni; it is another thing 
that he is recognised as being entitled to ivear a 
sacred cord. The Ahirs, the Alalas, the Jatnras (a 
sec? of Chamars) many of them do claim to be Mvice- 
bom as the Brahmins, the Kshatrives and the 
Valshyas, but they are never recognised. 

Raja Kushaipal Singh : R. Khem Climid of the 
deputation who is Chamar wears sacred cord. 

177. Chairman : 3fay wo sura it up as iur as we 
have gone?—The first point I think is this, that in 
the United Provinces the castes which may be regarded 
as untouchables in the sense that they sometimes aro 
not given the full opportunity for using the ordinary 
village wells, or admitted into the interior of the 
temple aro a vci> large body and amount to something 
like 12 millions. And in addition to that there is 
another very largo body which is not untouchable 
in that sense, but nono the less belong.-, to the, lower 
class and included in the depressed cluss in a wider 
sense. There seem to bo cases where mombers of 
the same caste in one part of the United Provinces 
are treated as quite depressed people although 
educationally they may not be so and some of them 
succeed in maintaining a better position. That seems 

• Vide p. 35U 
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to be the first point. Then what Mr. Rajsaid about 
the attempt to pet constituencies which would 
elect representatives. Do I understand, or do I not 
understand, rightly, Babu Rama Chamna, that your 
deputation wishes to have any election of its 
representatives I—Yes, there is unanimous demand 
for election. 

178. Is that so!—Yes. 

170. Do the other members of your deputation 
endorse this demand ?—Yes. 

180. I am not asking you whether you want to 
have more members to represent you. But I am 
asking you whether you thiuk that in the United 
Provinces the time is come for the members whom 
you represent here to be elected by going to the 
poll and voting and all that ? What do you gentle¬ 
men think?—( Babu Ram Prasad Ahir) : Sir, I 
think the time has not yet come when wo can seek 
election because there is in the villages the landlord 
who is generally of the higher caste. He has got all 
the influence over these lower castes and if he sets up 
somebody who is of his calibre, he can carry tho day 
and our own candidate cannot be elected. So, for the 
time being we should be given representation by 
nomination. 

181. What strikes me, gentlemen, is this. It 
nwht be that if you start election too soon you 
will find that the candidate who gets elected is not 
always the person who is the best. I do not want to 
persuade anybody, but I want to find out what you 
really think. You know in India there are people who 
say that when it comes to electing a member a great 
deal of influence is used by, let us say, the landlords 
or money-lenders, or by various other people to 
secure that a particular caiulidate that they want 
returned is chosen. Now for the purpose of election 
you may have of course that sort of influence used. 
On the other hand, if you think you can stand by 
yourself and elect the man you want,then I understand 
you like election. Now, which is it you want. That 
gentleman (Ram Prasad Ahir) 1 think would prefer 
nomination ?—(Rom Prasad Ahir ) : Yes, Sir. [Other 
Witnesses): We do not want nomination: wo want 
separate election. 

182. Then the gentleman who spoke first wants 
nomination. What about the others ? Do they 
want election, or nomination ?— [The other Witnesses) .' 
All want separate election. ( Wilt less — Babu Nanak 
('hand Dhusya) : Slay I say. Sir, that tome call 
themselves depressed classes, but they are not. 
Depressed classes are those people who have already 
been enumerated in Resolution No. 4 passed by the 
All-India Adi-Hindu Depressed Classes Conference 
held at Allahabad in 1927. It is clearly shown there 
that Chamars and others mentioned there are the 
depressed classes, and not those people, Sir, whom 
Babu Rama Charana lias mentioned now, that is, 
the Ahirs and other persons. He is representing simply 
the depressed classes who aro mentioned here, 5>ir. 

( Witness Balm Khctn Chand) : The definition of 
depressed classes is this. Sir. They are those 
from whose hands the higher castes do not eAt food 
anil do not drink water. Those are the real depressed 
classes, and not the Ahirs t NJalis, etc. Those aro 
backward classes. (IFi/ness Babu Ram Prasad Ahir) : 
Then the Christians and Muhammadans are also 
untouchables. 

183. Chairman : I am not quite sure that I have 
understood you. Are you urging that the proper 
view is this, that the depressed classes are not as 
numerous as wo thought, but they are certainly « 
«rnnll number of' them ?—(Rnhit Xnrtnh ('hand 
Dhusya) : Their number is not small, Sir. They 
number about 00 inillic^is. 

1S4. I am talking about the United Provinces. The 
population of thu United Provinces is only about 48 
millions?—In this province it is about 12 millions. 

183. I huvo not quite followed you, Mr. Khcm 
Chand. What do you want to say ?— {Babu Khcm 
Chattel Bahorc) ; 1 want to have separate election. 


180. How do you propose to decide which the 
classes are, or who the individuals are that can 
vote ? I want you to tell me if the depressed classes 
are going to elect their own members, how you think 
the list should be made up of the voters ? You 
would have to have something to decide who the 
voters were, would you not ?—All tho adults. No 
qualification should bo fixed for the depressed classes, 
educational qualifications or other qualifications. 

187. I do not mean that. I mean this: how 
are you going to decide whether a particular caste 
votes or does not vote ? Axo the dhobis depressed 
classes?—Yes, sir. 

188. Are Ahirs depressed classes ?—No. 

189. Who is going to docide which classes will 
have a vote ?—Only those people from whoso hands the 
high classes do not eat food, for example, the Chamaro, 
Koris, Bhangis, Muhars. Pasts, etc. 

190. Mahar is not a United Provinces caste? 
—Yes, Sir. 

191. Are there Mafuirs in the Uuitecl Provinces ?— 
Yes, Sir. 

192. I do not think there are very many Muhars 
in the United Provinces ?—There are in tho Central 
Provinces. 

193. I am talking about the United Provinces. I 
waa saying that I did not know that there were Mahars 
in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ?—I thiuk 
there are none. 

194. As I understand, ^on, gentlemen, except for 
one of you, think it will be better to have your member 
or members elected ?—Yea. 

195. Did I understand you to say that you do not 
think that there ought to bo any test for a vote, but 
that every adult man should vote ?—Yes. 

196. Do you think that ought to be the rule all 
over India ?—Yes, Sir, for depressed classes. 

197. For other people ?—I cannot say for other 
people. I only Bpeak for the depressed classes. 

198. There may be some difficulty in saying that 
there was to be a vote with a lower qualification for 
the depressed classes than for other people ?—I have 
prepared a written statement here, Sir. (The state¬ 
ment was handed o^er to the Chairman.) 

199. Would you tell us this, pleose ? In the 
United Provinces, I am not speaking of anywhere 
else, but in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
supposing that the legislative council remains of 
about the same size, how many members do you 
think the depressed classes ought to have ?—According 
to their numerical strength. Sir. 

200. According to population ?—Yes, sir. ( Babu 
Rama Charana) : Looking at our backward con¬ 
dition I am content myself to have a lesser number; 

201. How many do you think would be right, 
yourself ?—Not less than 30 per cent. 

202. You think 30 per cent, of the total number of 
members should be returned by the depressed classes ? 
—Depressed and backward classes. 

203. When you say fhat you are including not only 
tho untouchables but also the depressed touchables? 
—Yes. 

* **•**♦*♦ * 

204. J/r. Cadogan : On the question of election 
as opposed to nomination I did not quite follow 
your answer to the Chairman. You say that your 
constituencies should be made up not only of the 
depressed untouchable* but atao of the depressed 
touchables ?—Yes. 

205. Would it not be very difficult to make out the 
electoral rolls ?—Already many of them are in the 
elec toral roll. It would bo quite easy to make out a 
Hot of the depressed touchables end untouchables. 

20fi. Then I wanted to risk you about this, I am 
not expressing any opinion, I want your opinion, 
with reference to the question of election as opposed to 
nomination. It is the ambition ai the representa¬ 
tives of the touchable classes to merge the untouchable 
classes into tho general community by doing away 
with all these distinctions which you yourself object 
to ?—Yes. 
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207. Then, if you have constituencies of un¬ 
touchables would not that tend to perpetuate thoae 
distinctions ?—It is not like nominated members whose 
business will be to vote for education, and bo on ?— 
But I want constituencies of touchable and un¬ 
touchable classes jointly. 

208. You think that election would effect your 
ultimate aim of merging the depressed classes in the 
general community 7 You prefer it to nomination 7— 
Yes. Sir. 


213. Major Attlee : In this statement showing 
the population of tho depressed classes Hindus are 
seen divided into two classes, those in Table I and 
those in Table II. Have you left out any inter¬ 
mediate class 7—No. 

214. You cell them either high or low 7 There is 
no intermediate class?—No. 

, 216. Now, as regards the economic position of these 

v classes in Table I ; are they generally landed classes 
or landless 7—They are generally cultivators, tenants. 
There are certain exceptional cases in which they 
own land also. 

218 . In the main are they* tenants, or are they land¬ 
less Workers?—They are tenants, but most of them 
Work for others too. 

217. They own small plots of land, but they work 
for others ?—Yes. 

218. And you also include, I suppose, in these 
depressed classes, factory Workers 7—Of course, they 
have gone from these classes. They all come in there. 

219. Have you any well-to-do people among these 
classes 7—No, no class as a whole is well-to-do. Some 
individuals in exceptional cases are well-to-do. 

220. There are some ?—One or two here and there. 

221. Do they work with the rest of their class or go 
to work with the other classes?—They are working 
with the same classes. I can give you an example. 
The Chamors in Cawnpore are doing business in 
leather. They are rich there, but elsewhere they 
are poor. 

222. Politically they stand with you?—Yes. 

223. Chairman : If you take one of the membeis 
of the depressed classes who lias become rich, he has 
a vote now in a general constituency. Now, sup¬ 
posing you give votes to the depressed classes to 
elect their own members, what would happen to such 
a man according to you 7 Would he vote in the 
general constituency or would he vote in the depressed 
classes constituency, or would he vote in both 7— 
Why should he remain in the general constituency 
at all ? 

224. Then, your view is that if a man has now got a 
vote in a general constituency, and you made a list 
of depressed class voters, ho would cease to vote- 
in the general constituency and would only vote in 
his own depressed class constituency 7—Yes, 

225. Lord Burnham : Might I ask what proportion 

of tho depressed classes would bo in the general 
electorate at tho present time, under tho existing 
franchise 7—I have not got it. That can be obtained 
from tho Government. _ __ 

226. You cannot form any opinion ?—I can in 
individual cases. I can say about tho municipality of 
Lucknow. There about one-fourth of tho electors nro 

.depressed classes. 

227. You cannot say whether there is loss or more 
in the mofussil districts ?—No. In the rural areas 
also I think their proportion will be about that. 

228. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : Mr. Kama 
Charnna. has there been mu organised attempt to 
elevate the lot of the depressed classes in this pro¬ 
vince? To what extent have various institutions 
contributed to the establishment of equality between 
various classes 7—In the first place the organisa¬ 
tions that have been established to ameliorate tho 
condition of the depressed olusses aim at tho removal 
of untouchability only, social disabilities. They do 
not want to give any political status to any of the 
dopressed classes. 


229. Do you think then they are nil paper resolu¬ 
tions 7—I should think so. 

230. They are not carried into effect ?- No, they aie 
not. 

231. My second question is, do you require separate 
electorates because you have not got the same 
economic, educational and social level as other com¬ 
munities 7—Exactly. 

232. But when you reach that level ultimately 
you will relinquish them 7—Exactly. I want them 
as a temporary measure. 

233. To bo dropped later oil when tho same level is 
readied 7—Yes. 

234. Have you made considerable progress during 
the last eight years in education ?—Nu. Literacy is 
• 5 among our classes as against 4-5 among the higher 
classes according to the latest report. 

235. You think that unless and tpitil separate elec¬ 
torates are guaranteed to you your interests will not 
be safeguarded ?—No. There is the Government 
report which says that district boards which are 
entrusted witli tho business of diffusion of education 
have actually discouraged it. Here I may refer to 
page 41 of the general Report on Public Instruction 
in the United Provinces for the year ending March 
31, 1926. 

236. Chairman: The report of the director of 
education 7—Yes. 

237. Would you just read the particular pAssage 
if it is not too long 7—Yes. "Inspectors of all 
divisions except Bennres and Rohilkhand report an 
increase in the number of schools and scholars. In 
Rohilkhand a decrease of 288 in the number of 
scholars has occurred, but in Benares the decrease 
amounts to the large figure of 3,070. To some 
extent the appointment of unsuitable supervisors is 
responsible for the decrease, but in the Benares 
division it is reported to be due to discouragement 
of this class of education by tho boards, the Jaunpur 
district board in particular, and that of Ghazipur in 
a less*degree, obtaining discreditable mention." 

238. Is that referring to schools for the depressed 
class children 7—Yes. 

239. Dr. Shafa'at Ahmad Khan ; Mr. Rama 
Charana, you are aware that from 1321 down to the 
present day the legislative council of this province 
has created several autonomous institutions, univer¬ 
sities, district boards, intermediate t.ducation boards, 
and so on. Do you think that these self-governing 
bodies have really safeguarded vour interests 7— 
No, sir. 

240. Do you think then that there ought to be some 
safeguard in those autonomous statutory bodies for 
the protection of your interests 7—Certainly; we 
cannot do without safeguards. 

.- 241. Afr. Dtmmges : What is the percentage of 
educated, people in your conununity, those who hove 
passed the matriculation examination or its equivalent 
examination 7 —1 cannot give you the exact percent¬ 
age, but I might state that there are at least two to 
three dozen graduates and a dozen practising lawyers. 

242. You cannot give us any idea of the percent¬ 
age ?—It is very small. 

243. You said that in certain districts in this 
province some classes do not like to be classed under 
depressed classes. Supposing you want to represent 
them and they disclaim you, whll you not be in a very' 
difficult position 7—Tho trouble lies with the word 
’* depressed ” which is associated with the idea of 
untouchability. 

244. But anyway you have to face flic difficulty at 
present, at least?—Yes. 

245. Raj" Ktuhalpal Singh : Du von know if 
zamindors and money-lenders mriueuev voters residing 
in their villages ?—Certainly; they take them to be a 
mere herd of cattle. 

246. If this is the case, do you not think that the 
person elected would be the person who is the nominee 
of the z.aniiiuiftrs anti money-lenders and not the 
person whom the depressed classes think to bo the 
Lost representative of their class ?—I do not think so. 
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247. Why not ?—He may not be a bold representa¬ 
tive, but all the same he will be our representative. 

248. But he will not be one who will be voicing the 
feelings, the viows and the opinions of the depressed 
classes. He will ‘express the views of high castes 
.who have put him forward and whose nominee he 
vvill be ’—There will be some influence, no doubt, but 
that influence will not, I think, make him disregard tho 
interests of his own class. 

240. Why will ho not disregard when he thinks 
that he has got into the local hotly or the legislative 
council through the influence of high caste zemindars 
and money-lenders ?—1 do not think that they are 
slaves of ancient times. 

230. Is it not your experience that depressed class 
tenants are more subservient to zamindam and 
money-lenders than high caste tenants ?—Yes. 

251. Are not the tenants voting according to tho 
bidding of their zamindare?—Yes. 

252. Why do you think that the ]>erson who is 
elected and whom tho zamindar haa put forward as 
his candidate will reflect the opinion of the depressed 
classes and not that of the person who got him 
elected f—In that case wo will carry on propaganda 
ami see that the right sort of man ia elected who 
will certainly voice our views. 

233. That will be the state of things when a certain 
amount of propaganda has been carried on and that 
pro])aganda haa proved a success, but what do you 
think would be the result just at present ?—With the 
system of nomination it is still worse. It ia these 
very zaraindars and money-lenders who are in the 
Government who nominate us; oven there there is 
the same influence. 

234. How can zamindars nominate you now ?— 
They have got their influence with the nominating 
agencies. 

Chairman : It seems to me that the view of the 
deputation, subject to one gentleman, is this : They 
say that, notwithstanding the risks of richer people 
influencing the elections, they would prefer to come 
through elections rather than through nominations. 

255. Raja Kushalpal Singh : Will you adopt the 
system of adult suffrage !—I will not go so for, but I 
will certainly advocate some lowering of the franchise. 
*' 256. Can a stable electorate be formed from the 
heterogeneous group of depressed classes ?—I sec no 
difficulty. 

257. Taking, for instance, the case of Agra district, 
the chamars number 1,51,000 which is more than 
the number of all other depressed classes put together. 
Will not the chanuir candidates swamp the election ?— 
If they will swamp the election at one place they will 
be swamped in other places by other classes. Anyhow, 
the net result will be the same. 

258. In that case there will be injustice done to the 
depressed class communities in every district?— 
One caste is not segregated at all places; all these 
jiersons are scattered. 

239. But are you not awaro that the chamars are 
numerically the strongest in the United Provinces ?— 
Yes, they are. 

260. And the number of the real agriculturists 
like Koch his, Lohars and ICnrmis is small and there¬ 
fore these persons will not get representation in tho 
council and local bodies ?—But all these chamars will 
not co into the electoral roll. 

261. If adult suffrage is adopted then all of them 
will get in!—I am not talking on that assumption. 

202. Thon what qualification will you lav down ? 
—I would suggest that instead of Rs. 3/- rental 
qualification it should be Ils. 2/-. 

263. That is in urban areas !—Yes. And instead 
of Rs. 60 rent, it «hould, in my humble opinion, 
be reduced to Us. 25; it a tenant pays R». 23 per 
annum he should bo entitled to be an elector. 

264. Have you considered another difficulty ? In 
the district of Agra, fur instance, tho number of 
chamars is 1,31,000 and the number of other depressed 
classes is also a little Jess than that figure. There 
will be serious difficulty in staffing the polling 


stations because in that case tho Government will 
have to make arrangements for reconling votes 
of about three lakhs of persons ?—If our rights are 
more precious than the expenditure, I think Govern¬ 
ment would incur that expenditure. 

ltaja Kushalpal Singh : It ip not a question of 
expenditure. Will it not be a phyaioal impossibility ? 

265. Chairman : It depend*, does it not, on how- 
many of these ]>eople would become voters. I see 
that the witness is suggesting that there should }>e 
some lowering of the franchise. He suggests that 
in towns it should be lowered to a rental payment 
of Rs. 2 a month instead of Rs. 3 and that in the 
country the tenant should have a vote if ho pays 
Rs. 25/- rental instead of Rs. 50. Supposing the 
franchise is lowered in the towns, would it not bring 
in a great number of depressed class members ?—r- 
No. Sir. 

266. It will bring in some at least. Will it not 
bring in a good many of the leather workers ?—They 
are very few. 

287. I think in Cawnpore there are many leather 
workers who pay a rental of Ra. 2 ?—Most of them are 
already on the list. The conditions in Cawnpore 
are of course exceptional. 

268. Lard Burnham : I have this difficulty and 
I would like you to solve it. I see that there are 
certain castes hero enumerated who do not wish 
to be reckoned with the depressed classes. How- 
can you count these amongst the depressed classes 
when they do not want to be counted ?—As I have 
submitted already, the word “ depressed ” is almost 
a misnomer in this province. Certain castes who 
are as backward as the untouchables resent the 
epithet of the depressed class because the idea of 
untouchability is associated with it. Thej’ do not 
regard that “ depressed classes ” refer to those who 
are politically backward but they think that by 
classing themselves under depressed classes they' 
might be lowered in society. That is the reason, 
why I have suggested another name. 

269. But they may still say that they do not want 
to be classed with you. I gather that these castes 
keep rising in the social scale T—There is no question 
of rising. 

270. But they are making their claims ?—In the 
first place, only a handful of these persons are making 
a claim, and in the second placo I doubt very much 
whether their claim will ever be recognised. 

271. Khan Bahadur Hidayat Husain : I take it 
that all these sub-castes, chamars, uhirs and so on, 
are based on the professions they follow ?—Yes. 

272. Do you not think that there is a conflict 
of interest between all these sub-castes ? I'or 
instance, a chanuir has got no confidence in, say, 
an ahir or a kachhi ?—To a lesser degree tho same 
applies to higher castes. 

273. Would tliis not prevent the formation of 
electorates ?—No. 

274. Can you cite any instance in which a member 
of the depressed class has stood from the general 
constituency for the council or for the local bodies 
and has not been returned because he was a member 
of the depressed class ?— (BabuSheo Dayal Chaurasui): 

I was one of the candidates who stood for the 
municipal elections at Lucknow. Many people were 
asked not to vote for me because I belonged to the 
Tamboli caste. 3-Jven many people of my own 
community did not vote for me because they were 
under the influence of higher castes. 

275. Chairman: The last thing you said bears 
very much on the question which has been put before 
by the Honourable tho Minister. I understand you 
to say that you stood as a candidate and you being 
a moim people went about "tirl ««d to those who are 
also depressed class people “ Do not vote for him, 
he is a surfra, but. vote for somebody else,’’ and they 
did so. Does this not rather show^that it may 
perhaps he dangerous to say that''the time has 
come for the depressed classes to have their members 
elected ?—We have already done propaganda work 
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sufficiently and we have got organised bodien who 
explain to our people what voting actually means 
and h« w we will safeguard their interest* if we are 
elected. I think if I were to stand thin year I have 
got a better chanoe of succeeding than I had before. 

278. Are you going to stand for the next council 7 
—Yes, if separate electorate is granted. 

277, Khan Bahadur Hidayat Husain : There are 
many rich people amongst kurmia, for instance. Do 
you not think that they would resent coming down 
to the level of the chamars and being formed into 
that electorate ?—{Bofm Rama Gharana): I do not 
think they will. Many of them are members of our 
organization. 

27$. Mr. Srirastmn : In view of the difficulties 
which have been just pointed out by various members 
of the Conference regarding the formation of separate 
electorates, would you rather not be content with 
reservation of t-euts with the present electorate? — 
If separate electorate is not practicable I should 
eeitnin.lv be content with that. 

270. 7’J ml is t o say seats (whatever be their number) 
arc reserved f.»r yin and members of the depressed 
ol.VDS<*H are relumed to those seats by the present 
Hindu electorate in which you are in a majority or 
at least- you hiv* very well represented 7 — As I said, 
if it is not possible jto have separate electorate, I 
would certainly prefer reservation of seats. 

C/.i::rw*m : 1 have not followed. In the United 
Provinces, at any rate as things are, the elected 
members, nearly nil, sit for single-member consti¬ 
tuencies. I do not think you could combine single¬ 
member constituencies—could you ?—with reserving 
seats. You would have to start with a system by 
whioh you would have several members elected for 
an area of whom one should be a member from the 
depressed classes. 

Mr. Srivastava : Something to that effect. I am 
only suggesting that there are great difficulties in 
devising separate electorates. 

• •••••••• • 

280. Kuntvar Bieheshar Dayal Seth : Is it not a 
fact that distinguished politicians and social reformers 
are now doing a great deal to do away with the 
distinction of depressed classes and untouchables!— 
They are, but my own view is. that their influence 
has very little or no effect. - 

281. Has that brought about any change what¬ 
soever in the general outlook ?—Not at a’.I so far as 
the political field is concerned. 

282. Chairman : Let us not get too gloomy a 
picture. You have said “ not at all so far as the 
political field is concerned." But lot us take the 
time during the last 15 or 20 years. Here in the 
United Provinces lias not there been some improve¬ 
ment ?—7u irh?»t direction! 

2S.'5. 1 mi on. fi-i »•.\s>mph\ us rumpnred with how 
tinners v.t'v* 15 vs Him?—So far os the Eucial 
fund si ion* arc i'i.mviik!, cvrt :i inly they have 
improv'd. — .» - 

2>i. They lui\e improved .‘-- Yes. 

285. I arn veiy ulud to hear that. You mean 
there luu; )•; m « U nor lorlinp in giving the depressed 
class ]i(‘i-n>c; a fair -.Kuo of the ordinary public rights ? 

- - \i«. iii■thin;' ot ilu-t sort. Tli- Kahars ami other > 
toui-hsiifK* s have always been touchable: 

they liiivc iw\w ^>-1 any political rights. 

286. Political rights are mostly, not entirely, 
means to an end. Political rights are picsred 
firstly because they give the citizen the opportunity 
of doing liis duty towards the place where lie lives 
and secondly because they give him power to enable 
him to protect himself and to secure his rights. Duty 
first and rights afterwards, is not that so ?—Yes. 

287. I am not talking about political rights. I 
am talking about the social position. Has not there 
been some improvement aa a result of these efforts 
for the last 15 years !—In social position there haa 
been, but not beyond that. If I may pay so they 

not (mintr to give us any political status. 


288. Rao^Baitaditr Rajah: Mr. Ram Pm-ml Aiur. 
you have given the definition of the two cki-M's. 
the touchables and untouchables, in yur u.i-m-o- 
randum. You say on page 355, " The qu-'-si-’ii i ii.*n 
arises why others are regarded to be a lit;.'- Ui-it 
than the untouchables. The answer is rot far t » 
seek — and it is that the former have piun-d m-m- 
selves a little under the Brahmin influen - . th* i.,tn*r 
totally refused to yield to Brahminicel j-n-* u c— 
the former invite Brahmins to solemnise marriages, 
the latter perform marriages by themselves ” Is 
that right T—( Ram Prasad Ahir) : Yes. 

289. So you want to place those communities 
that are under the Brahminical influence and who 
wear the sacred thread under the category of touch- 
ables, is it not?—No. 

290. What we call at present as touchables are 
those classes who wear sacred thread and w ho are 
under the Brahminical influence. Am I right?— 
Yee. 

291. I suppose you have seen this journal, Adi- 
Hindu, evidently published by Babu Rama Charana 
It is stated in it that the journal is published for 
the advancement and protection of the rights of 
the so-called 15 orores of untouchables and sudrae, 
qualifying the word " untouchables " by the word 
“ depressed ” and “ Sudras ” by the phj-ase “ back¬ 
ward classes." Do you then agree that those 
touchables come under the term backward classes 
and the untouchables come under the term depressed 
classes 1 Is that your view ?—You may call them 
by any name you like. But I have given certain 
usages in my memorandum to show wherein the 
disability they suffer from arises. If you read ray 
memorandum you will know it. 

292. I quite agree with all What you say in your 
memorandum and it is about that I am asking you ? 
—I may suggest this. In ancient India they were 
the rulers and they wore intermixing with each 
other. Later on when they were conquered the 
depressed classes, the untouchables, refused totally, 
to codie under the banner of the Brahmin. Others 
who came are the touchables. 

293. Mr. Rama Clutrana, you are for separate 
electorates for the depressed classes?—( Babu Rama 
Charana) : Yes. 

294. It is stated that it is very difficult to form a 
separate electorate for them 7—There is no difficulty 
at all. 

295. But there will not be any such thing aa 
untouchables electorate?—No, no such thing. 

296. You have stated that public opinion in this 
province is almost in favour of the depressed classes. 
Will you kindly tell ine what is your experience 
of the Hindu members of your legislative council 
with regard to their attitude towards the depressed 
classes ?—I can only say that there is much on paper 
and very little in action. They may make speeches. 
I give you an instance. Out of 80 laklis of rupees 
allotted for education, only over a lakh is given to 
the depressed classes although the illiteracy among 
them is very groat and the other classes Who aro 
already sufficiently literate get a lion's share. 

297. Chairman : You say that 80 lakhs is voted 
for education in the province?—It is granted for 
primary education to the local bodies. 

298. Grants-in-aid about 80 lakhs ?—Yea. 

299. Can you tell us how much of it goes to support 
the education of the depressed • classes ?—A little 
over a lakh of rupees. 

300. 1 /80th of the whole?—Yes and even that 
wo arc getting since the last two years, h’etmo 
that wo were getting much less. 

Kunuxtr Bisheshdr Dayal Seth : J think this c,no 
lakh is intended specially for the depressed classes. 
As for the other amount that is spent mi education, 
there is no bar for the depressed classes taking 
advantage of it. This one lakh is only in addition 
to what is being spent generally on education. 

301. Chairman : I rather thought so. Is it. the 
true position, that some years ago there was an 
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effort to start schools specially for the depressed 
classes children and it may be that the depressed 
classes children who went to Bchool went- for the 
most part t* these special schools ? But is it not 
this what is happening, that moi e and more depressed 
class students are going to the ordinary schools ? 
—That is true so far as the urban areas are concerned. 

302. In some areas at any rate they ore going. 
So the depressed class children get the advantage 
of the grant-in-aid given for the ordinary schools 
because many of them go there ?—It is not so with 
regard to the rural areas where most of these classes 
live. 

303. In cases where it is so. When you speak 
of the one lakh out of SO lakhs being provided for 
the depressed classes education, that means, I think, 
does it not, that it is provided for these special 
schools for tile depressed class children?—Yes. 

304. Of course all the depressed class children 
are entitled at any rate to go to the ordinary schools ?— 
Very few of them go because most of those people 
live in rural areas. 

305. There are a lot of* these depressed class 
children in Cawnpore ?—Yes. 

306. They do not all go to the depressed class 

schools, do they 7 —In cities there are very few 
depressed classes schools. * 

307. Rao Bahadur Rajah ; Jt was said that the 
money allotted for education is for the welfare of 
all the communities including the depressed claraes. 
Is it a fact that the high caste Hindus in this province 
have been totally against the aspirations of the 
depressed classes so far as education is concerned ?— 
For a reply to that xlie report of the committee may 
be refcired to. 

3U-S. May I refer y<m to a paragraph in this report, 
written by Kr.i Sahib Pandit Shukdeo Tewari of 
the educational service, wherein he says," Education 
both in rural and urban areas here was confined 
amongst the lin-ruy classes only. The backward 
communities were p Slowed to live in ignorance as 
they were before. Thu high caste and literate Hindu 
communities, particularly the zamindars, discouraged 
ihe backward cht-.-e:, to educate the boys as they 
did not like the latter to become more learned and 
question the authority over them. The teachers 
who happened to belong to the literate communities 
did not admit the boys of untouchable cUsses for 
one reason or another ” ? Is that right ?—Yes, that 
is right. 

309. Will you tell me if these boys are admitted 
into the public hostels ?—I think there is no provision 
for them. They are not admitted. I mj'self recall 
a case of Mohanlalganj where a boy of the Kori 
caste aged 13 years was not allowed to remain in 
the hostel but was asked to cook his food in a mat'efan 
in this cold weather and was asked to lie down in 
a verandah open to cold. I myself went to that 
place and learnt this. 

310. Chairman ; If I may say so it mav help 
you and the witness. I think probably we all of 
us feel that the claim that the depressed dosses should 
have adequate political representation on the ground 
that they need amongst other things the protection 
is a claim which appeals to many of the people. I 
think that is quite a reasonable thing to say- The 
real question is not so much whether it is proved that 
they need protection because I am prettj- sure many 
of them say they do. I notice that some of us who 
are Indian members of the Conference agree with 
this view. But the real question is what is the best 
way of doing it. Do you not think so ? 

Duo Bahadur Painh : Yes. 

Chairman .* Tf anybody comes and says that ihe 
depressed classes do not sutler from any grievance 
and they are treated like everybody else, I should 
not believe it. 


Rao Bahadur Rajah : I nm placing 11i.u ts 
before the Conference to jar.-s my on*e definitely 

for adequate representation in the councils. 

Chairman; I think that ir- v.-iy important. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : The .no-menl u-u g. t ud< quale 
representation to these councils anu we are rep if-, nt--. I 

there by our own community itself, I think all these 
political rights will follow easily. 

311. Chairman: Would you just tell me this? 
I have carefully looked into this. It is a little 
difficult, is it not, how it is to be done? Do you 
think yourself you would be disposed to recommend 
that there should be an attempt made to draw up 
a separate electoral list or do you think that for 
the time being it will be better to provide representa¬ 
tion by nomination and to make sure that the 
members nominated were untouchables as well as 
backward classes ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : I think there will be no 
difficulty in framing an electorate. Sir, because theso 
untouchables in almost all the villages live separately 
in what are called mohaUas or tolia. They are a 
homogeneous group and not a heterogeneous group 
as stated by somebody. They live separately and 
therefore it is very easy to carve out an electorate 
for them. 

Chairman .• One of the difficulties which I feel 
myself is this. One is rather sorry for a man who 
has improved his social position and perhaps is 
already qualified to vote in a general electorate and 
to take part in it, if arrangements are made which 
almost seem to throw him back. I hardly think 
that you propose to have two votes. Therefore you 
will see that he will have to lose his vote in the 
general electorate. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : He will have the option to 
choose the one or the other. I think he will choose 
the electorate containing his own people. I will bring 
out this point. 

312. Mr. Bahore, you were a member of the 
legislative council ?—( Babu Khan Chand Bahore) : 
Yes. 

313. You are » very rich man in Agra ?—Yes. 

314. I am told you are worth property to the extent 
of two or three lakhs ?—Yes. 

316. You pay a house rent of Rs. 200 to tITo 
municipality ?—Yes. 

316. When you perform marriages are you allowed 
to take the marriage procession to the Hindu public 
streets ?—No. 

317. If a separate electorate is formed for the 
depressed classes and if you are asked to vote either 
in the depressed classes electorate or the Hindu 
electorate, which will you prefer ?—The depressed 
classes electorate. 

318. Chairman : To help your own people?—Yes. 

310. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Mr. Rama Cl i arena, 

the Chairman of tho Indian Central Committee, 
wants to know whether you have included the bill 
tribes also in the list which you have given ?—{Bnhu 
llama Charajut) : Yes, I have. It is No. 13 in tho 
printed list. 

320. Have you included the criminal tribes ?— 
Everybody comes in there. The criminal tribes 
are also included. 

321. As touchables or as untouchables?—Some 
of them are touchables and others untouchables. 
They are untouchables in one place and touchables 
iu another. 

, 322. Mr. Srivastnm : What hill tribes do you mean ? 
—The depressed classes of Abnora and Nainilal, etc. 

323. What am the. castes’-—Other than tho 
Brahmins, the Rajputs and Vaisyae. 

324. Chairman : (live me an example cut of th>s 
list of 52 different castes, of a criminal tribe ?—Tho 
Pas in, the Nats, the Hub urns. 
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The Committee of the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce desire to avnii themselves of the invitation 
to submit a memorandum on the subjects which 
fall within the limits of the enquiry which is being 
undertaken by the Indian Statutory Commission. 
They have framed this memorandum generally nnd 
serially on the lines of the Apfiendix to the Invitation 
to Submit Memoranda. They do not propose to 
deal with the whole field covered by the heads set 
out in the Appendix and their purpose particularly 
is to state their viewa on the problems affecting the 
Provincial Governments. They propose, as far as 
possible, to avoid thoae matters more directly relating 
to the Central Government and will touch on them, 
only where they are believed to affect the question 
of Provincial Government. 

In dealing with tho matter of Provincial Govern¬ 
ment they naturally base their conclusions and 
recommendations more particularly on the conditions 
obtaining in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

As a preliminary it is necessary to inform the 
Statutory Commission in regard to the status of 
the Chamber. The Upper India Chamber of Com¬ 
merce was established in tho year 1889 and ia believed 
to be the first Chamber of Commerce established 
in the interior of India. The Chamber concerns 
itself more particularly with the industrial and 
commercial interests of the United Provinces, within 
which area the large majority of its members have 
their activities. It has, however, a few members 
in the Punjab, Marwar and Bhopal. 

It may be said that the Chamber represents 
practically the whole of the major industrial interests 
in its area and its membership includes the majority 
of the Banks doing business in this area, the whole 
of tho Railways serving the area, and a very large 
proportion of the European, and a lesser proportion 
of the Indian, commercial interests in the area. 

In close connection with the. Chamber, through 
its membership, is the Indian Sugar Producers' 
Association which represents 90 per cent, of the 
white sugar manufaeturej-s of India and whose 
office is conducted by the Chamber. 

The Chamber is represented on the United Pro¬ 
vinces Legislative Council by two members, one 
Indian and one European. A member of the 
Committee of the Chamber, liimself an ex-President 
of the Chamber, represents tho European Consti¬ 
tuency of the United Provinces in the legislative 
Assembly. The Chamber also returns tliree members 
to ills Municipal Board of Cawnpore, and is represented 
on the Advisory Committees of most of the Railways 
serving the Province and on the various Government 
Boai-ds and Committees acting in an advisory capacity 
to the local Government. The Chamber therefore 
claim* to speak as a thoroughly representative body. 

1. The representative system as applied to British India 

(а) The basis of the Franchise. 

(б) Methods of Election. 

The Committee of the Chamber are satisfied that 
the present bases of franchise extended to British 
India under the Government, of India Act, 1919, 
and the methods of election now obtaining, do not. 
in practice, supply the country with a representative 
system. They do not desire to stress the fact that 
the present Indian electorates represent only n veiy 
small fractional proportion of tho peoples of India. 
Tlu* facts and figures demonstrating this are too 
obvious anti too well known to require any emptiusis. 
But they do desire to insist that tho results of tho 
elections by the present electorates aro wholly 
misleading in that they have not brought in to the 
Legislatures tho representatives of the people. The 
land holders are represented but the vast agnciiltui til 
population of Indiu is believed to be almost entirely 
without adequate representation. A proof of this 
may he deduced from the fact that in the United 
Provinces Legislative Council, out of 100 elected 


members there are A 1 urban lawyers, whereas there 
are only 12 urban constituencies, not all of which 
are represented bv lawyers. A lawyer represents 
tho European Constituency, one represents a Chamber 
of Commerce Constituency, ond one represents tho 
University Constituency. Tho great majority of the 
lawyers are therefore returned by the rural consti¬ 
tuencies and in their return the rural population 
lms had very little voire. 

It is generally admitted that this state of things 
is duo to the appalling lack of education prevailing 
in India and especially in the rural areas; The remedy 
for this lack of education miiRt of necessity be slow 
in its application and operation, but it appeals to 
the Committee of the Chamber to bo sufficient to 
realise that this remedy cannot at present, or for 
some considerable time to come, be effective and 
that in its absence it is fallacious to describe the 
present system as “ representative.” The Committee 
of the Chamber believe that it would he more honest 
to India wholly to abandon the present bases of 
franchise and the present methods of election in 
the rural areas and to substitute a method which 
would, it is believed, result in an actual extension 
of the franchise by indirect means to the rural 
population. They consider that the machinery for 
this actually exists in some Provinces and might he 
established in others by means of the development 
of the Panchayat system. This system has developed 
in tho last ten years and in its further development 
and extension my Committee see some chance of 
a solution of an otherwise impossible problem. 

The present functions of the Village Panchayats, 
where these exist, are (n) Magisterial and Judicial, 
to a necessarily very limited extent, (6) Civic, to 
the extent of aiding in the improvement of education, 
public health, water supply, village commimi cat ions 
and works of public utility, (e) the conduct of inquests, 
(tf) affording assistance to officers of Government 
in the performance of their duties, and («) assisting, 
by enquiry. Magistrates and competent Revenue 
Officers. To these fimetions it would, the Committee 
believe, be feasible to add the function of etecting 
members to District Boards, or Local Boards, or 
other equivalent bodies now created on an elective 
basis. But- as a preliminary step the election of 
the Panches, or membere of Village Panchayats, 
should, and could, be made more representative 
by insisting that all adidt male inhabitants of a village 
should be permitted to vote, in some summarv 
manner, for the election of the Panches. 

The members of the Panchayats would be the 
lowest grade of electoral college and would elect, 
not necessarily from among their own members, 
the District Boards in rural arras. 

It is rcgaided as an incontestible fact that at present, 
arul for many years to conic, communal representation 
must he resorted to in India, and it is believed thai 
it would not be difficult to introduce a -commumd 
system, correctly based on the communal population, 
into the election of Village Panchayats and, as a 
second step, into the election, by tiie members of 
these Panchayats of the members of District Boaids 
or equivalent rural bodies. In urban areas, where 
educational conditions arc better ami where the 
significance ond importance of the elective system 
is better understood, direct election to Municipal 
Boards should continue. 

The District Boards nnd Municipal Boards, once 
elected, should be constituted di-cmml eollepps for 
the election, again not necessarily from on ion c 
their own members, of membere to the Legislate*; 
Assembly and to the Provincial Lower Houses— 
it being, as will presently he shown, h pint of the 
Chamber's proposals that provincial Upper Houses 
should be established. 

Functioning with tho District and Municipal 
Boards as electoral culleges then* would be other 
properly constituted elective l ..dies such as [a 
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Chambers of Commerce ami similar trade associations, 
(6) Registered Workmen's Unions, (c) Associations 
of land-ho Mr r*. (d) the Provincial Branches of the 
European Association, (e) the Anglo-Indian- and 
Domiciled European Association and (/) the Indian 
Christian community (in certain Provinces). 

These several electoral colleges would form the 
general electorates for the Provincial Councils and 
Legislative Assembly and, in addition, there would 
be special electorates. These will be referred to 
subsequently under the next sub-head. 

The Council of State and tho Upper Provincial 
Chambers would be formed by direct election on 
a uniform and comparatively high and restricted 
franchise. 

There is no inconsistency in this* proposal .since 
the restricted electorates for these Upper Chambers 
do exist, possessed of sufficient political education. 

The Committee are aware that their recommenda¬ 
tions for a reversion to an indirect method of election 
may be regarded as retrograde. They do not wish 
to be considered aa labouring tho point, but they 
desire to make it clear that, while thoy hold the view 
that it is certainly desirable to extend the bases 
of franchise, the problem is, in the present state of 
education in India, actually insoluble, if by solution 
be meant the infusion, within a reasonable time, of 
political education and the development of the ]>olitical 
capacity of tho masses and, in particular, of the rural 
population. 

The difficulties in the way of educating politically 
these masses and this populatioq were recognised 
by the authors of the Joint Report on Indian Constitu¬ 
tional Reforms, but an attempt was nevertheless 
made and has continued for nine years. 

During this period those who have been returned 
to the Provincial Councils and the Central Legislatures 
have made little, if any,' effort correctly to educate 
their constituencies or to develop the potential 
capacity of the rural classes for politics, and for all 
practical purposes the situation, as far as it concerns 
the suitability of India for a direct popular franchise, 
is exactly where it was when the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report was issued. This being so it is the opinion 
of the Committee of the Chtfnber that it is useless 
to place a vote in the hands of people who are incapable 
of understanding its value or its use. In the circum¬ 
stances resort to indirect election is the only solution. 

Nothing can be more certain than that the Legisla¬ 
tures of to-day have not grown and are not being 
developed scientifically and symmetrically on their 
present franchise. The present electoral structure 
lias been erected on on inadequate foundation, top- 
heavy and ill-balanced and with every proof afforded 
ot.its instability. The comments of the Government 
of India in tlieir Fifth Despatch of 1019, forwarding 
the .Southborough Committee's Report on Franchises, 
show quite clearly that the recommendations of tho 
Southborough Committee were not based on principle 
but rather on a facile acceptance of tho views of Local 
Governments. It may he that, this was the inevitable 
result of the hasty forcing through ot the Reforms 
by the then Secretary of State, but the fact remains 
that the methods of election finally adopted for the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State were 
not those recommended by the South borough 
Committee and accepted, in a very lukewarm manner, 
by the Government of India. The recommendations 
of the Sotithborough Committee as to tho methods 
of election for the Provincial Councils were certainly 
adopted finally, but even these were regarded, by 
at least one member of the Government of India, 
as experimental * and tho Committee of the Chamber 
hold the view that tho oxp. rirncut has n«t -uccct Jod. 

The methods of election for tiio Provincial Councils 
and the Legislative Assembly were changed under 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms of 1919 from a 
system, at least partial, of electoral colleges to a 
system of direct election, uiul it became necessary, 
after the decision to make this change was known, 
vety hastily to devise the electorates to which the 


franchises were to bo extended. The actual result 
was that the electorates and their franchises were 
not such as would form a secure foundational basis 
for the Legislatures, blit were built in or thrust in 
under them, none too confidently or securely. The 
row It is a conglomerate of property and other 
qualifications, communally most uneven and educa¬ 
tionally most unsound. 

The Committee of tho Chamber therefore put 
forward their recommendation that this unsound 
structure should be replaced, at any rate for the 
pivsenf and for several years to come, by the system 
of electoral colleges which they have endeavoured 
to sketch out. 

(c) In considering the methods whereby particular 
intcrrMts, communal, locnl, social and economic, may 
obtain adequate, re preset} la lion on locnl self-governing. 
Provincial and Central Representative Bodies, the 
Committee of the Chamber desire to put forward 
the following recommendations :— 

In regard to load self-governing bodies tho powers 
now afforded under the Municipalities Act for giving 
communal and other special representation on 
Municipal Boards appear to tho Committee to l>e 
sufficient save possibly in regard to the Depressed 
Classes, and they consi<lor it necessary only t o 
recommend that the present- representation of special 
and minority interests should not he reduced. 

In regard to District Boards it has already been 
recommended that Panchayuts should be elected 
so os to preserve the correct communal proportion 
and if this desideratum is similarly secured in the 
election, by Village Panchayats, oi District Boards, 
no other particular interest in rural areas, again 
save perhaps that of tho Depressed Classes, seems 
important enough to require special representat ion. 

In regard to Provincial and Central Representative 
Bodies the Committee of tho Chamber recommend 
that the communal interests of Moslem* should 
be protected in accordance with the formula enun¬ 
ciated by Sir William Vincent in [»am. 5 of his Minute 
of Dissent to the Government of India's Fifth 
Desjjatch, forwarding the Report of the Sotithborough 
Committee to the Secretary ui State, on the 23rd 
April, 1919. Sir William Vincent said : " What 

is wanted is a sliding scale in which the weighting 
given to Muhammadans increases as their numerical 
weakness does .... Where t he Mohammadans 
arc in the census majority let them get representation 
in that proportion; where they are the weakest," 
{i.e., at their weakest) “ let us double that, pro¬ 
portion .... Between these extremes let us 
multiply the census ratio of the Muhammadans 
by a factor greater than one anil less than two." 

Tho Europeans should certainly have communal 
representation, both in the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures, and this should he distinct from and 
in addition to the special rqjrcsentation necessary 
for European Commerce. 

On the 13th of August, 1924. the Chamber, in 
adilressing the Reforms Enquiry Committee, made 
a similar recommendation and a copy of the Chamber's 
letter of that date is Attached as Annexure .4 to this 
Memorandum, and particular attention is invited, 
in the present connection, to the concluding paragraph 
of that letter and to the criticisms made by tho 
Chamber in November, 1918, of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, and which are quoted in the 
letter. 

Tho Anglo-Indians should continue to be recognised 
as a separate community and should be given a 
franchise to function as an electoral college and to 
elect a representative to the Central Legislature and 
aUi icpivsciiiativc? to the Provincial Councils of 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras, and the United Provinces 
in which Provinces tho strength of the Anglo-Indian 
population is considered to justify their separate 

representation. 

Indian Christiana should also be given a franchise 
to eleet a representative to the Central Legislature 
and representatives to tho Councils of such of the 
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Provinces ns contain n sufficiently lar^o Indian 
Christian population, to warrant separate represents* 
tion.' 

In the matter of local interests the Committee 
are not able to envisage any interests which would 
not be. adequately represented by one o.- other of 
the special interests separately treated. 

A b far as social interests are concerned the Committee 
of the Chamber hold the view that tho Depressed 
Classes are quite inadequately represented in the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures, and that their 
representation should certainly be increased con¬ 
siderably. The comments of the Government of 
India, in para. 13 of their Fifth Despatch of 1919, 
furnish an eloquent condemnation of the noglect 
of this interest. 

Owing to the backwardness of these classes and 
their lack of education any system of direct election 
would be unsuitable, but it is felt that a system of 
electoral colleges could be established in each Province 
among the Depressed Classes and that they should 
be given a right of election on tins system. 

The large proportion of this class to India's 
population renders a system of representation by 
nomination alike inadequate and unsuitable. 

Dealing with economic interests the Committee of 
the Chamber are of opinion that European Commerce 
and Indian Commerce should be accorded separate 
representation in both the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures. They consider that it is wrong that 
European Commerce should be denied representation 
in the Legislative Assembly, save by the nomination 
of one representative of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce, while on the other hand Indian 
Commerce is, in certain Provinces, privileged to 
elect members to the Assembly. 

In the Chamber’s letter of the 13th August, 1924, 
to the Reforms Enquiry' Committee, which is attached 
as Annerure A to this Memorandum, reference 
was made to the claim for the representation of 
European Commerce on the Legislative Assembly, 
and it is pointed out that the European Chambers 
of Commerce, while representative of European 
commercial opinion,, do not represent European 
communal opinion. It was there stated that these 
Chambers include Indians in tlieir body and that 
in many of them a certain proportion of IndianB 
is on the Committee of the Chambers. 

It is in the Legislative Assembly that legislation 
uffocting Commerce is mainly initiated and it is 
in the Assembly that the main discussion on the 
Budgets takes place. It is therefore all the more 
necessary that both European and Indian Chambers 
of Commerce should be constituted electoml colleges 
to return members to the Legislative Assembly. 

Representation should be accorded to Commerce 
by means of election by’ Cilumbers of Commerce 
constituencies, but in order to ensure that commercial 
interests arc truly represented tho Committee of 
the Chamber consider that it is necessary for the 
puq^oses of the governing Act so to define Chambers 
of Commerce as to ensure that the membership 
of the Chambers shall be confined to genuine represen¬ 
tatives of trade and commerce. 

Considerable dissatisfaction has been expressed 
during the past few years by the Chambers of 
Commerco with the methods of election which 
have been laid down under the cloction rules of the 
various Provinces for Chamber of Commerco con¬ 
stituencies uud the Committee of this Chamber 
strongly unto that the ditlieuities which have been 
experienced and complained of should be removed. 
They urge that the necessity for nominating an 
individual to represent a member of a Chamber of 
Commerce, and whose name must appear on the 
electoral roll, should be done away with and that 
the member, when a firm or corporate body', should 
bo given power to vote in its own name. Alter¬ 
natively, the electoral rods of Chamber of Commerce 
Constituencies si; mid be revised semi-annually, if 
not quarterly. Under the present rules many’ 


members are deprived of their votes and are also 
prevented from nominating persons connected with 
their business as candidates for election by the fact 
that the jierson whose name appears on the electoral 
roll, prepared ]wirhaps two or three years previously, 
has severed his connection with the member’s business 
. or is deceased or is absent on leave. Members of 
Chambers of Commerce, should be permitted to 
nominate any’ dnly aceretlited person connected 
with their business as a candidate and also to nominate 
any similarly' accredited person to exercise the vote 
on behalf of tho member. In short, the membership 
roll of the Chamber should be the electoral roll. 

It has already been recommended that land holders 
should be recognised as one of the electoral colleges 
for the representation of land-holding interests in 
the Legislatures. 

In regard to the representation of Universities 
the Committee of the Chamber desire to record their 
opinion that there is now no noed for granting 
special representation to Universities. The reasons 
for their e\elusion are amply stated in para. 14 of 
the Government of India’s Fifth Despatch of 1919. 

(d) In dealing with the relationship between, repre¬ 
sentatives and constituencies the Committee of the 
Chamber desire to state that if the reference to this 
subject is to the relationship which has in the past 
been maintained by the elected representatives with 
tho constituents who have, or are supposed to have, 
elected them, the only criticisms which the Committee 
could make, at least in regard to tho general constitu¬ 
encies of the Central and Provincial Legislatures, 
must be destructive. It has already been pointed 
out that the elected members have done little, if 
anything, to educate their constituencies politically. 
In many coast ituencies, and certainly’ in rural 
constituencies, the electors see nothing of their 
members between elections, until the last few months 
preceding an election. They are seldom, if ever, 
consulted by their member as to his policy’ on 
important matters, and, in general, anything in 
the nature of active relationship between the member 
and his constituents is noticeable by its absence. 

(e) Touching on the subject of the f7rmr/A of 
Parties, the Committee of the Chamber hold the 
view that the only party which has grown in the 
past nine years is that of the Swarajists, and whether 
that has grown to good purpose or evil its record in 
the Legislatures affords abundant evidence. In the 
opinion of the Committee of the Chamber the only 
functions wliich this party has successfully fulfilled 
in the Legislatures are those of obstruction and 
destruction. Tho Committee of the Chamber do 
not consider that they are called upon to enlarge 
on this point, but they do feel Lhat it is necessary 
to point out. that, for some reason or another, all 
parties in tlw Legislatures, save the Government 
Hoc. lmve been driven more and more to the left, 
into opposition to Government. In these rircum- 
stances anything in the nature of a healthy growth 
of parties whs hardly to be expected. 

— (/) The Committee of the Chamber feel tlmt they 
cannot comment constructively on the subject of 
the. growth of public opinion. They recogni that 
there has been a certain growth of public opinion 
in localised and restricted circles, but the growth 
would have been much more rapid and widespread 
if tho representatives elected to the Legislatures 
had devoted attention, aa they should have, to tlieir 
constituencies. Propfs are abundant that in many 
ruml iii-ons the very existence, let along the meaning, 
of the Legislatures is unknown. 

( g) The Committee hold a very definite view in 
regard to the nomination of officials and nun-officials 
as additional mci fibers of elected bodies. In local self 
governing bodies tho presence uf officials is entirely 
unnecessary and would indeed be a eontraiiiction 
to the term “ self-government.” 

fxi tho Provincial Legislature.* the Committee of 
the Chamber strongly favour the grant of provincial 
autonomy anil they’ accordingly hold the view that 
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this does away with the arguments put forward in 
the .Report of tho Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924, 
fur the retention of officials in tho Provincial Councils. 
If responsible Government is to bo attained in tho 
Provinces tho officials must, with one exception, 
ilisappoar. The reason for this exception, is stated 
on pages 368 and 371 of this Memorandum. 

In regard to tho nomination of officials to tho 
Central Legislatures the CV nmittee of the Chamber 
prefer to leavo any recommendations that may bo 
made to the Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

2. The suitability oj existing ureas for legislative, 
and admin istratitv purposes and for the growth 
of representative institutions. 

Tho Committee of the Chamber do not desire to 
advance anv views on this subject in its relation 
to local self-governing bodies. In regard to Pro¬ 
vincial Representative, Bodies the Committee desire 
to confine an expression of their opinion to the 
United Provinces. They are aware that suggestions 
have been made that Oudh should be separated from 
the Province of Agra, ami they desire to record their 
entire opposition to and disapproval of any such 
proposal. They consider that no adequate reasons 
exist or can be advanced for any such administrative 
separation. There ia a case for judicial separation, 
in the manner in which it now exists, but beyond this 
no differentiation should be made. Local differences 
requiring different treatment in matters of tenancy 
and revenue are adequately met by the present 
enactments governing these. A complete separation, 
administrative ami legislative, would be merely 
expensive ami in no way beneficial. 

The Committee of the Chamber have also heard 
that it is suggested that the Delhi province should 
be increased in size by tbo appropriation of certain 
districts from the Punjab and from the United 
Provinces. They, can hardly credit, that such a 
proposal has been made seriously. They are entirely 
opposed to any such suggestion and they recommend 
that the Delhi province be left as it is, a small district 
having ns the sole excuse for its separate existence 
tho neutralised situation of the Capital of India. 

3. Loco l self-govern ing bodies (Municipalities, District 
Boards, etc.) and their relationship with the 
Pro v in end G o vern merit. 

Dealing with this subject under its various sub¬ 
heads, the Committee of the Chamber desire to 
record their views as follows :— 

(a) Constitution .—In regard to District Boards the 
Committee have already recommended that these be 
elected by Village Panchayuts. They consider that 
there is no real analogy between the qualifications of 
voters in District Board elections and those in Munici¬ 
pal elections. The circumstances, interests and con¬ 
ditions of rhe rural and urban electorates are entirely 
different. For instance, while in District Board • 
electorates illiteracy does not necessarily imply an 
ubsence of the essential property or tenancy qualifica¬ 
tions, it is. as a wide general rule, the reverse in the 
case of Municipal electorates, the urban population 
having far mure opportunity of and inventivo for 
becoming literate. The Committee would therefore 
not recommend the imposition of a literacy qualifica¬ 
tion for District Board electorates, i.e., the members of 
Village Panchnyats, beyond tho qualification which 
already exists tor election to Panchuyats, which is, 
in these Provinces, that the Sarpanch anti one other 
Punch shall be able to read and write in the vernacular. 

In regard to Municquil Boards, however, it is felt 
that the time 1 ms now come tu make the grant of a 
franchise a motive for the acquirement of literacy and 
that a beginning should now be made with the urban 
population. The Committee of the Chamber accord¬ 
ingly recommend a tightening up of the basis of tho 
Municipal franchise by imposing ns essential an 
overriding educational qualification on all those who 
are not directly asaessed to Municipal tax. This 
qualification, which should bo based only on literacy in 


English or any of the vernaculars, should Iks just as 
essential ax rhe present residential qualification, which 
should of course be retained. Tho various subsidiary 
qualifications at presout laid down for Municipal 
electorates in these Provinces are considered sufficient 
untl desirable, but it is felt that the occupancy quali¬ 
fication of a minimum annual value of Rs. 30/- fixed 
by rule, is too low. It is recognised that a similar 
figure was fixed as one of the qualifications for the 
legislat ive Council electorate under the present system, 
but there also the figure has always been regarded by 
the Committee of the Chamber as being too low, 
since, in effect, it has extended the franchise quite 
disproportionately to the ignorant and irresponsible 
classes, giving them a preponderating vote as against 
those who havo a real stako in the constituency. The 
same arguments apply to Municipal constituencies. 

(h) Functions .—The Committee of the Chamber do 
not think it necessary to criticise the functions laid 
down for District Boards, but, in regard to Munici¬ 
palities, certain of the discrctionaiy functions should 
bo made statutory. 

In these Provinces tho law govomiug Local Self- 
Government by Municipal Boards is contained in the 
United Provinces Municipalities Act of 1910. Certain 
amendments to the Act have since been made which 
have worked advantageously. In the view of the 
Committee of the Chamber the Act, save where these 
amendments have been found necessary, has worked 
very well. It was drafted by an officer of Govern¬ 
ment who had had considerable personal experience 
as the Chairman of an important Municipal Board and 
on the whole it is a practical and sound enactment, 
with the maximum of freedom from Government 
restraint and supervision allowed and with the 
minimum opportunity for interference. Tho Committee 
of the Chamber are aware that on many points a 
further amendment of the Municipalities Act lias been 
urged, but in most cases these proposals have had as 
their object the lessening of any form of Government 
control and tho entire removal of supervision and 
intervention by the Commissioner and District 
Magistrate. 

The duties imposed by statute on Municipalities are 
enumerated in section 7 of the Act. Certain other 
functions, detailed in section 8, arc discrctionaiy. 
In the opinion of the Committee of the Chamber 
certairi of these tliscretionary functions should be made 
obligatory, e.g., the establishing and maintaining of 
poor-houses, dairies, washing places, and drinking 
fountains, and tho reclaiming of unhealthy localities, 
etc. Others of the discretionary functions might 
more appropriately be left to Improvement Trusts, 
where these exist side by side with Municipalities. 
Tlie Municipalities Act was drafted before the U.P. 
Town Improvement Act was devised in 1919, and 
should now be amended to prevent an overlap of 
functions with the latter where applied, anil the latter 
should also be amended so as to relieve Municipali¬ 
ties, which arc connected with Improvement Trusts, 

(if certain of their discretionary functions. 

(c) Relationship with officials of Provincial Govern¬ 
ment and (d) Control by Provincial Government. The 
rdationslup of Municipalities with officials of the 
Provincial Government is covered by section 32 of the 
Act which provides for supervision bj* the Commis¬ 
sioner and District Magistrate; by section 33. which 
provides for the inspection of Municipal works ard ^ 
institutions by Government officers; by section 34, 
which give?* tho Commissioner or District Magistrate 
power to prohibit the further execution of a resolution 
or order of the Board; by section 35, which gives to 
the Commissioner (in case of a non-city Municipality) 
certain powers in the case of default, by the Board (in 
tho cast* of city Municipalities these power vest only 
m the iocat t.ovcnnnwnL); by .;cct;oa 36, which gives 
the District Magistrate extraordinary powers in case 
of emergency ; and by Rules under section 236 govern¬ 
ing the audit of Municipal Accounts by Government 
officers. The Committee feel that any lessening of 
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the .supervision and powers referred to above is 
strongly to be deprecated. The control of Munici¬ 
palities b> Government is essential, certainly to the 
extent provided by the Act, and detailed in schedule 7 
of the Act. A careful study of the Government's 
powers as given in this schedule convinces the Com¬ 
mittee that in no particular should there be a removal 
of these powers. The Committee, however, consider 
that., in certain minor details, restrictions and prohi¬ 
bitions as to expenditure by the Board should bo 
removed. It has been made obvious that the retention 
of these restrictions cannot prevent a mismanaged 
Board from plunging into bankruptcy if set on this 
course, while on the other hand a self-respecting and 
fairly well managed Board cannot but regard, them as 
galling in the extreme and inconsistent with the 
spirit of self-government. In particular the Com¬ 
mittee consider that it is in the application of the 
powers under section 8 (3) of the Act that more 
financial freedom should be afforded to Boards. 

(e) Finance .—Taxation is the main source of income 
of Municipal Boards. The powers of taxation to be 
allowed by Local Governments to Municipal Boards 
are governed by schedule 2 of the Scheduled Taxes 
Rules, framed under section 80 A (3) {a) of the 
Government of India Act, and the Committee strongly 
recommend that, in regard to Municipal Taxes, these 
powers shall be preserved and the schedule not 
extended. 

Other sources of Municipal income are revenue from 
Municipal property and Government grants, and 
having regard to all these sources of income, and 
speaking with close acquaintance with Municipal 
conditions in Cawnpore, the Committee of the 
Chamber hold the opinion that Municipal income is 
or can be made more than sufficient for the proper 
discharge of its functions by the Board, adequate 
attention being paid to the necessity for economic 
working, proper' restraint of establishment and wise 
embarkation on new schemes. 

The Comipittee of the Chamber feel that they must 
criticise adversely the present attitude of the United 
Provinces Government towards Municipal expenditure 
on capital works, e.g.. on water works, and the 
extension of drainage and roads, as evidenced by their 
treatment of the Cawnpore Municipality. To this 
Board loans for these purposes have been consistently 
denied for several years on the ground that the Board is 
able to finance these works from its revenues. This 
attitude encourages the Boards to disregard the 
elementary economic principle that such capital 
works, from which posterity is to benefit, should be a 
charge on posterity and should therefore be financed 
by means of loans which it would fall on posterity to 
repay. 

The Committee of the Cham her also desire to recom¬ 
mend that opportunity should be taken, if possible, 
to impose mure effectually on Municipal Boards the 
duty of realising to the full within the year of 
liability all collections of Municipal taxes, sale pro¬ 
ceeds and other debts. In this matter it has been 
shown thAt audit notes, official communiroticjns*ahd 
remonstrances lmve in muny cases proved quite 
ineffectuAl. It. is therefore suggested that steps should 
be taken to amend the Municipalities Act so as to 
improve the procedure for collection and to compel 
Boards to employ to the full the powers vested in them 
under the Act to realise their dues. 

4. The Procincial Gavernments. 

The Committee of tho Chamber uuiuidcr th**t a 
radical change should now bo made in the status, 
constitution and powers of Provincial Governments, so 
as to give them, in effect, virtual provincial autonomy, 
certain precautionary powers being reserved to the 
Governor and to tho Central Government, to be 
exercised only in case of grave emergency threatening 
to bring about a breakdown of the administration. 
On the basis of this general recommendation the 
Committee prefer to deal with the subject in detail in 


accordance with the sub-heads set out in the ApjsMiiiix 
to the Invitation to Submit Memoranda. 

(«) Constitution .—It is recommended that the 
constitution of the Provincial Governments should 
be (1) the Governor, (2) a Cabinet of five Ministers and 
(3) a bi-cameral Legislature consisting of :— (a) a 
Lower House maintained at the present total strength 
of the Provincial Legislative Councils, r.tj.. in the 
United Provinces, 123; but with no official members 
save one Parliamentary Secretary to answer lor the 
Governor in his role of a Minister in charge of a 
portfolio. 

The members of the Lower House would lie elected 
by a system of electoral colleges, as previously recom¬ 
mended, hut a certain number of seats would be 
reserved to lie filled by nomination by the Governor to 
represent minority interests which cannot secure 
representation by means of election. The munbftr of 
nominated members should be kept as low as i>o*$ible 
consistent with the representation of such minority 
in teres ta. 

An Upper House of approximately one-tiiird the 
numerical strength of the Lower House and composed 
of elected and nominated members, in the proportion 
of five elocted to four nominated. In this House 
also there would be no official members, save one 
Parliamentary Secretary. The elected portion would 
bo returned bv direct election on a restricted and 
comparatively high franchise, uniform with that for 
the Council of State and not lower than that obtaining 
for the present Council of State. 

The period of life of the Lower House should lie four 
years and that of the Upper House five years. Tho 
reason prompting the Committee to make this 
recommendation, increasing the )ieriod of life of tho 
Legislature, is that it has been found in practice that 
members of the Legislatures who are new to legisla¬ 
tive work take time, varying from a year to 18 months 
to arrive at a projier appreciation of their duties and 
to settle down properly to their work. By increasing 
tho period the disturbance caused by this fact in tho 
new Legislatures will be considerably reduced. 

The period of life of the Upper House should not be 
coincident with that of the Lower House »o as to 
obviate as far as possible the dissolution of both 
Houses at the same time. 

The Governor and the Cabinet would constitute 
the Provincial Executive. 

In dealing with the question of the Executive the 
Committee have been much impressed by certain 
remarks in a memorandum on the subject of " The 
Executive in Modem Democracies " recently issued by 
the European Association. In this Memorandum it 
is stated, inter alia :— 

"An examination of the constitutional history of . 
France, Spain and Italy in modern times reveals a 
lamentable and far different state of affairs. In all 
three countries constitutions hosed oil the outward 
appearance of the English Constitution have failed 
completely for the reason that a weak executive was 
ploced at the mercy of the elected legislature, for the 
weakness of the Executive in Spain ami Italy was, 
ami in France still is, due to the* fact that owing to the 
large number of parties tho Cubinet was never assured 
of that first essential of strong Cabinet Government, 
a certain and stable majority in the Legislature.” 

“ The central and important, feature of the English 
Constitution is the control of Parliament hv the 
Cabinet anil not, os many believe, the control of tlie 
Cabinet by Parliament.” 

“ In India and England there is a widespread 

idea that “ Res|Kmsihle flnv.-Tnmeut ” ami thu 
domination of the executive by the Legislature ” are 
one and the same, anil tlmt, therefore, as “ ivqNinsi- 
blt* " Government has been promised to India tho 
goal at which we must aim is the control of the execu¬ 
tive by the Legislature. A more mistaken idea can 
hardly be imagined, and if the complete breakdown of 
Responsible Government in India is to lie avoided 
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this erroneous conception of Government must bo 
dispelled.” 

“ Tho sine rjua non of the Cabinet system is ** two- 
party government ” and as this is clearly an impossi¬ 
bility ill India, cither iu the Central or the Provincial 
Legislatures, resort must bo had to something like 
the Presidentnl system ” {obtaining in Switzerland 
and the United States of America) “ if strong, stable 
and good government is to bo obtained.” 

Tho Committee of the Chamber commend these 
remarks to the consideration of the Statutory Com¬ 
mission. 

(6) The working of Dyarchy. —Tho unanimous 
feeling of tho Committee of tho Chamber is that the 
dyarcliioal system has failed and that it should forth¬ 
with be abolished. To givo detailed reasons for this 
opinion would bo as tedious as it seems to bo unneces¬ 
sary', but tho reasons may be summarised in the 
statement that so far from providing a system of 
responsible self-government dyarchy has produced 
complete irresponsibility. 

(c) Position and Powers of the. Governor. —The 
Governor must continue to be the executive head of the 
Provincial Government, with his present powers 
unimpaired, save in that his powers of certification 
should he severely circumscribed. 

The Governor would, under the proposed reformed 
constitution, call upon any person in the Council, 
whom he considers to have the necessary support, to 
form a ministry. The Ministers would be appointed 
by the Governor in consultation and agreement with 
the member of tho House whom ho has called upon to 
form the ministry. The Governor would preside over 
the Cabinet and would have a casting vote. 

(d) The position of Ministers in relation to the 
Governor ond Members of the Executive Council. —With 
the substitution of a Cabinet system of Government 
for tho present system and tho consequent disappear¬ 
ance, in their distinctive capacities, of members of 
the Executive Council and of Ministers, this question 
would not arise. 

(e) Relationship of Ministers to each other and the 

question of collective responsibility. —It is regarded 
as very desirable and important that the doctrine 
of collective responsibility should prevail with a 
system of Cabinet Government such as is recom¬ 
mended, . 

But the Committee of the Chamber feel that they 
cannot lay down a rule on the subject, realising, as 
they do, that the Legislature is likely to divide, not 
into two or three parties but into a number of smaller 
groups, and that the Cabinet will in eSect be formed 
by the coalition of two or more of these groups. In 
these circumstances the principle of joint responsi¬ 
bility is not likely to be strictly observed. 

{/) The growth of the Party system in Provincial 
Councils ,—Tlit) system of Government per Cabinet 
must result in a strengthening of the party system, 
wliich is regarded as desirable. 

(g) Working of particular departments. —Speaking 
generally on this head the Committee of the Chamber 
hold the view that, probably in most Provinces, and 
certainly in the United Provinces, the Executive has, 
since the introduction of the Roforma, been weakened 
and that tho Government, and consequently the 
working of the various departments, probably with 
the exception of the Police and the Revenue Depart¬ 
ments, has deteriorated. They desire to attach as 
Annexure R to this Memorandum a noto on the 
working of certain of the departments. 

(/<) Classification into Rt served and Transferred 
subjects. —Having recommended the abolition of 
dyarchy the Committee of this Chum her consider that 
this point does not arise. 

(i) Desirability of a Strand Chamber. —Tho Com¬ 
mittee of the Chamber consider t hat there should be a 
second Chamber, to be the Upper Chamber of the 
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Provincial Legislatures. This point has already been 
covered above, under sub-head (a) “ Constitution 

It is recommended that, the members of the Upper 
Chamber should have a distinctive title. The Upper 
Chamber should havo the power to initiate legislation 
and should also be a revising chamber to exercise a 
restraint on tho Lower Chamber. Tho members of 
tho Upper Chamber should mainly be persons with 
a roal stoke in the country. 

In regard to the composition of the Upper Chambers 
it has already been recommended that these should 
consist of elected and nominated members in the 
proportion of 5 to 4. It is specifically recommended 
that in tho United Provinces the Upper House should 
consist of 40 members, of whom 22 would be elected 
and 17 nominated by the Governor from among 
suitable non-officials, at his discretion, with one official 
to act as Parliamentary .Secretary. Commerce should 
be entitled to olect two members, one each for Euro¬ 
pean and Indian Commerce, the constituencies being 
the Upper Intlia and the United Provinces Chambers 
of Commerce. 

(j) Question of Provincial Autonomy. —The Com¬ 
mittee of the Chamber, in the preamble to this head, 
have already recommended that virtual Provincial 
autonomy should bo granted. 

(fc) Finance of Provincial Government and Financial 
control .—The Committee of the Chamber, in dealing 
with this sub-head, feel that they cannot do more 
than recommend that complete control of provincial 
finances should be given to Provincial Governments, 
subject to tho Governor's veto, and to severely circum¬ 
scribed powors of certification bv the Governor in 
emergent cases. The powers of taxation by Pro¬ 
vincial Governments should of course be definitely 
laid down in the Government of India Act, ns at 
present provided for by section 80A(3)(a) of the 
Government of India Act, 1919, and the Scheduled 
Taxes Rules and schedules 1 and 2 thereof. 

The Local Government Borrowing Rules, under 
section 30(1) (a) of tho present Government of 
India Act, should be maintained. Powers similar to . 
those at present provided by the Reservation of Bills 
Rules under .Section 81 (n) of the Act shoxild remain, 
with suitable changes consequent on the proposed 
abolition of dyarchy and tho disoppearance of the 
distinction between transferred and reserved subjects. 

(0 Financial Relations between Reserved and Trans¬ 
ferred sides of the Government including the question of 
the Joint and Separate Purse. —Under a system of 
Cabinet Government such as is proposed this question 
v ould not arise. 

(m) Provincial Public Services Commissions .— 
Although this subject is not touched upon in the 
Appendix to tho Invitation to Submit Memornnda, 
tho Committee nf the Chamber consider it incumbent 
on thorn to state that in their opinion some fonn of 
machinery should be devised for controlling recruit¬ 
ment- to Services other than the Superior Services. 
This machinery should be on tho lines recommended 
by tho Royal Commission on the Superior Civil 
Services in India, 1924 (the Lee Commissi on), in 
para. 26 of their Report. 

A permanent- salaried Chairman to have charge of 
tho Selection Board sho\ilri be appointed by the 
Governor iu consultation with the All India Public 
Services Commission. This Chairman shovild have 
complete power to select his own Board. 

All appointments should bo made in the name of the 
Governor, who should havo the ultimate power of 
revision. 

Tlid ilooiaioio hi Luo Sriwcliwn Bunld should liuL 
be over-ruled by Ministers, as is at present the case 
with selections made by ad hoc Selection Committees. 

Promotions or posting of such important officers as 
Commissioners and District Magistrates, and in fact, 
the promotions and postings of all officers of the 
Superior Services, should remain the special ehargp 
of the Governor. 
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5. The Central Government. 

The Committee of the Chamber desire to confine 
their remarks on the specific subject of the Central 
Government to the recommendation that there should 
be no change in the Central Government, unless it be 
in the direction of improving and increasing the power 
of the Executive. They have already quoted certain 
remarka contained in a memorandum on “ The 
Executive in Modern Democracies,” and these have a 
Bpecial bearing on the Central Government. 

For the rest the Committeo of the Chamber prefer 
that the question of the Central Government, should 
be dealt with by the Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce. 

0. Relation* betvteen the Central Government and the 
Provincial Government. 

(a) The extent oj the power of superintendence, 
direction and control to be exercised by the Central 
Government. 

Having in view the fact that the Committee of the 
Chamber have recommended the grant of provincial 
autonomy it follows that they must recommend that 
certain restrictions at present imposed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, which obviously are antagonistic 
to provincial autonomy, must be relaxed. 

As all Provincial Subjects would, under the Com¬ 
mittee’s proposal, be transferred, the relaxation of 
the Secretary of State’s powers of superintendence 
under section 19A will automatically apply to all 
Provincial Subjects. 

Section 45 (1) of the Government of India Act, 
which lays down that Local Governments are obliged 
to obey the orders of the Governor General in Council 
and to keep lum constantly informed of all matters 
relating to the Government of the Province, must be 
maintained. Such powers, as are imposed by section 
81A, whereundor the Governor of a province must, or 
in some cases may, reserve a Bill for consideration 
by the Governor General should also be maintained. 

Discretionary powers should be given to the 
Governor General under section 4G (3) to revoke or 
suspend Provincial (Executive) Councils, subject to 
the proviso that tho Governor General may at his 
discretion reserve orders pending the decision of the 
Secretary of State. The references above to the 
Executive Council would, if the Committee’s recom¬ 
mendations are accepted, apply, mutatis muta?idis. 
to the Provincial Cabinets, which it is intended shall 
take tho place of the Executive Councils. 

The Governor should himself have powers to sus¬ 
pend his Cabinet, pending the decision of the Governor 
General in Council. 

Tho present powers of a Governor to dissolve liis 
Legislative Council should be maintained in regard to 
both tho Provincial Lower and Upper Housos, but it 
is thought desirable that ovar-riding powers in this 
direction should be vested in the Governor General in 
Council. 

In tho event of the Governor, or the Governor 
General in Council, dissolving the Legislature all 
powers vested in tho Legislature should vest in tho 
Governor during tho ensuing six months or such 
shorter period os may be necessary pending the 
election of a new Legislature. 

It is further recommended that in a case of grave 
emergency the Governor Uemaul may, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State, entirely suspend 
a Provincial Administration for an indefinite period, 
and make such directions for carrying on the A dmin in . 
tration as may be suitable. 

Dealing specifically with certain of the present 
powers of supervision anil control the Committee 
desire to moke tho following recornmondations, some 
of which have akeudy been made :— 

The Local Government borrowing Rules under 
section 30 (1) (a) of the present Act should be main- 


In regard to the following rules under the Dtrolu- 
tion Rules it is recommended that:— 

Rule 6, which makes it a duty of a Local Govern¬ 
ment to supply information to the Governor General 
in Cour.cil, should be maintained. 

Rule 12 (a), regarding roods and other means of 
communication of military importance, should be 
maintained. 

Rules 4(5 1 o 48, governing the employment of tho 
agency of tho Governor in Council by tho Governor 
General in Council in the administration of Central 
subjects, should he maintained. 

Rule 49, limiting the power of superintendence, 
direction and control over a local Government, 
vested in tho Governor General, in relation to 
transferred subjects would now apply to all pro¬ 
vincial subjects and should be maintained. In 
view of the importance of a general co-ordination 
of provincial activities, especially in such matters 
as health, roads, electricity and irrigation, tho 
Committee of the Chamber are disposed to agree 
with the Muddiman Committee {vide their Report, 
Para. 48) that the contemplated transfer of all 
subjects may necessitate reservation to the Central 
Government of somewhat greater powers of super¬ 
vision and control than the existing rule 49 would 
give. 

Rule 13, which'states that, save in tho cose of 
transferred subjects, nothing in the Devolution Rules 
derogates from the power of superintendence, direction 
and control conferred on the Governor General 
in Council by tho Act, would eeaso to be operative. 

Rule 27, giving powers to tho Secretary of State 
and to the Governor General in Council to sanction 
expenditure on certain transferred subjects detailed 
in Schedulo 3 should remain, but the Schedule would 
need to be altered. 

The Scheduled Taxes Rules should remain, but it 
might become necessary to extend Schedule 1. This, 
however, is a point on which the Committee of the 
Chamber are unable to make a specific recommenda¬ 
tion as it is a part of the question of financial relation¬ 
ship which they would prefer to see examined by 
an expert committee. In regard to Schedule 2, 
however, tho recommendation has already been 
made that this Schedule should not bo extended. 

The Local Legislatures {Previous Sanction ) Rules, 
under section 80A(3)(A), should remain. In this 
connection it is recommended that all enactments 
dealing with industrial matters should bo included 
in the Schedule to these Rules. 

The Reservation of Bills Rules, under section 81(a). 
should remain, with suitable changes consequent 
on the proposed abolition of dyarchy and tho 
disappearance, of tho distinction between “ trans¬ 
ferred ’’ and “ reserved ” subjects. 

The Rules regarding the Civil Services in India 
should remain. 

(6) Classification of subjects as Central and Pro , 
vincial. 

The proposal of the Committee of tho Chaniher 
to transfer all reserved subjects in tho Provinces 
will necessitate a very definite delimitation of tho 
boundaiy between Provincial and Central subjects. 

The present Devolution Rules in the Governmeut 
of India Act show, in Schedule 1, tho subjects which 
are at present Provincial. The Committee of the 
Chamber recommend that those should not bo 
added to¬ 
ut riio presen* Provincial subjects the question 
whether “Law and Order ’ should enutinue to be 
a Provincial subject or should, be reserved to the 
Central Government has been tho cause of much 
anxiety and iliscussion in the Committee of the 
Chamber. Included under tins heud is the subject 
of the Police which lias in the pa.-t been the one 
which more than any other has been attacked in 
the Provincial Councils. Having been a reserved 
subject these attacks have been successfully mot, 
and supplies, which have been refused in certain 
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Provinces fur c.irrvin^ on tho work of the I olice, 
hi*vp bi-n r-vtored by certification. Without this 
rrmcdv ib- idmmistmtion would have 

c.U/uvW with the immediate result of chaos. It is 
ti.dt ti e subj.v.t of PoUco will continue to 
he Off- tor enti.-ism .and it is foartxi that in 

On- future anacius si-iilnr to those in the past will 
cmiiimi-! to f'>' m ui". Now that it is proposed to 
-trrtjvdmr all Provincial subjocts tlie gravest appro- 
1 tension is felt os to tho wisdom of leaving “ Law 
aiij Order " including the Executive Magistracy 
a id tho i J <;iice os a Provincial subject, not only from 
iho puint of view of the probable refusal of supplies, 
hut also m-ro that of tho ofticioucy of the services 
a:nl *.»i maintaining the conlidonce of the Officers, 
w ho, if oaiied upon to exercise their duties to the 
utmost and take ft strong hand, might be subjected 
to personal attacks and victimization. It is eon- 
siuoVed to l»e most important that no opportunity 
whatever should be afforded for lessoning the morale 
of th^so ucrvices, or of reducing the confidence of 
thn 0die-el's that they will be backed up by tho 
Administration in carrying out the duties enjoined 
on them. It is also in the highest degree necessary 
tout tin* .-vrvioes of tho Police should bo immediately 
available in an emergency without hesitation and 
without the delay which might result if the actions 
of tho Police or Executive Magistracy were liable 
to 1m« visit.*! on the head of a politician Minister in 
charge of the Department. At the same time the 
Committee of the Chamber feel that the subject 
of ** Law and Order ” could not be suceossfuUy 
administered as a Central subject, even by agency 
means, and the withdrawal of this subject from 
among the Provincial subjects would certainly be 
regarded h-a considerable negation of the principle 
of provkici.d autonomy. 

In the circumstances tho Committee consider 
thn& tho only solution of the problem lies in the 
recommendation that “ Law and Order *’ should 
remain a Provincial subject, but that the portfolio 
for thi;~'Department should be with the Governor, 
who, in administering it, shall‘himself function as 
a Minister. For obvious reasons it is impossible 
that tho Governor himself shall appear in person to 
unsw-r to the Legislature on questions affecting 
“ Jsiw .Mid Order ” and it is therefore further recom¬ 
mended (hat, in his capacity of Minister, tho G ovemor 
^Liall he represented in the Legislature by a senior 
official, .'teting as a Parliamentary Secretary. The 
Governor's powers of veto should extend to “ Law 
and Order *’ as to other matters, but his powers of 
certifies don, which it 13 recommended shall be 
severely circumscribed, should cortainly apply to 
id Order." 

,‘ommittee realise that this preservation of 
** of certification is in itself incompatible 
t ■ ■ ;.>■!pie of provincial autonomy, but such 
in tho case of “Law and Ordor’ 1 
> ' "ntirely unavoidable, since the matter, 
■v i:. does grave issues of peace and trnn- 
. death, is far too serious to expose 

• • ' ur-oii! of an unwise experiment. 

• 1 relationship bchoe.cn the. Centred and 

i c mments including the Meston Scttlcjncni. 

’i '' ’tee of the Chamber feel that this 
* : too complex and specialised for them 
'■ *■» offer any useful opinions. They also 
' co.it callous naturo of tho subject and that 
must of necessity be t o some extent 
'* widoly variant. Thov therefore fool 
Tunt, ring is a matter for special consideration 

ftn ’ sx r- Kuiance Committee, working under or 
if m : ’ 11 'dory Commission. It may be that 
U. tins sn .-j {ion is adopted, and if in the future this 
«oq>eri i mittae issues a questionnaire dealing 
tn pptv.;,.- p»j:tits coming undor this sub head the 
voimnitii... jt : } lQ Chamber mav bo able to assist 
With tbe.> .pinj.tns. 


7. The Courts and fhe Judiciary. 

Tho Commit toe of the Chamber feel that they 
cairnot assist with any opinion on. this subjeot. 

8. The Constitutional Problem. 

Tlie Committee of the Chamber, realising that 
the subjects indicated under tin's head are of the 
first importance to Commerce and Industry in India 
consider that they could bo more appropriately 
dealt with by the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
os a whole, than by individual Chambers, 

9. The relationship between the Central Government, 

the Secretary of State and the British Parliament. 

Tho Committee prefer to leave this question also 
to tho Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

10. Tltc position of the Services. 

The Committee of the Chamber feel that they 
cannot, in treating this subject do better than refer 
the Statutory Commission to the opinions expressed 
by the Chamber in a lotter dated the 12th December, 
1923, to the Royal Commission on the Superior 
Civil Services (tho Lee Commission). A copy of 
this letter is accordingly attached as Annexure C 
to this Memorandum. The opinion of the Chamber 
in regard to the Services has in no way altered since 
1923. 

To the opinions then expressed the Committee 
of the Chamber desire to add the Bpecific recom¬ 
mendation that all Essential Services should be under 
the control of the Central Government and that the 
salaries of officers in these Services should be non- 
votable. 

11. The Growth of Education. 

The Committee of the Chamber appreciate that 
this subject is among the most important of those 
into which the Statutory Commission is to enquire. 
It is noted that a special announcement as to this 
branch of the enquiry is to be made and that a 
special Committee has been appointed to deal with 
it. If this special Committee should see fit to require 
the detailed views of tho Chamber on any specific 
points connected with education in those l'rovinccs 
these details will, as far as possible, bo gladly dealt 
with. 

Meantime the Committee of the Chamber desire 
to offer the following general observations :— 

It is incontestable that among civilised nations 
India is probably the most backward in its general 
education. The reasons for this are several and 
complex, but it may be stated as a widely demon¬ 
strated fact that in India, speaking generally, there 
is no desire for primary education. Tho difficulties 
in imparting primary education are greatly increased 
by the fact that, owing to tho almost complete 
illiteracy of women there aro no female teachers 
available to fill the function which has been found 
so essential in oilier countries of imparting elementary 
instruction in the home or in primary schools. When 
the mother of a family is herself entirely illiterate 
and when anything in the direction of the general 
spread of education is actually discouraged among 
tho women of the poorer classes, which comprise 
the vast majority of India’s population, the problem 
becomes difficult almost to tho point of hopelessness. 

In regard to the growth of education in India and 
particularly in these Provinces tlie Committee of 
tho Chamber art? privileged to quote from a note 
prepared by an Indian member of their body. The 
full nolo is also attached as Annexure D to this 
Memorandum. Particular attention is invited to 
l.lu) remarks in tin’s note on primary education, in 
regard to winch tiie specific euliciuaiou united at 
is that “ it is clear that primary education as at 
present carried on is worse than useless and no real 
progress can bo mado until considerably larger 
amuunts of funds are available.” 

The general conclusions are as follows :— 

“ Taking an unbiassed view of the whole situation, 
one is forced to tli&couclusion t bat, so far ns L'liivoisity 
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anil Secondary education go, there is no great need 
for expansion at the present moment, but the question 
of Primary Education deserves the sc rioua considera¬ 
tion of all well-wishers of the country. The appalling 
illiteracy of tlio masses is retarding progress in every 
direction and is bound up with many of the economic 
issues which call for solution. But without funds 
it is impossible to do much more than what is being 
already done. The question therefore is purely 
one of rupees, annas and pies. 

It has been urged in some quarters that Government 
has adopted a very parsimonious policy in respect 
of education. This charge is not borne out by 
facts. By far the major portion of the expenditure 
on education is being found by the Provincial 
exchequer. There seems no reason why local bodies 
should not raise, by additional taxation, funds to 
bo spent on the expansion of primary education. 
The question of introducing compulsory education 
by a local option was first mooted by the late Mr, G. K. 
Gokhale in the year 1911. Mr. Gokhale’a dreum 
has materialised in so far that eight provincial 
legislatures have placed on their statute books 
Primary Education Acts. It doeB not redound 
to the credit of local bodies that they have not taken 
full advantage of the facility offered by these Acts. 
It is clear that Government cannot do much more. 
It is now for the people themselves to find the where¬ 
withal for bringing about educational expansion 
which has been the subject of so much discussion 
in the past. The stage has now been reached where 
“deeds” and not “words” are wanted. One 
cannot help somiding a note of warning against the 
tendency to cheapen education regardless of efficiency. 
It seems to bo a common idea that education consists 
merely of cramming certain books and of passing 
certain examinations. Little regard is paid to the 
question of development of character and physical 
training. A young man with the finest degrees in 
the world, who has paid no attention to the' building 
of his character and to keeping himself physically 
fit, will bo of very little use in fighting life’s battles- 
It is important that special attention should be given 
to these two matters, otherwise the products of our 
schools and colleges will not prove to be useful 
citizens. Wo have amongst us thousands of young 
men whoso education began in words and ended 
in words and when they settle down in life they 
find that they have nothing to fall buck upon. The 
whole trouble is that they have been educated auay 
from life and they do not understand what is educating 
fur Iifo. They have been taught the contents of a 
certain .number of books, but they have not been 
taught how to better their own living conditions. 
They do not even know how to earn their own 
living, except perhaps by teaching to others the 
words which have been taught to them, or by 
swelling tho ranks of those without who^e assistance 
the great occupation of litigation would be impossible. 
We do not understand, in this country, that the first 
and foremost duty of every man in this world is 
that he should bo able to earn his own living. _ True 
education must turn a man’s mind towards work 
and not away from it, and should enable better living 
being earned not only for himself but also for those 
about him. Our education unfortunately only 
increases our dependence on others. There can be 
no greater condemnation of our present system of 
education, but tho fault lies with ourselves and no 
system of .Government, however benevolent, can 
help those who cannot help themselves.’* 


Annexube A. 

Copy of a Letter dated 13th Auoust, 1924. 
from the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
Cawnpore, to the Secretary, Reforms En¬ 
quiry Committee, Simi-a. 

The Committee of the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce understand from the Associated Chambers 


of Commerce that the Reforms Enouiry Committee 
are (prepared to receive evidence, in the form of 
memoranda, from individual Chambers, members of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

The Committee of this Chamber accordingly desire 
to be permitted to offer the following observations 
on the questions which are the subject of investigation 
by the Reforms Enquiry Committee. 

My Committee do not propose to go into details 
but to express their views in general terms. 

In November, 1918, the then Committee of the 
Chamber criticised the proposals contained in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report on Indian Constitu¬ 
tional Reforms. 

In doing so they emphasised certain points whereon 
the recommendations containedpor i failed 
to meet the ideals which the ChamudrUntsiHiCt as 
to the reformed system of Government. These 
ideals were not subsequently reached by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1919, and it must therefore be 
plainly stated that the present system of Government 
is not regarded as satisfactory by the Members of 
this Chamber. But however this may be the scheme 
of Government, as drawn up by the Government 
of India Act, 1919, undoubtedly showed promise 
of success, if fairly worked, and was accordingly 
accepted with all loyalty. Any doubts as to its working 
were met by the fact that in fixing a period of ten 
years for the trial of the scheme, with a promise of 
revision in 1929, Parliament had ensured that the 
experiment would be given a fair trial and would not 
be hastily judged at too early a stage in its course. 

Theee anticipations have unfortunately not been 
fulfilled. Tho scheme has met with determined 
opposition from the day it come into operation and 
it has certainly not been given a chance to prove itself. 

In these circumstances it is entirely premature at 
this stage to form an opinion as to its success or 
failure. 

My Committee are of opinion that improvements 
can be effected, within the terms of the Act, by 
adjustments in the system of working but they are 
emphatically and entirely opposed to the introduc¬ 
tion, at this immature stage of the experiment, of 
any change in the terms of the Act or of any alterations 
in the rules, save those which would assist in the 
smooth working of the Act. 

It is not necessary for my Committee to touch on 
the present unrepresentative electorate. The facts 
concerning this are notorious and it is uot possible 
to effect any real improvement until the universal 
spread of education makes India ripe for an electoral 
system which has been forced upon her at a time when 
she is unprepared for it. 

But it is necessary strongly to emphasise tho need 
for maintaining the communal system of the represen¬ 
tation of minorities which the unassailable lugic of 
India's present circumstances has rendered indis¬ 
pensable. 

In this connection tho claim for tho representation 
of European commerce on the Legislative Assembly 
must again be given prominence and in urging 
adequate representation for this important interest 
my Committee desire to make it clear that there 
must be no diminution in the already inadequate 
representation of tho European. Community. 

As for us may bo consistent with the recom¬ 
mendation herein mode that there should bo no change 
in tho terms of tho Government of India Act. my 
Committee again advance certain recommendations 
which tliev put. forward in November 1918, and the 
need for which is, in their estimation, even more 
pressing now than it then was. They then wrote :— 
” Financial devolution of Provinces.” 

“The conclusions arrived at in the (Montagu- 
Chelnwford) Re])ort as to the necessity for the financial 
autonomy of tho Provincial Government, the com¬ 
plete separation of revenues and the abolition ni 
divided heads have thn supjKjrt. of the Ommiitfoo 
but the methods suggested for meeting the deficit 
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in the Imperial Budget in paragraph 200 of the 
Report are felt to be most inequitable and the 
Committee ate of opinion that some better method 
of arriving at a settlement must bo devised whereby 
any one province will not bo unduly favoured at the 
expense of others. A per capita basis seems the 
fairest solution. 

" Provincial Legislatures.” 

“The Committee of the Chamber are of opinion 
that the Report has entirely ignored the strong and 
irresistible claims of the European Community to 
representation on tho Provincial and Imperial legis¬ 
latures in their own right, in the right of their material 
interests in the country, which are admitted to be out 
of all proportion to their numerical strength, and in 
the right of the part they have played and must 
continue to play in the maintenance of peace and 
prosperity in India. 

The Community, os such, cannot be adequately 
represented merely by the medium of specialised 
bodies such as Chambers of Commerce. These bodies 
merit and must claim separate repressntatioa but 
not at the expense of the Europeans at large. Indeed, 
with the introduction of enlarged Councils the claim 
of Chambers of Commerce to proportional increased 
representation is essential, not only in the Provincial 
Council but in the Imperial Legislative Assembly. 

The suggestion that the European Community 
should be represented by nomination—itself a tem¬ 
porary expedient which it is avowedly intended to 
abolish—cannot find acceptance for a moment. 
Communal representation, in spite of all that the 
authors of the Report say against it, is absolutely 
necessary and my Committee strongly recommend 
that this fact should be recognised and arrangements 
made for the adequate representation on the Provin¬ 
cial and Imperial Councils of Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians, Parsees, Indian Cliristians and other 
minority communities.” 

In amplification of these remarks it may be said 
that the European Chambers of Commerce, while 
representative of European Commercial opinion, do 
not represent European communal opinion. These 
Chambers include Indians in their body and in many 
of them a certain proportion of Indians is on the 
Committee of the Chambers. The need for the 
separate representation on the Legislative Assembly 
of European communal interests and of European 
commercial interests is therefore clearly established. 
This need has been recognised, though inadequately, 
in the case of the Provincial Councils and the case for 
the extension of this principle to tho Assembly is, 
in the opinion of my Committee, irresistible. 

Annexure B. 

Note on the Working of certain Government 
Departments in the United Provinces. 

Industries Department. 

It is well known that this Department has failed so 
far to justify its existence. Broadly speaking tho 
‘Department has failed effectively to assist the develop¬ 
ment. <■] any industries. So far as major industries 

the;-, are independent of tho Department, but one 
might ii:tve expected that there would have been some 
exp:iu. u,ti or development of the cottage industries 
of the Province as a result of tho ► Torts of the Depart¬ 
ment. These hopes have been entirely falsified. A 
n‘f**;v:ic. to page 75 of tho Administration Reports of 
the Uwii'jd Provinces for 1926-27 will show that tho 
activities of the Department havo shown no tangiblo 
results, - xcept perhaps in n-siwt nf industrial educa¬ 
tion. The recommendations of tho Holland Com- 
nu'^!' is, which were the results of very exhaustive 
eiujUir. and thorough deliberation by men of such 
cmirnas Sir Alfred. Chattcrton, Sir Dorab Tara, 
Sir Kn/ulbhoy Curriinhhoy, Sir Rajendru. Nath 
Huberji. :md Sir Horace Curr.on Plunkett, havo under 
the Ih-K rms been consigned to the waste paper basket. 
The RtTonned Government has continued to blunder 


through in its own peculiar way. The Legislatures do 
not understand the fundamental principles governing 
the development of industries. The position of the 
Director of Industries under tho Reforms has been a* 
very difficult one. His staff consists mainly of men 
who are not at all qualified to be entrusted with the 
task of developing industries. If, however, the 
Director got together material from various outside 
sources and drew up a practical scheme, his recommen¬ 
dations have, in the majority of cases, been turned 
down by the Government. The Board of Industries 
has wasted its time ou matters of no consequence. 

Co-operative Societies. 

The Co-operative movement in the Province has 
not made much headway under the Reforms. There 
has been very little progress and the efforts of the 
Department are reported to have been concentrated 
rather on the elimination of bad societies and the 
stabilization of good ones than on any increase in the 
spread of the movement. Liquidation proceedings 
have increased and several prosecutions have had to 
be undertaken for embezzlement. The Agricultural 
Credit Societies have failed to inspire confidence in 
those for whose benefit they exist, and the village 
bania still rules supreme. Non-Agricultural or 
industrial societies intended for the benefit of cottage 
industrialists have had a very disappointing past. 
There are only a very small number of such societies in 
the Province and even these are not faring well. The 
Departments of Industries and Co-operative Credit 
should, under a common Minister, have joined forces 
to bring about a real development of cottage industries 
but next to nothing has been done. 

Agricultural Department. 

So fAr as teaching and research go, the Department 
seems to have done well, but there is a common com¬ 
plaint a gains the Department that a good deal of its 
work is incapable of being turned to practical account. 
It is common knowledge that many of the Depart¬ 
ment’s demonstration farms are not • paying. The 
Department is now empowered to grant loans for a 
variety of purposes connected with agricultural 
improvement, including the construqrion of permanent 
wells and the purchase of cattle and power machinery. 
During the year 1926-27, a sum of over 3 lakhs was 
granted os Taqavi on the recommendation of depart¬ 
mental officers; and a further sum of Rs. 3*2 lakhs 
was advanced for the purchase of seed and implements. 
This sum is disproportionately small, considering the 
extent of the Agricultural interests involved. In a 
recent article, tlm well-known Bombay Agriculturist, 
Dr. Mann showed that the economic prosperity and 
health of the masses depend very largely on tho 
cattle. The activities of the U.P. Deportment of 
Agriculture in regard to cattle breeding have so far 
been a negligible item. The Department maintains 
two cattle farms, one at Marthurikund and the other 
at Mnnjhro. During tho year 1926-27 the Madhuri- 
kund Farm maintained 517 head of cattle and issued 
196 bulls, the corresponding figures for the Manjhra 
Farm being 383 and 60 respectively. The Report 
of tho Royal Agricultural Commission is awaited with 
great interest but there seems no doubt that, unless 
ami until there is a marked improvement in the stock 
of the cattle, agricultural progress will not be satis¬ 
factory. Credit far whatever has been achieved by 
the Department is due entirely to its Director, Mr. G. 
Clarke. One may safolv say that he has not received 
much constructive assistance either from tho legisla¬ 
ture or from the Minister in charge. 

Annex IK* C. 

Copy of a Letter dated 12th December, 1923, from 
the Ui'i'iiK India Chamber of Commerce, 
C awn tore, to the Chairman, Royal Com¬ 
mission on the Superior Civil Services, 
Cami\ India. 

In response to the request communicated through 
the Chief Secretary to Government, United Provinces, 
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in his No. 6478 of the 24th October, 1923, the Com¬ 
mittee of the Upper Lidia Chamber of Commerce 
deeire to record their views on the questionnaire 
dealing with the organization of tho services, issuod 
by the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil 
Services. 

The Committee of the Charabor do not propose 
to reply to the questionnaire on Service conditions, 
this being appropriate only to members of the 
Services concerned. 

1. It is considered that comparatively little re¬ 
adjustment is necessary in the position of the all India 
Services. Save, possibly, for isolated intlividual 
appointments the duties and functions of all of these 
Services should be preserved on tho All-India basis 
as at present. 

2. The Committee of the Chamber state unhesi¬ 
tatingly that the maintenance of tho European 
personnel in the All-India Services is, and always will 
be essential, to the extent of at least 50 per cent, 
in each of these services. 

In the “ Security " Services particularly, i.e., the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service, 
this proportion of European Officers should never be 
lowered, having regard to the responsibilities of the 
Crown for the good Government of India. 

As competent Indians are found available in 
substitution for Europeans, the speed of progressive 
replacement should certainly not exceed, in the 
average, that set out in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report. The Committee of the Chamber view with 
some misgiving the fact that in tho last two or three 
years the rate of replacement has been very con¬ 
siderably exceeded. 

The view point of the Chamber in this matter is 
clear and distinct. Practically tho whole of tho 
vast industrial and commercial enterprises of India 
have become possible in the past solely by reason of 
the confidence of investors in a stable and unshaken 
Government. The Government which inspired this 
confidence was based on British ideals and methods, 
and has been administered by successive generations 
of men imbued with these ideals, who have spent 
themselves unsolfisldy and unremittingly in the 
task, and have built up a high tradition for the 
Services. 

That the standard of administration of the past 
shall be preserved is of first importance and this can 
only bo achieved if it is made possible for a sufficient 
number of the men who established and uphold these 
principles, aud maintained these aims and ideals, to 
continue to serve the country. 

3. The Committee of the Chamber consider that all 
membors of the All-India Services should be appointed 
and controlled by the Secretory of State for India in 
Council, the present conditions and safeguards boing 
altered, if necessary, so as to ensure that the right 
material is attracted. 

Agreeing as they do with the principle that there 
must be an increase in the association of lndtans"in" 
every branch of the Service, the Committee of the 
Chamber hold that it should bo quite possiblo to obtain 
European recruits of the right stamp in the diminished 
numbers now necessary. To do this, the conditions of 
Service in this country must bo made sufficiently 
attractive. The first stop towards this is to give the 
classes from which these desirable recruits have 
hitherto been drawn sufficient confidence in tho inten¬ 
tion and tho ability of Government tu ntscurc the 
future of their servants. It is believed that this 
confidence will not be felt unless the Secretary of 
.State in Council is a party to tho agreement under 
which they are engaged. 

There is, unfortunately, every reason to believe that 
this lack of confidence in the future is ur.o of the main 
causes of the present dearth of Europeun recruits of 
the right clasd. Other causes Lava Lei n assigned to 
financial considerations such os pay, pensions and 
allowances, insufficient to meet high living costs, 
end to the changed environment due to the political 
... n f hostility in which the 


Civil Officer of to-day lias to live and move. But, 
important as these causes are, they are behoved to be 
loss harmful in their results on recruiting than the 
lack of confidence in the secure tenure of office under 
the Government of Lidia. 

4. All recruits for the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police Servieo, and tho majority of recruits 
in tho Indian Medical Service and the Imperial 
Branch of the Civil Veterinary Department should be 
recruitod on a whole-time basis. Certain specialists 
in tropical medicine might, however, bo engaged on 
short term contracts. The other All-India services, 
might, to some extent at least, bo recruited from 
professional men willing to serve on short-term 
contracts. 

One practical objection to this method of recruit¬ 
ment in a service such as tho Indian Forest Service 
would, however, be the difficulty of obtaining, on 
short-term contracts, men acquainted with the 
languages of the country. 

While it is preferablo that short-term officers in tho 
All-India Services should also be appointed and con¬ 
trolled by the Secretary of State in Council, the 
Committee of the Chamber cannot pesist the argument 
that there is less possibility of objection in their cose 
than in others to the appointment and control 
passing to the Government of India or provincial 
Governments. 

5. It haa already been said in dealing with question 3 
that it is considered desirable that all members of 
the All-India Services should bo appointed and 
controlled by the Secretary of Stato in Council. 

That this system should continue in the case of 
Indians as well as of Europeans is an opinion which 
follows on the belief that, save in the matter of a 
necessary allowance to Europeans for service over¬ 
seas, all officers of any one service should bo treated 
alike. The possibility of exception in the case of short¬ 
term specialists is admitted but in this too it is 
urged that Europeans and Indians should be trea.tr d 
alike. 

6. This same argument is held to be applicable in 
the matter of the rates of pay. The Committee of 
the Cliamber do not consider it within their function 
to enter into details of the pay of the various services 
but they hold that every effort should be made to 
adopt an adequate scale of pay in each service and 
that this scale should apply uniformly to all officers, 
Europeans and Indians alike, in that service. 

But the European Officer must of necessity receive 
that special consideration ti^whicli his service under 
overseas’ conditions entitles him. This can only be 
secured by on adequate overseus’ allowance. The 
present overseas’ allowances, which, it is understood, 
amounts in the senior grades to Rs. 2oU/~ per month, 
is uttorly inadequate. Actually it is no moro than 
sufficient to educate ono boy in England and its 
onlumccment is of immediato and pressing impor¬ 
tance. Full consideration should be given to the fact 
that the Europenn officer of even moderate seniority 
is foced with the responsibility of keeping up two, or 
often three, establishments. He has to maintain 
himself at his station, hia children at homo, where - 
they are being educated, nnd for several months in 
tho year hia wife at home or in the lulls. There is 
no question, of inclination or option in this. If Lis 
family are to continue in health, lie himself bo freed 
from anxiety in their regard, nnd liia children suitably 
educated lio must undertake this expense and the 
present overseas* allovsnen is ridiculously insufficient 
to meet it. 

An adequate ovoracaa’ allowance would certainly 
go far to induco tho proper and desirable typo of 
European recruit to come forward for service in 
India and would be far less costly than any universal 
increase in pay. 

7. The Commit tee of the Chamber do not propose to 
go into the question of the organization of the Superior 
Provincial Services, since they do not see any necessity 
for differentiation, othor than by means of an over¬ 
seas’ allowance, between Europeans and Indians in 
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t lio Superior All-India Sorvicoa. They do not in any 
way favour the provinciolisation any of those 
Services, nor oaa they in the time at their disposal, 
go into the question of relegating certain specialised 
appointments in the present All-India Services to the 
Provincial Services. They are prepared to admit 


that there may be some appointments the status 
of which can be reduced without reducing the 
attractiveness of the All-India Services to recruits. 
Uut they deprecate anything which con bo construed 
as a desire to pluck the plums of those All-India 
Services and pass them on to the Provincial Services. 


LUCKNOW. 

Bated 7th December, 1928. 
AFTERNOON. 


present : 

All the Members op the Commission, op the Central Committee (except Mr. Kikabhai Premchand}, 
and or the United Provinces Provincial Committee. 


Deputation from the UPPER INDIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Cawnpore * 


The Deputation consisted of:— 

1. Mr. A. L. Carnegie, President, Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce. 

2. Mr. T. S. Gavin Jones, M.L.A. 


1. Lord Strathcona : We have got as far as page 369 
in the memorandum. We have got there sub¬ 
head (6), “ The working of diarchy.” Therein you say, 
“ The unanimous feeling of the Committee of the 
Chamber is that the diarchical system has foiled and 
that it should forthwith be abolished.” Then, you go 
on to say, “ So Tar from providing a system of 
responsible self-government diarchy has producod 
complete irresponsibility.” Is not that rather a 
strong statement to make, Mr. Carnegie l Would 
you care to qualify that statement in any way or 
elucidate it or elaborate it ? You say diarchy has 
produced complete irresponsibility ?— (Mr. Carnegie.) 
I admit that “ complete ” is rather a sweeping state¬ 
ment. 

2. You are of the opinion that it does not give the 
ministers in charge of the transferred departments a 
really good chance?—I will ask Mr. Gavin Jones to 
reply to that question. Ho has a persons! knowledge 
of the working of the legislature. (Mr. Gavin Jones.) 
We would like to qualify that in a way bv saying 
that we do not think that the Monlford scheme has 
failed entirely due to diarchy but because the respon¬ 
sible side of the Government was not given any 
responsibility at all. In our new proposals w» have 
~tiii ed that they would be responsible for everything 
except Law and Order. They control finance and 
they would not as they do now dopend on the official 
bloc. They will have to maintain their own party 
in the Mouse and the position then even under diarchy 
would be very different. 


11. Then the next question I ask you is tliis. Wo 
on to a very detailed and clearly sot out paragraph 
< u and OrJur on p-go 370. An:l o- page 371 
towards the end of thnl paragraph you any : “In 
Ihu cir.ninistanoes the Committee consider that tho 
only solution of the problem lies in tho recom¬ 
mendation that ‘Law and Order’ should remain a 
provincial subject, but that tho portfolio tor tliis 
dfimrtr.ient should be with tho Governor, who, in 
admin it taring it, shall himself function as a minister.” 


3. Mr. E. M. Souter, M.L.C. 

4. Mr. J. G. Ryan, M.B.E., V.D., Secre¬ 
tary, Upper India Chamber of Commerce. 

Then you go on to say; “ The Governor shall be 
represented in the legislature by a senior official, 
acting as a parliamentary secretary " to answer for 
the Governor in the legislature. Do you not think 
that it will be a very great strain on t he Governor who 
has got in addition other departments to administer ? 
— (Mr. Oavin Jones.) It would be a strain, certainly, 
but not a very great strain. We do not think it is 
impracticable and we see no other way out of it, 
bccauso we have definitely said that the police should 
not bo centralised. We certainly do not favour trans¬ 
ferring it to a minister responsible only to the autono¬ 
mous legislature. 

12. I take it your view is that though it is a pro¬ 
vincial subject, you think the best, thing would be 
that it should be administered by the Governor with a 
parliamentary secretory acting as his spokesman in 
tho legislature?—Yes. The position will bo very 
much the same ns it is now. Tho Inspector General 
will be in the House to answer all questions as also 
the secretary. Perhaps tho secretary will bo there 
to answer all tho questions anti for all practical 
purposes ho would bo an ostensible minister, but the 
responsibility wou! 1 bo with the Governor, and really, 
ns a matter of fact under the present circumstances, 
the Governor, being the head of the executive, is 
responsible in practice, and it works out very much 
to the same thing. 

13. Chairman: May I just ask this question ?—I 
am not suro 1 havo appreciated this document in one 
respect- You say at tho bottom of page 368 and at 
the top of pngo 3U9 in elToct, that you feel the impor¬ 
tance of securing that tho executive of a province 
should be strong- That is right ; is it not ?—-Yes. 

14. I think that fairly expresses your general 
view. You think tliis is a country in which the 
executive should be strong?-— (Mr. Ryan.) Wo lelt 
that. Sir, but wo couid not pur, the implication more 
clearly than was offered in this note from which we 
quote. 

15. Then you say at- the bottom of page 369. rub- 
head ( ij), ” The executive has, since the introduction of 
the reforms, boon weakened,” which I imagine means 


* Tin; deputation was also examined during the morning oi 7th December, 1U2.1, but the report of tins meeting has 
not been printed. 
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that you think that tlio influence of the legislature 
on executive administration has tended to make the 
executive government less firm ? Is that your view ? 
— (Mr. Gavin Jones.) Our view is that the Government 
has been weakened owing to the fact that the execu¬ 
tive has been heckled in the legislature nnd it is 
continually being heckled and being mudo respon¬ 
sible to answer questions in the House. That is our 
opinion, and we believe that is the main reason why 
the executive has been weakened. 

16. Because of heckling and pressure ?—Yes. The 
executive ore always in the House and their mind is 
always on the legislature. They are not expert 
politicians and they are worried by any individual 
and that has a great tendency to wcokon the execu¬ 
tive. 

17. So far I follow your view. Now then I want to 
see if I follow quite clearly the line of remedy which 
you suggest. You Bay on page 30S and again on 
page 369 that the view of your Chamber is that there 
ought to be in effect in the provinces what is called 
provincial autonomy. I have not forgotten your 
special provision about Law and Order, but that is 
your general view ?—Yee. 

18. Do I understand that would mean this, leaving 
aside Law and Order the heads of all other depart¬ 
ments dealing with provincial subjects would be 
ministers ?—That is so. 

19. Well then, the ministers would be members, 
would not they, of the council?-—They would be 
supported by their party. 

20. They would bo members ?—That is so. 

21. What is not quite clear to me at the moment is 
how the new scheme that you sketch out in your view 
will produce the strong executive which you desire, 
since you think the present executive is weakened 
by the fact of constant questions iu the council. Will 
the ministers be questioned just as before ?—They 
will be i but they should be, if parliamentary govern¬ 
ment is carried out in a proper way, as it is not now, 
supported by a strong party in the House to be able 
to stand up against criticism. 

22. 'When you say executive, you mean permanent 
officials ?—Yes. 

23. What is in my mind is this. In the English 
parliamentary system, while we have not got perma¬ 
nent officials in the House'of Commons, we have got 
of course the political head of the department who is 
bound both by constitution and practice and as a 
matter of honour and good faith to stand the whole 
racket of parliamentary criticism for his officials ?— 
That is exactly what we want, because then the 
expert politician in the House should defend his 
executive, whereas in the present caso the executive 
are up there to defend themselves. I am talking 
about the permanent official. 

24. I quite understand that when you use tho word 
“executive “ you mean permanent official ?—Yes. 

25. It really comes to this; you think that perma¬ 
nent officials ought not to be part of the provincial 
council and you think that if they were excluded and 
tho council contained the ministers who are tho 
cliiefs of the departments that will tend to strengthen 
the executive ?—That is the view, provided parliamen¬ 
tary government is going to be stable. We feel that 
it should be given a trial. 

26. Then the other point is this. You think that 
if you were to build up the council by indirect election 
through electoral colleges, you would produce a 
membership tliAt is more likely to act in the direction 
wliich promotes stable government ?—We hoi>e so, 
Sir. 

27. Of course, there is another reason which may bo 
urged for this method of indirect election and indeed 
I think it has already been mentioned. It la the 
reason that is suggested both on account of tiie vast 
size of the country and therefore the mechanical 
difficulty of gotting direct election effectively carried 
through and the fact that at any rate at present such 
a very large projxjrtian of tho population is compara¬ 
tively ill-informed of political affairs ?—That is so. 


28. That has got notliing to do with directl 
strengthening the executive, but it might bo urged, 
I suppose, as a reason for using indirect election. As 
you say, it is easy to imagine that in a group of 
villages you would constitute the primary unit of 
panchayata and that the panchayats would then 
themselves be constituents to elect district 1 oards and 
so forth 7 — (Afr. Ryan.) It would undoubtedly spread 
to those who would be in the lowest rank of electors a 
far bettor feeling than now prevails as to tho uso of 
their vote; tho fact that they have a mandate in tho 
House and that they could use it. At present with an 
electorate for this council of 3* 6 por cent, it can hardly 
be said to be representative, whereas if it wore built up 
from the lower grades—and remember, Sir, we have 
always insisted that in that lowest grade there shall 
be quite a fair percentage of literacy—tho feeling 
would come homo quicker to that lowest grade of 
elector that he is represented in the House by a person 
for whose election he haa, however indirectly, been 
responsible, and whom he may on a future occasion 
hold responsible for failure. 

29. There is only one other tiling. Going back to 
that really very interesting quotation of yours at t he 
bottom of page 368 and the top of page 369, it is a 
quotation which contrasts the method which can be 
followed in a country where thoro are strong parties 
like England with the methods which have been 
followed in some other places. The second method 
you call, or rather this quotation colls, the “ presiden¬ 
tial system.” I suppose one characteristic of the 
presidential system is this, is it not, that though tho 
minister is cho3ea because it is believod he has tho 
support of a body of elected members, still when he 
is chosen and appointed, he is not liablo by some 
snAtch vote or some censure to be unseated from his 
position as minister ? That seems to be what ono 
means by “ presidential system ” ?—Yes, security 
of tenure of office. 

30. Of some sort or kind ?—Yes. 

31. I do not know if you gentlemen will point 
out whether the Indian conditions may make it 
nsoessary to secure a stronger executive, while at the 
same time you have a representative legislative body. 
I do not know whether you gentlemen at all contem¬ 
plate that ministers should have any sort of security 
of tenure beyond what they have now ?—We discussed 
that point and we found it very difficult because 
we saw certain evils in guaranteeing them an assured 
security of tenure of office. 

32. Yes, there are difficulties; but if you are really 
trying to apply the British parliamentary system 
expressed in this epigram that it is tho Cabinet that 
controls Parliament and not Parliament that controls 
the Cabinet, you should consider this question as to 
whether ministers will have more security of tenure. 

I think one way of applying the phrase in England will 
be this. It is quite true that a man appointed as a 
Cabinet Minister in England theoret ically is liable to 
Hnd lumsnlf turned out by a House of CoHcmubv 
vote. No ono imagines that tho man would remain a 
Cabinet Minister if tho House of Couuuons posses 
a vote of censure on him. But in fact it does not 
happen. It does not happen because our system at 
home, you know, is one which gives the man who is 
appointed a Minister a pretty sure prospect that he is 
now going to have tho opportunity of running his 
department during tho life-time of the legislature. 
It seems to me to bo important. I want to know 
whether you have considered this. In order to secure 
’ a strong executive, do you think you ought to consider 
whether it might bo secured by some method which 
gave tho min is ten's some better security of tenure 
than thrv would otherwise have ?—I urn afraid we 
have to avokl thn responsibility fur expressing u 
definite opinion on that, and tho best wo can say now 
is, there is the quotation put before you with the 
recommendations, “ look at this and do your best.” 

33. You commend the remarks V—Yes. 

33a. Lord Burnham : la there not another aspect 
of the presidential principle which you may imply ? 
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Tlie presidential principle is as a rule carried through 
plebiscite rather than parliamentary sanction ?— 
Quite so. 

134. You are thinking of the plebiscite principle ?— 
I do not think we are wonting to welcome that at nil. 

35. The ©lection to tho United States is virtually 
by a plebiscite?—It is a very difficult thing in a 
country Iiko this. 

36. What you were thinking was the plebiscite 
aa opposed to parliamentary selection, is it so 7— 
Wo have not considered that. We left that to you. 
(Mr. damn Jones.) We do not sc© how it could be 
applied to India. 

37. I want to ask you one or two questions in 
regard to tho indirect system of election through 
electoral colleges which I know you support. The 
first stage is the pan chav at, is it not ?—That is right. 

38. The difficulty that suggests itself in that regard 
is this. We have it in evidence and by documentary 
statements that in several provinces of India, notably 
in Bombay, the panchayat system hardly exists at 
present 7—It is no reason why we should be dis¬ 
couraged because we hold a definite opinion. We 
feel that' the machinery does exist in certain pro¬ 
vinces. We are not acquainted with the conditions 
in Bombay, although we have been informed that in 
Bombay, by reason of the existence of the ryoftmri 
system, tho ground is really more favourable for the 
panchayat system than it is up her©. 

39. Lord Burnham : I was trying to suggest to you 
that there might be some substitute aa a first step. 
In France, for example, the mayors of the communes 
who correspond to the village community here go to 
the electoral colleges. Therefore, it might be possible 
even where there was no pane); ay at for tfie headman of 
the village comrounit 3 r to go to an. electoral college. 
Is that a possibility ?—A possibility, certainly, where 
it does not exist, but it must always bo remembered 
that Buch a tiling in this country is complicated by 
the communal question. Where there is a panchayat 
tho communal question might be met. I do not seo 
it quite being met by the panels or village hemlmen 
functioning os first grade electors. 

40. Then it will involve—I dare say it is possible 
—the universal adoption of the panchayat in the 
different provinces for tliis purpose ?—We would 
definitely like to see it. 

41. Yes, 1 was trying to get it out T—Yes, quite so. 

42. Do 3 'ou hold that by means of this interlocking 
system there would be really greater responsibility 
on the part of the elected members, by indirect 
election, than there is on the port of elected members 
under the direct system ?—Any change would bo for 
the better, Sir, because we cannot sec that there is 
any responsibility on the part of an elected member 
to his so-called electorate to-day. 

43. You think so from personal experience 7—From 
what we have been informed and what we have 
seen. 

44. Then, may I usk, in view of the stress laid 
on tliis in the Montford report, whether yon think it 
I> 03 sible that the individual elector might feel a 
greater sense of partieifwvtion in this way than he 
does now when he is dealing with the vast unknown ?— 
We feel it would Iks hopeful. Sir. It would lie hopeful 
in that direction. 

45. And that it. might help local self-government to 
a greater extent in somo cases 7—That is possible. 

46. It has been suggested that this system would ho 
open to manipulation and corruption in regard to the 
men who would be the electors in the last stage 7— 
That is always a probability in this county. 

47. Do you think the opportunities for corruption 
would be greater then than they are now I would 
not care to express an>’ opinion on that. 

48. In 30 m-opinion, in theopinion of your Associa¬ 
tion, it would bo better than tho present sysum ?— 
Yes, Sir. 

49. You think you will get, by this means, men who 
would be morn truty representative ?—Wc ran always 
be hopeful, Sir. 


50. There is onl)' one other subject on which I 
want to ask one or two questions. In regard to tho 
Second Chamber you projwse, I understand, one- 
third of the size of the First Chamber. What I wanted 
to ask you wns whether you do not think there is a 
danger, to judge from analogy, of too much trust being 
put in tho resisting or the moderating power of tho 
Second Chamber and thereforo diminishing responsi- 
bility in tho First Chamber, and possibly in tho 
Governor himself 7—That is a contingency wo have 
not thought of, but even with that wo feel that it is 
worth trying. 

51. Do 3 *ou think there are enough men of the 
right sort to constilute tho legislative councils and 
Second Chambers in the province?—Yes, there aru, 
definitely. 

52. Mr. Har (shorn : I would like to ask a few 
questions on this subject which Lord Burnham 
-was dealing with. It seems to mo that this proposal 
which strikes at the existing franchise and the 
existing constituencies in rural areas is a bit of a 
revolutionary proposal, a complete change ?—It 
occurs to us as being a sensible dismantling of an 
unsatisfactory structure. 

63. Put it that way if you like. You are just 
proposing to dismantle tho whole edifice that has 
been erected in rural areas up to now 7—If I may say 
so, a thoroughly bad edifice should be dismantled. 

54. I would like to see if I clearly understand what 
your ideas are. I understand that what you suggest 
is that panchayats should be set up in the villages 7— 
Where they do not already exist. 

55. I think the pant-hayats set up so far nro some 
of them confined to ono village and some of them 
embrace a number of villages ?—Groups. 

56. I think the Panchayat Act was passed in 1920 7 
—That is right. 

57. And the task of setting them up started in 
1921 ?—That is right. 

58. We are informed that the number of panchayats 
in existence at present in this province is about 4,600 7 
—The number of panchayats between 1922 and 1925 
increased very satisfactorily and then declined after 
1925. There were ovor 3,000 in 1922, over 5,000 in 
1925, and I believe lost year there were just over 
4,500. 

59. That is right. I put it at 4,000. And T 
think there aim about 42 millions of population 
residing in the villages. Now, the Panchayat Act, 
if I understand aright, confers certain powers and 
functions upon the pfmchaj'ats and confines their 
operations in certain areas 7—That is right, 

60. And tlie areas covered by these panchayats 
embrace a population of Si millions 7 —1 am quite 
prepared to accept that, Sir. I have no figures. 

61. As a practical proposition it has taken since 1921 
to set up panchayats in one-fifth of this province. 

I 11 link there are 42 millions in the villages and 011 I 3 ' 
a liith have come tinder it up till now. If it has taken 
a matter of seven years to set them up in ?. fifth of 
file area how long is it going to take to cover this 
province at that rate ?—1 can draw no analogy 
between the two, .Sir, because I do feel, cm! tho 
Chamber feels definitely, that the panchayat system 
lias not been given a proper trial, that the>’ have not 
been encouraged us they ought, to have been. Wo 
quite understand that the cstablislunent of & panclia- 
y«t depends first on n request of a village or group of 
villages. Wc also understand that the expression 
of that request very largely depends upon, the land¬ 
holder, or the suppression of it. Wc further understand 
that the success of it largely depends upon tho 
S}™pathetic attitude of the district officer, and we 
submit that that has not always been forthcoming, 
or rise, why has llv* pm*»r»*«s< Iwn *0 very plmv ? Wy 
aro led to believe that in certain aspects panchayats 
have l>coii accepted as successful by Government, 
but- we definitely know. Sir, from advice received from 
our representatives in tho council that the attitude 
of tho Government, os such, to the development of 
the panchiv 3 *at system lias not been favourable, la 
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one case, I understand, in 1923, a proposal for placing 
the panchayat system on an elective basis was 
rejected by Government. During this ourrent year 
I understand certain resolutions for the development 
of the panchayats have been met distinctly in an 
antagonistic mood by Government. 

82. Colonel Lane Fox : You are speaking of the 
United Provinces 7—Yea. In fact our representative 
in the council told us definitely that it was dis¬ 
couraged by certain Government officials aa being 
a beginning of socialism. That is not the attitude that 
we consider the panchayat system should have 
received. We are still hopeful in spite of that attitude. 
In fact, if we can get Government over that attitude 
we think the panchayat system will succeed. 

63. Mr. Hartshorn : What you were saying just 
now couflicta with the statement made to us. We 
are assured in documents supplied to us by the 
Govomment that special attempts have been made to 
encourage the formation of panchayats, and the 
fact that within a year of the passmg of the Aot you 
had over 3,000 Bet up goes to indicate that they 
tried 7—We do not deny their efforts at all, but the 
efforts have not been consistent or widespread. 

64. All I am trying to get at is this. Whethor it 
has been proporly encouraged and pressed forward 
or not it has taken a matter of seven years to cover a 
fifth of this province. And I understand your 
suggestion would be that instead of the available 
4,600 there should be 23,000 of these?—Something 
like that. 

65. I think the panchayat consists of from five 
to seven members 7—'That is right. 

66. Let us take it as six, and if you have 23,000 
panchayats there would be 138,000 members. If 
I understand you aright, what you Bay is this. We 
have got these 42 millions of people in the villages. 
Let us try our hand for the election of these 138,000 
members of the panchayats. And when that has 
been done all power of election or voting as far as the 
masses erf the people are concerned comes to an end, 
and then these 138,000 panchayat members constitute 
the electorate for electing 'members to the district 
boards. Now, I think they have 48 district boards 
here?—Yes, there ore 48 districts. 

87. And I think the Membership of these district 
boards would be somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
1,500 7—It is rather more than I thought. 

68. I find in the Government documents that the 
number is given as 1,480, elected or nominated. So 
I have taken the figure as 1,500. Now, the sole 
purpose of setting up all these panchayats is to 
elect the 1,500 men?—No, Sir. The panchayats 
would continue. 

69. I am not speaking about their other functions. 

I an talking from the standpoint of franchise. They 
are acting as an electorate. As soon as they have 
olocted these 1,500 men their function as voters 
or electors comes to an end 7—Quite. 

70. And that brings us to this, that as far as the 
whole area of this province is concerned the elections 
to the legislative council or to the Central Legislature 
would be in the hands of these 1,600 men 7—Yes. 

71. That is the scheme that you give us 7 At 
any rate it seems to be a pretty big job to_Bet. up 
23,000 panclwyats—it will take a very long time to 
bring them into existence—merely for the purpose of 
finding 1,500 men to elect the members of the lpyisla- 
tivo council or of the Assembly. I should imagine 
that if we adopted this suggestion we should have to 
contemplate the possibility of doing nothing effective 
for very many years. If we are waiting for this 
machinery to bo created there is nothing offective 
that can be done for very many years ?—That is 
quite possible. 

72. Then how do you say that this suggestion 
means an aetuul extension of the franchise 7— 
llocause it carries the franchise to all male adults 
of the rural population. Just now they have not 
got a vote except to the extent of something like 

per cent. 


73. But does it not divorce them from tho actual 
vote of the legislative council 7—Could they pretend 
ever to understand that 7 But I am afraid I cannot 
accept your premise that it does. 

74 t In what way will this proposal, if adopted, 
land itself to political education of the masses 7 It 
seems to mo that they will be divorced to such an 
extent that they cannot actually come in contact 
with them 7—We feel that it can be introduced more 
quickly than can education permeate to those same 
masses. 

75. You say on page 364 of your memorandum: 
“It is regarded as an incontoetible fact that at 
present, and for many years to come, communal 
representation must be resorted to in India, and it is 
believed that it would not be difficult to introduce a 
communal system, correctly based ou the communal 
population, into the election of village panchayats 

...” I would like to know whether you think 
that to apply communal representation to the very 
foundations of the electoral system in India is the 
1)681 way to build up a good system of self-govern¬ 
ment ?—Reoognising that communalism must persist 
we feel that that is the place to apply it. 

78. But even those who are advocating communal 
representation treat it more or less as a necessary 
evil for the time being 7—So do we. 

77. But does it not appear that by introducing it 
into the village panchayats we will be making it a 
permanent part of the whole structure of the electoral 
system 7—We see no alternative, sir. 

78. On page 365 you refer to the formula enunciated 
by Sir William Vincent who, dealing with com¬ 
munalism, said : “ What is wanted is a sliding scale 
in which the weighting given to Muhammadans 
increases as their numerical weakness does . . . 
Where the Muhammadans are in tho census majority 
let them get representation in that proportion; 
where they ore the weakest, let us double that pro¬ 
portion . . . Between these extremes lec us multiply 
the census ratio of the Muhammadans by a factor 
greater than one and less than two.” Have you 
considered how that would operate on the present 
representation of Muliammadaus in this province 7— 
Not to their harm as far as we con make out. 

79. The Muhammadans are 14 per cent, in this 
province and under this formula they would get 
representation which would be greater than 14 but 
less than 28 per coat., but as a matter of fact they 
have at present, I think, 30 per cent. 7—But how long 
are they going to have it 7 

80. So you realise that under this formula their 
number would be reduced?—Yes, hut we feel that 
at present the understanding whereby they have 
their present number is very gravely imperilled. 

81. On page 367 you say : “ The various subsidiary 
qualifications at present laid down for municipal 
electorates in these province* are considered sufficient 
and desirable, but it is felt that tho occupancy 
qualification of a minimum annual value of Rs. 36, 
fixed by rule, is too low." Am I to understand by 
that that you want to reduce the number of electors 
in the municipalities from what thuir number is at 
present 7—If that will have that effect, certainly. 

82. Colonel Lane-Fox : Let me put you ono or two 
questions. Do you think that it is really necessary to 
start the system of election in the panchayats ’— 1 
Our anxiety is to givo some chance to the classes, who 
are now entirely denied it, of electing represents ives. 

83. You think that by making tho district boards 
elect represen tat ivoa to the Legislative Assembly and 
to the provincial councils you would be getting 
better candidates ?—Yes; we hope so. 

84. I suppose tin*re are a certain number of people 
in. this country, in England, who are not prepared 
to stand ami face the election 7—There is a very large 
number of self-respecting persons, particularly'in the 
rural districts, who will not expose themselves to the 
ignominy, os I would call it, of an election. 

85. Now about the arrears in the collection of 
taxes by municipalities. What is tho position now ? 
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What power is thero for enforcing payment T—They 
may obtain a distress warrant but the trouble is 
that they won’t. 

80. What controlling power hna the provincial 
Government over tho municipalities T Is there any 
surcharge on members 7—Nona whatever. 

87. Have you any suggestions to mako in this 
regard 7—I think tho Government should definitely 
tell the board that if it did not collect its arreure to a 
very high ‘percentage, it would be denied all possible 
assistance in the shape of loans and grants, and if it 
persisted in that course it might even be superseded. 

88. We hove been told that the power of super¬ 
session has not been very often usfd 7—It has not boon 
used unfortunately in this province. 

89. You think it is possible to use it for this pur¬ 
pose 7—I do not know if it is possible for this purpose, 
but for general noglect of duties it must bo. used. I 
understand that one municipality has been callod to 
explain why it should not be superseded; further than 
that I do not think the Government has taken any 
action. 

90. Major Attlee : Regarding the Bystem of basing 
your election on panchayats, a proposal was mode to 
me beforq that we might try and base your election on 
the village panchayats, that is to say, the village 
panchayats should be the electors to the legislative 
council. But you have put in another step that these 
village panchayats should elect district boards which 
should elect members to the council. Do you not 
think that the connection between the electors and 
the indirectly elected persons will not be very great!— 
I am afraid we did not consider the possibility of 
omitting that second stage in our structure. 

91. I was for three years an indirectly elected 
member for the Board of Guardians in England and I 
can assure you that I knew very little of the electors in 
that area ; I myself did not know how I got in there. 
The second point is thi3 : After all, you elect persona 
to the district board to do certain definite adminis¬ 
trative work. But if you give them the dual function, 
to be both local administrators and members of an 
electoral college, the tendency will be, won’t it, to 
try and get all those people who represent certain 
party interests, without any regard to their abilities 7 
—I see that disadvantage, and others. 

92. Would it not be better therefore to cut out the 
intermediate stage? You can have the college of 
electors representing villages who are kept in touch 
with the villagers end this electoral college can elect 
members for the district boards and for the legislative 
council 7—I am attracted to it at first sight, but it 
bears a lot of thinking. 

Chairman : You mean to say that those who form 
the electors for the village would be distinct from 
people who ere chosen for local administrative 
functions 7 

93. Major Attlee : Tho suggestion put to me was 
this : Tho ordinary villager knowB very litilo outside 
his village and that the representatives of the village 
possibly do not know very much outside tho district. 
It might bo better therefore if the villagers elect a 
certain number of persons, by show of hands, who 
would be regarded as worthy representatives of that 
village. Theso would be a panel of electors who would 
be available either generally or ad hoc both for local 
elections and for provincial elections ?—That is more 
attractive than the other. That was tho suggestion 
put forward, I think, in tho Bombay Prosidencj*. 
{Mr. Ryan.) It is so attractive at first sight, that I 
fear thoro is a snag in it. 

94. Major Attlee : Might I put another question ? 
You say that diarchy has been a failuro but you 
suggest that iho subject of Law and Order should bo 
in iho hands of tno Governor who is to bo lopi-tsemod 
in the legislative council by a secretary. Will not this 
amount to tho continuance of diarchy 7—(,1/r. Gavin 
Jones.) Wo have*got to admit that by retaining Law 
and Order with tho Governor wo are really continuing 
diarchy, but we 3eo no other way out of it. 


95. Do you not see that after all this jail work is 
not particularly attractive 7 You are giving tho 
Ministers departments like education, irrigation, 
public health, agriculture and so on, but the un¬ 
pleasant functions, apart from the extraction of land 
revenue, are concentrated on the person of the 
Govomo\ Is this not unfair?—We quite admit it, 
but we see no way out of it. Our point really is this, 
that we feel that it is impossible to handle Law and 
Order by a Minister who is going to be responsible to 
the legislature—a system which is yet untried. We 
think it would be a great step to take and we think 
it cannot be done unless and until we are assured that. 1 
parliamentary government in the province is going to 
be a stable government. 

96. I realise that. One gets a good deal of criticism 
on reserved departments. At present there is some 
buffer between the Governor who is after all the head 
of the province and those who make the objections. 
You are going to strike out that and concentrate the 
whole criticism on the Governor himself. Are you not 
weakening rather than strengthening his position 7— 
We recognise that there are difficulties, but in actual 
practice it would not be the Governor personally who 
would be accused but it would be the department. 

97. The Governor holds the portfolio 7—It is quite 
true, but in actual fact, he holds it even now. 

98. Anyhow, you admit it is diarchy 7—It is 
diarchy. (3fr. Ryan.) It is inconsistent, we admit, 
but it is the nearest we can get at preserving safety. 
(Mr. Gavin Jonee.) It is bridging the gulf. 

Major Attlee : I should call it a rechristening of the 
old bridge. 

Witness (Mr. Gavin Jones): You can call it so. 
The rechristening is not so much true of diarchy as that 
sufficient responsibility was not given to the ministers. 

99. Chairman ; You say that if you are right in 
your conclusion (about which I say nothing at 
present) that Law and Order could not be transferred 
to a minister in the present Constitution, you say, 

“ Wall, if we could devise a plan for improving the 
responsibility and creating a stronger executive at the 
hands of the ministers that would be the best way of 
developing the system and that Law and Order might 
be transferred later on” 7—We must find out whether 
the Government is going to be strong enough. 

100. But that seems to be your point 7—We do not 
think it is safe to hand over Law and Order until we 
know whether the Government will be strong. 

101. It is diarchy 7—Yes, we have to admit that. 


111. On page 369 under paragraph (c) you sny : 
“ The Governor would, under the proposed reformed 
constitution call upon any person in tho council, 
whom he considers to have the necessary support, 
to form a Ministry." Would you suggest that this 
ministry should be solely composed of one particular 
party in the council, or would you suggest that all 
communities should lie represented in this ministry 7 
—I think tho intention certainly is that all groups, 
rather than parties, ought to be represented provided 
they can work together. We know that there are 
certain allied groups which would perhaps work 
together, whereas no one group could be strong 
enough to furnish a ministry with a majority from 
its own ranks. 

112. Then you want to have a party govomment 7 
—We feel that party government, however much to 
Ijq wished for, is not possible now; we are far from 
that. (Mr. Gavin Jones.) If you are going to have 
collective responsibility and a Cabinet, you must have 
a party government. 

113. In this way, if you had a ministry with the 
various numbers representing different communities, 
Is tl.ee not a i A the minister being tumM nut. 
very frequently 7— (Mr. Ryan.) Yes; but we do not 
intend that the ministry should be recruited from 
opposing parties, but from parties which in some 
wuy or another are allied. (Mr. Gavm Jones.) 
Tho Cabinet must have sufficient support in tho House 
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to remain there, and therefore it would Live tn bo 
chosen from parties which would form one strong 
party to support the Cabinet. 

114. My difficulty is this, 8ir. Youform a miiii-irv, 
a Cabinet, and in tho Cabinet it is considers! d-iml-V 
that various communities should be repros> nt«'d, th'*» 
it at once establishes the danger of the Cabinet being 
turned out at any moment ?—That is always there. 
(Mr. Souter.) Possible, Sir. 

Chairman : Everybody agrees that with a ministry 
wluch is really composod by combining togothor the 
eliiefs of a number of groups, something goes wrong if 
the groups go the other way. 

Lord Burnham : Just as it happened before the 
Paincord Ministry when the ministry used to change 
every six months. 

115. Sir Arthur Froom : Have you considered that 
point?—(Mr. Oavin Jones.) I am afraid it is very 
difficult to get a two-party system in tho council 
here, and we shall have to work on the group system, 
very similar to that in France, and the Premier who 
is choaen will have to bo able to obtain sufficient 
groups to support him in power and will only choose 
his Cabinet from those groups. 

116. Then your Chamber is definitely against a 
Cabinet being formed from one particular group which 
is the strongest in your council?—(Mr. Ryan.) Not 
if it is strong enough. 

117. Then you will have one Cabinet from that 
group and possibly it might be able to carry on for 
tliree or four years ?—(Mr. Oavin Jonee.) Yes. You 
cannot have communal representation in the Cabinet. 
That is the point. 

118. Chairman ; Unless, I suppose, the groups that 
combine are groups which may be parties representing 
different communities ?—That is so. 

119. Then of course there will be a good deal of give 
and take in the Cabinet to carry on the minister’s 
policy ?—As in England if it is left to the Prime 
Minister to choose his Cabinet it will keep him in 
power. 

120. At any rate, from the point of view of devising 
a constitutional structure, those things will really 
have to take care of themselves. You cannot say in 
the Act of Parliament, “ Let there be two parties ” ?— 
Quite so. Sir. 

121. Sir Arthur Froom : There is just one other 
thing which I would like to ask. You say under 
sub-head ( h ), “ Finance of Provincial Government, and 
financial control,” “ The committee of the Chamber 
in doaling with this sub-head, feel that they cannot 
do more than recommend that complete control of 
provincial finances should be given to provincial 
Governments, subject to tho Governor’s veto.” Now 
do you think it would be a wise stop for any province 
to separate itself altogether from central control in 
tho matter of finances ? What I have at the back of 
my mind I may toll you at once. It is with regard 
to tho loans and borrowings ?— (Mr. Ryan.) The 
next paragraph deals with that, the Local Government 
Borrowing Rules. 

122. You say that the Local Government Borrowing 
Rules should be maintained ?—Yes. 

123. So you have got to read both together ? 
Although, you recommend that complete control of 
provincial finances should bo given to provincial 
Governments, at the same timo it is not quite com¬ 
plete because there will bo tho Central Government 
to control the loons and borrowings ? Tho two should 
be read together?—{Mr. Gavin Jones.) Yes. 

* ******** * 

127. To con.tinun this question of Law and Order, 
ono witness that wo hod before us in another pi new 
contended that there must be a considerable amount 
of control from the Cent ml Government ovor Law 
and Order in tho provinces. Might I ask you whether 
j-our Chombor had that, in mind ? You agree that 
there must be a certain amount of central control 
over Law and Order ? Had you that in mind ?—We 
do not know what you mean by a certain amount ; 


but « fed that you cannot possibly transfer Law and 
Order to i ho Central Government. It is quite impor¬ 
tant that the police who arc continually in touch 
with t.‘w psjoplo shi'uM bo in close touch with the 
provincial Govemni' nts, and they cannot possibly 
bo rontrolled from Simla or Delhi. 

12S. T.. omit mm what I was say mg, perhaps the 
Conti*! (i.-vrium-nt did send round suggestions to 
provsii* : i! Go verm i mms in connection with Law and 
Order, but they wore r>ot really suggestions but more 
or loss iii-tniutii.ms ?—In matters of policy, yes; 
they i-nuid not control in detail. 

12:i In i’.i.-v.s where it may turn into a groat 
disaster? You remember the Moplah rebellion? 
You remember Regulation III in Bengal ?— (Mr. 
Ryan.) Wo refer to that. On page 370 we talk of 
discretionary powers to tho Governor-General. 

130. Then again, this paragraph has to bo road 

with the paragraph on page 370 to get a true picture ? 
—Yes. -* 

131. Then of course it has been pointed out that 
to continue Law and Order as a reserved subject in 
the provinces it really means continuance of diarchy ? 
—(Mr. Oavin Jone j.) That is so. 

132. To lessen this picture of diarchy, would you 
suggest that in your provinco the expenditure for 
Law and Order should be non-votable 7—Certainly, 
we do that; but wo prefer that it should go through 
the main budget and the Governor should have the 
power to certify. 

133. It is in a way like the Army vote in the 
Central Government ?—It will be in the same way. 

134. Would you suggest then that it should be 
made non-votable so that it does not" amount to 
diarchy ?—(Mr. Carnegie .) I do not think so. It 
should be votable. But in the case of on extensivo 
cut, the Governor should have the power to restore. 

135. In the circumstances you suggest with regard 
to Law and Order you will never get your expenditure 
voted, or it will be very seldom that you will get it 
voted. That will be the first thing to be attacked ?— 
(Mr. Ryan.) On page 371 we recommend powers of 
certification to the Governor. 

136. But that is a thing we want to get rid of as 
far as possible?—(Mr. Gavin Jones.) It is possible to 
make it non-votable; but perhaps the legislature 
would certainly like to discuss Law and Order. 

137. Chairman ; I do not wish to press you, 
gentlemen, too far. Really wo are very grateful to 
you for answering a number of very interesting 
questions to which one has to give careful thought. 
But, still, I should like to know this. On page 371 
you say at tho end of the second paragraph : 14 The 
Governor’s powers of veto should extend to 1 Law and 
Order ’ as to other matters, but his powers of certifi¬ 
cation, which it is recommended shall be severely 
circumscribed, should certainly apply to * Law and 
Ordor,’ ” I do not know whether you would be able 
to tell mo what sort of severe restrictions on his 
present powers of certification in respect of Law aud 
Order you have in mind ?—I think the intention there 
was that tho powers should he circumscribed in 
regard to other matters. What we meant was that 
the Governor would not bo able to certify with regard 
to othor matters, but in the caso of Law and Order 
ho will have tho power to certify. Th^t is all tho 
intention. 

138. If that is 3 >our intention, what you liavo in 
mind would follow automatically. At present, tho 
Governor hus tho power of certification which is 
much more extensive in the case of reserved subjects 
than in tho case of transferred subjects ?—Yc.s. 

139. If you are going to transfer everything 
except Law ami Order, it will follow that with regard 
only to Law and Order he will liave the power u » 
certification such as ho now Ium over reserved sub¬ 
jects?—Yes. We wish to make that clear. 

110. Sir -4r//i«r Froom : There is only one other 
question which I wish to out. At the top of 
page 370 you rofor to tho Central Government and 
say that you ilo not recommend any change “ unless 
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if In* in tho direction of improving nnd increasing 
t]i,« power of tile executive." Have you in mind 
■ he position of the Contrnl Government which is 
\ mvi.cally in a permanent minority T Is that what 
you have in mind 7—Yes. That is so. 

141. Would you give the Central Government a 
permanent majority f— (Mr. Ryan.) That is really a 
point that we prefer to leave to the Associated 
Cliambers. 

142. Mr. Sriwtsfava : Mr. Carnegie, what is the 
membership of your Chamber 7— {Mr. Carnegie. ) 76. 

143. Does it consist of buth Europeans and Indians ? 
—Both. 

144. What is their proportion ?—I think there are 
about ton Indians. (Mr. Ryan.) Wo are speaking 
subject to correction. 

145. Could you tell me what amount of capital 
is represented by the members of your Chamber 7— 
(Mr. Carnegie.) No, we could not tell you off-hand; 
it is a very large sum. One member controls a capital 
of over three million pounds. 

146. It represents a large amount of capital 7— 
Yes; a very large amount of capital. 

147. Could you tell me what amount of taxes 
they pay 7—A very large amount; much too large 
an amount. 

148. So that they have a real stake in the 
country 7—That is so. 

149. On page 389 of your memorandum you say that 
diarchy has failed. You have not given reasons there. 
Have your representatives on the council given you 
reasons ? Are you aware of them 7— (Mr. 6outer.) 
Well, Sir, they had only powers of criticism and 
nothing else. That is the reason for the failure. 

150. But in the transferred departments they are 
supposed to have responsibility and power ?—I am 
referring to the reserved departments. 

151. But diarchy refers to the transferred depart¬ 
ments ?—It was a general failure, not on any special 
side. (Mr. Gavin Jones.) I think it is because they 
have not had any control of the finances. They had 
to take what was allotted to them. (Mr. Carnegie.) 
They have not been made to feel any responsibility 
for any cut in finance on any particular head. 

152. Is it because that the ministers are not really 
supported by any definite partios in the council 7— 
(Mr. Gavin Jones.) Yes; that is so. They are depen¬ 
dent on the official bloc to keep them there. 

153. You know, Sir. Souter—you havo been in the 
Council—that various ministers have been appointed 
from time to timo. Did they have the support of any 
large groups or parties ?■—(Afr. Souter.) No. Some of 
them have not had, and some have hod. 

154. When they want to support a particular 
measure, how do they get the votes of the legislature 7 
—(Air. Ryan.) By devious means. (Mr. Souter.) 
I do not understand the question. 

155. The question is very simple. They are 
responsible to the legislature. Tkoy are supposed to 
i if- measures with the support of the legisla¬ 
te: ■■ : Mr. Gavin JoncH.) Each measure has to be 
u!-. u it comes along and they may change from 
one |of the measure to anothor pint. They liavo 
got m . -t oil as best they can. 

There is no 'definite party behind the 

» 11 i»■ t 7 —There has been no definite party behind 
tho C.;i iet; that is it. 

1.7;. \ o effort has been made to develop one 7— 
l Mr. S. 'ter.) No. 

1 :jx. referring to the question of pnnehaynts, is 
i: m.:, r; L ,» Chamber’s idea that by establishing these 
panchayats it will bo tho best means of educating the 
electors, I mean, political education 7— (Mr. Ryan.) 
That is the hope and tho belief. 

159. And is it not vour idea that it will bo the best 
means of providing practical manhood suffrage ?— 
Manhood suffrage; that is right, yes. 

160. That is an alternative to tho proposal which 
has been made in various quarters about the extendi tig 
of the franchise ?—Not- direct, franchise. 

101. This is an indirect thing, but it is an nltcrna- 
Yea. 


162. Do you not think that tho panchayats could 
bo developed in a siiort time if the Punch ay at Act is 
made compulsory 7—They certainly would. 

163. Just os the district boards had been established 
by a stroko of the pen ?—-Yes. 

164. So that it will not really take a long time to 
establish them if it were desired to do so ?- It ought 
not to. 

• ******** * 

175. Chairman : Mr. Ryan, I see in this Memoran¬ 
dum of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, on 
page 364, that you express the view : “ It is regarded 
as an incontestable fact that at present and for many 
years to come, communal representation must be 
resorted to in India," Why 7—If minority com¬ 
munities are to get representation. 

176. Therefore, the answers which j’ou have given 
just now on more points of detail, which I think it 
was quite reasonable for Mr. Srivastava to ascertain, 
do not affect your view that the Muhammadan 
minority, as you think, must be conceded communal 
representation ?—Not at all. 

177. I see that on page 365 you say that your 
Chamber would be disposed to support the principle 
enunciated by Sir William Vincent, that there ought 
to be a weightage, an additional weight given to the 
Muhammadans os their numerical weakness becomes 
greater 7—Yes. 

178. So that you not only tliink that they should 
have communal representation, but w here thoy are in 
a minority, they should be given more than the 
population proportion ?—Certainly, Sir, because of 
the realisation of the importance of tho Muhammadan 
community. 

* ******** * 

180. Khan Bahadur Hidayal Husain : Yours is 
predominantly a European Association ?—Yes. 

181- The president of the Chamber as well as tho 
secretary have always been Europeans 7—Yes. 

182. Khan Bahadur Hidayal Husain ; How long is 
it that you have, had an Indian member on the 
executive committee of your Association 7— 
(Afr. Ryan.) I can only apeak from my own knowledge 
which now extends to about 16 years, and certainly 
in most of that period we have had an Indian member 
on the committee. 

* ******** * 

184. You have come out with a somewhat tietailed 
suggestion with regard to the control of the police. 
My point is this. Do you think polico would bo better 
controlled by an agency central in nature than by on 
agency of a provincial nature?—(Air. Souter .) No. 
(Afr. Gavin Jones.) No. 

185. Would it be your- idea to have an official of the 
provincial Government in the legislative council 
without any responsibility to anybody there 7—Yes. 

186. That means that, you will not nilow even 
cuts on tho police grant being discussed 7—They 
can proposo outs, token cute, but the Governor will 
have the deciding power. In other words police will 
remain exactly in the some position as it is now., 

187. Now. you say that all other subjects besides 
police should be transferred, but I suppose you are 
aware that Law and Order are inter-dependent with 
revenuo 7—Wo say " Law and Order." 

188. Yes, but Law and Order are inter-dependent 
with revenue ?—Yes. 

189. Would you like revenue also not to 1)6 trans¬ 
ferred in the same way 7—No, we should like it to be 
transferred. We do not want to reserve revenue. 

190. My point is this, that Law and Order is 
intertwined at present with land revenue 7—In a 
sense, it is entwined with everything. 


193. Khan Bahadur Hidayal Husain ; Now with 
regard to tin* pane:havat system of yours, you sav that 
the pane hays t should bo made the unit for the election 
of the members oE the district boards, while the 
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election to the municipal boards should be left as it is, 
that is, direct and not indireot vote ?—Yes. 

194. Now, I do not think that any members of 
your committee who have compiled this memorandum 
are directly in touch with the realities of rurnl lifo, 
and therefore may I ask you if you know how these 
pjnehayats are at present constituted, that is to say, 
is it not a general complaint of those panchayats 
that they have not satisfied the villagers themselves 
where they exist?—That is quite likely. 

195. It is true?—I will tako your word for it. 
I cannot Bay from my own knowledge. 

190. If you say that the panchayats Bhould be 
elected by the general body of the villagers, then in 
that case do you not think that these panchayats bj e 
likely to be swamped by the nominees of either the 
zaraindars, the patwaris or the moneylender ?— 
That is a possibility. 

197. In that case do you think that the pancliayats 
would serve the purpose which you have in view ?— 
We realise it is not ideal. We have suggested a system 
of summary election. We Bee that there ore difficulties 
there. They are pulled both ways. We quite under¬ 
stand that a zamindar might resent the establishment 
of a panohayat in his holding, and we quite realise 
the influence that could be brought to bear; but with 
all those things in recognition, we feel that an attempt 
should be made in that direction. 

198. What have yon to soy with regard to this 
objection, that in that case the members of the 
district boards would not be held answerable to the 
villagers, but they would be answerable only to the 
panchayat ?—I cannot accept that. The panchayats, 
after all, are only. speaking for those who elected 
them. Even if they have been defectively elected, 
yet they are merely a funnel to express the opinion of 
the lowest grade, that is, the people themselves. 

199. I find from your memorandum that you think 
that separate electorates for the Muslims have to be 
preserved as they are at present. Well, do you 
think that Muslim villagers must elect Muslim 
panchas ?—With villages largely Muslim, the larger 
number of punches would be Muslim. Lf a village is 
entirely Muslim, all Muslims would be elected. 

200. That, of course, is different. Take the 
stretch of land from Cawnpore right up to Allahabad ; 
there ore very few Muhammadans residing in those 
villages ?—Yes. 

201. My point is this, that in villages, for instance, 
where the proportion of Muslims is very small, say 
only 5 per cent., what do you think should bo tho 
proportion of Muslim representation in thr panchayats 
there ?—On the same basis generally, if it can be 
worked, as wo have recommended for the other, on 
tho weighting principle. 

202. Then your point is this, that the district has 
to be divided for the purposes of election into several 
parcels, end the Muslim pnnhes have gut to elect 
Muslim members for the district boards. In that esse, 
do you not think there would be very few Muslim 
punches to elect Muslim members of tho district 
boards?—It is a point of detail which wc have not 
worked out. 

203. Dr. Shajaat Ahmad Khan : Why do you think 
that communal representation is necessary at the 
present time ?— (Mr. Carnegie .) For the reason already 
already given by Mr. By an, that we do not think the 
Muslim community will be given adequate represen¬ 
tation without communal representation. 

204. If tlioy are not given commiuial representa¬ 
tion at tho present time, what will l>e the result?— 
They w«ll bo very largely unrepresented, 1 should say. 

205. And what would be the result ot Ikck oi repre¬ 
sentation 1 — (Mr. (Javin-Jones.) A narrow oligarchy. 

20G. A narrow oligarchy will bo established in 
India if separata electorates are not maintained; 
that is tile view of the (Chamber of Commerce ?— 
(jl/r. Carnegie.) Yes. 

207. Do you think that commercial interests cannot 
bo entrusted to general constituencies ?—Certainly 
not. 


208. What will bo tho advantage ? I suppose the 
advantage will be that a person, elected by your 
Chamber will have a mandate, and that lie can resign 
if he goes wrong, and you can elect another represen¬ 
tative ?—Quite so. 

209. But do you advocate election by Associa¬ 
tions 7—Such as ours. 

210. But thore are some Associations which ore 
not yot members of your Chamber. How will you 
provide for representation of those Associations ?— 
Can you give us a concrete instance ? 

211. I suppose there are some interests which are 
not represented. Are all interests represented in 
your Chamber ?— (Mr. Ryan.) They have opportuni¬ 
ties of being represented, either on our Chamber or on 
the United Provinces Chamber. If tlioy do not avail 
themselves of their opportunities, that is thoir 
lookout. 

212. So it would be ossociational, not territorial 7— 
(Mr. Carnegie.) Territorial to a limited extent. 
(Mr. Ryan.) It is economic. 

213. You say the executivo has been weakened and 
the Government has deteriorated. You want to 
strengthen the executive by giving Law and Order 
to the Governor, do you not? Well, how will you 
strengthen it still more by simply giving Law and 
Order to the Governor?—(J/r. Gavin Jones.) The 
question of Law and Order will be strengthened, will 
it not? 

' 214. By the mere fact of the Governor keeping Law 

and Order 7— (Mr. Carnegie.) That is merely ancillary; 
that is not the whole question. I think your point is 
that the Government will be strengthened by keeping 
the executive itself out of the House, and letting 
them get on with their job. ^ 

215. How will they do that?—The permanent 
official, I mean, not tlie executive. 

210. You are in favour of the transfer of more 
subjects ?— (Mr. Gavin-Jones .) Yes. 

217. What do you mean by strengthening the 
Government? You said the executive has deterior¬ 
ated. Do you wish to strengthen the executive f—I 
Bhould like to strengthen the executive, yes. 

2^8. How will you do that ?—I have just told you 
a little, while ago what would strengthen it in a general 
way, but as far as Law and Order is concerned tho 
strength of the executive would remain precisely as 
it is now. 

219. If you leave Law and Order in the hands of 
the Governor, why do not you call it diarchy ?— 
(Mr. Ryan.) We havo admitted in our memorandum 
that we recommend only a virtual autonomy, and wo 
have admitted also the inconsistency of the retention 
of this asjject of diarchy. 

220. So it would bo diarchy really, in fact 7— 
That is so, attenuated. 

221. What subjects do you include in the words 
Law ami Order ?—Police and executive magistracy. 
(Mr. Oavin-Jones.) It. is a genernl term, wliich you 
•have just discussed. 

222. How will you define'it?— (Mr. Ryan.) Police 
and executive magistracy. 

223. What is your opinion about the judiciary ?—■ 
Transfer it, so long os it is not under the control of 
the Government of India. High courts that are 
reserved to the Government of India would remain so. 
That point is discussed at more longth in, and wo 
would prefor to refer you to, the Associated Chamber’s 
Memorandum. 


233. Dr. Shajnat Ahmad Khan : From page 370 
I gad.ir you would like to maintain Rule 49 
of the Devolution Rules so far as tho power 
of tho Central Government, is concerned, but 
yt/r.^would like, I suppose, to invest the Central 
Govermnunt with greater powers ?— (Mr. Ryan.) Yes. 

231. Would those greater powers be negative oi 
positive ?—Positive. 

235. Would the Central Government-be empowered 
to offer constructive suggestioos with regard to these 
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departments, or l>e ablo only to provent these depart¬ 
ment* from doing anything wrong ?—Why not both 7 

23G. I thought you meant only positive ?—Both. 

237. Both positive and negative?—You would 
cot more illumination on that point by referring to 
the report of the Mudclimnn Committee. 

238. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : To which para¬ 
graph do you refer 7 

Chairman : 48. 

Witness (Mr. Ryan) ; 48, yea. 

239. I)r. Shafaat A hmad Khan : You said you could 
not have communal representation in the CabinotT— 
(Mr. Gavin-Jemes.) Yes. 

240. Aro you aware of the fact that in Switzerland 
they choose tho members of what is called the Federal 
Executive Council—the Cabinet, really—from various 
communities and various cantons, according to Lord 
Bryoe 7— l do not know tho details of that. 

241. You may take it from me he refers to it?— 
In what sense is it communal ?— 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : He is talking of the 
members of the council, and he says this : “ One of 
tho seven is annually chosen to be President of this 
Council and another to be Vice-President, and 
neither may be re-elected for the same post the 
following year. One is also by custom taken from a 
Roman Catholic canton, and very often ono from the 
Italion-speaking cantons.'’ So they are chosen from 
various cantons. 

242. Chairman .* I am very glad you read the 
passage, for it is what I expected. We must draw a 
distinction between two tilings which, from the point 
of view of drawing up a Constitution, are perfectly 
distinct. One question is whether it is going to be 
the written established law of the Constitution that a 
cabinet shall contain persons of different communi¬ 
ties. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : I meant only a con¬ 
vention. 

243. Chairman : I am jx>inting out a distinction 
which I think your question suggested. The other 
question is quite distinct; it is whether it may not be, 
as a matter of expediency or as a matter of custom, 
a good thing to do: Let me give you an. example. You 
con examine the list of members of the Cabinet in tho 
Dominion of Canadu, and I am fairly sure you will 
always find there is a Roman Catholic in it. N o doubt 
tile reason for that is that in tho province of Quebec 
there is a groat number of French-shaking Roman 
Catholics. Sir W. Laurier is one. But there is no 
section in the British North America Act which says 
there must bo. If you were to take the High Court of 
England at this moment, you would probably find that 
amongst tho judges there are members of tho Church of 
England, there are Roman Catholics and there are 
Dissenters; but then:- is no law that there must 
be. It is a thing which is very likely to happen and 
very suitable. I was not clear, when you put your 
question just now, whether you meant to inquire 
whether these gentlemen thought it ought to be tho 
law that there must bo, or whether you meant only 
you thought it would be a good thing that such a 
custom should exist. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan .* I thought it was a very 
sweeping statement that only the strongest party in 
the House should bo able to form a Cabinet, even if 
it consisted only of ono community. The object of 
my question was to oak whether it would not b*> 
expedient •—not ns a matter of law— to choose members 
of the Cabinet from various groups, representing tho 
various communities. 

244. Chairman: I fallow; I am much obliged. 

I thought, you were inquiring about, un actual constitu¬ 
tional St ;u mo. iTw tl.o witacsi;,' Whel do you think 
about that?—I think it would naturally work out 
that way. If n Cabinet, were formed which wonted 
the support of the Muhammadan putty, the Cabinet 
would be formed so as to get that support and would 
include someone from the Muhammadan party. 
But you cannot lav down a law to that- effect: that 
is my point. 


245. Chairman . That is the distinction, because 
I think, elector stihib, sorao at least of tho Muslim 
deputation were disposed to suggest it should be 
part of the written Constitution’that there should 
be representatives of the different communities in 
a given Government ? 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmatl Khan : Yea. 

Chairman : That is tho contrast. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmatl Khan : Wo advocate this. 

24G. Mr. Dcsanges : You have given an opinion 
on education. What is your opinion about trans¬ 
ferring European and Anglo-Indian education to 
tho control of tho Contrnl Legislature 7—1 agree 
with that. (Mr. Ryan): As a Chamber we have 
no mandate to speak on the subject. I ora prepared 
to give you my private opinion, if it is worth anything. 

247. You are also chairman of the European 
Association?—Of the United Provinces branch, yes. 

248. Can. We have your opinion as chairman of 
that body ?—Certainly. I strongly favour tho 
transfer of European education, to the Central 
Government. 

249. I see you advocate the official bloc should 
be removed from the Lower House and not included 
in the Upper House?—Quite. 

260. Then surely you would want more than one 
representative on behalf of the European, community 
in the Lower House 7—We are not prepared to press 
for it. You see, Mr. DegAnges, we realise that there 
is little use in according seats when we find, as we 
do find difficulty in finding capable men to put 
forward to fill those Boats. I emphasise the word 
“ capable.” 

251. In that case there is a chance, if Europeans 
are represented only by ono staccato voice, of having 
legislation made against them 7—If it is staccato, 
so long as it is loud enough, it is all you can expect. 

If you doubled the number or trebled it you could 
make no difference in the voting power of the com¬ 
munity. (Mr. Souter) : None at all. (Mr. Ryan): 
Wo wan? a spokesman to put forward the opinions 
of tho community and watch their rights end 
privileges. 

252. You spoke about, the franchise being too low. 
What would you suggest the franchise should be. 

It is on page 367 7—1 do not know that we are.in¬ 
structed to recommend anvtliiiig, but we do thinlc it 
is too low. 

253. Kunwar Bisheshar Dayal Seth: You said 
just now your Association was in favour of communal 
representation ?—Yes. 

254. If somehow it was possible to find some other 
method to substitute for communal representation 
wliich would secure Muhammadan representation 
I think you would not object to it ?—-Minority 
representation. 

255. For the minority, yes?—Have you any 
alternative in mind? 

256. Not. just at present?—I am not prepared 
to put one forward. 

257. Baja Kushalpal Singh : Is not it one of tho 
functions of a poncimynt to settle petty civil and 
criminal cases T—Yes. and that is the function in 
which I understand they have been successful. 

258. Is not it against the oanona of sound adminis¬ 
tration that judiciary should be elected ?—I think 
that tho effects of the turn-enforcement of that canon, 
in regard to pencil ay ids, would be practically 
negligible. It is nlread} laid down what panchayats, 
as a judicial body, may and may not touch. The 
limit is very low. Government officials serving in 
the same circle cannot appear before a panchayat, 
and, with due respect to the chair, a very useful 
recommendation is that lawyers may not be employed. 

259. Arc you nwnro Mint factions in very 

many villages?—I am aw ait) that factions exist, yes. 

260. Are nut they greet impediments to the smooth 
working of pane hay at-s ? - Yes, but we cannot expect 
the working of tho pmirhaynt ia going to he made 
ideally smooth. It should be the purpose of the 
Government to overcome these factious, and I 
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should think one of the host wuys of doing it. would 
be to go on. with tho panchayat Bystem. 

261. Chairman ; We have had a very interesting 
afternoon, I think you will agree. May I detain 
you for two questions only 7 Ono is this-. Was 
this Memorandum, v hich we have been bo interested 
in. looking through, of the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce, examined by your mombors and approved 
by them iu any way ?— (Mr, Carnegie) : By the 
committee. (Mr. Ryan): It was not approved by 
the members before issue. 

262. But they have seen it since ?—It was issued 
to them almost immediately after it was sent to 
your Delhi office, and we have not had ono single 
objection. 

263. Did you issue it to tho members of the com¬ 
mittee, or to all members 7—To all mombors, under 
seal of confidence until it was published. 

264. I am not making any point of that; I only 
meant, it has boon before all the members of your 
Chamber of Commerce 7—Yes, certainly. 

265. Can you tell me whether, after that, you 
have had any information as to whether it was 
generally approved 7—We have not had one expression 
of disapproval. On the contrary, we have had many 
expressions of approvaL 

266. I think you told us earlier in the day that 
your Chamber of Commerce contains Indian members 
as well as European members 7—Yes. 

267. Does it contain many Indian members—what 
proportion 7—About 10 or 12 out of the total member¬ 
ship, and there are two Indians on the committee. 

208. Two Indians on tho committee, who would 
help to draw this up 7—Yes. There was one Indian 
gentleman on the sub-committee who first went 
into it, and he and another gentleman on the general 
committee. 

269. And then you say there are some ten, perhaps 
more, who nre not members of the committee, but 
are members of your Association, out of a total of 
how many 7—About 70. 

270. Of course, we recognise that that total 
represents a very large volume of business. The 
reason I ask is because it is interesting to know 
whether or not the broad lines of this memorandum 
are to bo treated as approved by the Indian as well 
as by tho European members of your Chamber?— 
It has not been disapproved of, and since one Indian' 
gentleman assisted us to draft it, and both the 
Indians on the committee agreed to it—at least, 
they did not disagree with it —we must take it as 
approved. 

271. Of course, I do not mean by that that I 
treat- evoiybody as agreeing to every syllable?— 
Quite so. 

272. Chairman : In the main, is that your opinion, 
Air. SrivnstHva! 

Mr. Srivustam : Yes. I was on the committee. 

Chairman : That is a very interesting fact. 

Witness : I would like to say that that informative 
note on education which is ono of tho annexures 
to our memorandum, wo owe to Mr. Srivastava's 
assistance. 

273. Chairman : I have looked at it with a groat deal . 
of care. It is a very admirable appendix. Tho onl^ 
other question I want to put to you—it- is pefliaps 
more thinking aloud than a question, but perhaps it 
will not do any harm put as a question—is this. 
Has this occurred to you gentlemen 7 You see, 
up to the present the constitution of the different 
legislatures in India haa been laid down in advance, 
its it were, very precisely, that is to say, there has 
been a superior authority, a different authority, 
which has said, " They ought to contain so many 
members, and they ought to bo distributed in such 
and such a wav, and the vote should be so and so,” 
and ail that kind of thing. Tho structure has been 
prepared in great detail, and then, when tho legislature 
has been created, the legislature itself has not had 
vary considerable powers to bring about chnnges 
in its own internal structure- Do you see what I 
mean ’—Quite. 


274. Have you gontlcmon realised this, that that 
is not by any means tho invariable plan that is 
followed when Constitutions are being framed. As 
I am quite sure my friend Dr. Shafaat. Ahmad Khan 
haa observed on his own account, thoro are many 
instances in which when you havo set up t he legis¬ 
lature and have given power to it, you not only 
give it the powor to pass ordinary laws, like a law 
about landlord and tenant, roads, or motor enrs, 
or anything, but you also give it powers within 
limits to make changes in its own constitutional 
structure. Do you see what I mean?—Yes. 

275. What I wonder is whether you gentlemen 
havo at all considered this question. Do you think 
that we ought to consider whether the new legis¬ 
latures in India ought not to have conforred upon 
them some powers of internal alteration, without, 
as it were, always having to go through the business 
of reviewing it from outside 7—That is a very large 
question, on which we should not like to commit 
our Chamber 

276. I do not expect you to commit your Chamber; 
but, you gee, there is a great deal that is very ingenious 
and intereeting and suggestive in the document. 
What I am Wondering is, ought tho Conference to 
treat itself as though it had got to prescribe, as it 
were, to the last sorew and the last inch what the 
plan is, or is it Cbt perhaps to be considered whether 
they ought not to advise as to how the tiling should 
be constructed to begin with, and then to give the 
body some power of internal change 7— {Mr. Gavin - 
Jones): It would have to be very limited 

277. That occurs to one, that it would have to be 
limited; but you know, of course, in many parts 
of tho Empire, at any rate after a certain period, 
there are quite substantial powers conferred upon 
the legislature, sometimes if they pass by a special 
majority, sometimes after tho Bill has been specially 
reserved for consideration, quite considerable powers 
sometimes conferred on a subordinate legislature 
to consider whether its own internal structure would 
not be better if it was somewhat varied. You have 
not looked into it, I think, very closely from that 
point of view '.—(Mr. Ryan): We have seen a 
suggestion somewhat approaching that. I am not 
quite sure the intention was not the same. I believe 
it was put forward by the Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce. 

278. Chairman : Sir Sankarau Nair, I think you 
will agree with me that it is a little important to 
consider that. Perhaps I may give the Conference 
for a moment an example from my own knowledge 
of it. I am not saying at all that the thing applies 
here, but take, for instance, a State in Australia. 

I will toko one within my own recollection, which is 
a very long constitutional case, the State of Queens¬ 
land. There is no doubt at all that the legislature 
there was acting within ita powers When it altered 
a great deal the previous arrangements under which 
it was constituted. 1 can think of a case where one 
of tho provinces in Canada attempted to carry 
legislation which would have started what is called 
the initiative anti the referendum inside the colony. 
That particular case was going too far; it- was 
found out that they could not do it. I do not think 
it is necessary that a legislature should have a suit 
of clothes exactly cut out for it, and then bo told " 
to go and wear it. As Mr. Hartshorn says, a good 
instance is what exists already in some of the 
provinces; without any reference to outside aul hority, 
they decided to have female franchise. You can 
imagine a further latitude than that, and it terms 
to mo that it might be possible to consider whether, 
when you set up these legislatures in seme icvised 
luim, [.hey might not perhaps have powers 

which would enable them, for example, to adopt 
soma of the things in your memorandum if thev 
thought right, or again, if they were set up on the 
lines of your memorandum would be entitled to 
alter it into something rather different if they found 
it did not work ?— (Mr. Carnegie) : To carry on your 
metaphor, they might be permitted to alter* the 
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buttons of the. coat without referring to tho 
tailor. 

279. Thftt is what it is, because the best suit of 
clothes made for somebody else does not always 
lit?— (Mr. Garin-Jones) : They ought not to have 
power to alter the suit altogether. ( Vide Appendix.) 

280. Mr. Hartshorn ; On page 306 you say; “ Owing 
to the backwardness of there classes "—the depressed 
classes—*’ anti their lack of education any system 
of direct election would bo unsuitable but it is felt 
that a system of electoral colleges could be estab¬ 
lished in each province among the depressed classes 
and that, they should be given a right of election 
under this system." Would you toll un in a feu' 
words what your idea is about that ? In what way 
do you think electoral colleges could lie created for 
the depressed classes ?—(,Vr. Ryan) : I think we 
wero here inspired more by hope than by belief. 
We know tho depressed classes ore moving towards 
self-assertion, and we fee! it will not be long befoie 
they have moved sufficiently to allow some such 
machinery to be established ; but what that machinery 
should be we have not been able to consider. 

APPENDIX. 

Copy of a letter from Mr. J. G. Ryan, V.D., 

Secretary, Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
Cawnpore, dated the 12th December, 1928, to the 
Secretary, Indian Statutory Commission. 

The attention of my Committee has been directed 
to the following passage in the press report of the 
examination of the delegates of this Chamber by tho 
Joint Conference at Lucknow on Friday the 7th 
instant. It is at the end of the report, and reads:— 

“ Sir John Simon : Should the new legislatures 
in India have some powers conferred upon them to 
make changes in their own internal structures ? 

“Jfr. Gavin Jones : The Chamber is not opposed 
to the idea of legislative bodies being empowered 
to effect minor changes in their internal structures 
provided such changes do not affect the structure 
as a whole." 

As this report would lead to a very grave mis¬ 
understanding as to the Chamber’s attitude in regard 
to such a proposal I am directed to make the position 
clear. 

Sir John Simon was good enough, quite at the close 
of the examination of the Chamber's delegates, to 
throw out a suggestion, which, without, committing 
himself to any opinion, seemed to strike him as a 
point of view which had not been considered. As ho 
put it, he was thinking aloud. 

This suggestion was that tho legislatures should 
have the power to amend their own constitution 
in some respects, and he cited the action of one of 
the Australian Governments in this respect. 

The Chandler’s delegates were rather token aback 
by this suggestion and could not at the moment 
offer any definite opinion, especially ns they hud no 
mandate from the committee on tho subject. 
Mr. Carnegie remarked that it was n very difficult 
question on which the delegates could not then give 
an opinion. Ho endeavoured to get a better 
appreciation of the suggestion by pursuing Sir John 
Simon's own simile but refrained from committing 
the Chamber to an expression of opinion. Mr. Gavin- 
Jonea merely remarked that the powers of amendment 
would have to he very limited, and Mr. Ryan remarked 
that the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, in their 
memorandum, seemed to have had in mind a some¬ 
what similar proposal. 

Actually tdl tho delegates felt that tho suggestion 
wh* not free «>f certain elements of danger, but put 
as it. was. they were unable, on the spur of the moment, 
to focus their views as to this. 

In view nf tho fact that the Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce have, in their memorandum of the 3id of 
October. 1!I28. made a very definite proposal cm 
these lines, a proposal which tho Associated Chambers 
of Commerce have n"t been afforded «n appaitunity 


of considering, my committee fool that- it is necessary 
for them now to state their definite views on the 
subject. 

They consider tho Karachi Chamber’s proposal 
not only t be dangerous, but actually, in principle, 
opposed to the Imperial policy wlfich Great Britain 
has always adopted towurds the British Dominions 
and Colonies. 

In effect tho Karachi Chamber propose that when 
the British Parliament decides the form which the 
future Government of India shall take, and which 
they call the static Constitution, the Constitution 
shall become, after a certain period, “ a fluent 
constitution in which tho future impelling influence 
will essentially be the Indian people themselves.” 

They wisely state their case in general terms 
only, but they definitely state that ** at the end of 
tho static period tho future government should be 
by agreement amongst the people concenied, either 
directly or through tho legislatures.” 

Since tho Karachi Chamber agree that complete 
autonomous Government should bo given to tho 
provinces my Committee assume that their intention 
is that either the Central Legislature will have the 
power of altering its constitution or that a concensus 
of opinion of the people, as voiced by the provincial 
legislatures, shall have the power of extending self- 
government. to the Central Legislature. 

Such a proposal is, in the view of my committee, 
impossible of achievement. It. is totally opposed 
to British policy and it is impossible to reconcile 
it with the “ certain fundamental and unchangeable 
provisions,” which are outlined, and which, of 
themselves, are entirely incompatible with the ideal 
of " self-government/’ 

The British Parliament, when relinquishing tho 
full control of the Government of a Dominion or 
of a Colony, has done so only to a legislature respon¬ 
sible to the people. To no other authority is it 
conceivable that such control could be relinquished 
and the very first essential in the grant of self-govern¬ 
ment is that the Dominion or Colony shall be capable 
of providing for its own defence and its own internal 
security, following upon the immediate withdrawal 
of the British Army. As my committee read the 
Karachi Chamber’s proposals it is intended that after 
the static pcrioiMhe legislatures will have the power 
to extend self-governing institutions to the full, 
without reference to tho British Parliament. And 
yet it is definitely intended that the British Army 
is to remain, together with a percentage of British 
officers in tho Indian Army and a percentage of 
British in tho Civil Services. Such a position would 
be impossible. 

The proposal practically means that the British 
Parliament would draw up the static Constitution, 
and immediately divest, itself of all further respon¬ 
sibility. The development of self-governing institu¬ 
tions would be left to the people of India themselves, 
and the British Army and the Sendees in India would 
bo left, as it were, in the air. 

Such a proposal is entirely lacking in an apprecia¬ 
tion of tho realities cf tho situation. 

My committee naturally do not for a moment 
think that Sir John Simon, had such a ?->ropnsal 
in mind when he made his suggestion, hut the lines 
on which lie was thinking would seem to bo much 
the same ns those which have led to tho Karachi 
Chamber’s proposal, and my committee^. desire 
definitely to express their disapproval of tho Karachi 
Chamber's memorandum. 

In regard to Sir John Simon’s suggestion my 
committee are inclined to think that if the provincial 
legislatures were permitted to modify their own 
Constitutions, within a strictly limited sphere, no 
harm might lullnw, but even here, when the present, 
commitnai tension is considered, such powers might 
lead to disruption. 

My committee hold the very definite view that 
there sli-mM be no tampering with the Central 
Government, even in regard to internal detail, except 
by tho authority of the British Parliament. 

y b 
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The Blue books and other official records are 
replete with the history of Oudh Talukdars. We 
therefore only give a brief outline of the position of 
the Taluktlnrs in this Memorandum. 

The Talukdars of Oudh are a body of landlords, 
who, before the annexation of Oudh, held estates 
under a By stem which was akin to the continental 
feudalism. After the annexation of Oudh, tho British 
Government proceeded with the summary sottlement 
of land in tho province. Unfortunately the officers 
who at tho time were the advisers of Government 
had no knowledge of actual conditions prevailing 
in Oudh and the Government on their advice thought 
that it would be to its advantage to make settlement 
directly with the occupants of the soil and to change 
tho established system prevailing in Oudh from long 
ages. On the 4th February', 1856, au order was 
passed to make settlement directly with the actual 
occupiers of soil and to ignore the Talukdars. 

The Mutiny broko out in 1857 and the community 
of small holders of land newly created by the British 
Government soon rallied round the Talukdars—their 
former feudal Lords. Lord Canning came up and 
personally studied and investigated the whole question 
which resulted in the entire reversal of the policy 
of 1856. He was convinced that the Talukdars 
had been unjustly treated, and came to the conclusion 
that unless the rights and privileges of the Talukdars 
were recognised and their position restored, it would 
not be easy to restore peace and tranquillity in the 
Province and to ensure its prosperity. The rights 
and privileges which tho Talukdars enjoy to-day 
are those which were conferred upon their ancestors 
under terms of Sanads issued during the time of 
Lord Canning by the order of the Crown. 

The British Indian Association was established 
in 1861 and represents the entire body of Talukdars 
of Oudh. The Talukdars, as it would appear, are 
a compact body with a common interest and with 
special laws of inheritance, usage and customs. 
The British Indian Association is perhaps the oldest 
or one of the oldest institutions of its kind. Every 
Talukdar is a hereditary member of it and has to 
contribute a percentage of the income of his estate 
for its maintenance. It therefore represents the 
entire Talukdari community. 

The necessity of the representation of the interests 
of the Talukdari community lias been fully recognised 
in the legislature and our association has been 
allotted four seats in the present Provincial Council. 
This number was lower than our demand and the 
recommendation of the Local G overrun out, and we, 
therefore, claim a larger representation. We have 
got large stakes in the Province and in viow of the 
recent communist movement, the maintenance of 
the landed aristocracy Like ours which is a stable 
element in the Indian Polity may be in danger unless 
our representation is increased, and in tho future 
constitution of India our full proprietary rights, 
title and possession, which have been guaranteed 
in perpetuity by British Government, are permanently 
protected. Oudh has an area of about 24 thousand 
square miles with a population of 12 millions , and 
yields a Government revenue of over 1$ crores. 
Of this over a crore is the contribution of the 
Talukdars to the Public Exchequer. In addition 
to the loud revenue, they pay 10 per cent, cesses 
towards the maintenance of the local boards and also 
largely contribute permanently towards educational 
and othor institutions for the publio benefit. Their 
importance in nil affaire connected with the prosperity 
and well-being of the people of this Province is 
undeniable. This association, therefore, without 
being assertive in regard to the claims of tho Talukdars 
for representation in tho Legislature of this country, 
ventures to submit that their representation at 
present is inadequate, and should be increased. The 
Government of these Provinces also rocommonded 
five seats for us in the Council and this recommenda¬ 
tion was accepted by tho Frauchise committee. 


Basis of Franchise. 

Property should remain the basis of Franchise. 
We Jvave fully considered this matter in relation 
to the conditions prevailing in these Provinces, and 
we are convinced that under the present conditions 
no other basis is feasible. The sti ndard of qualifica¬ 
tion should bo roaintainod. No lowering of the 
standard of incomo for purposes of qualification to 
vote would be desirable. 

Voting should be by ballot. We consider tho 
desirability of introducing the system of open voting, 
and in our opinion while it has its virtues of developing 
more independence and moral tone in the voters it 
is subject to extraneous influence. 

Methods whereby particular interests may obtam 
adequate representation . 

Wo represent particular interests. There are other 
communities of interests such as those of commerce, 
trade and labour. If our Legislatures, Provincial 
and Central, were to be composed of representatives 
of different interests this perhaps would alter the 
grouping and help the political evolution of represen¬ 
tative institutions and divert the thoughts of the 
people from communalism to question affecting the 
material welfare of the country. The most suitable 
method by which particular interests can obtain 
adequate representation will be to allow their repre¬ 
sentation in the legislatures in proportion to the 
amount paid by suhh bodies to the Publio Exchequer. 
The numerical strength of such bodies should not 
be the criterion for fixing the number of their repre¬ 
sentatives but their social, political and economic 
importance should be given due consideration. The 
cluef classes who are likely to suffer, if this principle 
is accepted, are the depressed classes and unorganised 
labour. In order to protect their interests some 
effective method should be adopted for such time 
as they are not properly orgunisod. 

As regards the communal question, unfortunately 
it is there and is due to cultural differences, economic 
reasons and last but not least, lack of political 
education. We do not, however, consider it necessary 
to make any suggestions as to the method of solving 
this problem. The British Indian Association repre¬ 
sents special interests and is composed of people 
of all denominations whose economic interests are 
common and so far no communal feeling has disturbed 
us. 

Growth of Parties. 

We are conscious that Parliamentary system of 
Government without a party system is an anomaly. 
Tho electorates are mostly ignorant and tho political 
education, if any, they are receiving, is not of the 
right kind. Behind all political activities lurk 
communal and religious feelings wliieh are great 
obstacles to the growth of healthy public opinion. 
In the first election, under Moutford Reform Scheme, 
the political cry of Non-co-operation was raised, 
but by the time of second election, non-co-operation 
hod lost iu magic power, and. the communal question 
and religious sentiment began to be noticeable. In 
„ the lost election, tho communal question and religious 
sentiment became prominent. The political-minded 
people have been thrown in the back-ground by 
l>crsona whose outlook is either religious or communal. 
That the growth of political parties entirely depends 
on the relations between tho various communities 
in intlia, goodwill and trust between them can only 
create such an atmosphere in which political parties 
can flourish. Tho growth of parties would entirely 
depond on the growth of public opinion. 

.Yomimih'on of Officials. 

Public opinion is against the official voting in 
the legislature*, but it is likely that their total absence 
may be felt when ■ questions involving technical 
knowledge coino before the Councils. This deficiency 
can be removed by means of & provision in tho const!- 
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tution that the Ministers in chnrgn of the department 
will have a right to culJ ujx>n the heat Is of the depart¬ 
ment and experts to speak in tiie house in order to 
enlighten the house on a particular question. But 
they should not bo allowed to vote. 

The presence of an official block is also an obstacle 
in the way of the growth of party system in the 
legislature. The ministry, under the present consti¬ 
tution, can, with the help of the official block, afford 
to treat the non-official majority in the house with 
scant courtesy. 

Territorial changes. 

We do not consider it necessary to make territorial 
changes either for purposes of Provincial legislatures. 
Council elections or re-adjustment of local self- 
governing administrative unite, so fur as the United 
Provinces ore concerned. 

Local Self-Governing Bodice. 

The result of the working of the Local Self- 
Governing bodies, with a few exceptions, indicates 
that full advantage has not been taken by them 
of the opportunities afforded by the new liberal 
constitution to cany on their administration on 
democratic lines. This is largely duo to inexperience 
of the members. With more experience and educa¬ 
tional progress, it is hoped that the state of things 
will improve. In these circumstances we are of 
opinion that the present system should continue. 
While suggesting the maintenance of the present 
Bysfccm in case of these bodies, we strongly recommend 
that they should receive financial and advisory help 
from Government to enable them to make improve¬ 
ments in education, hygiene and communications. 

provincial Government. 

The demand for autonomy in Provincial Govern¬ 
ments apjjears-to be unanimous, but we consider 
it necessary to provide certain reservations at this 
■stage. We, therefore, beg to suggest that:— 

1. the Cabinet system consisting of Ministers 
with joint responsibility should be introduced 
and the Ministry should bo responsible to the 
-Legislature; 

2. that with the exception of the department 
for the maintenance of Law anti Order, all 
other departments should be made Transferred 
Subjects ; 

3. that the department relating to the main¬ 
tenance of Law and Order should be placed 
in the hands of a person appointed by order 
of the Crown and remain a reserved subject 
as at- present; 

4. the life of the Provincial Legislature should 
be increased from three to five years. It is 
too short a time to carry through any scheme 
that may be started by the Government and 
the election expenses on the Public Exchequer 
as well as for the candidates recur too frequently; 

G. the power to assent or to veto a Bill should 
be vested in the Govf mor and aa a representative 
of the Crown, the dignity of Iris office should 
be maintained as Well as his position us a 
constitutional ruler. The legislature should not 
therefore have tly power to curtail the expendi¬ 
ture necessary to maintain his position as such; 

U. the position of the Governor in relation 
to the Ministers should remain as it is under 
the present constitution; 

7, the Provincial Governments should ho 
made hide pendent of the Government of India 
so far n.s their powers of dealing with Provincial 
Subjects go. The control of the Government 


of India on the Provincial Government should 
be limited to departments which are primarily 
the concern of the Government of India; 

8. the strength of the Council as at present 
constituted is hardly justifiable for a repre¬ 
sentative legislature. 

The population of the United Provinces is very 
large. While on the one hand, wo are not inclined 
to have the number of the representatives in the 
Council fixed in proportion to what is generally 
found in the democratic constitutions in Europe; 
on the other hand wo are of opinion that the repre¬ 
sentation in the Council should be such as would 
admit of a fair amount of representation in the 
Council, considering the area and population of the 
Province. The ration of one representative for 
every two lacs of population is what we recommend. 
This will increase the number of constituencies and 
will thereby automatically decrease their area and 
moke them more compact and workable. At the 
present moment, the candidates find it very difficult 
to nurse their constituencies, but with smaller 
constituencies the candidates will be in better position 
to canvass and educate their voters more effectively. 
We have already submitted that our representation 
in the Legislative Council is inadequate. We there¬ 
fore urge that tho number of our representatives 
in the Council in its present strength should be 
six. The same proportion should be maintained 
in case of any increase in the numerical strength 
of the Council. 

Second Chamber. 

It may be said that until complete autonomy 
is given to the Provincial Legislatures, there is no 
need, for a Second Chamber in. the Provinces. Our 
recommendations for the constitution of Provincial 
Legislature, if adopted, will not result in complete 
autonomy of the Provincial Councils but will no 
doubt go far towanls autonomy and make a sub¬ 
stantial advance in that direction. If we have not 
recommended the transfer of the department for 
the Maintenance of Law and Order it is for weighty 
and special reasons. While we recognise the impor¬ 
tance of the extension of the representative system 
of Provincial Governments, we are of opinion that 
it should be well-ordained and judiciously controlled. 
We, therefore, strongly feel the necessity of a 
restraining ]>ower and sober scrutiny of the work 
of our Provincial Legislature which is still in its 
earlier stages. In these circumstances, we feel 
that is is necessary to create a Second Chamber in 
this Province, consisting of persons of large vested 
interests, higher educational qualifications aud 
experience of higher form of judicial and adminis¬ 
trative work, in order to supervise, control and 
restrain by moans of their mature judgment any 
decisions that may bo taken by the Firet Chamber 
in a state of excitement. 

We do not moke any proposals regarding the 
strength and composition of the Second Chamber 
but we are of opinion that broadly it should be on* 
tho lines of the Council of State. 

Before wo conclude this memorandum, we beg 
to submit that an Association like ours representing 
such an important community of interests has not 
been given any representation in tho Central Legis¬ 
lature. \Yv are a body ancient and legally constituted 
and huvo a record of public services which we enn 
justly be proud of. We therefore earnestly put 
forward whut wo believe to be our just claim for 
representation in the Central Legislature and to 
bo niodornt M «-» only .>*!.- for two seats in the Assembly 
and one in the Council of State, in the present 
strength. 
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Special Representation. 

Special representation and Frauchise has been 
. granted under all Reforms to important minorities 
and special interests in the various provinces of the 
country. What we have now to look to is that an 
adequate and propor representation is secured to 
such constituencies under any Reform Scheme. 

Tho Association regretfully submits that justice 
has not been done to the claims of the great zamindar 
community of the Province of Agra. Rather dis¬ 
crimination has been shown and in sumo quarters to 
an invidious extent. This is one of the most pinching 
and long standing grievance of the zamindars of tho 
Agra Province. They have never been given an 
adequate and proper representation on the various 
Legislatures concerned although they have fought for 
it every time an opportunity presented itself. 

In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh the 
Province of Agra is the major province. There are 
altogether 48 districts in both the provinces of 
which no less than 36 districts belong to tho Province 
of Agra, while out of the ten divisions which go 
to make up these two Provinces, eight divisions 
belong to Agra alone, there remaining only two 
divisions assigned to the Province of Oudh; viz., 
in point of territorial area the Provinco of Agra is 
four times as large as Oudh is. Similarly, in point of 
land revenue, Agra pays Rs. 6,15,00,000, while 
Oudh pays Rs. 1,76,00,000 only os land revenue; 
in other words, the Province of Agra contributes 
over two-thirds of Government revenue, while the 
Province of Oudh contributes only one-third. This 
will be found to be the case in almost all resources of 
taxes, cesses and other incomes to tho Government 
of the Province in all branches of life. 

It is therefore safe to conclude, that a great 
injustice has been done to the zamindar community 
of the Agra Provinoe, when they of the eight divisions 
or 36 districts, have been, allotted only two Beats 
in the Local Legislative Council, while the Taluqdars 
of Oudh confined to two divisions, or 12 districts only, 
have been conferred four seats, and that all at once by 
direct method through the British Indian Association, 

. Lucknow, which direct election through their own 
Institution gives them an additional development and 
consolidation in the political life of the country. 

The zamindars of the Agra Province therefore on the 
data and precedence given above, should reasonably 
get three times, if not four times, more than what 
the Taluqdars of Oudh have got., viz., the Agra 
Province Zamindars should be awarded 12 peats 
in the Local Legislatures and a proportionates number 
of seats in other Legislatures in the country. 

At the lowest, the Agra Zamindars should get 
eight soats in tho Local Legislatures, corresponding 
with tho number of divisions which go to make up tho 
Province of Agra, and that by way of direct represen¬ 
tation through their Institution at Allahabad; in 
other words eight representatives elected by tho 
Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad.' 
If, however, the strength of the Local Council is 
appreciably incroasod, our representation should in 
that case proportionately increase automatically. 

Tho Agra Province Zamindars claim special repre¬ 
sentation in tho Indian Legislative Assembly as well 
as in tho Council of State. 

Direct representation has been granted to the 
British Indian Association, Lucknow, in respect of 
all the four seats allotted to the special land owning 
interest there. Tho Agra Province Zamindars' 
Association, Allahabad, similarly claims the privilege 
of direct representation in tho legislatures. The 
qualifications lor electors (to tho Legislative Council 
elections) under the Rules for Agra Landholders’ 
constituency and for membership of tho Agra Province 


Zamindars* Association, Allahabad, are the same, 
viz., zamindars paying Rs. 5,000/- and over, as 
Government revenue, are eligible for the membership 
of the Association also, while the same, qualification 
makes a zamindar qualified to become ati elector in 
the Agra Landholders’ constituency, as also qualifies 
him to become a member of the Council representing 
the special zamindar constituency in the Legislatures. 

In view of the rapid turns that the Democratic 
spirit is taking in this country, it seems desirable to 
foresee the result. Although at present zamindars 
are being returned in a goodly number, yet it will not 
be the case in tho near future, and it is thought 
desirable to have a Second Chamber added to the 
Local Legislature. This will insure the retention of 
a fair number of such representatives as have got a 
stake in the country and could take a calm and dis¬ 
passionate view of the problems before them, avoiding 
extremes. 

The Association claims direct representation in all 
Legislatures including the proposed Second Chamber 
for the great Zamindar Community of the Province 
of Agra. 

Previously, when the Reforms were under considera¬ 
tion in 1917-19 the Association was refused direct 
representation. It was said that the British Indian 
Association of Lucknow was self-supporting by virtue 
of its funds, and established finances and (that it) 
had its own Headquarters buildings. It was mainly 
on these grounds that direct representation was 
conferred on the Taluqdars’ Institution. Now the 
Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad 
has also got both these things; it lias now its “ Agm 
Province Zamindars’ Association Contribution Act of 
1927,” as well as it ha9 just completed its Head¬ 
quarters building called Meaton Mansion aud the 
Marris Hall. This Institution has therefore now been 
firmly established by virture of its “ Contribution 
Act II of 1927 " and own Headquarters buildings 
and can therefore claim direct representation like the 
onefcvliich has been in vogue in the Province of Oudh 
in respect of the British Indian Association. 

We rightfully beg to claim that the Zamindars of 
the Province of Agra, apart from their right to stand 
for the General Constituency, must have seats 
allotted for their Association in the Assembly and the 
Council of State, and the Agra Province Zamindars’ 
Association of Allahabad ori3^ should have the right 
to return them. 

The Association also begs to press the claims for an 
adequato representation of Zamindars in public 
services, both Provincial and Imperial. The Associa¬ 
tion further begs that in making appointments of tho 
Cabinet Members in the Central and Provincial Legis¬ 
latures due regard will be paid to the Importance and 
Interest of the Landed Classes. 

The Association hopes that it has been reasonable 
in its humble claims and fair to all concerned in this 
problem of special Representation of the Agra 
Zamindars in the Legislatures of the country. 


True Copy. 

Copy of Resolution No. 7 passed at the Annual General 
Sessions of the Agra Province Zamindars' Associa¬ 
tion, Allahabad, held on the 0 th of January, 
1928, at the Association's premises at 9 a.in. 

7. The Coming Royal Commission .—There was an 
animated and prolonged discussion on the question 
at the end of which the following Resolution was 
adopted 

( n) Resolved that, the Agra Provinco Zamin 
dars’ Association while feeling greatly dis- 
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appointed at the entire exclusion of Indians from 
the Simon Commission, do realise that owing to 
their demands, as regards their proper and 
adequate representation on the Legiflatures as 
well os the creation of a Second Chamber having 
been neglected by the former Reforms they 
cannot afford to simply wait and mark time.” 

(&) "That their representation in the Legisla- 
ture of tiio Agra Province should be .ucreased 
from two to eight by allotting eight, peats tor 
them on the U.P. Legislative Council.’ 

(c) " In any scheme of further instalments of 
Reforma to be granted to Indians a Second 
Chamber in the Provincial Legislature should 
form an integral part of the Constitution.” 

(<1) “An adequate separate representation in 
the Central Legislature should be granted.” 

(e) " That the above resolution be made over 
to their representatives selected from the 
members of the Association, who will submit the 
same to the proper authorities.” 

The Resolution was put to vote and was carried by 
majority. 


Aon a Province Zamtndahs* Association, 
Allahabad, 

The Simox-Commission Sub-Committke. 

Proceedings of an urgent meeting held on the 15 th 
OctoJjer, 1028, at 3,30 p.m., at the Association’s 
premises. 

1. To consider the "The re-drafted memo- 
memorandum and re- randum was considered and 
draft it in the light of adopted unanimously with 
the changed circum- slight amendments and a!ter- 
stancoe, with Assistant ations.” 

Secretary’s noto. 

" Further resolved that 
Khan Bahadur Mohammad 
Obaidur Rahman Khan, Mir 
Ali Sajjad Sahib, the Raja 
Bahadur of Padrauna, the 
Raja Bahadur of Manda, 
Raja Kalicharan Xuira 
Sahib and R&i Ishar Sahai 
Bahadur be requested to 
kindly prepare themselves to 
give evidence before the 
Simon Commission as repre¬ 
sentatives of the Associa¬ 
tion.” 


Supplementary Memorandum by the AGRA PROVINCE ZAMINDARS* 

ASSOCIATION. 


I have the honour to inform you as follows :— 

We had our Annual General Sessions of the Associa¬ 
tion on the 4th November, 1928. The slightly 
amended Memorandum already submitted to you was 
adopted in toto and in addition, it was also resolved 
to bring two more important facts before you in the 
best interest of the general progress of the Reforms 
to come :— 

One is that the life of the Legislatures be enhanced 
to five years, instead of three years as obtains now. 
This is expected to give better and fuller education 
to the Council member* of the methods of responsible 
government to be followed under a representative and 
democratic form of government. 

The second point Ls, that it appears from the 
newspaper reports, that the educated party wants 


the Meston Awards to be amended and financial 
relations between the Provincial and Imperial 
Government to be readjusted. In case if this sug¬ 
gestion is to got- a hearing at the hands of the Simon 
Commission, the prayer of the Association is, that in 
any such case, direct or indirect, the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment where obtaining should not be allowed to suffor 
any go back on the pledges so sacredly and solemnly 
made by British Government to tho people of the 
Provinces which such a settlement already extends. 
It would amount to a breach of faith and injure the 
cause and existence of the landed community Tear¬ 
fully. 

I hope you would bring this matter as well before 
the Commission. 


Memorandum on behalf of the PEOPLE OF ORISSA. 


We, the undersigned, on behalf of the People of 
Orissa accord a cordial welcome to you, the Members 
of the Statutory Commission, and heartily make the 
following submissions for your careful consideration. 
We reserve our suggestions and observations, in 
general, upon tlie structure and working of the existing 
constitution of British India, and submit, at present a 
tentative bare outline on your terms of reference 
from (a) to [g) and most respectfully lay particular 
stress upon one jxrint, namely, the suitability of 
existing areas for legislative and administrative pur¬ 
poses and growth of representative institutions. 
Here we draw your special attention to tho case of 
Orissa and Oriyas placed under four distinct Pro¬ 
vincial administrative units, forming n hopeless 
minority in every Province they are attached to. 

The aim 'f th*' Reforms inaugurated in 1917 was 
to lead India to progressive realisation of full respon¬ 
sible Government by increasing association of Indians 
in every branch of administration. To the Oriyas 
who have been placed under four administrations this 
increasing association bus been an impossibility. 
They have been tied to the tail end of each Provinco 


and as such the pulsation, of the heart at tho centre 
of administration fails to reach the extremities. 
They are as the Government of Bihar put it in their 
letter to the Financial Relations Committee a “ distant 
adjunct ” of all the Governments and aa such relegated 
to negligence. Moreover it has served to create 
intermediary ruling races who dominate the Provinces 
and naturally all tho benefits, that accrue from any 
Scheme of Reforms calculated to grant more power 
and privilege to tho people, come to them. Hence 
the Oriya position has become more insecure and the 
fruits of reforms are practically denied to them. 
Their fate is no better than that of the Scheduled 
Districts classed os backward tracts. 

Since the eighties of tlie last century tho Oriyas 
have agitated and agitated, for their unification under 
one administration. This was recognised by Com¬ 
missioner Cook of Orissa in the Annual General 
Administration Report of Orissa in 1894—95. Iu their 
letter No. 3078 of 3rd December, 1903, the Govern¬ 
ment of India were "disposed to unite the whole of 
Oriya-speaking j>coples, bot h hill and plain, under one 
Administration.” Over 25 long years have passed. 
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during which great and momentous administrative weighty considerations were consigned by them to the 

changes were made and unmade, partitions were made limbo of impracticability under the weight of Reforms 

and annulled, but the pious wish of the Government which they advocated. Furthor, they say that 

of India to unite Oriyas is still unfulfilled and their ** division of territory which are not made in response 

strenuous continual constitutional agitation goes to a popular demand is apt to provoke wide and deep- 

unheeded. seated diasatisfaction." Is not the demand of the 

In the great Indian body politic, the Oriyas emerge Oriyas for union a popular demand ? la not tills 

as a distinct factor. They have a history of their own uncouth combination of tho Oriyas with people of 

and are distinguished from others psychologically and other raceH and languages unnatural and unjust ? 

socially, ethnologically and linguistically, education- Have not the Oriyas been “ sacrificed without 

ally and economically. The predominance of a vast compunction" as Lord Curzon put it? It is a pity 

majority of another race has in many instances that the authors of the Reforms failed to do what they 

tended to effect this distinctive feature of the race. could have done by a stroke of their pen. Certainly 

Lord Crewe in his Durbar despatch of 1911 admitted the Oriya union would never have been imposed upon 

this when he said “ Orissa has long felt uneasiness at the people by official action. The Oriyas demanded it 
a po»ible loss of identity as a distinct community.” and they could have granted it if thoy meant to do 
But this bp-Bympathetic recognition of the psychology justice. Instead of having recourse to a process which 
of the Oriya people ultimately ended in gotting them should have •preceded rather than followed the Ke/orms 
from the frying-pan to the fire by placing them under in order that all peoples and races of India might have 

four administrations instead of three as before. reaped its benefits, the authors left tho matter to the 

The Oriya’s demand of his linguistic boundary is Government of India which in July, 1917, has been 
corroborated by Dr. Grierson in his Linguistic Survey depicted by the Right Honourable Mr. Montague as 
of India. “The Orissa country is not confined to the “ too wooden, too iron, too inelastic and too ante- 
division which now bears that name. It includes a diluvian.” Till now the case of Oriya union has been 
portion of the district of Midnapore in the North, buried under red tape and it may continue there till 
which together with a part of Balasore was the Doomesday unless the Oriyas put themselves under 
Orissa of the phrase " Bengal, Bihar and Orissa " bettor tutelage to learn the mode of agitation that 
met in the Regulations passed by tho Government in tells. 

the last decade of the 18th century. Oriya is also Orissa has always been the pawn of experiments, 
the language of most of the District of Singbhum Like a football she wos kicked from one Province to 
belonging to the division of Chhotanagpur and of the other and the people were never consulted. In 
several neighbouring Native States which, fall politi- uniting all Oriyas under one administration a consul- 
cally within the same division (some of which have tation of the wishes of the people concerned is deemed 
lately been transferred to the Orissa States). In the necessary, but in putting the Oriya people under 
West it is the language of Raipur in the Central other races it was never dreamt of. Rather this vivi- 
Provinces and also of the number of Native States section of the Oriya people is explained away as a 
which lie between those Districts and Orissa proper, matter of historical accident over which the Govem- 
On the South it is the language of the North part of ment have no control and they cannot remedy it 
Madras, District of Gonj&m with its connected Native even if thoy so desire. 

States, and of the Jeypore Agency of VUagapatam. A separata administration for fifteen millions of 
It is thus spoken in three (now in four) Governments people is not an unreasonable or childish demand, 
of British India, viz., in the Lower Provinces of The only peg on which the authorities hang their 
Bengal, in the Central Provinces and in the Madras arguments against, is finance. If the Government were 
Presidency (and in Bihar and .Orissa). “Sometimes determined to save the Oriya people, no financial 
the Oriya characters are frankly abandoned and the difficulty would stand in the way. It never did in 
language is written in Bengalee character." The the case of the North-Western Frontier Province, 
above statement is a clear proof of the loss of the It was never thought of in the case, of Bihar. The 
identity of the Oriya race referred to above. North-Western Frontier Province does not meet 

' After two decades of strenuous and continuous its own finance. What vast sums of money were spent 
constitutional agitation the Oriyas were fortunate in over the abandoned temporary capital at Ranchi and 
drawing the attention of the authors of the joint the new capital at Delhi r Were tho people con- 
report during the Reform days in 1919 who recognised suited then? *Did financial considerations weigh 
the claims of Orissa in the following terms:— with tho authorities in these matters ? Cortainly not. 

*' In Orissa and Berar at all events it seems to “ There is a Way where there is the Will.” 
us tliat the possibility of instituting Sub-Provinces But only in the esse of Orissa, finance proved 

need not bo excluded from consideration at a very to be tho stumbling block of tho authorities. Recently 
early date." Ten long and expectant years have our Intermediary Ruling Raca in the All-Parties 
passed, but the "early date " adumbrated by Conference, that met at Delhi and Bombay have also 
Montague and Chelmsford has not yet arrived, though stumbled on the same financial rock. This mentality 
the Orissa representatives have, sinco then, in tho is the outcome of a notion of Standardised Provincial 
local ami Imperial Legislatures, drawn the attention Government, in alt the Provinces of India. " Cut 
of the Government to tho fact of uniting the Oriya- tho coat in accordance with the cloth you have ” 
speaking tracts under one Government. The Govern- is an old saving, inapplicable to the Indian Adininis- 
menfcof Indn only moved so far as to institute a Com- tration. Th« Government is not shaped to suit the 
mission of Enquiry (under Philip and DufT) into tho Finance of the country, rather the people aro required 
Oriya tracts in tho Madras Presidency, who sum up 'to supply money to food the hobbies or prestige of 
their enquiry thus; "There is a genuine, long ad min is tin tin a. Belgium, Holland and Switzerland 
standing and deep rooted deeire on the part of the which in area and population though small carry on 
educated classes including tho Oriya Ziunindars and their efficient administration. They do not emulate 
that wherever tho Rayats have learnt somotliing of England, Germany, France or Italy in matters 
the matter they are ontirely in favour of Amalgam a- of financo. Even in India there exist administrative 
tion.” units with much less population and area. The 

That at least u a piece of “ accumulated official North-Western Front!or Province, Balucliistan, 
evidence ” and would have satisfied Mr. Montagu and Ajmere Marwara are instances. Their area, 
were he living to steer tho odminwt rati vo ship of India, population ami finauco will not cxccnl that of tho 
The authors of the Constitutional Reforms were united Uriva Province. If the suggestion of 
impressed with “ tho artificial and often inconvenient Mr. Lionel Curtis bn considered sound and healthy 
character of existing administrative units" and for the good and efficient Govemm'.-iiL of India, a 
were “convinced that the business of tho Government number of small federated Stntes on the lino of tho 
Would be simplified if administrative units were States of the United States of America will bo 
smaller and more homogeneous." All those just and necessary. 
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States formed on the basis of language and race 
are more homogeneous anti *o calculated to bring on 
peace and contentment to the various linguistic 
units forming the great Indian Nationality. The 
parable of body and the members should not be lost 
sight of. A weak unhealthy portion of India Will 
neither contribute Jo the strength of the Indian 
Government nor facilitate the growth of Indian 
Nationalism which leaders of all shades of opinion so 
ardently desire. Unity and expansion of the diverso 
racial units of India can only contribute to the autono¬ 
mous development of the United States of India or 
else democratic Swaraj will bo an impossibility; 
and Swaraj, whatever be the connotation of the term, 
will mean a substitution of the brown bureaucrat in 
the place of the white one. 

A sore in the extremity of a limb takes time to 
heal as circulation is feeblest towards the end and it 
is far removed from the heart. The human body 
affords u striking parallel to an administration. The 
disabilities and disadvantages due to distance have 
been summed up by the Government of Bihar in their 
letter to the Financial Relations Committee on May 
29th, 1920. " The development of Bihar and Orissa 

waa hampered in the past by its attachment to 
Bengal. That Province not unnaturally devoted a 
large part of its limited resources to develop in and 
near the capital city of Calcutta, while its distant 
adjuncts in Bihar and Orissa were neglected.” What 
was true of Bihar and Orissa with Bengal is more 
true in the case of Orissa with Bihar. Calcutta, the 
capital city of Bengal—was only 250 miles from the 
seat of Orissa's capital, while Patna, the capital of 
Bihar is over 600 miles from Cuttack. Orissa the 
distant adjunct of the Province of Bihar “ not 
unnaturally ” suffers disadvantages and inattention 
due to distance by a greater degree than she suffered 
with Bengal. Hence we emphatically declare that the 
existing areas so far as the Oriya-speaking tracts are 
concerned are most unsuitable for Legislative and 
Administrative purposes. 

The foregoing sentiments also find an echo in the 
Parliamentary Speech of Lord Curznn, the Author 
of the Partition of Bengal, where he made a prophecy 
the following terms :— 

Take the Orissans. No one has paused to think 
what they want. You could not know of your seciecy, 
because you consulted nobody in advance. They 
want the re-union of the Oriya-speaking people. 
They want to remain under Calcutta to which they 
have been attached so long. What is the good of 
Orissa being tied to the toil of Bihar, where there is no 
affinity of language or race, with which they have 
nothing in common and from which they are separated 
by a great belt of mountains and rivers over which wo 
have never been able to carry a railway. I venture to 
prophesy that this is a blunder that eayinot remain 
permanent. Were the Orissans an agitating people, 
which they are not. they would soon make their 
protest heard. As it is they hove been sacrificed 
without compunction. The same might be enid of 
Chhotanappur, but I will not labour that point. The 
fact is, this new Province of yours on the West of 
Bengal is n bundle of odds and ends which you have 
thrown together because you did not know wliat else 
to do with them. In Bengal you have united Ben¬ 
galees because they are all of tho sumo race and 
language, hut when you come to these other Provinces, 
you force into an unnatural union these people of 
different race and language.” 

Further an Ex-Mini*ter of Bihar, Mi'. M. S. Das, 
C.I.E., pointed out the Oriya disabilities to the 
Muddimun Committee in 1925 in most unequivocal 
terms. We place the whole text with the Bihar 
Government's comment thereon in Appendix A. 

The history of the movement arid various difficulties 
have been *et forth at some length in the Book 
entitled ” The Oriya Movement” which we submit 
herewith fas Appenuix B*. A rough outline of 


■ Not printed. 


Franchise is appended in Appendix C. And the 
financial aspect of the new Province in Appendix D. 
Some authoritative opinions of those responsible for 
Indian Administration and Provincial non-Officials 
are given in Appendix E. 

While submitting this rough outline we reserve 
a fuller observation on these subjects at a later date. 
Our demand is tho same as we put forward before the 
Montagu and Chelmsford Commisaion. 

For masons stated above we most sincerely and 
emphatically demand that all the Oriya-speaking 
countries bo placed under a separate administration 
or be placed under an administration where the Oriyas 
will find ample sco[»e for their expansion, peace and 
contentment and will bo propitious for the autono- 
mical development of the Oriya people, bo that the 
benefit of Political and Administrative concessions 
may not be interloped by an intermediary dominant 
sister race. We want bread, pray serve us not with 
stones, 

Whatever be the criticisms levelled at the British 
Administrations by the Indians, their faith in the 
sense of justice of the British people is not fully shaken. 
We, on behalf of the Oriya people, approach the 
Members of the Commission with an unswerving faith 
in their sense of justice and hope that justice be done, 
if justice be due, to the Oriya grievance. 

Appendix A. 

Note of Mr. Maduu Sudan Das, C.I.E., late 
Minister of Bihar and Orissa. 

The reforms were introduced as a remedy to the 
political situation created by a foreign rule more than 
a century old. The peasants who form 99 per cent, 
of the population aro ignorant. They do not under¬ 
stand economic principles underlying the administra¬ 
tion. They know that their economic condition is 
growing from bad to worse. They trusted tho high 
caste educated people and had been in the habit of 
being led by them. When tho educated people were 
disaffected towards the ruling race disaffection 
permeated the whole social atmosphere. It became 
a simple race question, ]>eople did not stop to enquire 
into the relative merits in the existing system and the 
promised Swaraj. Race feeling is the overpowering 
passion. Race feeling is not directed to a particular 
race. Race feeling, as history shows, seeks to promote 
the interest of the race and it does not matter what 
race’s interest clashes with the interest of the rnce 
which occupies a vantage ground. History shows that 
tiie Jews divided tho population of the world into two 
classes, Jew's and Gentiles. The Greeks divided the 
world’s races into Greeks and Barbarians, the Hindus 
divided the world’s population into Hindus and 
Mlechhas. 

The population of this Province has two races, 
Biharis and Oriyas. A perusal of the reasons given in 
paragraph 20 of the despatch dated the 25th August 
1911 will furnish sufficient justification for the Bihar 
feeling that. Orissa has been tacked to the new' pro¬ 
vince for the benefit of Uiluirees, ns without tackling 
Orissa Bihar could not claim a Council Government 
being too small both in area and population. 

Once a race is impregnated with the belief that the 
best interests of another race will be secured by tho 
former's control of the administration, it is not 
possible to induce tho more powerful race to give the 
inferior race an opportunity to develop a sense of 
responsibility. 

This is illustrated by the strong objection of the 
British memlxirs of tho various services to transfer 
the control of n subject to an Indian Minister. It is 
nothing but a race question. 

It is not possible fur an Oriya to hold the office of 
a Minister in the Bihar and Orissa Government. On. 
account of the presence of the Oriya race, tho Biharees 
will support any Bilmri Minister. But if thu province 
had onlv a sing!.* race there would be criticism against 
on incompetent Bihari Minister. Two docs will fight 
over a bone hut if while, fighting for the bone they see 
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a jackal butli the dogs would chose tho jackal. The 
Bihareea will not permit ail Oriya ovon to retire 
honourably, and as Bihareew form the majority in tho 
Council His Excellency tho Governor is not in a 
position to examine the situation with an eye to 
protect the weaker party’s self-re«pcct. The develop¬ 
ment of a sense of responsibility in Orissa under 
Bihari Minister is a travesty of the Reforms so far as 
Orissa is concerned. 

These arguments must have weighed with tho 
authors of Montagu-Chelmsford report when they 
suggested the formation of a sub-province of Orissa. 

I beg to suggest that a separate Minister should be 
appointed for Orissa. He will hav'e control over all 
transferred subjects. It may be necessary to have 
two Ministers for Bihar, if that is found necessary, an 
additional post should be created. 

As regards the transferred subjects the Minister 
should ije at liberty to select his Secretaries from the 
members of the services in tho Province. All the 
members of the services do not relish the idea of 
serving under an Indian Minister. This is natural 
and I do not find fault with them. The services have 
been accustomed to see India from Englaud. It is 
necessary now to see India from India. The stand¬ 
point of view makes a great difference. One may see 
in England the sun enveloped in a mist while the man 
in India sett his country flooded with sunshine. 

Calcutta, M. S. Das. 

The 6tft June 1924. 

Opinion of the Government op Btoar and Orissa 
ON THE ABOVE NOTE. 

Para. 21 Special Treatment for Orissa. Mr. M. S. 
Das (vide aimexure 11) considers that Orissa should 
always have a special Minister of its own, apparently 
to be in charge of all transferred subjects in Orissa. 
The point does not arise in the present connection but 
section 52A (1) of the Act provides for placing part of 
a Governor’s province under the administration of 
a Deputy Governor. It appears to be a question of 
administrative convenience and financial expediency 
rather than one connected with the general working 
of the Government of India Act. 

Appendix C. 

Constitution and Franchise or the proposed 
Provincial Government op Orissa. 

We sketch a rough outline of the future constitution 
of tho Orissa province. The ultimate goal of the 
jieople is the same as of other peoples and provinces of 
India. A federated states of India with full Dominion 
status, with a central Govomment to control Army, 
defence and foreign relations, having power of advice 
to and supervision over the federated states on the 
lines of the United States of America. 

The provincial Government of Orissa should be 
autonomous like other province*. The legislature of 
the Government should be bicameral anil the lower 
bouse should consist of 60 to 7.1 members while the 
upper house which may be styled " Senate," should 
consist of 15 to 20 members. For 100,000 individuals 
there should bo a representative in tho lower heuse- 
antl tho Oriya-speaking country under British 
administration be divided into constituencies on a 
population basis, each constituency having an 
approximate population of 2 lacs and will elect two 
members for tho lower house of tho provincial 
legislature. 

Franchise for the lower houso shnll be a graded one, 
based on projwty, income and literacy. The 
Franchise for iiic upper house should be based uu 
income or property and will conform to tho same 
standard as do tlie voters for the Council of State of 
tho Central Legislature. Provision should be made 
for at- least 15 elected members of tho Upper House or 
Senate. There should bo at least 5 nominated scats 
for non-o Hi rials in the Senate. 


There should bo an nge limit fur candidature to tho 
Council and Senate—25 to 30 being tho miniiniun age 
respectively. Candidates should comply with the 
electoral lawn prevalent for tho time being. 

The Electorate should bo a joint one. There should, 
be reservation of seats on tho legislature for Moham¬ 
medans on population basis, there being one repre¬ 
sentative for each 50 thousand inhabitants. Special 
interests such as Land-holders, Industries and Labour 
and Depressed Glasses should be provided for. In 
view of tho importance of the landholders in the 
Province of Orissa 15 p.c. seats in the council should 
be reserved for them. The Mohammedans of Orissa 
insist on a separate electorate. 

Financial Relatione :— 

A baby Province needs careful nursing and so tfiere 
ought to be careful adjustments of revenue between 
the Central and Provincial Government of Orissa. In 
the case of Bihar, Assam and N.W.F. Province the 
Central Government contributed liberally ui^l the 
Provinces could stand on their own legs. This can 
only be satisfactorily done by parting with certain 
sources of Imperial revenue to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. Our claim for the new Province to make it 
stand on her own legs is a sacrifice on the part of 
Central Government of the Income-tax, salt, export 
duties on certain goods to the Provincial Revenue. 
Our estimate of the Provincial Finance is based on 
that assumption. Tliis demand has the support of 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee and various 
non-official legislators. 

The Orissa Feudatory States winch for over a 
century were governed by the Commissioner of Orissa 
are now under a Political Agent, under the Governor- 
General. In order that the Oriya speaking tracts 
both 4 * hill and plain ” should all remain under one 
Government we suggest that the Governor General 
should delegate all powers of supervision etc. to the 
Governor of Orissa. 

Tho language of the legislature should be Oriya and 
English. 

Appendix D. 

i' 

Revenue of the Province of Orissa. 

We havo already stated that the Central Govern¬ 
ment must allot minimum equitable share of revenue 
—specially when it will bo a minor Province like 
Orissa or N.W.F.P. s We have claimed the whole of 
lI ncome Tax reducing the supertax, export duties on 
hide and leather and forest produces and salt revenue 
as Provincial^revenue of Orissa. In the light of the 
foregoing remarks we give here the estimated revenue 
of greater Orissa which includes all the Oriya-speaking 
tracts at present lying in different provinces and we 
are satisfied that Our revenue will be above two c-rores 
of rupees which in our opinion is quite sufficient for 
internal administration of Orissa. 

These figures am based on figures culled from 
Departmental Administrative Reports. 

„Income of the present- Division of Orissa in the year 
1025 and 1926. 


(I) Land Revenue ... 

.. Rs. 

Income. 
30.53,628/- 

(II) Excise. 

... R*. 

31,52,510/- 

(Ill) Stamps: — 

(o) Judicial ... 

.. Rs. 

9,69,722 

. (b) Non.Judicial 

... Rs. 

2,41.708. 

fr) for .\ngul 

.. Rs. 

10.000 

(IV) Forests :— 

Puri ... 

.. Rs. 

102.157 

Samba! pur ... 

.. Rs. 

180,207/- 

Angtil... 

... Rs. 

91,612 


Rs. 

373,976 
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(V) Mines, Forest bihI Mis. 

Revenue (Provincial) Rs. 01,238 


(VI) Local cess, Roods and 



P.W. incomes : 

;- 


Cuttack 

... Rs. 2,30,100 


Puri. 

... Rs. 1,13,-404 


Balasore 

... Rs. 1,12,079 

Rs. 450,282/- 

Sambalpur (Figures are 
Account). 

inchided in land Revenue 

(VII) 

Jails :— 


Cuttack 

... Ks. 17,805/13 as. 


Puri ... 

... Rs. 2,784/15 as. 


Sambalpur .. 

... Rs. 2,783/3 as. 

(VIII) 

Registration:— 

... Rs. 85.533 


Cuttack 


Balasore «. 

... Rs. 43,412 


Puri. 

... Rs. 38.487 


Angul. 

... I<s. 1,108 


JSambalpur .. 

... Rs. 4,418 

Rs. 173,924 


Total of Income (I)—(VIII) He. 85,15,470. 

The land Rev. will undergo an increment of 25 to 
30 p.c. after the present settlement in 1929 
Rs. 10,00,000/-. 

To this total must be added the income on other 
heads of revenue which may amount to Rs. 5,00,000/-. 

From Orissa with Bihar and Onssa we get an annual 
Revenue of about one e/ore. 

Income-tax and suj>ertax in Ganjam as gathered 
from Mr. L\ M. Sen’s report Ra. 40,00,000/-. 

Income from Ganjam as per Mr. Sen’s report 
Rs. 38,00,000/-. 

Income from other Oriya-speaking tracts, e.g ., the 
District of Singhhhum in Chotanagpur, nine tlmnas 
in Bengal, Khariar, Baatar, Pa-d&mpur, Chandrapur 
and Mnlkhurda States etc. in C.P. approximately 
about Rs. 30,00,000.'-. 

We may fairly estimate a total rovenue on all heads 
of Orissa to be two crores and twenty lacs. 

When Assam was taken over from the Chief 
Commissioner to be a Governor’s Province it had an 
income of one crore and 75 lacs. 

As far as could bo gathered from these incomplete 
figures finance won’t stand in the way of creating 
Orissa a Governor’s province just like Assam, if the 
Govenunent of India and the British people desire 
to Bave from extinction a very ancient race, with 
history, literature, architecture and language of their 
own. 

Appendix E. 

OPINION'S OK rKOill-VENT OFFICIALS AND KON- 

Okficials. 

Goveunvi i-;xt of India’s Letter to the (1 overxment 
ok Bengal, dated 3rd December I £>03. 

“On the u'rouncLs above stated the Government of 
India are disposed to unite the whoU? of the Oriyn- 
epeaking peoples, both hill and plain, under one 
adminust ration, and to make that administration 
Bengal. In other words they would add to Orissa 
the Oriya speaking tracta of Soiubnlpur (015,941 
Oriya.fe]H»aking people out of a total population of 
829.69S) and its Feudatory States, the Ganjam 
District (with the possible exception of one Taluq in 
which Oriya is said not to be the prevalent language) 
and the Ganjam and Vizagapatam Agency Tracts. 
Such a scheme would solve the question of language 
nnrv» nr«\ fur all. Tins change would relieve both the 
Central Provinces arid Madras of a troublesome 
excrescence upon their administrative .system: and 
it would result in handing over tho Oriya problem to 
one Gu\ eminent alone, on a scale and with a unity 
that would admit of its being treated with consistency 
and efficiency. ” 


Letter ok Lieutenant Governor of Bengal to 
the Government of India, dated the 12th 
September 1904. 

“ Probably it may be admitted that geographically 
and ethnologicalIv the Ganjam district and its Agency 
tract, ought to have been under one administration 
with Orissa proper mu) with the Oriya-speaking tracts 
of tho Central Provinces, the con mun bond being the 
identity of race ami tho longstanding connection of 
the Orissa district with the rural tracts of the Hills. 
The ancient history of these tracts seems to indicate 
that this would have been the suitable arrangement,” 

The Hon’ble Mr.(now .Sir Hugh) McPherson.I.C.S., 
as Chief .Secretary to the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa, wrote to Government of 
India (lOfh December 1928). 

“ Tho politicians of Orissa concentrate their 
attention to the claims of Orissa to a separate pro- 
vincial administration and to the union with the 
parent stock of all Oriya-sjieakjng tracts which are 
now included in the adjacent Provinces.” 

Sm William Vincent, Home Member, Government 
of India, Imperial Legislative Council (1920). 

“ I am quite prepared, however, if I tan secure the 
sanction, of Hia Excellency in Council to this course, to 
have a full investigation of tho facts, to ascertain the 
view of the Local Governments and prepare such 
materials for t he use of the new Covenuneiits as may 
assist them in arriving at a just decision in this 
matter.’’ 

Report ok Philip-Duff Commission, 1924. 

14 There is a genuine, long-standing and deep- 
rooted desire on the pari of the educated classes 
including the Oriya Zamindars and that whenever 
the rayots have learnt something of the matters, they 
are entirely in favour of amalgamation.” 

H.E. Sir Hugh McPherson, Acting Governor, 
Bihar and Orissa, at Darbak Cuttack, 
(April 1925). 

“ Orissa sometimes grumbles about, her neglect- 
under the existing regime and calls herself the 
‘ Giuderella ’ of the new province." 


“ That consummation for which all good Oriyas 
aspire, a reunited Orissa with a University of its own 
as a first step towards the goal of being completely 
self-contained.” 

Rai Bahadur Dwarikanatu (Bihar and Orissa 
Council 1921). 

'* Even if Orissa is Inst to us, I am prepared to say 
that it will nr>t be fair for ns to stand in the way of 
the aspirations of the people of Orissa. It mutters 
little whether it is a gain or loss to us. Let us 
sympathise with their aspirations. Let us say 
distinctly that so far as we are concerned we wish 
them god-speed, we bless their aspirations and we have 
every sympathy lor them.” 

The late Sir Suren dr a Nath Banerjee on 
Mr. Saohdananda Sinha’s Resolution. 

In the Indian Legislative Assembly 1920. 

“ My friend has referred to the fact that the Oriyas 
are in a minority all over India, they are in a minority 
in Bengal, in Iiibar, in tho Central Provinces and in 
Madras. What dues that mean 7 It implies that, 
in all mutter* affecting their well-being tho repre-' 
sentuli cm vj the Oriya-sju-uking population have no 
determining *-o!n\ and cr<7 is likely to be nggramted 
when the Ja form Act rotnrs into operation. That 
seems to me to be an in tolerable situation inconsistent 
with the srli.sv-.peet of a growing and advancing 
community. 
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Sir B. N. Sarma. 

[Indian Legislative Council Debates, 1920.1 
" Sir, it is because I feel that the future safety and 
well being of the Oriya speaking peoplo would consist 
in their having in time a province of their own and in 
their not being included in Bihar and Orissa.” 

The Rajah of Kanika. 

(Indian Legislative Council Debates 1920.) 

“ Their (Montagu and Chelmsford) conception of 
the eventual feature of India is a sisterhood of States, 
self-governing in oil matters of purely local or pro¬ 
vincial interests in some cases corresponding to the 
existing provinces, in others perhaps modified in area 
according to the character and economic interests of 
their people.” 


“ Even Mr. Montagu in 1912 in the House of 
Commons said, that the question might be 
reconsidered at any time if accumulated evidence is 
forthcoming." 

The Hon’bue Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh. 

Bihar and Orissa Council 1921. 

“ If you want to be united, and if you say that somo 
of them in Madras, some in Bengal, some in Bihar and 
some in Central Provinces and you want they should 
be in one .Province, there is no reason why any one. 
should stand in your way. As some of the speakers 
have said these are the days of self-determination and 
if you think that it is to your interest and you say 
you want to be placed in one p^vince you would 
certainly have it.* I think if any Government has 
a claim that all the Oriya-speaking people should be 
placed under it, it is the Bihar Government.” 


Mr. Sachidananda Sin ha. 

In Indian Legislative Council 1920. 

“ The proposal mado by Sir Herbert R is ley on 
behalf yf the Government of India was that the Oriya- 
speaking tracts should lie Amalgamated and brought 
under one administration. 


“ Orissa proper lies within the province of Bengal * 
and the people of Gan jam suffer in that they have 
been separated from their brethren; they are found¬ 
ling children; alien from tho more favoured, because 
better recognised Dravidian races; alien even in the 
origin to which their ancestry'- has been traced.” 

The IIon’bi.e .Sir Dinshaw E. Waciia. 

Indian Legislative Council. 

“ Looking at it from a broad point of viy and at 
the condition in which small nationalities oh* strugg¬ 
ling all over the world to have independence of their 
own and from homogenous communities under a 
single territory, it might be better if the Government 
of India would consider, perhaps a year or two hence, 
that nationalities like those of Orissa should be allowed 
to form a homogenous province of their own .” 

Sterling's Account of Orissa. 

In the progress of migration and conquest the Oriya 
nation carried their name and language over vast 
extent of territory both on sea shore and on the 
hills including besides Orissa so-called, a portion of 
Bengal and Telengana. Occasionally the conquest of 
Gajapati princes extended into the move remote 
parts of Telengana and even to the Carnatic.” 


Criticism on NOTE by Rai Saheb U. N. SEN ON REVENUE £AND EXPENDITURE 
OF GANJAM. (An Addendum to the Oriya Memorandum.) 


Introductory. 

Before going to scrutinise the report of the Special 
Officer deputed by tho Government of Bihar and 
Orissa to study the financial condition of the District 
of Gnnjain, it is desirable to go into the question 
of what has been styled “ Excluded area.” Tho 
people of Ganjam never demanded tho exclusion 
of Parlakimedi, TikHli, Sompette, Joy pm- and Vizng 
agencies, neither did the Rajas of those places except 
Jeypur givo an inkling of aversion to n nalgamation. 
On tho other hand, they unanimously demand. it„ 
The Phillip and Duff Commission Report rather 
says that even the non Oriya section of the people 
of those places clearly indicate tb?ir desire to go 
along with the Zemindars to wherever they go. The 
Oriyos never demanded Chicacole and its exclusion 
is justifiable, but no reason could be assigned to 
the exclusion of the other three Taluks, Jeypur and 
Vizag agency against the wishes of the Rajas and 
people C-f tlw* pine*'?. Tf thn figures nf t,}l*'sO 
Taluks were properly gone into by the Financial 
Export, of the Bilmr Government liis financial state¬ 
ment should have assumed another colour and the 
imaginary deficit would have disappeared. 

1. The report of tho Special Officer deputed by 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa to study the 


financial condition of the district of Gan jam is almost 
the only oilieiHl document, of tho subject available 
to the public. On the authority of that report it 
has now conic to be regarded as an accepted fact 
that the district of Ganjam as a whole is run at, a 
loss of six and a half lakhs of rupees and that tho 
portion of it, excluding Chicacole, Parlakimedi, 
Somepeta and Tikali which have been treated in 
the report as excluded area is run at a loss of 11^ 
lakhs. A closer examination of the report, suggests, 
however, that it should not be taken as a document 
■of unassailable authority. Tho Special Officer’s 
estimate of revenue is rigidly, perhaps unjustifiably 
low and is valuable in only so far as it shows that 
the revenue of the district cannot be less than his 
estimated figure of 3,SG3 thousands of rupees. His 
estimate of expenditure is unduly high, all sorts of 
possible expenditure which Government may have 
to undertake in the near or distant future or may 
not undertake at all, having heen taken into account. 
The whole report read* n «; if « ^nwwrw on 

behalf of m> lunvilling purchaser of a piuperty whn 
had instructions not to take any chance mi the credit 
side and not to omit any iteip on tho debit side. 

2. However that be, it seems that there is a clear 
under-estimate in his assessment of revenue of land. 
To moke tho matter dear, the following tablo 
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is taken from the Special Officer's note on land ment’s share of the average annual land r-vvr.u.- 
revenue ;— stands hs below :— 


Revised cal- 



Original (t.e.. 

dilations (f.e., 


figures 

Mr. V. X. Sen’s 


supplied by 

revised 


Madras Govt.) 

calculations) 


(thousands 

(thousands 


of repees). 

of rupees). 

April, 1923, to June, 

1923 (3 months) ... 

1,987 

367 

Julv, 1923, to June, 

1924 (1 vear) ... 

2,270 

2,270 

July, 1924, to June, 

1925 (1 year) 

2,505 

2,5U3 

July, 1925, to March 

1920 (9 months) 

2,149 

2,149 




Total 

8,911 

7,291 

Deduct cess levied 



in Zamindari and 
iimm lands for t hree 
years ending March, 

1926 . 

1,294 

1,294 


Deduct Raiyatiwari 
cesses for thi-ee 
years ending March, 


*1926 .." 

500 

500 


7,117 

5,497 

Average for three 



years ending March, 



1926 . 

2,372 

1,832 


Mr. Sen’s 

revised Correct revised i-.-l iin;i; 
estimate. 

Gross revenue in 

three years ... 7,291 7,531 [7,291+ (M>6-:n;7;«J 

Doduct cess ... 1.794 1,506 (20per cent, of 7.i;;u| 

(Madras Govt, 
figures) 


Net revenue in 

three years ... 5,497 0,024 

Annual average 1,832 2,008 

Thu revenue of the district as a whole thus comes 
to (as calculated by Mr. Sen) 3,803 

Add for mistako as above ... 176 (2,008— 1,832) 

Total . 4,039 

This reduces the deficit in the district as a whole 
from 651 thousands to 475 thousands or, say, from 
6J lakhs to less than 4$ lakhs. 

3. There is a very strong presumption of another 
unconscious fallacy at the end of his report (Para. 46 
of Mr. Sen’s Report). Me. Sen's calculations of 
revenue are not based on the recommendations of 
Phillip and Duff Commission inasmuch as they 
recommend the inclusion of Parlakimedi, Tikali 
and Somepeta in Orissa. Mr. Son has calculated the 
revenue and expenditure of what may, for want of 
a better description, be called the predominantly 
Oriya speaking tracts of the district as follows :— 


It will be seen that the average annual revenue 
of 2,372 thousands has been reduced by Mr. Sen 
to 1,832 thousands. He explains that there was an 
error in the figures originally supplied by the Madras 
Government for the three months—April, 1923 to 
June, 1923. Granted, but why should the revenue 
be 367 thousands against a gross annual revenue 
of 2,270 thousands in Fasli year 1333 (July, 1923, to 
June, 1924) and of Rs. 2,505 thousands in Fasil 
year 1333 (July, 1824, to June, 1925)? Dues 367 
represent the net revenue instead of gross revenue ? 
In Ganjam revenue is paid iu four kista against two 
kists in Orissa. Wo should therefore take a quarter 
revenue paid into treasury which Mr. Sen lines not 
appear to have done. Again, if we take the average 
of the actual revenues of the two years 1333 and 1334. 
the annual average comes to 2,388 and one fourth 
of that representing three months’ income comes 
to 597. And if we take actual figures for nine 
months of the year, 1925-26, an approximate revenue 
of three months will amount to Rs. 716 thousands 
Talcing the average between the lowest and the 
highest figures (497 and 716 respectively) the average 
comes to 606. It is not clear from Mr. Sen’s repmt 
that 1,987 represents the actual figure for the whole 
Fasli year 1332. but supposing it were so, a quarter's 
revenue should ho 497 thousands (gross revenue) 
and not 367 thousands, ns assumed by Mr. Sen. 
Again from the tliree years’ gross revenue of 8,911 
ns estimated by Madras Government and of 7,291 
thousands as revised by Mr. Sen a deduction of 
1,794 thousands has been made by Mr. Sen on iu roiint 
of cess payable to tho District Board. In Orissa 
cess is assessed separately from land revenue, but 
in Ganjam it forms an integral part of hind jevenue, 
though the revenue from cess is paid to the District 
Board as in Orissa. Therefore any mistake in 
calculating gross revenue produces a similar mistake 
in tho amount nf cess revenue. " As Mr. Sen i* dueccl 
tho grogs revenue by UvJ- Icklis he should, J<>r tno 
purpose of deduction, have reduced the ccss i.-venuo 
proportionately. He has not done this, wish tho 
result that the net land revenue has unduly been 
under-estimated. Cess revenue in tho orieinal 
estimate was about 20 per cent, of the piu«s Innd 
revenue, so that after necessary concctions. C'-veiii- 


Revenue in 
thousands. 
For the whole 

district ... 3,863 
Deduct amount 
for the ex¬ 
cluded area 1,357 


Expenditure. 

4,514 

872 


Surplus (+) 
or deficit.( —) 


-651 


+ 485 


Net for predom¬ 
inantly Oriys 
speaking 

* tracts ... 2,506 3,642 - 1,136 


A glance at the above statement will show that 
though the district ns a whole is in deficit to the tune 
uf fii lakiis, yet that portion of it which is treated 
as an excluded area has, according to Mr. JSon, a 
surplus revenue of 485 thousands. To the ordinary 
mind .this is an inconceivable situation. How dues 
it happen that only that portion of the district which 
it is desired to transfer to Orissa is maintained at a 
loss ? The answer is suggested by Mr. Sen lumself. 
Ho subjected the revenue of the district to a bevoro 
scrutiny but in respect of the excluded area lie accepted 
tho untested figures supplied bv Madras. (Para. 46(2) 
of Mr. Sen’s Report.) For instance— 

(1) He made a deduction of 540 a year under 
land revenue iu the district as a whole (para. 7 
of Report, s>'r. under V—Land Revenue) but 
made no corresponding reduction for the excluded 
area. Assuming that the land revenue of the 
excluded area is one-fourth of tho total revenue, 
a deduction of 135 should have been made on 
this account, as boll vv :— 

Rs. 

Deduction iu tlueo years’ revenue 1,020 

Annual average ... 5-10 

One-fourth of above . 135 

(2) He did not allow reduction in revenue 
to be marie for lihj uxeludud *Uu-a uii uluuuiil 
of cost price of opium —see para. 8 of his report. 

Opium is purchased from the Government of 
India, the cost m this was 157 thousands for 
the Ganjam district in 1925-26. This is shown 
us an expenditure in tho accounts of treasury, 
but not in the accounts of sub-treasuries. Opium 
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is issued to licence-holdere both from treasuries 
and sub-treasuries at about double the cost 
price. Therefore double the coat price is shown 
as the revenue of a sub-treasury or a treasury 
and the net revenue should be an amount 
equal to the cost price. In the case of the 
district as a whole, Mr. Sen has taken the net 
revenue only, but in the case of the excluded 
area he must necessarily have taken the gross 
revenue. It is not possible to say what the 
net revenue in the excluded area should be, but 
it may be taken as about one-fourth of 167, 
t.e., 30 thousands. 

(3) Again under XIII.—Irrigation, Madras 
Government had shown no revenue, but in 
Mr. Sen’s report a deficit of 90 thousands was 
entered, of which, according to para. 14(b)(2) 
of his report, the Ganjam Minor River System 
in Chicacole is responsible for 30 thousands. 
This 30 thousands at least should have been 
deducted from the figure 1,367 which he regards 
as the revenue of the excluded area. 

(4) On the expenditure side he added a sum 
of 37 thousands under “ Stationery and Printing ” 
to the expenditure of the district, but could 
not have allowed proportionate increase in the 
expenditure of the excluded ares, as his figure 
is taken from the sub-treasuries which do not 
include indirect expenditure like this. Moreover 
in calculating the expenditure of the excluded 
area he has taken the accounts of 1926-26 only, 
but in wor king out the expenditure of the 
district he has taken the highest possible figure. 
Thus the revenue of the excluded area should 
not have been taken at more than 1,357— 
(135+39-f- 30) = 1,153 and its expenditure should 
not have been leas than 891. Thus according to 
his own methods of calculations and allowing 
for obvious mistakes the deficit in the pre¬ 
dominantly Oriya speaking tracts works out to 

Rs. 

District revenue ... 4,087 

Deduct revenue of excluded area 1,163 

Revenue of the “ predominantly 

Oriya speaking tracts ” ... 2,934 

District expenditure ... ■ ... 4,514 

Deduct expenditure of excluded 

area ... .. 891 

Expenditure of predominantly 

Oriya tracts . 3,623 

Deficit in ditto . 689 

against 11$ lakhs^gported by Mr. Sen. 

4. There must have been other mistakes which 
cannot be readily detected by the unpractised eye. 
We have Vot the advantage, which Mr. Sen had, 
of having recourse to all the records of Government, 
of advice of experts liko the Accountant-General, 
Board of Revenue, and Finance Department of 
Madras. Our conclu& *ms are based on the statistics 
and details given by Mr. Sen himself. In my opinion, 
even if we assume that the deficit is not shored by 
excluded area, there is no reason to suppose that Chat 
area alone is surplus to the extent of 485 thousands. 
The utmost that can be conceded is that revenue 
and expenditure balance in the excluded area. There 
can be no doubt that the assumed deficit of 11J 
lakhs is greatly exaggerated. 

5. What has been stated above is a mere re¬ 
statement of conclusions reached by Mr. Sen, allowing 
for obvious n!’:?tpke«. It dues not mean that his 
conclusions are accepted. He has in fact dealt 
with the subject from a view-point which was really 
a financial survey on behalf of a Government unwilling 
to take over charge of the district. He has reported 
not on the question whether Ganjapi is paying its 
way but whether Ganjnm v'ill pay its way after 
adopting for the district the best standards of 


administration both under the Madras and the 
Bihar systems. We shall illustrate our point in 
the following paras, by examining the standard of 
expenditure recommended by Mr. Sen under some 
of the heads :— 

6. S and 8A. Forest. —Mr. Sen worked out the 
probable expenditure in 1926-27 to be 199 thousands 
to which he added 28 thousands on account of the 
Saw Mills of Russelkunda, thus giving a tetal of 
227 thousands rounded to 230 thousands (Para. 12 
of Mr. Sen's Report.) Now this loss of 28 thousands 
on the Russelkunda Saw Mills ia not a real loss but 
a fictitious ono. The Saw Mills at Russelkunda 
worth more than four lakhs of rupees were com¬ 
pleted in 1921-22. It appears that the capital had 
been, financed from ordinary revenues and no interest 
had actually to be paid to any one, but in 1924-25 
either because the accounts were commercialised 
or because there was some change in tho system of 
keeping Government accounts, the capital invested 
in the Mills appears to have been treated as a part 
of the loan fund. Whether the Madras Government 
actually borrowed money in 1924-26 to finance its 
ordinary revenues is not clear. In their reply to a 
question put in the Madras Legislative Council on 
8.9.1928 by S rim an Biswanath Das Mahasaya, M.L.C., 
the Government of Madras published a copy of the 
statistics furnished to the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa regarding the revenue and expenditure of 
Ganjam. They have specifically mentioned therein 
that interest has to be paid to the Government of 
India on capital sunk in the Rusikula Irrigation 
System, but they make no reference there to the 
payment of interest to the Government of India on 
account of tSe Saw Mills. The presumption therefoi e 
is that the money spent or advanced was found from 
the Provincial Exchequer and no interest is paid 
thereon. There is therefore no reason why this 
.interest should be taken into account in examining 
the financial condition of the district, it being merely 
a paper transaction like emptying one pocket to 
fill another. We may assume, however, tliat interest 
has to be p&id, soy to Government of India. What 
we wish to emphasise is that under the commercial 
system of accounts, in spito of a depreciation fund 
of Be. 16,000 having been opened out, of which 
nothing has been spent so far, a sum not less than 
Rs. 20,000 is debited to the accounts of the Mill, year 
by year, as depreciation of buildings, machinery, etc. 
This amount has certainly not to be paid to any one 
and its omission would mean a corresponding profit 
of over Rs. 20,000. This including a profit of about 
8, which the Mill is latterly making, would exactly 
cover interest. For the purpose of calculating the 
finances of the district what is required is to find 
out the direct receipts from and expenditure on the 
Mill, allowing for interest and not commercial profit 
and loss. We cannot quote the direct receipts anti 
expenditure, but from whst we can make out from 
the balance sheet there is no actual loss on the Mill. 
The expenditure under Forest should therefore be 
taken at most to be as 199 thousands and not as 230 
thousands. It may be noted that taking tho 

o0_i_27 

expenditure in March to be — = 23$ or 24, the 

average expenditure in three years figures given by 
Mr. Son work, out to !™±iM+iiZ*±L«> =5 29 

or say 176. As tho Forest Department generally 
works on a profit, an income of 178 and expenditure 
of 176 is more probable and should be taken as tho 
standaid. 

May we point out here that if the excluded aieoB 
are not translencd to Oriooa it may net be necessary 
to maintain a Divisional Forest Officer at Ganjam in 
addition to a second Imperial Service Officer at 
Russelkunda and the Provincial Service Officers at 
Berhampur. Cannot the Divisional Forest Officer, 
Khurda, add Ganjam to his charge? This is a 
point Which Mr. Sen has not examined. 
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7 . 5 . Land J:'cicnne uud 22 . Cutiral 

truiinn. —As lliiif rti.- m* Divisional l.nsviiiii-.-i'iiifM 
in Madias, senior t'f.irvis tin- J.*Jm«d in 

outlying tracts as Collected s, but even so an officer 
iin tin- maximum pay of Rs. 2,500 cannot always 
i.if ] 1 1 lin'd in charge of the district. (Paras. 18 and 10 
oi the Report.) 31 r. Sen should have based liis 
I iil(Mihi:ion on average pay instead of on the highest 
p.i.v-iH' actual expenditure. Ho has also exaggerated 
expenditure in other respects. For example, under 
Works expenditure actuals in 1925-26 were 50, 
and probable in 1926-27 was 68, but Mr. Sen adopted 
75 without any reason wliatsoever. The average 
expenditure waa worked out to 964 in the Collector’s 
Office. Mr. Sen raises it to 1,036 which was the 
probable actual at the time ho collected the figures. 
1,000 which is the mean between Mr. Sen’s and the 
Coliectorate figures would be a fair average. 

8. Stamp* 17 and 24. Administration oj Justice .— 
No allowance has been made on the revenue side 
for court fees payable in Buits in the Madras High 
Court. It is also doubtful whether with a reduced 
area there will be sufficient work for a District Judge 
at Berhampur. The Judge may take up one Orissa 
district and by process of adjustment the revenues 
of Bihar and Orissa are likely to be proportionately 
relieved of some expenditure on Additional Judges. 

9. 31. Education. —Under Education, Mr. Sen 
found that the expenditure in 1925-26 under Grant- 
in-aid and in 1926-27 under Establishment was 780 
a year. (Pare. 26 of Mr. Sen's Report.) He, how¬ 
ever, rejected this and took the actuals of 1926-27. 
He found that 713 had been spent up to February, 
1927, in 11 months and adding to it 133 which is 
the maximum in March during three yoars as the 
probable expenditure in March, 1027, arrived at the 
annual expenditure of 846. To this higher figure 
he has again added another 20 on account of two 
new schemes coating 20 in all. We are not informed 
when effect will be given to these or whether they 
have been finally approved nor do we know whether 
these will benefit the district only or any larger area. 
It is doubtful whether this sum of 20 thousands 
should be taken into account, when the expenditure 
was not being incurred at the moment. We may omit 
these for the present. Mr. Sen’s apprehensions 
about the Ganjam students going to Madras and 
consequent contributions is fictitious. It is rather 
strange that Mr. Sen jumps from Madras to Patna, 
without taking any note of a first Grade College 
at Cuttack, where at present the Oriyas of Ganjam 
do not find place, as they are treated as aliens of 
another Province, though domiciles of this Province 
find an cosy berth in the College. 

10. Medical 32.—Here again it is doubtful whether 
the additional 30 for dispensaries is justifiable. It 
should therefore be omitted from present calculations 
as expenditure is not incurred at present. 

11. 41. Civil Work*. —It is here that the capacity 
of the Financial Expert to bend statistics to his will 
has been given the full play. (Para. 37 of Mr. Sen’s 
Report.) Mr. Sen got 277 “as more or less normal ” 
annual Civil Expenditure under this head. To this 
he added 75 as Public Works Expenditure thus making 
a total of 352. This did not, however, satisfy liiin. 
He must look forward and allow “something” for 
the programme of work to be carried out in the 
“near” future. The “ something ” turns out to 
be 45 lakhs and the “ near future ” to be 18 years, 
seeing that he has recommended an additional 
expenditure of 2J lakhs a year. Taking his projects 
one by one, there was a programme of 701 to bo 
completed by 1931-32 for which 178 was required 
in 102 7 23. If Madras have r.ot pm it off nn the 
ground of uncertainty as to whether Ganjam will 
pass out of their hands, in which ca^e the Government 
of Bihar and Orisea can put it off on the ground ot. 
financial stringency, this programme will have been 
completed by the time Ganjam is transferred to 
Orissa. Secondly, regarding the model village for 


CoM-riim-m .illi.-iuls. and thirdly, regardin': n group 
ui pmj-Hj.. [•i.’Ming about Hi lakhs, it is n.-r -tiuod 
it tJi-TO is sm need J.ti hurry «»vrr the matin. Thru 

the Collector s Oince and the Taluk Office, which 
if urgent, Madras Government will have completed 
them before the amalgamation is effected. Then 
the police programme of about 15 thousands a year, 
and lastly, a group of projects for which Government 
may have to find funils. I ask, if the proposals 
of the Road Development Committee go through, 
will not Ganjam get a share of the additional revenue ? 
The fact is Mr. Sen was peeping into the gloomy 
future without turning his eye towards anything 
bright, so much so that he forgot to take into account 
the amount which is already spent in Civil Works. 
Though expenditure on roads and buildings and 
bridges is continuous, the completion of a project 
means the liberation of money for taking up another. 
He has given a full list of projects which may have 
to be taken up during the next two decades and ho 
says that about 2£ lakhs will be required for these 
annually. Now what is the difficulty in financing 
these from the grant of 191 to local bodies and 75 
which ia spent directly by Government or how will 
this 191 ami 75 be utilised, if 2$ lakhs are required 
for all the future programmes. The fact seems to 
be that he prepared a big list of projects and got 
frightened into thinking that these required additional 
funds, forgetting that he hod already included 268 
thousands in the normal expenditure which would 
be available for these purposes. Let us examine 
this from another standpoint. The total provision 
in Bihar and Orissa under Civil Works excluding 
Angul is 7,382 in 1928-29 which works out on average 
to 369 thousands per district. If the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa are spending 369 annually in 
districts already under their charge what reason 
is there to say that they will spend double that 
Bum in a district which is newly transferred to them. 
Is Madras Government neglecting Ganjam? Are 
there no cracked buildings in Bihar and Orissa ? 
Are roads fully provided T Every river bridged ? 
Either sav the Government of Madras is inefficient 
and neglectful or say you are deliberately setting 
up a financial scare to put off the heart’s desire of 
a dismembered and downtrodden race- It may be 
pointed out, however, that the Executive Engineer 
of Ganjam will probably be 'able to take over 
Puri district and part of Cuttack, thus enabling the 
Executive Engineer, Cuttack, to take over Angul. 
The pay of the District Engineer, Angul, will thus be 
saved. It is most unjustifiable to add 2£ lakhs to the 
standard recurring expenditure, which should be 
omitted altogether. 

12. Allowing for these corrections as suggested 
above, the revenue and expenditure account stand 
as follows :— 

Rs. 

Revenue of district as'worked out by 

Mr. Sen . 3.8G3 

Add for mistakes under land revenue 170 


Total . 

Expenditure as calculated by Mr. Sen 
Deduct:— 

8 and 8A— Forests . • •• 

Land Revenue and General Adminis¬ 
tration ... . 

Education . 

Medical ... . 

41. Civil Works . 

Standard Expenditure . 


4,039 

4,514 


Rs. 

54 

35 

20 

30 

248 

- 387 

4,127 


Net deficit 88 

The deficit of the distric t as a whole thus works 
out to 88 thousands. If we suppose that it is 
distributed evenly between the excluded and the 
other ureas the amount will be reduced still further. 
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As against this there is every j*• j" of savin** 

in existing establishment un*I* , r l , Y*rcM-, .fiiilit*i:il 
title{ 41—Civil Works hy redistribution of n},unzt:i. 
On r.ho wlioln it imiy he suid I hat llioo.xJi tlunjam 
nuy not ho a pnyim; (listriot from the financial 
standpoint thorn is not going to l»o in ” serious loss 
t.rcr it. British India ns tv win do in jmyijur its way. 
Tlio jToviiiees somehow manage to maintain tiioin- 


yeivo.s tlrccm-iw Tli«s average districts must ho 
oMiitrioutinsj their qmira io the ircneml revenues 
anj them is no ran*>>n to stth-'.i- ihmj.nu will 
he the only (.•vet-jit inn of i\ deiioil ■ li-&*riut. Mr. .Sen 
iippliedi n nvw ritfid nml ]>Hrsini'n,LOUS scrutiny to 
income and utisns liberal ivs jios.-ildr with expenditure. 
It i> im w.iiukr that a d< tlcit m m\irly 35 ja r cent, 
or half the revenue was declared hy him. 


THE FALLACY OF A DEFICIT.—’A Reply to Mr. U. N. SEN, Financial Expert of 
Bihar and Orissa, on The Revenue and Expenditure of Ganjam, by Biswanath 

Das, BX., M.L.C., Ganjam. 


A Reply to Mb. U. N. Sen. 

Mr. 17. N. Sen vu deputed by the Bihar and Orisea 
Government in March 1927 to make further enquiries 
on the figures furnished by the Madras Government 
regarding the revenue and expenditure of Oriya* 
speaking tracts. The present Ganjam District ^ith 
the Agenoy Division consists of 15 Taluqs and 
Sub-Taluqs. They are :— 

.1. The Agenoy Division. 

I. Balliguda. 

ID Udaygiri. 

III. Ramagiri Udaygiri. 

2. The Ghumaur Division. 

I. Ghumaur. 

II. Ask a. 

III. Surada. 

3. The Chhatrapore Division. 

I. Chhatrapore. 

n. Kodala. 

4. Berhampore Division. 

I. Berhampore. 

II. Iohhapore. 

III. Sompetta. 

5. Chicacole Division. 

T. Chicacole. 

II. Naraasannapetta. 

III. Tekkali. 

IV. Pariakhemundi. 

The Agency Division covers 3,600 sq. miles while 
Ganjam District 4,798 eq. miles with a population of 
18,35,502. Mr. Sen’s report not only forgets to 
include the Jeypore Agency extending over 12,000 
sq. miles with a population o\or 10,10,000 with a 
preponderating element but also excludes the revenue 
taluqs and sub-taluqs of Chicacole, Naraaannapetta, 
Tekkali, Parlalflltanundi and Sompetta with a 
population of about 7 4 lakhs extending over an area 
ftf 1,800 sq. miles. It is not the purpose of this 
rejoinder to commend or condemn tills exclusion but 
only to show that neither Treasury figures nor his 
standard figures are based on a correct understanding 
of facts. 

Hie Figures ,—Some of his figures are based on a 
comparison of the Treasury accounts, books of 
Accountant General’s office and figures supplied for 
the preparation of Administration Report. There is 
therefore little to question the aoctiracy of certain 
items of income of Ganjam District for the three years 
of 1923-24 to 1925-26 given in Appendix A. Nor 
have wo very much to say against the average of thesa 
three years. He then suggests Jus standard figures 
which are not only incorrect but are also misleading. 
To illustrate the point, tho average receipts of the 
District as per Treasury accounts is Rs- 45.84 lakhs 
while the average expenditure comes to Rs. 37.SI 
lakhs. Brushing aside the surplus by a curious 
process of jugglery he arrives at the conclusion that 


Ganjam is a deficit district and that this deficit may 
come to Ra. 11.30 lakhs. It is the purpose of this 
rejoinder to show that Ganjam has never been a deficit 
district, that the Treasury accounts are correct but 
are inaccurately noted by Mr. Sen and that these 
9 Taluqs taken by themselves have always a plus 
balance. 

Before I begin my observations I wish to present 
the reader an account of the incomes of the Province 
as a whole during these three years * 

1923- 24 ... ... ... 26.47 Crotes. 

1924- 25 ... ... 16.27 „ 

1925- 26. 16.41 „ 

It is seen that the year 1924-25 was the worst year 
on record for the reason that there were severe floods in 
the North-East Coast called the Circars and the West 
Coast of the Presidency causing breaches of irrigation 
works and crop 'failures. I quote the following from 
the report on settlement of the Land Revenue for 
Fosli 1333 dated 29th April 1925 from the Last page 
reviewed by the Government. 

“ There was exceptionally heavy rainfall during 
both the monsoons in certain areas which caused 
local floods in Malabar, the Northen Ciroas and 
Tinnevelly • • * ” “ Relief operations under 

the famine code were conducted in ports of Ganjam, 
Bellary and Anantapore. Remissions were granted 
to the extent of Rs. 24.04 lakhs as against Rs. 8.21 
lakhs in the previous faali.” This clearly shows that 
the cyclone of November 1923-24 had its after-effects 
in the year 1924—25. The receipts under one and 
Revenue had necessarily to be reduced ov ing to the 
heavy remissions which government had to give as 
the result of cyclone. The actuals of these three 
years therefore represent the minim um receipts. On 
the other hand heavy expenditure had to be incurred 
in repairing breaches of irrigation works, in appointing 
special staff to estimate remission and also loans 
under the Agriculturists’ Loan Act and the Land 
Improvement Loans Act. The relief operations 
noted above combined with cyclonic repairs have also 
increased the spending capacity of the Public Works 
Department. The Treasury Accounts of revenue 
and expenditure of these three years are not therefore 
a safe guide for the normal receipts not even for the 
normal expenditui o. Being ignorant of these condi. 
lions Mr. hen arbitrarily enhances his standard figures 
of expenditure to the highest pitch. Thus under Civil 
Works (P.W.D.) Ilia average treasury actuals come to 
Rs. 2.75 lakh? in forests, he suggests a standard of 
2.30 lakhs without giving any treasury figures. 

His calculations of the expenditure for these five 
Taluqs proposed to be excluded are equally defective. 
These figures leave out of account the proportionate 
share of expenditure incurred in the shape of pay, 
establishment, contingencies etc., both of office and 
of officers of every Head of Administration in the 
District. Not content with all these omissions he 
cuts down the receipts of the District. Tho receipts 
under Land and Revenue as per Treasury accoimt of 
these three years have on the average been shown as 
Ra. 23.72 lakhs. The figures given in reply to my 
interpellation No. 448 dated 7-9-28 correspond to 





Mkmohaxdcm n\* M't. B. lMs. 
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this miiount. Tint Mr. umsUl not njritv to imy- 
tliiiiir li’s^ thon Its. 1S.*'»2 huik- »** hir. sl.nubud hgi.ii-. 
Willi 1 ho.so gttiivrnl uln.-n at i«m* 1 invite the reader 
to ft discussion of tmi ltrio. 

JiKVKXi:i: tn Ganjam IhsTUUT. 

Tax .—r proceed to d«nl with c-crtum 
important. it-i ins of .Mr, Sen s ••ivon in 

Appendix I ami 2. His tirst- i:»*m is tax on income. 

This is an imperial source from which the Aiadidd 
Government only gets a share as provided in the 
Devolution Rules. Mr. Sen does not give us the 
average receipts, under this head of the last three 
years though he was furnished with these figures by 
the Madras Government*. In reply to my interpella¬ 
tion answered in the September sitting of this year 
the total revenue of theee three years has been stated 
to be Rs. 6,41,368. Thos the annual average comes to 
Rs. 2.11.000 jn r«unH figures wbirh is much more 
than ih>- income fur 1920-21. ’f lu* total for TekluiK. 
Soiupcti.i. P.irlakhcnmndi und ( , liicKe>*i« l 'i’aluijs has 
. been Mated to ho l*s. 63,000 in round figures. The 
asfitl Huuinn under Devolution Ride 15 now 
exceeds Rs. Jo kikhs. T’-.o income under this hcnil 
may safely iherofore he fix»-< 1 su Rs. l.“» limn sands. 

y.mid /’< it.// Ut. — The income un«ier this head 
includes Posheush, Jodi rmonue from villa"*.* service, 
both proprietary and rymivari, sale prnr:ee*ls of 
vb lands and land revtiiun including rvotwnri, 
mis<:cllun« , oU'«. etc. Tim avi-rage receipts of thro*.- 
yenrs under the la-ad have 1 >■** n com-ctlv stated by 
U. N, Sen in his Appendix 1 as Rs. 23’ 72 lakhs. This 
agrees with the figures furnished by the government 
of Madras to my interpellation quoted above while 
Mr. Sen suggests Rs. 18.32 lakhs os his standard. 

In explaining the difference he speaks of certain 
wrong calculations, Rs. 19*87 lakhs being noted 
in place of 3} lakhs. He then furnishes certain tables 
in proof of his above statements which is confusion 
worse confounded. The statements instead of show¬ 
ing the final March Treasury actuals for each of these 
three years speak of treasury accounts of April 23 to 
June 1923, July 23 to June 1924, July 1924 to June 25 
and lastly July 25 to March 1926. One fails to see 
how this roundabout course goes to disapprove the 
accuracy of the treasury actuals furnished by the 
Government of Madras to the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa and to me in reply to an interpellation. 

Again in reply to my interpellation dated 13-2-26 
Madras Government stated that the land revenue and 
the peslicush from the District of Ganjam alone for 
1921-22 amount to Rs. 17*52 lakhs and for 1922-23 
Rs. 17*70 lakhs. These sums do not include the 
incomes under the head of Land Revenue of the three 
Taluqs of the Agency Division, as also revenues of 
some of the minor sub heads of Ganjam District 
classed under Land Revenue. A further proof of the 
inaccuracy of the figures in his last statement 
(details) is seen from the fact that Rs. 4.08 lakhs 
Jmvo been wrongly noted as against Rs. 5.14 lakhs 
under the head of pesheush in ]>ennanently settled 
arras (vide Ailminisfcration Rejxirt—Land Revenue 
for 1926-27). Similarly under the head of Ryotwari 
and miscellaneous for the same year Rs. 12.51 lakhs 
is wrongly noted for Rs. 13.65 lakhs while the 
collection for 1926-27 according to statement No. 10 
of Settlement of Land Revenue administration is 
Rs. 14.10 lakhs. Added to these a number of unall 
items such ns incomes of cattle compounds. Agency 
toll-gates receipts’ process feii3 and many similar 
items with tens of thousands of rupees have been left 
out of account. All these carry an undoubted 
inference that no case has been made out to reject the 
Treasury figures of the Madras Government. 

Again in die same Uble (details) an average deduc¬ 
tion of more than 5 lakhs a year (in place of Rs. 3.G 
lakhs) is shown annually as advance given to Local 
Bodies for Laud Cess. If actual dues from land cess 
in place of these heavy advances are deducted from 
the total income Land Revenue, the income of the 
Ganjam District under this head ranges from 20 to 21 


hdih' of ri:pri‘s. Look* 1 tlu-ivforo from niy point of 
Vi-'W tlu' ral.J.s of Mr. Sen art, misleading and 
iiirti'runu.*. I have already stated riiat the v •mu- 
1923-21 starbtt with an ft] •prelim-ion of huniim and 
•■lo'.'d wifi: i'V* li’iii*. G-‘Vi-nuiifiit reports are quoted 
hoiv rlie province was given a remission of 24 lakhs’ 
us against *f J.ikhs a year n*. remi»i t »n mid how loans 
to aerie ulturiMs w,-iv freely triven with syeial staff 
fi"m wlm-li G.i.ujiiiii h.id her dm- share. Thus the 
lined yeard taken by Mr. £>en had nut only the 
minimum income from land revenue hut also the 
maximum expenditure by way of remissiuii. i.-ie.. as 
also repairs to breaches, irrigation works, etc. 

Forests .—Neither the income nor th<* expenditure 
under this seems to have been properly estimated 
while the incomes are out down th* »■.pend i lure is 
unnecessarily over-estimated. Thus in the adminis¬ 
tration report of 1924-25 the income is shown as 
Rs. 2-35 lakhs and in 1926-27 as Rs. 2-16 lakhs. 
Mr. Sen states that the income of 1924-25 is abnormal 
»s they include moneys realised from the commercial 
un< le: taking of the previous year. The amount under 
question isRa. 48.6 thousand, recoveries from govern* 
m-ul commercial undertakings. We are not told 
how much of this represents sales of the previous year 
and there is nothing to believe why this unprofitable 
sawmill, kept under the system of commercial audit, 
keeps in arrears such a big sum of money. In the 
revenue account of 1924-25 Re. 94,000 and of 1926-27 
K*. !*9,354 (at page 124 of Part I) is shown in the 
administration report as the annual sale of timber 
through Government agency to the sawmill The 
audit reports clearly show that the Government was 
supplying logs to the mill at a flat rate of 2$ annas 
and 4 annas when the actual price of rejected logs was 
ranging between 6 annas to 8 per cubic foot. It is 
therefore expected that the income under this 1 
sub-head from all kinds of logs would at least double 
itself. The mill has now been closed from 1st July 
1928. This reduces the spending capacity of the 
forest department in the district as also the invest¬ 
ment of sums like Rs. 25 thousands during the year 
1924-25 or a loss of Rs. 97 thousands-in 1926-27 on 
its 8awniill. Items like the expenditure on roads, 
buildings and conservancy exceeding Rs, 10 thousands 
may not be found necessary, wtyle establishment, 
travelling allowance and contingencies of officers will 
have to be reduced. In reply to my interpellation 
answered on 8th September 1028 Government stated 
that the pay of all officers, establishment allowances, 
travelling allowance and contingencies amount to 
Rs. 1.05 lakhs while the Administration Report for 
1926-27 fixed them at Rs. 1,00,473. Like other 
districts the formation of Forest Pauchayafs in 
Ganjam will further reduce this expenditure leaving 
aside Rs. 60,000 for protection, improvement of 
forests, conservancy and works which approximates 
the administration reports, we may safely fix the 
expenditure under this head at Rs. 1£ laklis and 
income at Rs. lakhs. 

Registration .—The income is progressive (t.e. Rs. 
98 thousands in 1927). The registration fee alone is 
brought to its old level from April 1928. Its average 
income may therefore be kept at Rs. SO cutting down 
the gross by about Ra. 20 and the expenditure at 
Rs. 60 thousands. 

Excise .—The income under tliis head has been 
correctly stated in the Treasury actuals of 1923-24 
and 1924-25 as Rs. 12-25 and Rs. 11-52 lakhs. In 
reply to my interpellation of 13th February 1926 
Government furnished Rs. 11*45, 12-04, H-53. 
There was a great fall in the Excise Revenues of the 
Madras Government in these years and specially in 
1921-22 due to Non-co-operation. Since then the 
revenue under this head shows a steady increase as 
may bo scon from these figures— 

Accounts of 1922—23 Rs. 4-88 Crores. 

1926-27 ... Rs. 5-10 

Revised estimate 1927—28 ... Rs. 5-20 ,, 

Budget estimate 1928-29 ... Rs. 5-24 „ 
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Tli. so nj-’tiri-.H clearly prove that I li'-ro li;w hern 
a jirni'i'-'isivc r . 1 ; in this revenue. No tins** is lin'iv- 
JiMV made cjnt why the revenue for 1!*25 2h should lm 
IN. 11-nl lakhs. Tho.so figures for 11*24 25 punted 
hy .Me. Son ;us Rs. II-.12 lakhs do imt s« e,u in he 
ii'-curate ils the pm i‘nirnent‘>> reply to my interpella¬ 
tion .jimlril iiVhivp lixes thi* snmo at IN. 11.53 lakhs. 
J must confess tlmt. .f couhl l.or e«d tin* m-.ssmy 
inf-•• nintinn on this lr*:ul for want of linn*. Then* i.-s 
nofliifip in (In* administration rejxirt or in any Ini-ipof 
lnemonmdn of nny year showing such ia-avy fail in 
tin* L*xri .tr revetnnr from < huijmn. While disputing 
the aenir-ey Cif income fur li*2s>-2ii 1 fail to set* whv 
Mr. .Sen should further reduce this .twrmre by Ks. :i t 
ih«itisnmis. No iviwm has hern shown why tin- 
f-Nfu-irliture should exceed th<* aver.-uje of the two 
years shown in the aeenunt- I inrreiure ament tile 
nerrupo of the treasury net nab u f IN. 11..MJ J.iUh; for 
the time being ns correct as also tlit- overage 
expenditure of IN. 75 thousands. 

Meilicuf-- -The expenditure under this head '-a 
the HVijrnpn is 1.01 lakhs, while tin* snppi sl*'-d 
standard is Rs. 1.34 lakhs. At, p.igi: 112 of the 
Administration Krimit- of the Departmem- for KTii 
(hivrrninwit. cmitiibutim under nil heads in thu 
District and the (.hmjnni Agency mm amt- to IN. W',2 
thousands- This excludes tlie pay id' the District, 
Mri’.iv.d Olfii'er, '. i- ntlire and rst ubHshinent 0-» id so 
tin* conti ibut.ion for u few mral dispensnri* s start' d 
id!*u the aiiid administ ration tvpmt witii an annual 
contribution of Mr. -"00 encii. i i hero/m su*:uc-i 
its. l.Ii) lakhs as '.iio maximum -tand.ud tvgiuv fm- 
the purpose. 

I - \ x 1 j Hijvkn'uk am* Ci”v 7 :i:.\r. Admimstkaimn. 

There seems i-< he ;v lot of >.iisriileiiluti-'n under 
lhi-. he>ul. Mr. Sen thus Ktlnmturis*.’* his ve<ulv (m 
t hous.md.s) :— 

fu) (‘oliecmr-: and Mttpi-traU-s 
in tin- District, including 
tAtrtblishuvut, ... .*.. Us. fc'.l 

ih) Treas/iVy (Viahl'shtncm-' ... Ms. 3i« 


i.-j Suh-Di\i.-I*■: 

c.l Mnp-tr;. 

!r -i. 


theii e-'a! 

iisluiiem. aI 

. t\\ . 


anix s u'i> 

eoii:iiu:«!a 

i-- 1 . 


et«’. 


... Pa-. H-: 


{>!) Talurj estTibt 

i-hiuenl 

... Rs. M'2 


Itl Village-.’;>i.-d 

1 j.- dm mill 

... Ms. 47! 


(/i Process .oi 

ny 

... Me. •* 


(i/l WfuUs K’-: ■*-:»*1 i 

... Rs. 7.7 


i h ) Audit and 'I' 

■ lvellin^ Ail 

'■ii- 


line ■ of ,M 

[.. r >m 

... Ms. 11 




IN. -’. 

\*'AT 

residing : r -i 

vei.N : I- - la- 

:i t hat in; ;u,*i n- 

1 .in? 


lepetit i*■!!:-. >•;: e noth i 1 - -e include tin- n-iy «-l‘ 
she fi.ur Si.i- ! »"■:-;■ n.d O'.- Vs draw l'-a 7.'.i 

i’.'-u.-aniU a y.-ei, I'nr ux» .-i-dis’irft nmlei Mu; 

i '■ .e-i nut- inehid.- ;i-i n*< i.-u-i.r' tit of villap-* ■ tni»!isii- 

i;ii*nr- PlTtreted eft.-r 1!/L’»i :-i*.d reduction of - . d 
n.eiii- in the I >:.*•■' r n - after the -epaniT ion .-i :• d; mm 
fneuMie Tax. 1 i.e-mo *'f IN . o.Sl laklis irs o' mtiup 
all expemliluie was m t t»u*:i drawn in tie- t;< . my 
aeeo-mt.s Ot , .I'"V The reply to <i X iltir- 

j» ii.ition ausv.-t-il mi tliit Siii S-u.-t-.. f it-**.;* mi 

peiiilit-l!rp i.-f It :'. 1.24 1«I- , while hudp* t i ri*>-:ii 
fi.r the yrar l'. , 27-2*' m.d.-i the head an.; to 
I:.-. 11.30 lakl.ta Tiikinp the transtuy ni-tiiai- < any 

oi th.•:;(.» three I**,}s mi c pi; to my inti 1 -; T :;- o to 

Ji y hudfrot. e.-ii!!•■*:*.* f«T lh:M 2^, we pet i» ■■ v'.an the 

-‘■loilard tiy.iM ; ~u r '_'-.--a. .i only und. i :e ial 

.•I'iministiati'-ii- In anv v..!. le.M-.n the . m.: 

-Mi 11-,t h th<M io’njy. doe.- n- r ■ \ civil Mv- i.idi.s. 

liuisi: vr.-.*N. 

- Tl.eie iiie Tli■ 1 ■- irriL'ati.-i! -y-.i-ms in t!.•• 11:-i rj.-t 
the l;u.--lnku!, a. Nap.te.tli and ihe the.; •nino. 

ii riL*m ion ,-v tei.-. ji-.-litdiiiL'! h' i i*. ers of I-.: i;\e and 

Viimsailhiirii. ih.- jid- s . .ib«*n* .u»- 2.1m- ,, ; i : .*.ni-.*i 

tanks it] i-Iunpe . -I n>\ .■Iia- .m.i J.’A\ . 11 . i ■ '* , ,* \\Jm 

also look aller huililinus tni.l rn.id;: in ih.• .u - i.;*;- 11.u t; . 


Under t he !} heads, X 11 1 . X I V and X VI J r; iynt ion, 
i:*- c-.imates the revenue at IN*. 1 is lakhs. The 
revenue d>*. ived f|orn r!u*.-.i' iiri-.-at i-<n wnrk< have not- 
fimiffore been prnpejly n>>ted. In reply to my 
iui.-rpellrit ions on tho 13th I'ebrimiy, I'.N’tk nt pa^e 570 
of l.Jie Madni.-j f’ouneil I’ro« edinps, tin* i lovernment- 
state ilint the i-eveime under Jiripiiti-'ii in (.anjum 
District mi ii* amt s to 6. 15 and 0. l.‘j laklis re.-jn'i*! ively 
for the >ims 1321-22 and 11*22-23. 'J.-ibl-- S-A at- 

il-i and l 1 -! fnuu the. Adr iinistrati.-n Mep.-ir. I'art IJ. 
on lnii.Mti<.n f..r M*2ib27, rnii'iini-i {he lij.'iirrs. 


VIII A. 

1. Kxii.i.-t fn-in juiy.- id! ti nd '.11 of tltn Adminis- 
ttat ion lb-port, IVii ]i f Inipatiou for V*2ti- 27 - 

j j T.»iid ! W*.,*i.- j 

Snai- duel tJeves.il-- - i .\1K-I'.e- . tjlil 
--- i to c-M i .In-* lu I ihr -et .v uimi. 


[ iiriyaii'in. 

1 |* v, - 

i men;. 

! 

; iii'iii-.- :. ! 

1 

Rvi-hi!.iiva ... 1 tl7.e ! 

1 137.U 

! 12: if, 1 T.ii 

Nae.ivali ... ] 37.4 j 

s-l.2 

| 27.7 , :!.!» 

* i.i1 1 j nip .'.li.iur - 

1 

| 

irruMliun w«,rkj I ft5.ii | 

05. 1 

5*1 .ii u. 1 

\N.H.—Ttio figures are m 

ihiiltsiuui - 

'<7r^.7T~ ~ 


'Hip ,-ro?:.-. receipts *>f iljese three sy.-tems amtauit. to 
Ks. a.-15 lakhs, wbi' li huv« n«>: heeii tutiiish.T to 
ii'-eount- i)> Mr. S»-u under the boa l of revenue, as ids., 
tin. iiio'iai! tliiv-rtly line to intmu' 1 1 riLT.it inn for t! .-* 
ye.Li IN. 1 . "2 !akh< iri.**ii at 111 oral 1 t2 of i a** 
A'hiiii.istlMtietl Report. 'Hi- int. i-c-i on capital 
outlay 1 system- i;nd**r It ■ Inlj.-'i Mule 21 !< 

3} J-'.T ‘ i iit. I he t ■:■ 11 j: <111 iiiinor ini^uti'-u 

systoii! nevpr blinds less tii.m p**r mu. r.-.-i set him. 
whih* 11 1 *- N.'cnvali sy-ti in 3’ pm* r--ni.,a:ul i.' e 
Musiiinl'.a II- to 1-J j.o*. i-r. 1 1-« capital oiirluy. The 
sha:line to oM jrri.ati.in atnomii.- to Ms. 1 ■>{*. | 
ti.on-cun'Is in th«*.?r three vy-t.-ms, Und.-r i nk* 2 l ..f 
til"’, llevohtrion Knit's intore.-r oil ail iJn'sp tiui-e 
sy.-l ams is IO h<- 1 -aleulutcfl at M 1 p.r. If tl>. 
r■■ceipts imdi’i- old rev* nu*-> r.ns :uid..-ti, the income 
always exceeds tin- exp.-ru iit m c. The y:- icr-eipis 
tr ,, in all tiivse works ! ie*i••!-' :o aiu'.uia to a sum .■* 
Ms. 7.27 lakhs. }lr\ in j; ^howu the n-\ **i •■!«.■ T pioci td 
tat pxanuno lisruips lelatine the ex!. I’-Iitme. .'•'■u*:.* 
•i i-n. itii'-i works a;--* continued »u:d d hy rh- 

P.UMj. OiliePrs, di-i i-sinn of la-tii t!a-s- items in tlar 
] >b".-p is neri'ssiuy. 

The tollowim* are tin* item?; i.f i-xpoiahrmi- ei: 
irri^toiojl. Civil W»■>:::> and i?.ter*'-i i.*n l-.-.m,- < u 
irriy.iiton woiks i:i the distiiet. 


1. Tltv- pay of tin K\i.-oi.iiive Knyi- 

Jio-r,* :i S>i!i- I nv i.-I-in.ii ftpi 
ei-es. .-t ltf, allow Uie-s, 

T.A. «nd <•>-n! lULTde ies 

2 . i uar.t to |..< -,1 l-.-dt.-s. 

Mainfeiuu > •* nf n.iijor 

ti‘*n *A«*r- h\ Ci.il a; .! 

P.W.D. (> ii.cis . 

J . t.'ivil Work.- expenditure 
5. Minor ini::;:' i*ut v.-o-ks h.v 
IbW.U. npi.-, rs 

»«. Total wi-d-Liny i-xp:-o-« ■; of ,‘J 
river : \-t m - Ks. 2." < !.:k};-;. 
deilucTinp i N. TI» i ho||.-.i’ids 
under lub'iskment a- the 
pxpviniit ii v nudi-i duxeti..;. 
and . . *:i are 

d i;i No. 1 : .\ t \. 

n.ini.- - rati *u l!« ] m i-, 

7. Tmeic-; .-a the - .’pital .-i-May 
of 3 livev sy.-;-*r.-s ... 


Ms. ■.:* 
IN. let 

Kx T-. 


1-:. 


Ha* li-*'lie:- i in ileuic 1 5 sue th:-s-> r-: .1 

hy Mr. Sell i*i i:i- Ar.pPiidix II under the i,-ad. ■ ! 
Ini^aiion and Coil v.-**rl».-. ujiiii-r ji ant p< lfa-.i; -. d<. s. 
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[ Continued. 


In item 2 the normal figures amount to Rs. 1 - 60 lakhs 
both for trunk roads at the rate of Rs. 500 per miles 
and Ra. 89 thousands for the II class roads and general 
resources of the District Board. The rest (t.c., 
191-160-31) represents the Hpecial grants due to 
oyolone in 1923-24, wliich ought to have been 
excluded. Similarly, items 3 and 4 represent the 
maximum expenditure on those works. Mr. Sen 
speaks of certain pending schemes. Tiie Bahuda 
bridge is on the trunk road and lias been practically 
completed. Other schemes involving non-recurring 
expenditure relate to the development of the Agency. 
Under the law the development of backward tracts is 
a charge on the Government of India. Having, how¬ 
ever, claimed these backward tracts, reserving our 
right to claim the expenditure on the tracts from the 
centra] revenues, 1 include a recurring sum of one lakh 
of rupees a year under this head for the backwaid 
tracts of Ganjam and Vixag Districts wliich are mainly 
Oriya. Thus the incomo as per administration repoit 
amounts to Rs. 7.27 lakhs, and expenditure Rs. 9.33 
lakhs, which in round figures may be taken at Rs. 9.36 
lakhs. 

Education. 

The estimation under this head has been highly 
exaggerated. Instead of commenting on every item 
I take the various items of expenditure in the Gan¬ 
jam Dist. (Plains), to disprove Mr. Sen’s suggested 
standard of Rs. 8 ■ 66 lakhs. Some new schools have 
been started since he submitted his report and the 
figures given below represent the up-to-date estimate 
of expenditure mostly corresponding to the treasury 


actuals of the last year. 


Inspection. 

56,609 

Scholarships . 

3,473 

Training School . 

Subsidies to all local schools both 

52,413 

for hoys and girls . 

Grant to elementary education 

2,20,465 

council. 

Grant to Sec. .& Collegiate Educa¬ 

1,77,061 

tion . 

1,02,302 

Agency Education . 

1,34,000 


7,40,383 


In round figures I estimate the expenditure at 7J 
lakhs. The average (7-2 lakhs) of the past 3 years 
from the treasury actuals as also the figures of the 
Accountant-General (Ra. 7-23) lakhs also support my 
figures. 

Stationery and Printing. 

The expenditure of the past tliree years put together 
amounts to Ra. 29 thousamls giving an annual average 
of Rs. 9 ■ 8 thousands. Mr. Sen takes a big leap in 
the dark by suggesting Rs. 40 thousands a year which 
beats down the total. This is because “ It cannot be 
estimated.” Nothing could be more consoling than 
a confession as this. Inability to estimate a certain 
item of expenditure is no justification to enhance. 
There is a small press attached to the Collect orate 
which is already provided for under the heads of Land 
and Revenue, General Administration. I therefore 
estimate the expenditure at Rs. 10 thousands. 

Certain Items omitted. 

In summing up the items of revenue and expenditure 
it has to be noted that certain items of income under 
the heads of stamps both judicial and non-judicial 
in Madras has not been taken into [? account] Ganjam 
has to take credit for her from the income on stamps 
from the High Court, the Board of Revenue and the 
Hindu Religious Endowment Board. The income of 
the minor ports in the District and a few smaller items 
have also been left out of account. We have also to 
claim our share out of the accumulations of the Famine 
Insurance Fund which in Madras lias exceeded 36 
lakhs. Famines are not so frequent in this District 
as have been depicted in the report. For the last one 
decade we have very little ex]>enditure on famines and 
during the 3 years under review the average as per 
treasury accounts amounts to Us. 8 thousands. 
Exigencies of time and sjiace make [! omission] to 
adopt small items of revenue and expenditure 
suggested by Mr. Sen though I feel that they have 
not been properly stated besides government reply 
to my in* >>rpelIation dated 13th February 1926. I 
place before the reader the average figure of three 
years either from the treasury actuals or from the 
administration reports published by the Government 
or froln the budget reports published by the Govern¬ 
ment or from the budget estimates of certain 
departments from the Ganjam District. 


Average Figures fob Three Years for Ganjam District. 



Receipts (in lakhs of Rupees). 

Expenditure (in lakhs of Rupees). 


Madras 

Government 

figures. 

Mr. Sen's 
Standard 
figures. 

Our 

Standard 

figures. 

Madras 

Government 

figures. 

Mr. Sen's 
Standard 
figures. 

Our 

Standard 

figures. 

1. Taxes on income 

— 

0.00 

15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2. Land revenue . 

23.72 

18.32 

23.72 

1.24 

0.34 

9.04* 

3. Excise . 

11.59 

11.23 

11.59 

0.50 

0.82 

0.75 

4. Stntnps . 

5.56 

5.85 

3.85 

0.12 

0.15 

0.15 

5. Forests . 

— 

1.78 

2.50 

_ 

2.30 

1.30 

0. Registration. 

0.87 

0.87 

0.80 

0-58 

0.58 

0.00 

7. Irrigation (XIII) . 

— 

0.90 

7.27 

3.34 

8.79 

9.50f 

8. Irrigation (XIV) 

0.02 

0.02 



_ 


9. Interest (XVI) . 

0-26 

0-26 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10. Admin intuition of justice ... 

0.33 

0.33 

0.33 

2.00 

2.U0 

2.00 

11. Jails and convict .settlement 

o.oa 

0.00 

0.0t] 

n.50 

0.50 

0.50 

12. Polico . 

0.12 

0.14 

0.14 

6.45 

0.95 

0.95 

13. Education. 

0.03 

0.01 

0.01 

7.23 

8.0C 

7.50 

14. Medical . 

0.05 

0.01 

0.01 

1.01 

1.34 

1.10 

15. Public Health . 

0.03 

0.01 

0.01 

0.30 

0.42 

0.42 

10. Agriculture ... 

0.03 

0.01 

0.01 

0.37 

0.37 

0.37 

17. Industries 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

0.06 

0.10 

0.10 

18. Miscellaneous deportments 

0.0.* 

0.08 

0.08 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

1 9. Civil works. 

0. 13 

1 

0.15 

0.15 

2.75 

G.U0 

(Vide items 

7, 8 and 9). 

20. Superannuation . 

O.os 

0.08 

0.08 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

21. Stationery and priming 

0.03 

[ 0.03 

0.03 

0.09 

0.40 

0.10 

22. Miscellaneous 

! 0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 


Rs.45.n-4 

Rs.3s.u3* 

Iia-nX. yii 

lakhs. | 

hs..ii.nl 

iG.45.I4 

Ri.42.3Q 

Ukhs. 


Summary. Receipts. 

Average of three years for IU23-24 to 1925-20. IL. 45.84lakhs 

Mr. Sens suggested Standard ... ... ... ... ... Rs. 38.03 

Our estimates... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... p s . al’.Ufl 

* This includes expenditure—22 General Administration, 
t This includes expenditure under 41 Civil Works which is item HI here. 

2540 


Expenditure. 
Rs. 37.81 lakhs 
Rs. 45.14 „ 

Ka. 42.59 „ 


C c 
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Si Fi-i: a ‘•kp.mi\tk for Am■o.o.outi-h Oki'-sa. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

I have already shown that Ganjam has never been, 
a deficit District as was misrepresented by the financial 
expert of the baby province. Wo have further to 
prove that he has mercilessly underestimated the 
expenditure on the five toliup which according to 
him are to be excluded as non-Oriyo tracts. In the 
absence of any details it is difficult to rely on such 
rough estimates of one having half a week experience 
of the District. The report observes that the District 
as a whole appears to be deficit and Mr. Sen’s ingenuity 
has succeeded in showing a plus balance of Rs. 4- 85 
lakhs (Rev. 13.57 against an expenditure of Rs. 8-72) 
for the excluded area. He states to have adopted all 
these figures of these excluded tracts. Besides 
innivunik* ••'.{‘m-it’nr which is hound to result in 
Ml")} it r::V'i);ihi |> 1 j.■ - jj.-J n- : 1 taken mr, I 

tIt-- eoiitnbmi'T. *;iiir f!i■ • -.■ h.tvo in pay -,,y 

the iriJiirHiuuLiicc < i ' Ji 1 !•••..- ttn«! ''iiuvs or [h*« f i*.>*■(L ■ 
t»j' various J)' in th-- Pivncl .mv-Ii a-s f*.-I«»fit1... 
Sub-Judge and Ui>t. Jiniir'^V Court. Ih'.-t. ./nil.. 
Difjt. Medietil Onicer end (iic IUrimti(]>«!•»• .fuhi'i.-c 


IliKtiitnl. Pol Ire Office iind Ih-i-rvc :it ChhiUmpiTi* 

Forests, P.W.D., District Health Offiivr. IVI), Km*;-.. 
Dist. Education Office, Added to these five cm-IikUI 
toluqp have got two river systems which pay inten^t 
on heavy capital outlay on them their propm tionui■* 
contribution towards superannuation, print ius; u-id 
stationery has also to be estimated. Again Sonin.- m.-i 
taluq will have to contribute its proportionate >h.>re nf 
the Divisional Officer, Berhampore and his nilirn. 

Under the circumstances I would nob attach any 
importance to these findings. The Ganjem 
torate as a whole owing to local prejudice duos n<>t 
favour the amalgamation of Oriya speaking trcci.* 
much loss a separate Oriya province. Mr. Sen uv.i 
therefore led and guided by people who as a body 
never had any sympathy in his mission. I nvl p. nui:i 
iV.i. .in Ji-'f■ urate rnlmlntton of receipts and «?:■;?in-;.Ii 
t if tin- Gunjuin Di<ir:.-’t <>r fur the matter of fm-l, 
of t IM taluijs and -ub-tnltni = by I ^vinselvis will 
ah’.ays simw.i a phi* huLun* to m.-et their due 
*-’nf»-iitKinn to toi* adtniiii-slraJiim end 

itijpmvc-n.ent *f t.lu» backward tracts. 


SCHEME FOR A SEPARATE PROVINCE FOR AMALGAMATED ORISSA. 


Foreword. 

While the Oriya dej&tation were giving their 
evidence before the Joint Free Conference, and 
pressing their claims for a separate province for 
Orissa after amalgamation of the outlying Oriya- 
apeaking tracts, a member of the Central Committee 
diverted the discussion to more academic problems 
and suggested alternate methods of adrqfcuptration 
that^might possibly be tried in case a fully constituted 
Governor’s province xjaa not found feasible or other¬ 
wise for Orissa. We were taken by surprise at this 
diversion of the issues and therefore asked for time 
to restate oUr position and define our attitude on the 
complex problem of alternate constitution-making 
for Orissa. We stand by our original memorandum and 
claim separate province for united Orissa enjoying 
full status as other provinces subject to certain 
definite financial co-ordination with the Central 
Government. We claim Bazne form of Government, 
same stages of advancement, similar franchise and 
electorate as other provinces particularly as Bengal 
Bihar and Madras, inasmuch as the Oriya people 
have all along been associated with these advanced 
provinces and the Oriya people will not be prepared 
to sacrifice any part of their acquired constitutional 
rights and privileges. 

We have gone into the history and theory of con¬ 
stitution of a sub-province and if the constitutional 
interpretation we have given to that ephemeral 
phrase is accepted, the Oriya people will be 
prepared to carve out their destiny under a 
Deputy Governor, whoso status may be a bit irilerior 
to that of a Presidency Governor only for the fact 
that he has to get financial help from the Central 
Government for some years to come. In other matters 
he and his Council and the Orissa Legislature will 
enjoy same stages of progressive democracy as other 
provinces in India. 

In preparing the scheme we have kept in view the 
present anu past constitutions of India without 
anticipating the future. The problem of a minor 
community being yoked with a major one on their 
march towards responsible Government has practically 
been left unsolved. With a hope for the better, we 
venture to submit this alternative*^ a less ambitious 
Bcheme for a Sub-province wliich can only hear tlio 
construction we have put upon it and in which case 
only it will bo acceptable to ua. 


0?.V1*TER ]. 

Safeguards under a Joint Government with 

AN EXISTING PROVINCE. 

Introduction. 

It has been suggested that any scheme prepared by 
us should take into consideration the possibility that 
eventually it may not be found practicable to fulfil 
the legitimate aspirations of the people of Orissa for 
a separate Province. In that case we are asked to 
indicate special safeguards, if any, we would like to 
be provided if Orissa continues, as at present, to 
share the benefits £ud advantages of the progressive 
march, towards responsible Government. It will be 
shown in the following paragraphs, it appears to us 
impossible that the benefits and privileges of a respon¬ 
sible Government in provincial matters can be shared 
in an equal degree by two races whose interests are 
not identical, and one of whom is in an overwhelming 
majority and the other in an insignificant minority 
and supposed not to be prosperous financially. We 
shall, however, bend our wishes to the oiroumstances 
ami prepare the scheme of safeguards, which we are 
required to do. 

2. The schemo of a third ministry has been con¬ 
sidered in many quarters as the cheapest sop for the 
Oriya aspirations. Wo have considered it in all its 
aspects and are forced to abandon it. This scheme is 
that a third Minister should be appointed to the 
Bihar Government who will look after all matters 
relating to Orissa in the transferred departments. If 
this is adopted in the existing administration it will 
naturally happen that we shall not be allowed any 
say in the reserved deportments. The Minister 
will become all in all, he is not likely to havo the 
sympathy or support of his colleagues. The major 
part of the Council itself may look upon him and 
the representatives of Orissa with disfavour. If 
they criticise his action. He himself and the Oriya 
mombers are likely to resent such criticism and thus 
bring about estrangement between the two races 
living together. If they do n«* scrutinise his adminis¬ 
tration he may become an autocrat and irresponsible. 
Even the representatives of Orissa will find themselves 
in the awkward position of not scrutinising his 
actions closely Iwfore a hostile Council. Wo do not 
see that any effective measure can be suggested for 
remedying these defects. If it be a fact that pro¬ 
vincial autonomy creates provincial jealousies, if it 
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Scheme for a Separate Province for Amalgamated Orissa. {Continued 


is a foot that communal electorates create communal 
jealousies, it must bo the case more so that tho scheme 
for a third ministry will create hostilities between 
the major and the minor races. We, therefore, reject 
this scheme as unworkable. 

3. Another scheme can be developed with some 
Bort of feasibility from the published demands of 
some of the minority communities. Under it the Oriyas 
should be given an adequate number of seats in the 
Council, necessarily in excess of the proportion to 
which they would be entitled under the general scheme 
of representation, and a non-official Oriya should 
always bo nominated os a member of the Government 
either as a Minister or as an Executive Councillor. 
With the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts, 
the number of seats for united Orissa will be increased 
under any general scheme. The reservation of soinu 
more seats will not really affect the majority com¬ 
munity materially; it is likely to give Orissa just 
a louder voice in the Council. But a little thought will 
convince any one that this is really a form of the 
Morley-Minto scheme under which the Councils were 
enlarged to admit more non-officials and an Indian 
member was taken into the Executive Counoil. The 
Morley-Minto Reforms did not Batisfy the aspirations 
of the Indians. The reservation of excess seats in 
the legislature and a seat in the executive Government 
will no more satisfy our aspirations. At all events it 
will not lead the Oriyas to the avowed goal—the goal 
of responsible Government. 

4. A third scheme is that the affairs of Orissa should 
be entrusted to a Committee of the Council. Under 
this scheme a Standing Committee of the Council 
may be constituted, as there are Standing Committees 
now, which will examine and report on all matters 
relating to Orissa. Oriyas will, as at present, be 
represented in the existing Standing Committees—if 
these continue after the introduction of the reforms— 
but there will be a special Committee for Orissa. 
The Government will nominate their own members 
and the Council will elect its members mostly Oriyas. 
All matters affecting Orissa will be examined and 
reported on by this Committee, its recommendations 
will ordinarily be accepted by the Council and the 
Government. It may be given power to initiate 
schemes and not merely to give its opinion on schemes 
which the Government may refer to it. Here again the 
policy of the British Government to give responsible 
Government to the peoplo will not be fulfilled though 
it is likely to give the Oriyas some share in shaping the 
administrative policy of the Government in the 
Government. This is considered inadequate and will 
not serve even for immediate temporary satisfaction 
of the people. 

5. So whatever scheme is devised oru* lot is never 
likely to improve for so long we remain with another 
province. Responsible Government Will always remain 
a dream to us, rather tho Worse will happen. Without 
being accused of anticipating the extent of the next 
instalment of the reforms, it may safely be said that 
the Executive Government ami the Legislature will 
remain antagonistic to each other for some time to 
come. Our representatives are certain to get bids from 
both sides for support and afraid of displeasing either 
they will sell their votes sometimes to.the one or to 
tho other or will divide them in shares between both. 
In plain words that is what will happon and in fact 
our representatives have so far taken tho moderate 
course of merely attaching themselves to the Govern¬ 
ment or to the opposition and thus divided they are 
unable to gain any influence in either camp. 

6. It will thus be seen that so long we remain With 
another province wo do not and cannot get any 
benefit nnrl privilege 1 * flnv larger than the province* 
enjoyed under the Morley-Minto reforms. The 
transfer of control from tho Parliament to the local 
legislature, from the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India to the Governor and Ministers 
will virtually mean that wo shall be ruled completely 
by a sister race (whom in our Memorandum we 


stylod the “ intermediary ruling race ”). We shall 
become the more helpless, now that it is widely 
t hough erroneously believed that Orissa does not pay 
its way and the amalgamation of Oriya-speaking 
tracts is likely to increase tho deficit. We need not 
labour this point in detail. 

Chapter II 

Sub-province the legitim ate aspiration 
or Oriyas. 

7. The only scheme, therefore, wliich is satisfactory 
from the political view point is the constitution of 
amalgamated Orissa into a separate province or 
sub-province, and this alone will satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of the people. The objection that a large 
number of administrative units demand separate 
Government on mere sentimental grounds of linguistic 
or historical associations alone does not apply to the 
case of Oj-issa. We do not claim a separate province on 
sentimental grounds alone but we suffer from specific 
disabilities under the present Bystem for the removal 
of tho which we are unable to explore any other 
alternative. 

8. But what is a sub-province and what w ill be its 
administrationI This new name was first given 
currency in the report on the India Constitutional 
Reforms of 1017 (paragraph 226) and in Older to give 
effect to the promise held out in that report power 
was taken in section 62A of the Government of 
India Act that any part of a Governor’s Province 
might be placed under the administrative control of 
a Deputy Governor. These words “ Sub-province *' 
and “ Deputy Governor ” liave unfortunately given 
rise to various unauthoritative interpretations in 
certain quarters that a sub-province must mean 
subordination to a major province and a Deputy 
Governor must be the subordinate to a Governor or 
in other words a Deputy Governor will only te an 
exalted Commissioner of a Division. Such miscon¬ 
ception about sub-province has kept the people 
back from demanding the fulfilment of a hope which 
was held out by so distinguished persons as the Secre¬ 
tary of State and the Viceroy and to which the 
British Parliament is, we respectfully submit, com¬ 
mitted in a way by including section 52A in the 
Government of India Act. A closer study of the 
Montagu-Chelrosford Report and of the Government 
of India Act, however, gives the real clue to the 
intentions of the authors of the Indian Constitutional 
Reforms. Paragraphs 30 to 44 of the Repoit described 
the names and status of the administrative units as 
then existing. 

These were:— 

Presidencies—administered by Governors. 

Provinces—administered by Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nors. 

Local mbninistrations of Assam and Central 
Provinces administered by Chief Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Minor a<lministrations—also administered by 
Chief Commissioner, such as Coorg, Ajmere— 
Merwara, etc. 

Under the reforms the names “ presidencies" 
and “ provinces ’’ were retained, the designation of 
the administrators of the provinces was changed to 
“ Governors.” but the designation “ Lieutenant 
Governor " had also to be retained aa the refoima did 
not originally apply to Burma; the local administra¬ 
tions disappeared but tho designations “ Chief 
Commissioner " had to be retained in sections 48, 63 
and 58 of the Government of India Act. • New names 
huH to ha devised to distinguish thr»«a from «*n 
administrative unit which would be given the benefits 
of the reforms to a limited extent. The words *‘ aub- 
province ” and ” Deputy Governor " came handy for 
tlus purpose and they do not in the least imply subor¬ 
dination to another province. They imply, however, 
subordination to the Government of India probably to 
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a greater extent than in the cases of Governor's 
Provinces. 

9. While on this subject it will be convenient to 
examine the relations between the Governor General 
in Council and the Deputy Governor of a Sub* 
Province. The obligation to take the initiative is 
laid by statute on the Government of India. It is 
for them to consult the local Government and the 
local legislature concerned and to obtain His Majesty’s 
sanction. The Governor General in Council will 
appoint the Deputy Governor and section 52A 
proceeds “ may . . . apply, with such modifications 
as appear necessary or desirable, all or any of the 
provisions of this Act relating to Governor’s provinces, 
or provinces under a Lieutenant Governor or Chief 
Commissioner to any such province or part of a 
province.” It is unprofitable to enter here into a 
detailed examination of the modification which may 
or may not be considered desirable or necessary, but 
the financial relations between tho Government of 
India and the sub-provincial Government have to 
be gone in detail owing to the crippled financial con¬ 
dition of tho OriyBespeaking tracts. 

10. A misconception exists in the minds of many 
that under the reforms it is not permissible for the 
Government of India to divert any part of the central 
revenues towards provincial expenditure. Thie is true 
of the Governor’s provinces to which specific sources 
of revenues have been transferred sufficient to 
carry on the provincial administration efficiently, but 
it is not true for other parts of British India which 
are not placed under the administration of Governors. 
The Government of India do Bpend their revenues in 
the minor administrations of the North Western 
Frontier Provinces, Bcluchistan, Delhi, Ajmere, 
Coorg, etc., and there is nothing in the Government 
of India Act to prevent them from devoting a part 
of the Imperial revenue towards expenditure in 
connection with the administration of subjects 
entrusted to a Deputy Governor. On the other hand, 
in providing In section 52A that all or any of the 

' provisions relating to a Governor’s province or 
Lieutenant Governor’s province o^a Chief Com¬ 
missioner's administration may be applied to a 
sub-province, the Parliament must have in mind 
that the status of the sub-province must bo deter¬ 
mined by the degree of financial assistance which the 
Government of India must be called upon to bear. 

11. Yet another misconception exists that though 
the Government of India have to bear the financial 
burden of provinces like the North Western Frontier 
Provinces and Baluchistan on account of their strategic 
importance there is no such administrative or political 
interest in Orissa as would induce them to shoulder 
financial responsibility for the sub-province. This 
class of criticism overlooks that the reforms under 
which the lnij>erial finances were separated from 
provincial finances are experimental, that they can 
be withdrawn in any province and the old system 
under which the Central Government of India 
assumed certain financial responsibility commanding 
the provincial resources can be reintroduced. Such 
criticism seems therefore to have no vulidity. The 
above explanation seemed to us to be necessary as a 
sort of introduction to our scheme wliiclr-we-heg to 
Bubmit in the succeeding paragraphs. 

Chapter III. 

The Scheme. 

12. Tho existing Orissa Division together with tho 
outlying Oriva-epeaking tracts now under four 
Governors’ provinces of Bengal, Bihar Hnd Orissa, 
Madras und the Centra! Provinces should he brought 
under one administration and const i rut eel into a 
separate province or sub-province under a Deputy 

■ Governor to be appointed by Buch authority as the 
Government of India Act may provide. Tho Deputy 
Governor will he directly subordinate to the Governor 
General in Council; the honorific title of a Knight 
and H His Honour” should be conferred on him ns a 


matter of convention. He shall be entitled to salutes 
in hia own jurisdiction or outside, as may have been 
the practice in the cose of the Lieutenant Governors. 
He will be provided at the expense of the State with 
BUth personal staff and other amenities as may bo 
determined by the Government of India with the 
sanction of tho Secretary of State. 

13. The government of the Deputy Governor iu 
Coimcil will be known as the Local Government of the 
Sub-province and the Local Government will corres¬ 
pond direct with the other provincial governments 
and the Central Government through ita Secretaries. 

14. The executive Government will consist of the 
Deputy Governor and his Coimcil. If as in the major 
provinces all the provincial subjects are transferred 
to the control of the local legislature, he will be 
assisted by two Ministers, otherwise by one Minister 
and one Executive Member will assist him in the 
administration of transferred and reserved subjects 
respectively. They will both be Indians. The 
Minister will be nominated by the Deputy Governor. 
The members of the Executive Council will he 
appointed in the same way as in major provinces. 

15. We now come to the constitution of the 
Legislative Council. In the pre-reform days Legisla¬ 
tive Councils wore created even in the Chief Com- 
missionerships of the Central Provinces and Assam 
(para. 42 of Montagu-Chelmsford Report). Even 
now there is a Council in Coorg. There can, therefore, 
arise no question about the Deputy Governor having 
such a Council. The strength of the Council must 
depend on the extent pf territory and tho general 
scheme of franchise which will be adopted for India as 

.a whole. We merely suggest that the number of 
elected non-officiala should in no case be less than 30 
and that the proportion of non-officials and officials 
and elected and nominated members should be at 
least what it will be in the Legislative Coimcil of 
Bihar and Orissa. We do not go into the general 
question of electoral and proportion of representation 
of different communities. These matters may be 
decided on the principles adopted in the general 
scheme for India. 

16. The members of the Legislative Council will 
have at least the same power of interrogation, bringing 
forward motions and private bills as they enjoy in 
the present Council of Bihar and Orissa. There can 
be no curtailment of the existing powers to control 
expenditure by budget motions and through a Public 
Accounts Committee. 

17. It shall lav down the policy in matters of 
purely provincial interest, but its power to reconl- 
mend new schemes or policy which involves additional 
expenditure beyond specified allotments or sources of 
revenue bo restricted except in the cose of education, 
public health mid medical. 

18. We do not attempt to suggest-the scales of 
staff, which will be necessary for the administrative 
posts beyond pointing out that as the volume of 
work will be much less than in a big province the 
number of Secretaries and Under secretaries can be 
greatly reduced and so also the number of heads of 
departments by combining several charges smder qne 
administrative head. These are matters which the 
local Government and the Government of India me 
in a better position to work out. We should further 
point out flint- both a Board of Revenue and a 
Divisional Commissioner, an Inspector General of 
Police and a Deputy Inspector General, and so on, 
arc not likely to be necessary. 

19. Wo venture here to bring one or two matters of 
importance. So long ns the responsibility of good 
government of India devolved solely on the Secretary 
of State and the Guv eminent of India it v.cs incum ¬ 
bent on them to keep up the same standard of 
uniformity in all provinces. Now that the responsi¬ 
bility is beihg transferred to the people, it slioidd bo 
definitely recognised that the same standard of 
expenditure cannot be maintained in all provinces 
in every matter. In subjects which are not an 
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essential part of the function of Government like 
agriculture, the Deputy Governor in Council and his 
Legislature bhould be given discretion to lay down 
their own policy and the Government of India 
should not dictate the policy to them when additional 
expenditure is not involved. We would also suggest 
that in matters of recruitment and appointment to 
services other than imperial services and in laying 
down tho conditions of service nf officers whom the 
local Government of tho sub-province appoint, the 
Government of India will have no power of inter¬ 
ference except when more liberal treatment of 
service conditions is proposed than is accorded by the 
Government of India to its own servants. 

20. In the matter of pay of Government servants 
the sub-province will immediately inherit from tho 
main body scales of remuneration which its own 
slender means may not be able to bear. In this 
matter also the Deputy Governor in Council and the 
Legislature may be given tho discretion of adopting a 
less expensive standard. 

21. But in spite of all the economy which the future 
government of Orissa may adopt it may' not be 
possible to secure a sufficient margin of surplus revenue 
to introduce measures of development and progress. 
We must have to look to the Government of India for 
financial assistance. It has been shown in paras. 10 and 
11 supra that the grant of such financial assistance is 
not incompatible with the existing principles of 
financial relations. A fair share of the provinciol 
balance and of the old Famine Insurance Fund is all 
that we may expect from the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa. Promises of financial assistance of the Central 
Government regarding drainage scheme of Puri given 
as long as 1916 yet remains unfulfilled. But at the 
start the new province will have to meet heavy non¬ 
recurring expenditure. We trust that the Government 
of India will realise their responsibility and come to 
our help in this. We also would strongly press for 
exemption from payment of the recurring interest 
charges amounting to 8 or 9 lakhs on Irrigation 
works from which the people derived no benefit and 
which were thrust upon the provincial Governments 
and are obviously an inequitable charge. In addition 
to this we suggest that over and above what Orissa 
may get from any general scheme of re-arrangement 
of financial relation, some special financial "settlement 
he accorded to the future Government of Orissa so 
that the sub-province may start with an assured 
surplus of a substantial amount, 

22. It will be necessary* for the new sub-province 
to share certain services with other provinces, e.g., 
wo cannot maintain a separate High Court or Medical 
or Engineering College and the like. In such cases, if 
it is tho practice at present to pay a share cost to 
tho province which maintains the institutions, we 
hope that the new province will he exempted from such 
payment or at any rate favourable terms will be 
secured for us. The province concerned will not 
incur any additional expenditure on this account and 
therefore such an arrangement will not bo felt by them. 
On the other hand, as under our scheme, the Govern¬ 
ment. of India will bear tho additional cost involved 
in the creation of the new sub-province, such arrange¬ 
ment will indirectly be a help from the province to 
tho Government of India. There will presumably* be 
a fresh financial settlement more favourable to 
major provinces. It would not therefore be difficult 
to persuade the Provinces to agree to this measiue of 
relief. We claim proportionate share of reservation of 
seats on a population basis in all Imperial institutes 
such as the Military College at Dehra Dun or the 
Imperial Forest Institute or the Imperial Agricultural 
Institute, Pusa or. L.H.M.C. We claim also similar 
quota in the services of tho Central Government 
where not a single Oriyn clerk or a peon even could 
be found to-day after 126 years of British connection 
with Orissa. 

23. Before we proceed to explain tho reasons for 
which tho Government of India will accord a sympa¬ 
thetic treatment to the people of Orissa, we wish to 
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draw attention to two points. The first is that os 
tuider our scheme tho Executive Government will 
have more control over the Legislative Council, the 
district of Angul should no longer be excluded from 
the .benefits of tho Reforms. It would be more 
economical to administer Angul as a Bub-division 
of the Cuttack District. Some 6 lacs of Rupees may be 
saved if such an arrangement be made. The second 
is that the Sub-province should be represented in 
the Legislative Assembly by at least eight members 
including an official nominated member. At present 
two members are elected from the Orissa Division. 
It should also bo represented in the Council of State 
by at least two non-official members and one official 
member. The above suggestion we put forward in 
view of the present strength of the Assembly* and 
the Council of State. If under further reforms the 
numbers go up our members should proportionately 
be increased. 

24. Wo now proceed to explain the reasons for which 
special treatment should be accorded to the sub¬ 
province in financial matters. Orissa passed into 
the hands of tho East India Company* in the year 
1803. Some 50 years before that Bengal and the 
portion of Orissa now included in Bengal had come 
into its hands and that province in the north and 
Madras on the south liad already been brought under 
the British system of Government. On getting 
Orissa which was at tho time a valuable acquisition to 
them on account of its being the connecting link 
between Bengal and Madras it was attached to the 
advanced province of Bengal merely on the ground of 
administrative convenience ; and within a short 
period of its occupation the laws and regulations and 
administration suitable for a people who had come for 
50 years under tho British Government were made 
applicable almost wholesale to the Oriyas. A very 
severe land law was enforced for the realisation Of 
land revenue under which zexnindaris were forfeited 
to the State and put to auction of Calcutta in the days 
when there were no easy means of communication. 
The indigenous landed aristocracy was thus reduced 
to poverty, their zeminilaris passed into the hands of 
Bengalis. Government offices, even small posts as 
Sub-Inspectors of Police earning a monthly remunera¬ 
tion of Rs. 20/- or Rs. 30/- were filled in by* the 
Bengalees. The economic condition of the peoplo 
thus grew worse year after year. It was not until 
tho great famine of 1866 in which about a quarter 
of the population disappeared for want of adequate 
relief that the neglected condition of Orissa drew the 
attention of the authorities. Even after that all the 
big assignments which tho Government of Bengal 
received from the Government of India from time to 
time wore devoted to schemes of improvement in 
Bengal. Orissa continued undeveloi>ed and stationary. 
Orissa remained a " distant adjunct ” as stated in our 
memorandum and was far removed from metropolis 
Calcutta. No schemes of development for advance¬ 
ment of education and 7 irosperity were introduced 
and Orissa remained undeveloped, but was exploited 
to enrich Calcutta. This happened directly under the 
eyes of tho Government of India which was stationed 
then in Calcutta. Similar or worse was the fate of the 
Oriyas linked to the Government of Madras anti 
Central Provinces. The past neglect cannot be made 
up now by heaping on us measures of political reform 
in conditions under which wo cannot utilise them. 
We can p rooted on the path of progress only with the 
same assistance which tho sister races have enjoyed 
for 150 years. If that assistance is denied to us, we 
shall remain crippled and in the background now as 
before. 

25. In conclusion wo beg to point out that we have 
suggested tho utmost economy in the form of Govern¬ 
ment coupled with restricted power of the legislature 
to propose additional expenditure. We are willing 
to submit to a policy of future progress being arrested 
in such important matters as Education, Agriculture, 
Industries, Forest, Veterinary and the like, which 
are justly called nation building services. If need be 
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we ere willing even to see to the curtailment of 
expenditure in these respects. The Government of 
India and the Central Legislature will, for the time 
being, control expenditure. Again our revenue is Bure 
to expand. The greater part of Orissa is temporarily 
settled and land revenue increases at regular intervals. 
The greater part of Gan jam is also temporarily settlod 
where settlements come at quicker intervals. There are 
also possibilities of growth of revenue in other direc¬ 
tions. In any case we can only leave ourselves in the 
hands of the Government of India in this matter. 
The control of revenue and expenditure will thus 
be resumed by the Government of India and the 
Central Legislature. To preserve the race from utter 
extinction, we are thus ready to go back upon the 
reforms and to begin from an earlier period in financial 
matters. As has been the case in other provinces 
such as the existing province of Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam our financial position is sure to undergo a 
change for the better when we get a separate Govern¬ 
ment to look solely after our own advancement. 
We shall not then stand m need of spoon-feeding by 
the Government of India. But we can show no 
improvement immediately and it is only for the time 
being that financial aid is sought from Government 
of India. Centuries neglect dealt to Orissa, their 
administrative disadvantages, total absence of any 
share in the Government of their country, the 
threatening extinction of an ancient race, all these 
should outweigh the financial considerations which 
stand in the way of a united Oriya Provinoe. No 
attempt till now has been made to improve the 
finances of the country by improving the economic 
resources of the people. In the previous paragraph 
we mentioned how the-Oriya people have not been 
given the chance to develop their industries, porta, 
communications, etc., which facilitate trade and 
industry and bring prosperity to a nation. Adminis¬ 
trative policy of the old Bengal Government and the 
present Bihar and Orissa Government, Madras and 
C.P. Governments has - been all along to 
enrich the capital and to^eep the rural area un¬ 
developed. 'The Oriyas with a great past as an 
industrious and skilful' people with traditional skill 
in arts and crafts have, by sheer neglect of the 
successive Governments degenerated to-day to only 
a race of workers and peasants. An administration 


of our own will conserve all resources of the nation 
and the economio wealth of the people is bound to 
increase. It would not be too much to expect a helping 
hand from the Government of India. Even now there 
exist) provinces with a big deficit. Even established 
Governments and advanced people have had en¬ 
couragements for further advancement in th • shape 
of annulment of all Provincial contributions. Will 
it then be too much, on the part, of a long neglected 
race to expeot the helping hand of the Government 
of India for uplifting them I 

20. In addition to Mr. Montagu's indictment of 
Indian administration os being “ wooden, iron, ante¬ 
diluvian and inelastic,” it is a matter of oommon 
criticism that the Indian administration is extremely 
top-heavy. Multiplication of departments without 
reference to the actual needs and potentialities for 
development of the people does not make up for a 
good Government. With the growth of responsible 
Government, a paper Government must necessarily 
yield to an actual Government. The amount of money 
spent should not be the criterion of efficiency % In 
any scheme for a new Government the above should 
not be lost sight of, and the machinery of Govern¬ 
ment should always be simple, real and economical 
27. A bush or a tree under the shade of & full grown 
tree scarcely thrives or at least has a stunted or 
crippled growth. Similar is the fate of a race linked 
to a more powerful and advanced race. That this 
very common leeson learnt from nature be not lost 
on those who have to make or mar, mend or end the 
destiny, nay the very existence, of an ancient race— 
with mines of ancient Literature still unexplored, 
with monuments of ancient architecture the type of 
which is all their own, with an era of their ancient 
Sovereigns a scion of whom is still living as the Raja 
of Puri temple ourrent in the almanacs and horo¬ 
scopes of the country and with a perennial spring of 
history and tradition that still inspires them—is 
the sincere desire of the Oriya people. 

B RAJAS UN DAR DaS. 

Narayanchandba Beeabab Dhir Narendra. 

Gopalchandra Pbahabaj. 

Bhikabicharan Patnaik. 

B. N. Mxsra. 

BhagbAt Prasad Samantarai Mahapatra. 


SEPARATE PROVINCE FOR UTKAL.—Being a Scheme presented by the UTKAL 
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Separate Province for Orissa. 

Chapter I. 

The Language Question and the Oriya Problem. 

Leaders of thought and public opinion in India 
have been declaring in unmistakable terms that for 
the healthy grewth of India’s culture and the con¬ 
tribution it is expected to make to the world’s^ 
civilisation, the country BhouUl be divided for pmptSes* 
of administration into homogeneous units on the 
basis of language and race. In a proper arrangement 
of affairs, the business of Government and education 
would be conducted through the means of the 
indigenous languages. A democracy must be well- 
informed, vigilant and able to take care of its interests. 
It is clear that the common people cannot take 
that, intellicent interest and be able to shoulder the 
full responsibilities of a democracy if the adminis¬ 
tration is run in a language not their own. It is 
therefore that not only enlightened Indian opinion 
but those in intimate contact with the actual task 
of administration have realised the present irrational 
and artificial division of provincial boundaries. Apart 
from questions of language and culture, the work 


of administration is beset with difficulties by reason 
of the present irrational distribution. The present 
territorial units are the results of accident and the 
circumstances attending annexation by the British. 
During the few decades, there have been no doubt 
instances of recognition by the Government in India 
of the principle of linguistic unity in effecting terri¬ 
torial changes. The enfolding of the Behans in a 
separate province from Bengal, the detachment in 
1874 of three Telugu speaking taluks of the Central 
Provinces for union with the Godavari District, the 
separation of Sambalpure in 1905 from the C. P. 
changes in the boundaries of the Matayalee-speaking 
districts are cases in. point. But apart from 
isolated cases such as these, there has been no 
clear-cut underlying plan kopt in view by the 
executive government .of the country.’ In 
1903 though the Government did not under¬ 
rate popular sentiment in favour of local language, 
they realised the effect on the actual day-to-day 


• (See letter No. 3678 Calcutta, 3rd December, 
1903, of the Government of India to the Govern¬ 
ments of Bengal, Madras, and Central Provinces, j 
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administration caused by the diversity of languages 
in the Provinces. They recognised that the problem 
had been for years “ a source of anxiety amt the 
trouble to the different provinces ” and the solutions 
proposed by them were intended, to use their own 
words, to deal with the problem " on a scale and with 
a unity that would admit of its being treated with 
consistency and efficiency.” In 19IS the Report on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms went a step further, 
and recognised not only that the business of govern¬ 
ment would be simplified if administrative units 
were both smaller and more homogeneous being 
based on language, but that such redistribution would 
help to evolve responsible self-government. 

The following gives the number of persons repre¬ 
senting the more important languages, according 
to the census of 1921 :— 


Language. 

1. Western Hindi 


No. of speakers. 
... 90,714,369 

2. Bengali 


... 49,294,099 

3. Telugu 


... 23,001,492 

4. Marathi 


... 18,797,831 

... 18,779,577 

5. Tamil 


6. Punjabi 


... 10,233,696 

7. Rajasthani 


... 12,080,502 

8. Kanareee 


... 10,374,204 

6. Oriya 


... 10,143,105 

10. Gujarati 


9,551,992 

11. Burmese 


8,423,258 

12. Maiayalam 


7,497,638 

13. Western Punjabi 


5,652,205 

14. Kherwari ... 


3,503,215 

15. Sindlii 


3,371,708 

10. Bhili 


1,855,017 

17. Assamese ... 


1,727,328 

1,033,915 

18. Western Pahari 


19. Gondi 


1,616,911 

20. Pashto 


1,496,267 

21. Eastern Hindi 


1,399,528 

22. Kashmiri 


1,268,854 


There are 22 languages claiming over a million 
speakers each and eleven languages each of which 
claim over eight million speakers. All the principal 
languages spoken, in the existing nine Governors’ 
provinces except the Assamese are included in the 
first eleven languages in the list. The position of 
Assam which is a Governor’s provinco and of Sind, 
the N. W. Frontier Province, and .Baluchistan is 
given below :— 





Population 


Areas 

Total 

speaking The 


in sq. population. 

the principal 


miles, 

1921. 

1921. 

principa 1 la nguage. 
language 

1921. 

Sind 

40,506 

3,279,377 

less than Sindlii 
2,645,7S(i 

Assam 

53,015 

7,606,230 

1,725,089 Assamese 
(Bencah 

3,525,220) 

N.W.F. 

Province 

13,419 

2,251,340 

1.202,320 Pashto 

Baluchistan 

54,228 

420,048 

201,005 Pashto 

Baluchistan 

States ... 

80,410 

378,977 

150,724 Balochi 


The comparative figures of total population ami 
the number of speakers of the principal language 
in the case of Sind, the North-West Front ier Province. 
**nd Baiueiustan will bo found interesting in view 
of the recommendation in tho Nehru Committee's 
Report and of tho All Parties Conlereucp (August 
1928) that those provinces should have tho same form 
of government as tho other provinces in India. It 
will also be seen that the Oriyas, the KaiiMiese and 


the Guzuraties occupy much the Borne position in 
point of numbers. 

We shall now examine the distribution of the 
Oriya-speaking people as revealed by the Census 
of 1921 :— 


Province. 


Oriya speakers 
(1921). 

1. Behar and Orissa 

2. Behar and Orissa States 

called also the Orissa 
Feudatory States (20 

4,810,308 

States) ... 


2,940,338 

'3. Madras . 


1,573,942 

293,700 

4. Bengal . 


5. C. P. and Berar .. 


204,937 

6. Assam 


161,868 

7. C. P. States 


102,851 

8. Burma 


47,545 

9. Bengal States 


4,672 

10. Delhi . 


1,177 

11. Mysore States 


721 

12. Andamans and Nicobars 

673 

13. Hyderabad States 

... 

240 

10,142,972 


Oriya speakers are found in such large numbers in 
Assam and Burma, because of their migration for 
exigencies of labour supply. We shall later allude to 
the deliberate manipulation of the Census figures in 
Midnapur in Bengal. Apart from these considerations, 
the above position reveals that about hnlf the total 
number of Oriyas, viz., 48 lakhs are found in the Orissa 
Division of the Behar Province. Out of the remaining 
53 lakhs, 29 lakhs are in the Orissa Feudatory States, 
16 lakhs in Madras, 3 lakhs in Bengal, and 3 lakhs in 
the Central Provinces and its States. Except a large 
population in the city of Calcutta, most of the 99 lakhs 
of the above population live in a contiguous area 
divided between four provincial administrations and 
a large number of Feudatory States having political 
relations with the Governor in Council acting as 
agent to the Governor-General. If we leave out this 
contiguous territory, only about 3 laklis live outside 
Wo shall show in a following chapter that this 
contiguous Oriya-speaking coimtry has a total area of 
89 thousands of square miles containing a total 
population of 15' millions of persons, of whom 10 
millions are Oriya-speaking. The British portion of 
this territory comprises an area of 42 thousands of 
square miles an d-a population of 10 million souls. 

Let us compare the area and population of tho 
proposed province of Orissa with the existing nine 
Governors’ Provinces :— 





Population 



Area. 

1921. 

1 . 

Assam ... 

53,015 

7,606,230 

2 

Bengal. 

76,843 

46.695,530 

3. 

Behar and Orissa 

83,101 

34,002,189 

4. 

Bombay 

123,621 

19,348,219 

5. 

Burma. 

233,707 

13,212,192 

6 . 

Central Provinces and 




Berar ... 

99,876 

142,260 

13,912,760 

7. 

Madras. 

42.318,985 

8. 

Punjab. 

99,846 

20.686,024 

9. 

United Provinces 

106,295 

45,375,787 


Propound 

Orissa. 



British Orissa 

41,816 

10,071,002 


Orissa States ... 

46,704 

4,953,221 


We shall discuss the question of the future relations 
of the States with British India. Meanwhile it is our 
clear opinion that united Orissa has got both territory 
and population for a separate province. The question 
of the form of administration and the financial aspect 
will receive separate treatment. ■ ■ 

In the next chapter we shall show that the Oriya 
problem stands apart by itself, and that it has assumed 
a keenness which it is well to bear in mind in offering 
the solution which it sorely needs. 
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Chapter It. 

The SPECIAL NATURE OF THE 

Oriya Problem 

Growth of British Power in Orissa. 

It will have been seen from the foregoing chapter 
that the problem of the Orij'a people is singular in 
All India in that they have been divided into no less 
than four provinces and a number of small Feudatory 
States. This condition of things has been brought 
about by historical accidents and by the circumstances 
attending the growth of the British power in Orissa 
and its outlying tracts. We shall not enter into a 
detailed history of this territorial vivisection, but it 
will be enough to mention that diffe rent parts of Orissa 
came into British hands at different times and the 
ceded tract was united with the province then already 
annexed for the convenience of administration. Most 
of the Gan jam District which was known as the 
Chicacole Sirkar was got from the Nizam by the 
French in 1763, and in 1759 it was ceded to the British 
along with the Vizagapatam Agency which contains 
the large Zamindari of Jeypore. It was not till 44 
years later that the Orissa province including 17 
Feudatory States or Tributary Mahals was ceded to 
the British by the Mahrattas and annexed to Bengal. 
In 1837 the two states of Baud and Athmallik which 
originally formed part of tho South West Frontier 
Agency with headquarters at Ranchi, were added to 
the Orissa States. In 1905 two other groups of States 
were added. These were the five Oriya-speaking 
States of Patna, Kalahandi, Sonepur, Baxnra, and 
Rairakhol which were transferred from the Central 
Provinces, and the two states of Gangpur and Bonai 
which had hitherto been attached to the Chota 
Nagpur Division. Tho vicissitudes through which the 
Sambalpore District ha s passed make interesting, 
though painful, reading. It was in 1366 that the Raja 
of Sambalpore died without a heir. Till 1860, 
Sambalpore with the attached Tributary States were 
-placed under the Agent of the Governor-General for 
the South West Fruitier when the District was 
transferred to* the Orissa Division in Bengal. But in 
1862 it was made over to the newly constituted 
Central Provinces. In 1905 it was retransferred to the 
Province of Bengal with the exception of Chandrapur- 
Padampur, Phuljhar, Malkhorda, etc. On the same 
occasion the States of J ash pur and Udaipur together 
with a few other States were transferred to the Central 
Provinces from Chota Nagpur. Raigarh and 
Sarangarh were originally presented b^the ruler of 
Sambalpur to chiefs for military services, and Phuljhar 
and Padampur were under Raigarh. Padampur 
Zamindari under Raigarh was ceded to the British in 
1800. The British oaused the Chiefs of Sarangarh 
and Raigarh to declare their independence from 
Sambalpore and annexed their torritoriesjn 1818. In 
1861 their management was transferred to the 
Superintendent of the Tributary Mohals, Cuttack 
and in 1862 these territories were transferred along 
with Sambalpore to the Central Provinces. Dhalbhum 
in Singbhum came into British hands in 1777 and the 
territory was permanently settled in 1800. It was 
transferred in 1833 to Manhhum but in 1848 it was 
again transferred to Singh 1mm. The Kolhan Jjact 
was annexed in 1836. Four Ho pira or divisions in 
Mayurbhanj also were during this disturbance added 
to Singbhum. The estate of Porahat was confiscated 
in 1858 and in 1892 was included in Singbhum. 
Midnapur was from ancient times under Orissa. Tho 
sLate of things continued till 1646-1658 when Shah 
Slmjah annexed the Jelesar Sirkar, the Hijili tract of 
Orissa, to Bengal. When the Mahrattas look 
possession of the country in 1751, Orissa included 
tho Parganas of Bhograi, Knmnrda, Pataspur, and 
Shahbanda and a part of the present thana of 
Gopiballablipur. In 1760 Xnurah Mir Ivaaim Ali ceded 
to tho British among other tracts the whole of the 
Midnapur District except the Pataspur Pargana 
which was in possession of the Mahrattas who held 


Orissa also. In accordance with a treaty between 
the Mahrattas and the British, the former ceded 
the Pataspur Pargana together with tho rest of 
Orissa, and Pataspur thereafter formed part of 
Midnapur in Bengal. Pargana Bhogr&i and two 
othen Parganas of Hijili had been added to Balasore 
before 1886, and in 1870 Jalesar and ita neighbourhood 
were also amalgamated. 

In Jtntr Provinces. 

Tliis outline of the seauence in annexation of the 
Oriya-speaking country naa resulted in the present 
unnatural boundaries. Thero was no strong govern¬ 
ment at the scat of the Orissa Kingdom at the time 
when the British appeared on the scene. And- in the 
anxiety to annex and consolidate the territories 
whioh the British obtained into their hands, the 
notion that the people are & unit with a language, 
literature, culture and common interests was totally 
lost sight of except when the difficulties in adminis¬ 
tration imposed by the variety of languages in Bengal 
or Madras Provinces called for a change. And such a 
change even when proposed as. it was done at the 
time of Lord Curzon by the Central Government in 
1903 could not overcome opposition of the local 
administrators arising out of a. conservatism and 
unwillingness natural with those accustomed to think 
and work along stereotyped lines. It is not suiprising 
that this attitude should fancy. that the problem 
of the Oriyas would be. capable of solution by 
palliatives other than territorial changes which 
necessarily entail inconvenience or unsettlement. 
We do not think that there is in India any other 
people like tire Oriyas who suffer as acute a 
dismemberment. The Telugus or the Tamils are all 
in the same province and both are numerous enough 
to effectively influence the policy of the Provincial 
Government, and this will be more clearly realised 
when Provincial Autonomy comes to be exercised. 
The Kanarese are divided into two provinces, and 
there is the Jairly large progressive State of Mysore 
whose state language is Kanarese, which besides 
looking after the interests of its own people, serves as a 
model in several matters to follow, to people in other 
states and province* MaJayelse are a much smaller 
community than the Oriyas and number about 71 
millions, but besides inhabiting two districts in a 
single province, namely, Madras, are found in such 
large native states as Cochin or Travancore whose 
state language being Malayalam gives it a distinct 
status. The Sindhi speaking population are all in the 
Bombay Province and number a third of the Oriya- 
speaking people. The Assamese are 17 lakhs strong 
but have a Governor’s Province along with twice 
their population of Bengali speakers within the 
territory. The Pasto which has no settled language 
claims about 15 lakhs of people divided between the 
N.W. Frontier Province and Baluchistan, each of 
which is a separate province under a Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, proposed to be raised to the status of a 
governor’s province by ther All Parties Conference. 
We do not make these comparisons in order to belittle 
the movements in these provinces for a separate 
territorial recognition, but to show that nowhere has 
nry people been divided into four Provincial Govem- 
■ meats and 31 Feudatory States* the population of 
each of which ranges between 22 thousands (Pallahnra) 
to 6 laklis (Mayurbhanj). In no province nrc the 
Oriyua again the predominant partners. Even in 
Bihar and Orissa, the so-called Ori-sa division contains 
a population of about 5 millions in a total provincial 
population of 34 millions. The ovil is not mitigated 
by any of the numerous Feudatory States, being too 
antediluvian or too small to pursue hold experiments 
in starting representative institutions or in in¬ 
augurating far-reac hmg schemes ol well arc for their 

* 26 of these with an area of 28,648 sq. miles and 
a population of 3,959,669 persons are known hs tho 
Orissa Feudatory States under a Political Agent and 
Commissioner. 
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people. As it is, the Feudatory States, almost oil of 
them, are governed by primitive methods, and are 
least progressive. It is not our present purpose to 
demonst rate why this is so, or what remedy could ho 
applied; but the situation both in the British tracts 
and the Feudatory area alike is unrelieved by any 
arrangoment containing Within it the assurance of 
political progress. 

The On I/a ,s cavnot regulate the policy of any Province. 

It is no wonder that far from the Oriyas anywhere 
being able to regtilate the policy of any provincial 
government, they have struggled as impotent 
minorities at the tail end of four provinces for 
preserving their very existence. The children of 
Orissa are no doubt moved by the struggle for 
winning the country’s freedom, the Government 
declare that it is their intention that people in India 
should he trained in responsible self-government-, but 
what prospect is there for Orissa to throw in her full 
force into this endeavour for constitutional progress 
if there be no province which they could coll their 
own ? As it is, practically all the energies of the 
community are spent away in profitless agitation 
for securing the elementary requirements of a civilised 
life, viz., recognition of Oriya as a court language, 
provision for teaching Oriya children in their own 
language, and not in Telugu.Hindi or Bengali, and local 
endeavours to get Oriya officers appointed who, being 
conversant with the language and customs of their 
people, are expected to discharge their task with 
sympathy and efficiency. It is here also that a 
grave danger lies. The struggles to secure these 
minor benefits in provinces which are predominantly 
non-Oriva give rise to jealousies and fan the flame 
of provincial rivalry which we readily concede is 
detrimental to the growth of Indian unity. On the 
other hand, as years roll on, the struggle becomes 
keener and in proportion there is the greater risk of 
opposition to the aspiration, of the Oriyas by the 
predominant peoples in each of the provinces. It is 
not, of course, possible for Buch opposition to assume 
the aspect of an idealistio movement especially if the 
community concerned is itself agitating for a separate 
province of its own, but nevertheless any proposal 
for Oriya territorial unity will be discounted both 
in non-official circles and through the spokesmen 
’ of the provincial Governments on very plausible 
grounds. It will bo urged that linguistic provinces 
will foster parochialism cutting at the root of national 
solidarity, that they will increase the overhead 
charges leaving insufficient funds for the development 
of provincial institutions, that recent history and 
commercial and political conditions are more im¬ 
portant than mere sentimental considerations of 
language and race and that palliatives can be found 
to mitigate administrative difficulties. Our fears ns 
to the future are grounded on the experience of the 
last half a century. 

Without going into the details, we shall show that 
the interests of the Oriyas have been criminally 
neglected during a century and quarter of British 
rule, and certain grave injustices have been per¬ 
petrated which no government mindful of the welfare 
of the people committed to its charge could have 
looked on with equanimity, much less directly or 
indirectly participated in such acts. 

Dispossession of Estates. 

A Commissioner of Orissa in 1818, that is 15 years 
after the annexation of the province, writes:— 
“They (the natives of Orissa) seem unconscious of 
any particular benefits which have resulted to them 
from the operations of British laws and regulations, 
whilst it is very apparent that they have increased the 
assessment, required payment of revenue in silver 
insteud of cowries, augmented the price of salt to six 
times its former rate, and dis/jussessed upwards of two- 
thirds of the original notice proprietors from their 
estates. Tho people of the interior seemed also to 
have thought nil applications to the couit vain and 


fruitless of late years, Unless besides the legal, 
authorised overwhelming expense of stamp paper, 
fees, etc., they could further produce a considerable 
sum to purchase the favour or at least the forbearance 

of tho sadder amlah . Translations 

of the regulations exist only in the Persian and the 
Bengali languages. Not a single regulation lias ever 
boon translated into the great vernacular language of 

the Province. After a whole race 

having been thus long proscribed and thrown into the 

background. In the second and thin! years 

after the extension of the Bengal Regulations to 
Cuttack, estates paying a jnmma of 41 lakhs of mpeee 
out of a juinma of Us. 12,00,000 were sold at public 
auction for arrears of revenue. Surely any temporary 
sacrifice of revenue wou'd havn Ijeon a less evil than 
rigorous enforcement of the .piles of a new cotie. 
The inadequate value at which these lauds were sold 
also immensely aggravate the hardsliip of the measure, 
and has justly been termed by the Collector (in his 
report) little better tiian downright robi/ery. To omit all 
mention of other cases, Moonshee Nussee Mooddeen 
alone, the dewon of tlio gentleman then holding the 
situation of Collector, purchased in one year at the 
public auction sales estates paying a jumraa of 
Rs. 53,000 for a Rum of Rs. 23,000." And the writer 
adds in a marginal note, “ the purchases were made 

of course, benamce, . The estates in question 

have, I understand, long since been disposed of to 
other speculators.” 

The Great Orissa Famine of 1803-7. 

A second flagrant case of misgovemment or 
criminal neglect was in connection with the great 
Orissa Famine of 1865-7. The Imperial Gazetteer of 
India , Vol. Ill, records :—“ Distress was greatest in 
Orissa, which was at that time practically isolated 
from the rest of India, but the gravity of the situation 
was not realised, the Bengal Board of Revenue being 
misled by defective estimates of -the population 
requiring food and by fictitious price lists. The 
position was not grasped till the end of May, and 
then the monsoon had.set in. Carriage by sea was 
extremely difficult, and even when grain reached the 

coast it could not be conveyed inland. % 

Meanwhile the mortality had been very great. It was 
estimated that at I&ist a million people, or one-third 
of the pojntlation, died in Orissa alone. Adding the 
loss of revenue in all departments, the famine in 
Orissa is said to have cost the state about 1$ crores.” 
The Cuttack District Gazetteer says:—"It (tho famine) 
had to bo dealt with by a body of officials necessarily 
ignorant of the signs of its approach, unprepared to 
accept it, and inexperienced in tho administration of 
relief measures. When the harvest failed, the gravity 
of the occasion was not perceived, and no iqiecia] 
enquiries were instituted.” This phenomenon of 
officials ignorant of the signs of the approach of famine 
and unprepared to accept it obviously continues to 
this day. Wo do not consider that even an official 
government with its capital in Orissa and in touch 
with the people could have been so indifferent or so 
oblivious of the elementary requirements of its 
people. 

Onslaughts on Language. 

In the beginning of the seventies of the last century, 
serious efforts wore made by Bengalis who filled 
the public services in Orissa to demonstrate t jafc the 
Oriya language had no sejwirate identity from Bengali, 
but that it was a mere dialect of the latter. It may 
be interesting to contrast, this with what Mr. Beams 
had written in his Comparative Grammar of the 
Modem Aryan Languages:—“At a period when 
Oriya wn^ already a fixed and settled language 
Bengali did not exist. The inhabitants of Bengal 
spoke a vast variety of corrupt forms of Eastern 
Hindi." Oriya, however, survived tliis agitation. 
Even in the University, tho Janguoge had not received 
the recognition that was its due; and it was only 
since I9u2 that in the F.A. and B.A. examinations 
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of the Calcutta University Oriya was permitted to 
be used as a language. And even this was effected 
through the intervention of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, while the Syndicate of the University 
at first refused permission for such recognition. 
Surely, the Oriyas could hove been spared many 
such efforts to prove what was already proven, if 
their energies had been harnessed to the practical 
work of ^administration. 

Decrease in Numbers. 

A further point we wish to make is the decrease 
of the Oriya-speaking population in successive 
Census enumerations. Since the great famine of 
1805-7 which cost British Orissa, according to official 
estimates, a third of its inhabitants, the population 
continued to increase *until 1911 but at a steadily 
diminishing rata Oriya speakers decreased during 
the last two Census enumerations, thus :— 

Oriya speakers in Orissa Division. 

1911 . 4,771,984 

1021 . 4,057,947 

While the birth rate continued at about 43 per 
thousand, the death rate at certain periods rose to 
63 per thousand in the Cuttack District and as high 
as 70 per thousand in the Puri District. 

In the Ganjam District, however, the total 
population has increased, but there has been a 
continual reduction in Oriya speakers:— 

Oriya speakers in Ganjam District. 

1901 . 1,274,975 

1011 . 958,661 

1921 . 931,790 

In the Midnapur District in Bengal, the change 
is very marked 

Oriya speakers in Midnapur District. 

1891 . 572,798 

1901 . 270,495 

1911 . 181,801 

1921 .• 142,107 

The Census Report, In^io, says on the decline in 
Oriya speakers thus:—“ The number erf Oriya 
speakers in Bihar and Orissa declined from 7,820,000 
to 7,751,000, a loss which is more than accounted 
for by the aotual loss of population in the purely 
Oriya speaking districts of Orissa. On the other 
hand politics seem to havo affected the Return in 
part of the Midnapur District. The number of 

Oriya speakers in the Ramnagar Police Station has 

declined from over 50,000 in 1911 to aboilr 170 in 
1921. The explanation is interesting. The people 
were aware of the Oriya national movement and their 
leaders guessed that in deciding the matter the Govern¬ 
ment. of India would give weight to the language 
figures of the Census. As they did not want their 
tract to be transferred to the neighbouring district 
of Balasoro iu Orissa they took oare to return Bengali 
as their language.” The Consus report for 1911 
of Aladras commenting on the anomaly in the decrease 
in Oriya speakers of the Ganjam District points 
out that while the total population of the district 
had increased during the previous decade, 'Oriya * 
speakers had considerably declined. The report 
suggests “ a possibility of deliberate misrepresentation 
by Telugu or Oriya enumerators not uninfluenced 
by the contentions which prevailed some five or six 
years bock between Telugus and Oriyas of the 
District.” 

It is neodtesa to state that such manipulations 
would hnv? bimnecessary under a normal 
condition if the Oriyas had been on‘aided in a provinoe 
of their own. And as regards actual fall in the 
population by a higher death rato due to diseases, 
an Orissa Government would have paid greater 
attention to the matter than one to which the Oriyas 
have been tacked on to servo temporary political 
exigencies. 


The Standing Menace of Floods m Orissa. 

Dr. Hunter in his “ Orissa,” written about 50 
years ago, says that the history of Orissa is the 
narrative of a province at the mercy of a great river.” 
But the history referred to is the history of the 
province during British occupation. Captain J. C. 
Harris of the Royal Engineers wrote in 1858 : “ How 
great have been the vicissitudes to which the province 
of Orissa has been subjected; how vast the amount 
of suffering and how loud the lamentations of its 
inhabitants ; how widely proclaimed, and deeply 
recognised, are the necessities of t!he district; how 
much might have been dono towards the relief thereof 
will appear in the sequel; but I would ask, why 
are these things so in A.D. 1858 f ’* No, it was not 
in A.D. 1853 that the situation had remained un¬ 
solved. It continues to the present day with an 
added intensity because there has been no plan or 
system to tackle the question all these years while 
new mistakes have continually been made. A recent 
Committee of engineers, including a representative 
of the Government of India, explored the entire 
question. They are of opinion that the embankment 
system or want of system is at the root of the troubles. 
Their own words are a sufficient condemnation of 
the want of plan or policy underlying the attitude 
of the Government. They say : 11 The whole system 
of embankments seems to have grown up without 
any reasoned plan underlying it. Some of the 
embankments have been constructed and are main¬ 
tained by Government, some by the Zamindara. 
There are marginal embankments, running along 
the banks of rivers, and ring bandhos, completely 
enclosing villages and estates. They have come into 
being solely in the interests of the particular area 
to be protected, and with complete disregard of 
their effects upon other areas. The river shackled 
in one direction bursts its bounds elsewhere; fresh 
shackles are applied at the new danger point which 
necessitate the strengthening of the original defences 
and the institution of new ones which would otherwise 
not have been required. The whole arrangement 
can only be described os chaotic.” Many of these 
embankments run at right angles to the big rivers, 
and the railway line whioh also cuts the rivers right 
across their course being insufficiently provided with 
culverts and bridges to drain off the water in flood 
time,- has multiplied the difficulties. Nay more, the 
solicitude of the Government has created fresh 
embankments to protect the railway line which has 
been insufficiently provided with bridges and let-outs. 

The situation created by the floods is becoming 
increasingly menacing, and large areas are verging 
on depopulation, some of the inhabitants, migrating in 
thousands to the Jute mills at Calcutta or to engage 
themselves in the city as domestic servants, some 
ot.hare going to tlio ton gardens of Assam as labourers, 
and others still to the rice fields in Burma. A 
Professor of Economics* who served in Orissa 
commenting on this emigration writes:—“ The 
Oriya emigrant is in any cose lost to his native land 
and is soon absorbed in the population amidst which 
he works. Again, though he manages to keep 
himself* above want, his lot is not exactly happy. 
Having left Orissa under stress and with a defective 
equipment, he is only offered the lowest ami most 
degrading jobs. He becomes a mere cog in the 
industrial machine of Calcutta. He rarely rises to a 
position of trust and responsibility, but is merely 
an instrument of exploitation for the capitalists 
who swell their incomes by cheap and docile labour. 
His loss is nevertheless serious for Orissa as, by the 
emigration of the most steady anti adventurous 
elements, Orissa loses tbo best of its population 
and cornea to be the iumi uf ihe old and the infirm 
living on the bounty of the young men abroad. The 
greatest harm, however, consists in the disintegration 
of family life. Very few Oriya emigrants are in 
a position to take their families with themselves. 

• Prof. H. R. Batboza, M.A., I.US. 
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I need not describe tho moral and social consequences 
of young men living abroad and young women and 
ohildren left behind." 

As regards the problem of flood, it may be that 
large sacrifices have to be made, oiionooiis outlay 
in capital necessitating tho co-operation of many 
parties will be found essential, that any expenditure 
from sources like the Famine Insurance Fund on 
eohemes proposed by the Adams-William Committee 
will be found inadequate and that therefore for a 
permanent solution the people of Orissa should feel 
that it is ultimately they who have to shape their 
future. 

In conclusion, we wish to point out that the move¬ 
ment for linguistic provinces in the country is a 
legitimate aspiration of the people. Tho Andhra 
Movement dates from 1912 after the formation of 
tho Bihar and Orissa Province. The agitation lor 
a Kannada Province commences from 1921 when 
the Congress ordered its own constitution on a 
linguistic basis. Such movements are bound to 
arise as the struggle for freedom increases, and tho 
responsibilities consequent on self-government are 
envisaged. But the history of the Oriya people 
under the British is the story of a long-drawn agony. 
We have mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs 
some of the main problems which have either directly 
arisen from the present state of dismemberment 
or are of such magnitude that only a government 
completely responsive to its requirements can tackle 
them in an adequate measure. We have omitted 
to mention the infinite disabilities to which the 
Oriyas have been subjected, the slow' process of 
denationalisation that is going on in the outlying 
tracts, the dull apathy and indifferenoe to human 
suffering betrayed by the lower classes, and the quiet 
but pathetic Belf-complacency with which people 
have come to depend on government for small 
mercies. This is the surest way of undermining that 
capacity for initiative and tho willingness to undertake 
risks and shoulder responsibilities which is the 
essence of self-determination. We consider too that 
hemmed in amidst such difficulties, it is not surprising 
that the Oriya people were agitating for minor 
benefits at the risk of being parochial and have become 
conscious that unless they achieve a status of their 
own in the future polity of India, their interests will 
not be looked after by any community with whom 
they may be yoked into a province. 

Chapter III. 

Efforts at Union. 

Stress on Language in Earlier Stages. 

The scheme which it is our purpose to present 
will be incomplete without a brief sketch of the 
efforts made from time to time by tho Oriya people 
to get united and to obtain a separate status. Due 
to late annexation of the Oriya -speaking country, 
the importation as membors to subordinate civil 
services of persons belonging to neighbouring races 
and the comparative desuetude into which tho 
Oriya language fell for a long time as a medium of 
instruction in sohools or as a court language, 
was the occasion for repeated complaints on this 
score by the Oriyas. Coupled with the demand for 
recognition of the language, there was the claim 
for preserving the particular system of culture wliich 
corresponded with Oriya. While administrative 
union was envisaged as the proper remedy for putting 
an end to an anomalous position relegating the 
indigenous language to the background and as a 
means of fostering the local literature and culture, 
the revision of provincial boundaries tvus not in 
tho earlier ot ages conceived to be part cf a constitu¬ 
tional experiment or a stage in the evolution of a 
full responsible government. All tho idealism and 
power of sentiment was, however, con c out rat ei l on 
the anxiety to save the Oriya language from this 
uimotuml onslaught by the predominant pecples 
in each of the provinces. 


History till 1912. 

We have described on a previous page the terrible 
neglect of the Government when faced with the 
appalling exigencies of tho groat Orissa Famine. In 
the seventies of the last century, a memorial was sent 
by the people to unite all the Oriya speaking tracts 
under a single administration. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
then Secretary of State for India in 1868, referred 
to the famine as “ furnishing evidenco of tho defects 
of the existing system of Government when exposed 
to the ordeal of a serious emergency ” and suggested 
that Orissa might be separated from Bengal In 
1895 Mr. Cooke, Commissioner of Orissa, proposed 
to extend the boundaries of the Orissa Division 
by the addition of Sambalpur and Ganjam. In 
1902 the Oriyas of Ganjam submitted a monster 
memorial to Lord Curzon who was the Viceroy 
praying that the Oriya-speaking trecta might be 
united “under the Government of Bengal or under 
any one government and one University. “ The 
people of Sambalpur waiter! in deputation on the 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces in 1901 
to pray for union with Orissa, The Central Govern¬ 
ment, however, on the representation of the Central 
Provinces only restored Oriya as the court language 
of the District. In April, 1903, the citizens of 
Cuttack demanded of the Government of India 
that all the outlying Oriya-speaking tracts be amalga¬ 
mated with the Orissa Division in Bengal or that 
Orissa bo raised to n Chief Commissi oners! lip like 
that of Assam retaining the connections of the 
Calcutta High Court and University, “whichever 
of these two measures is, in the opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment, better calculated to secure the advancement 
of the race." The Oriyas were now forming the 
Utkal Union Conference which had been all along 
their premier national institution. The Conference 
was duo to meet on the 30th and 31st December, 
1903. On the 3rd December the famous proposals 
of Lord Curzon were published. It was proposed 
to unite the whole of the Oriya-speaking people, 
both, hill and plain, under the Bengal administration. 
They said :—“ Such a scheme would solve the question 
of language once and for all. This change would 
relieve both the Central Provinces and Madras of 
a troublesome excrescence upon their administrative 
system; anti it would result in handing 'over the 
Oriya problem to one government gjone, on a scale 
and with a unity that would admit of its being treated 
with consistency and efficiency.’' The proposal w as 
supported by the Governments of Bengal and 
Central Provinces, but was opposed by Madras who, 
among other considerations, said that “it. was 
useless to strive after an administration based on 
linguistic uniformity.' 1 The upshot was that Sam- 
baJpur became amalgamated while Ganjam and 
Jeypore were left out. In 1907 representations were 
made to the Royal Commission on Decentralisation 
asking for a Chief Oommissionership for united 
Orissa. While the movement was thus in progress, 
and tho Utkal Union Conference was reiterating its 
demands, and deputations on governors and viceroys 
were being organised, the unexpected announcement 
of tho formation of a new province of Bihar and. 
Orissa greeted the attention of the public in 1911. 
The despatch was hatched in secrecy and in uniting 
Orissa with the new Province made the ostentatious 
claim that the arrangement would well accord with 
popular sentiment in Orissa and added that it * will 
be welcome to Bihar as presenting a sea board to 
the Province.” Thy illusions of certain Assembly 
representatives that this last proposal meant that 
major ports would be opened in Orissa was shattered 
by tho Government, of India. Apparently a sea¬ 
board -..-as to provide tea baths » 

Before Mr. Montagu. 

After the announcement to form the new Province 
was made tho Government of India was approached, 
but they declared that the amalgamation was neither 
necessary nor desirable. From now Orissa s name 
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became tackled to that of Bihar, and a Lieutenant- opposed to the request of the minority representing 
Governor, Sir Charles Bayloy declared that Orissa such a distinctive territorial unit.'* 
would obtain a half of the Government's attention, A safeguard for the minorities in the provincial 
a promise wliich was never fulfilled. When Legislative Councils who intend to move in the 
Mr. Montagu came to India in 1917, the Utkal Union matter has been here provided. But what about 
Committee waited on him and pressed for a united minorities like the Oriyans in four provinces? In 
Orissa with “ an administration of the type which none of the outlying provinces except Madras are 
Bihar and Orissa now has,” or if that be not feasible, the Orivans strong enough numerically to return 
to yoke united Oriraa with Bihar with a view to even a single member to the Provincial legislature, 
develop it as a separate province. In the latter case In the next chapter we shall discuss that this provision 
the Committee asked for a wider representation to has been of no avail even in Madras, where a resolution 
bring Orissa on a level with Bihar. They also urged by an Oriya member was not admitted for discussion, 
that amalgamation should precede Reforms. _ . „ 

Mr . Stnhaa Resolution. 

Sub-Province*. The Government Act was passed in 1919, and 

The ilontagu-Cherosford Report of 1918 wanted before the formation of the new councils under the 
to work out a plan whereby Responsible Government Act, Sir. Sacliidananda Siuhn of Bihar moved in 
would devolve in instalments, and instituted the the old Imperial Legislative Council in February, 
novel plan of “ dyarchy.” Now, dyarchy is a 1920, for a mixed committee of officials and non- 
vertical division of the Governmental machinery, officials to formulate a scheme for amalgamation 
There was also before them the plan of a horizontal of the Oriya-speoking tracts with the present Orissa 
division, viz., to divide the country into small and of the province of Bihar and Orissa. Mr. Sinha 
homogeneous units based on language and race explained that the people of Bihar did not object 
and hand over to these units, called sub-provinces to a separate province for the Oriyas, but that he 
or provincial states, the task of administering the thought the simpler scheme of amalgamation was 
“ transferred " subjects pertaining to the area, more likely to be accepted by the Government. This 
There would be sub-provincial councils, ministers motion received a great deal of support, and among 
responsible thereto, and independent powers of those who favoured amalgamation being the late 
taxation. ‘‘As the State councils developed, more Sir Surendaranath Bannerji, Sir Dinshaw Woelm 
and more functions would be made over to them and Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda. Mr. B. N. Sanaa 
. . . until finally the provincial governments supported the principle of linguistic union but 

disappeared, and the future polity of British India advocated a separate province for the Oriyas. All 
was represented by a series of States enjoying respon- the speakers were for a separate province ultimately, 
sible government.” This plan the authors rejected Mr. Bannerji declared what was too true that 
generally because they did not want to “ unite the representatives of the Oriya-speoking population 
sufficiently difficult task of revising the constitution had no determining voice in matters concerning 
of India with the highly controversial labour of their welfare, "and the evil ia likely to be aggravated 
simultaneously revising the political geography of when the Reform Act comes into operation .” Sir 
the entire country.” In the case of Orissa as also William Vincent speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
Berar the authors recommended an exception to be ment stated that he believed that there was a very 
made and proposed that the reformed provincial great feeling among Oriyas for amalgamation, that 
governments should test popular opinion about the Government was in no sense opposed to an 
such schemes when forthcoming. Thov laid it examination of the question, but that they were 
down that such changes in redistribution of provincial precluded from appointing the Committee because 
areas should be effected through a “ process of it x^s for the reformed Councils to express their 
consent.” The present Section 52 (a) of the Govern- opinion about the matter. He added : “ I am quite 
ment of India Act which embodies this recommends- prepared, however, if I can secure the sanction of 
tion reads:— his Excellency in Council to this course, to have a 

“ The Governor-General in Council may, after full investigation of the facts, to ascertain the views 
obtaining an expression of opinion from the local of the local governments and prepare such materials 
government and the local legislature affected, by for the new Governments as may assist them in 
notification, with the sanction of His Majesty ^arriving at a just decision in this matter.” On this 
previously signified by the Secretary nf State in assurance the mover withdrew his resolution. 
Council, constitute a new governor’s province, or , „ . , „ 

placp part of a governor’s province under the adminis- 1 ,et " «/ Anneal Government. 

tratioji of a deputy-governor to be appointed by The result of this debate and the assurance of the 
the Governor-General, and may in any such cose Government gave a different turn to the Oriya 
apply. with such modifications as appear necessary movement. In Madras, an Oriya member wanted 
or desirable, itfl or any of the provisions of this Act to move the subject in the new Council in 1921 but 
relating to Governor’s provinces, or provinces under it. was not admitted for discussion. A subsequent 
a lieutenant-governor or a chief commissioner, to motion was withdrawn on the Government agreeing 
any such new province or part of a province.” to publish materials in their possession. In 1922, 

The Joint Select Committee which reported to tho same Government ia known to have definitely 
Parliament defines in regard to the “ process of opposed amalgamation and e* en the idea of an 
consent ” mentioned in tho Report.:— —- — ' enquiry in terms of the new Act. They also did not 

“ The Committee have two observations to make consider that it would bo to the advantage of the 
on the working of this clause. On the one hand, country as a whole to create a united Orissa Province, 
they do not think that any change in the boundaries sub-province or even amalgamate tho Oriya tracts 
of a province Bhould be made without due conaidera- with tho Orissa Division in Bihar. In 1921 a 
tion of the viewa of the legislative Council of tho resolution by an Oriya member recommending the 
province. On the other hand, they are of opinion administrative union of all the Oriya-speaking tracts 
that any clear request made by a majority of the under one Government was passed in the Bihar and 
members of a Legislature Council representing a Orissa Legislative Council. And the Government 
racial or linguistic territorial unit for ito constitution nf Bihar did not disfavour amalgamation in 1922, 
under this clause as a sub-province or a separate while it fully recognised the deep semi ment of tho 
province should be taken as n primn facie case on Oriyas of Orissa in the matter. In tho same year 
the strength of which a commission of enquiry might tho Government of the Central Provinces admitted 
be appointed by the Secretary of State, and that it that in Klmriar and PluUjbar the Oriyas wanted 
should not be a bar to tho appointment of such a amalgamation, and that there was a jrrima-fucie 
Commission of inquiry that the majority of the case in its favour. The Bengal Government found 
Legislative Council of’tho province in question is that the Census figures were manipulated in Midnapur. 
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PhUip-Duff Enquiry. 

Tho Government of India in 1924 appointed a 
Committee consisting of two officers, Messrs. C. L. 
Philip and A. C. Duff, to ascertain the desire of 
Madras Orivaa in respect of amalgamation, who 
reported both as regards Jeypoie and Gonjnm as 
follows:—“ Our enquiry has shown that there is a 
genuine, long-standing, and deep-seated desire nn 
the part of the educated Oriya classes of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts of Madras for amalgamation of these 
tracts with Orissa under one administration . 

It is unquestionable that wherever the Oriva rnivats 
have learned something of tho matter, they are entirely 
in favour of amalgamation.” 

In the Assembly. 

At this stage there seems to have been a further 
reference made to the provinces. In February, 
1927, Pandit Neelakautha Das moved in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly for putting all tho Oriya-speaking 
tracts under one local administration. Tho Home 
Member revealed during the debate that both the 
Central Provinces and Madras Governments opposed 
amalgamation, and the Bihar and Orissa Government 
wanted to moke sure that the additions to its territory 
should be financially solvent. He expressed his 
sympathy with the aspirations of the Orivaa, and 
stated that the position was not quite satisfactory 
and that the tracts would be transferred if financial 
considerations made it possible to take such a step. 
The resolution was then withdrawn. 

Mr. U. M. Sen. 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa in 1927 
deputed one of its officers to investigate into the 
finances of Ganjam, and that gentleman reported 
that there would be an annual deficit of 11£ lakhs 
because of Ganjam. We shall discuss tho financial 
aspect of the matter in a subsequent chapter, and 
therein will be shown how the standards adopted 
by this officer are incorrect. 

The Utkal All-Parties Conference held on the 
7th December, 1928, attended by representatives 
of all sohools of opinion has definitely demanded a 
separate province, and also asserted that the finances 
of the united Orissa Province would suffice her needs. 
The resolutions passed by Jho Conference are given 
as an appehdix to this Scheme. The administrative 
aspect of the problem and matters arising therefrom 
will be discussed in the next two chapters. 

Chapter IV. 

The Demand fob a Separate Province. 
Demands Jrom Time to Time. 

We have seen in the previous chapter tliat wliile 
the demand for amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking 
tracts received a uniform and insistent emphasis 
from the outset* claims for the creation of n separate 
province have been made since 1903. That year 
the citizens of Cuttack wanted a “ Chief Cnmmis- 
sionership like that of Assam ” but advanced it os 
an alternative proposal. In 1907, before tho Decen¬ 
tralisation Commission, a demand for a Chief Commis- 
iionersliip was mode. Before Mr. Montagu in 1917 
the Committee of the Utkal Union Conference put 
fonvard the demand for a united Orissa and for 
“ an administration of the type which Bihar and 
Orissa now lias.” The Conference sitting alter the 
M. C. Report was published, declared in 1918 that 
“unless a separate province under a Governor-in- 
Council and a legislative assembly with an elected 
non-official majority be given to the united Oriya- 
su pa king tracts, the proper solution of the question 
cannot he fulfilled.” It is obvious that, till the 
questions of responsible government and provincial 
autonomy worn definitely in view main sjrtsfi was 
laid on the union of the Oriya-speaking tracts, but 
the claims to a separata province were mentioned 
unerringly at the same time. 


Separate Province as Amalgamation. 

As late as February, 1827, Pandit Nilkantha Daa 
asked in the Assembly for amalgamation, but pointed 
out that nothing less than a separate province would 
satisfy the Oriyas. Tho Government then stated 
that this 'question of a separate Province needed 
further enquiry being obviously a more serious matter 
than amalgamation. VV^e concede that it is so, but 
the Oriyas never made u secret of what they wanted. 
Amalgamation was sometimes advanced by politicians 
only as either a necessary first step or with a view to 
obtain roady acceptance because it was a simpler 
proposition. But if the Oriya movement should be 
brought into line with tho Swaraj Constitution, it 
should bo unmistakably pointed out that we want 
a separate province to shape our own future and to 
shoulder our own burdens winch recent history has 
pointed out were capable of being borne by no others, 
A point has sometimes been made that tho pulitioiaus 
of Orissa are not united as to what they want, whether, 
it should be amalgamation or a separate Province. 
We consider this entirely beside the issue as there 
has never been want of unanimity as to how Orissa 
should be governed under a liberal constitution. 
The Conference of the All Parties in Utkal which 
appointed the signatories to the present scheme 
has after deliberate consideration ruled out the 
question of merely stopping at amalgamation. We 
do not see why the Oriyas should perpetually be 
yoked with a predominant and overwhelming partner 
in a province. It is in no spirit of antipathy to 
particular provinces that we make this claim : we 
feel that it is time that our right to self-determination 
be definitely asserted and recognised and that the 
risks and responsibilities as much as tho glories 
incident to the creation of a separate status be fully 
taken over by this ancient people. The Oriyas in 
the present Orissa Division are only a seventh 
numerically in the province of Bihar and Orissa, 
and the position wiU hardly bo altered by adding 
to the province a population as strong as that of 
the Orissa Division in point of numbers. Already 
the financial argument has been advanced that neither 
the Orissa Division nor the Ganjam District pa}' then* 
way. The implication undoubtedly is that the 
extreme solicitude alone of the present Bihar .and 
Madras Governments had been responsible for" the 
well-being of the Oriyas and that otherwise their 
resources cannot suffice their needs. Without antici¬ 
pating the arguments to be adduced in a succeeding 
chapter, we must say tliat nothing is bound to 
perpetuate the inferiority cf tho people concerned 
tiian this assertion. A Government is not entitled 
t-o advance this argument after a century and a quarter 
of its rule, singularly marked by neglect. If it hod 
been mindful of the best interests of the people, 
Orissa would not have been faced by serious problems 
like flootls, her appalling poverty, lack of facilities 
for education, general or specialised, an increasing 
death rate, depopulation of certain areas, emitnation 
in thousands of its youthful sections, with nil the 
conseijuences moral and material. A lew minor 
adjustments or palliatives made to .satisfy local 
agitation will but postpone the day of a final solution. 
The best of us are not quite free from tliat morass 
of pessimism which is so detrimental to corporate 
elToit or new enterprise. The unrelieved lot of a 
public worker in Orissa is very often to engage liimself 
in the solution of her poverty and to relievo the effect 
of her floods. But even the best non-official efforts 
consummate a small solution only. A quiet self- 
complacency has come over the educated Oriya, 
and the masses of the population are betraying a 
dull apathy to suffering, not to speak of co-operative 
effort. Tim process has got to be arrested, and the 
present arrangement is least calculated to advance 
the position. Delay at ]>cst only postixmes the evil, 
while it very uflwi gives rise to new complications 
requiring new cffoit to tackle them. The situation 
needs a comprehensive understanding of the problem, 
a proper programme, and the application of extra- 
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ordinary remedies. We do not think that judging 
from past history, the present provincial governments 
can develop any tiling better than caution and 
tinkering with small details. Even if thore is a 
change by broad basing the government on a demo* 
cratio franchise without the needed, territorial 
distribution, jt will not be possible to work, actuated 
with that dominant feeling of Orissa’s interests, 
which is now urgently called for, all tho more insis¬ 
tently because of past neglect. Yoked with over¬ 
whelming numbers of sister nationalities the problem 
of Oriya progress assumes in all the four provinces 
tlie unwholesome aspect of seeking the remedy to 
minor grievances, if not of an attempt to gain fishes 
and loaves of offioe, which is very demuralising- 

The Question of a Sub-Province Examined . 

We do not think either that our problem is capable 
of satisfactory solution if what is known as a sub- 
orovinoe be instituted. We have already indicated 
what in broad outline this proposal meant to the 
luthors of the Indian Constitutional Reforms. The 
issence of the .plan of sub-provinces is dyarchy 
vith a horizontal division of functions along territorial 
ine added to the present anomalous and difficult 
lysfcem. Even official opinion does not declare that 
lyarchy has been suooeesful these eight years while 
nost of those who had worked the transferred 
iepartments under the system have condemned it. 
Vnd this, quite apart from the stigma to the nation 
attached in “ training ” in, and in the offering of 
uoceesive stages of, responsible government. In 
sonsonance with advanced political opinion, we are 
or provincial autonomy, consistent with the presence 
>f a strong Central Government. Dyarchy is con¬ 
stant with Provincial Autonomy, and a Sub- 
Province can exist only if there is dyarchy. We 
mh this simple truth could have been realised in 
ertain quarters. If a Sub-Province be formed, 
ve anticipate that subjects like Public Works, 
Education, Local Self-Government, Agriculture, would 
>e transferred in the first instance for administration 
>y the Sub-Provincial Government with the aid of 
l Sab-Provincial Legislature. We are already familiar 
rith the practical effect of a so-called joint purse 
«i the progressive transferred departments in the 
irovinces. In fact the division of heads of revenue 
>etween the Central and Provincial governments, 
he juxtaposition in which excise was placed with 
> subject like education, and the all-India agitation 
or prohibition which affected excise revenues of 
he provincest the commencement of the Reformed 
onatitution, all these factors taken cumulatively 
lave adversely affected the chances of dyarchy, 
'he proposal of o sub-province does in no way improve 
he position. Thirdly, an arrangement where not 
illy the Central Government but also the Provincial 
pvemment will be an additional controlling authority 
iver the actions of the Sub-Province is least to be 
eaired. And then, tho creation of a Sub-Province 
rithin a province presumed the formation of other 
lub-Provinces therein. Let us take the illustration 
f Behar and Orissa. Let us suppose tho .outlying 
lriy» tracts are added to Orissa, and Orissa is then 
onstituted a Sub-Province. Should not Behar be 
lade a Sub-Province ? But Beliar has never wanted 
o be a Sub-Province. Our poiut is that if only 
no section like Orissa in Behar and Orissa be made 
, Sub-Province, tho Provincial Council at the top, 
whatever ingenious arrangement be proposed, will 
cquire control of some sort over the affairs of the 
ub-Province, which, it is obvious, no advocate 
f the system desires. There would be in the Sub- 
Vo vince three sets of officers, two of which are not 
iider the control of the Sub-Province. Even if 
n elaborate system bo adopted for allocating funds 
r dividing bee'Is of revenue bet ween a Province 
nd Sub-Province, for co-ordination and control of 
motions, and for collection of taxes, with all the 
amplications that tho administrative aspect involves, 
r e are confronted with the outstanding status of 


inferiority of such a Sub-Provinco. Nor would the 
situation be improved by the presence of a handful 
of Orissa representatives in the Provincial Council. 
Occasions of conflict on the score of finance between 
the Provincial Council and the Sub-Province will 
multiply and the conflicts this time will assume a 
racial character, leading not to tho consummation 
of that Indian unity which we all seek in the sphere 
of a democratic government but to a very different 
position. In fact, a Sub-Province, if it is not to 
furnish scope for miscliief, will remain a dignified 
edition of on organ of local self-government like a 
District Board. We are aware that the failure of 
the Government to pursue tho suggestion of the 
authors of tho M. C. Report to create a Sub-Province 
at an early date after the C OUilc ds of 1921 were 
formed, was only in keeping with their policy of 
indifference towards the interests of the Oriyaa and 
was not tho result of anxiety as to the success of 
this now experiment. The protracted correspondence 
which they carried on during these nine years since 
Mr. Sinha’s motion in tbo old Imperial Legislative 
Council betrayed the truth of this remark. Each 
Provincial Government seemed to vie with the other 
as to how little it should give. The Madras Govern¬ 
ment shut its eyes to the repeated representations 
which they received year after year from Madras 
Oriyaa, propounded theories as to the language of 
Madras Oriyaa being different from that of the 
Oriyas of Orissa, and went to the length of asking 
to bo reimbursed for the cost of buildings whioh 
they had created in Gan jam. The Government of 
the Central Provinces during these years has made a 
somersault in going back upon their own recommenda¬ 
tions. But this by the way. 

Proposal for a Separate Minister. 

A fourth proposal, of a novel character, remains 
to be mentioned. The proposal is of Mr. Madhusudan 
Das, C.I.E., once Minister of the Bihar and Orissa 
Government. Instead of a Sub-Province, ho wanted 
an Oriya Minister in charge of the transferred depart¬ 
ments pertaining to Orissa. Apart from the novelty 
of the plan, the assumption that all the subjects 
could be administered by a single Minister goes 
against the proposal. The administration would 
practically be in the hands of a number of secretaries 
not responsible to any legislature, and even the 
minister is not mentioned as being responsible to 
the members from Orissa in the Council. But if 
the latter is provided in the constitution, a further 
anomaly will be created. While the Orissa minister 
inay not enjoy the confidence of the Orissa members, 
ho may win other votes in the council, so that 
practically ho will be at the mercy of votes of persons 
belonging to places with whose transferred subjects 
the minister has nothing to do. On the other hand, 
so far as the Orissa portion is concerned, a bureaucracy 
worse than what the existing machinery provided 
would be brought into being. We see no reason why 
this anomalous state of affairs should be brought 
into existence in the attempt to safeguard Orissa’s 
interests. We cannot think that this would conduce 
to democracy and believe this is worse than the 
solution offered by a Sub-Province. 

We clearly see the need of forming a separate 
Province. The fact that there ore provinces in 
India with long experience of government should 
not render it necessary that we should begin our 
career with an “ instalment ” or “ a stage" of 
responsibility, nor is there any reason to think that 
our progress, instead of being based on the lessons 
furnished by the experience of other provinces, should 
be extended ovei as nv»ny years as it has taken 
them to arrive at the present stage of development. 
Wo have indicated that mere amalgamation will 
only put off the solution of the outstanding question 
which the sons and daughters of Orissa alone arc 
competent or bound to achieve. Makeshifts like 
the creation of a sub-province will multiply constitu¬ 
tional difficulties without effectively or at all solving 
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INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION. 


Scheme for Separate Province for Uxkal. 


[Continued. . 


Statu* of the Administration and other matters. 

The status of the administration for this 16 millions 
of population should be a Governor’s Province. The 
Governor 1 should be appointed by the Governor-^ 
General in Council os recommended by the supple¬ 
mentary Report of the Neliru Committee. The 
Provincial Executive should consist of three ministers 
appointed by the Governor. The Governor should 
Belecfc the Chief Minister and appoint others only 
on his advice. We have accepted the provision 
of a uni-camorol legislature for the provinces con¬ 
sisting of a number of members calculated at the 
rate of one per 100.000 of population, and a bi-cameral 
system for the Central government, the upper house 
being elected by the provincial Councils. ■ The 
present system of a circuit High Court at Cuttack 
should be continued, but which High Court of a 
neighbouring province should in the future exercise 
control may be determined by eliciting popular 
opinion. We favour the formation of a Supreme 
Court. So long as a separate High Court is not 
established for Orissa, we propose that the Supreme 
Court should have jurisdiction over disputes concern¬ 
ing the Orissa Feudatory States, 

There should be no Divisional Commissioners. 
The Officer in charge of the States should be appointed 
by the Govemor-in-CounciL A University for Orissa 
should come into existence, which should put 
emphasis on studies relating to Orissa’s natural 
resources and her language, arts, and crafts. As 
the University will have to serve both British Orissa 
and Orissa States a way should be found of consti¬ 
tuting the governing body on the elective principle 
of not only giving representation to graduates, the 
legislative council, and local bodies, but also to donors 
from the Feudatory States. The proposed Orissa 
Chamber of Princes should be provided with repre¬ 
sentation on the governing body. 

There should be universal addJt franchise to the 
legislature, and a candidate for electiou must have 
attained 21 years of age. There shall be reservation 
of seats in the legislature for Mussalmans on the 
proport gui of their population with tha right to 
contest additional seats. This resorvati cm shaft be 
for ten years and the matter may lie reconsidered 
after the expiry of the peripd. The term of the 
provincial council should be five years. 

The maximum salary of the Governor shall be 
Sixty Thousand Rupees while the Ministers should 
be paid Thirty-Six Thousand Rupees. 

Chapter VI. 

The Financial Aspect. ^ 

The Financial Consideration is of Recent Origin. 

The creation of a separate province of Orissa has 
reoently been discussed in tho country, and the All 
Parties Conference held at Lucknow in August last 
has assented to the proposal if the Oriva-speaking 
people “ are able or are prepared to bear the financial 
burden which is incidental to separation.*' This 
declaration assumes two things, viz., that either the 
present revenues of the Oriya-speaking ^country 
do not satisfy all its needs, and the deficit of the burden 
is borne by the present provincial governments in 
whoso jurisdictton the Oriyas _ive; or, that the income 
just balances the expenditure so far ns the provincial 
finances are concerned, and that the cost of equipping 
the new government with offices and residences and 
the additional establishment have to be met from 
now “ources, which in this instance the Conference 
suggests should be tho people concerned by means 
of Additional taxation; or, further still, that will 
the present deficits if any and the additional cost 
of forming a new government should be so borne. 

It is needless to point out that this opinion of the 
Conference has not been founded on any examination 
of the finances of Orissa. But apart from this 
objection, we confess that this apotheosis of the 
financial consideration has been recently imported. 


and that even the government has till now never 
adopted this line of argument. Of course, it has 
been reported that- the Bihar and Orissa Government 
has expressed its unwillingness unaided to undertake 
tho task of administering Oriya tracts transferred 
from Madras unless a way was found to reimburse 
them for the supposed deficit of the tracts proposed 
to be transferred. We do not consider this attitude 
entirely unreasonable, for both tho provincial legis¬ 
lature and the Central Government hove to be 
consulted bj r them, however much we may desire 
that a bold policy should be adopted on their own 
initiative by the Bihar and Orissa Government. 
Neither the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
(in .para. 246) nor the Report of the Joint Select 
Committee of the Government of India Bill (Recom¬ 
mendation on Clause 15) nor Sec. 62a of the present. 
Government of India Act lay down any condition 
as to the financial question. This is not to Bay that 
the financial question is not at all important. Our 
contention is that it should not supersede other very 
vital matters which form the prime consideration 
in respect of the Oriya demand. Under the circum¬ 
stances we regret exceedingly the deoi^on of the 
All Parties Conference on the subject, while we readily 
concede that the question of finance has to be 
examined preliminary to amalgamation and creation 
of a provincial status. 

Orissan Finances in olden times. 

Before examining the question of finance, we should 
first like to allude to the historical fact that Orissa 
like several other administrative units was in the past 
in the full enjoyment of an autonomous government 
both self-contained and officient. We do not make 
this reference with a view to obtain a solution from 
the past as to the exact question which immediately 
needs a solution but wish to make out that both 
history and sentiment are in our favour and the 
experiment of a separate province is not proposed 
to be made in the dark. We find from the account of 
Orissa by Hunter that a substantia] surplus was in 
most ca&es the invariable rule when the Kings of 
'Orissa governed. Dr. Hunter asserts (see Orissa, 
VoL 1, p. 325, et seq.) that under the native dynasty, 
the revenue sufficed to support ah administration 
infinitely more minute and as regards its higher 
officials infinitely higher paid than at present under 
British control. He says (ibid) : “ Under the Hindu 
prinoes it supported, besides, a peasant militia of 
300,000 men and a regular army of 50,000 foot, 10.000 
horeo, and 2,500 elephants. We know from tho 
Mussalm&n annalists that the Orissa King could at 
a moment’s notice take the field with 18,000 horse 
f and foot. But the public works of the Hindu Dynasty 
attest the magnitude of their resources in a way that 
admits of no dispute. Thirty or forty thousand 
pounds* were not considered extravagant for an 
ordinary temple. The accumulations of one monarch 
(Anang Bliim Deo) arc stated at £1,296,750 and tiom 
this he set apart £406,230 (1,500,000 marhs of gold) 
for.the holy edifice of Jagannath. A similar magnifi¬ 
cence surrounded the private life of the Orissa Kings. 
Their five royal residences * (Kataks) still live in 
popular tradition.” And Raja Narasinha Deo spent 
for the building of the Black Pagoda at Itnnarnk an 
amount no less than the revenue of twelve years. 

Provinces not Independent Fiscal Units. 

Before considering the present revenue and expen 
diture of the Oriya-speaking tracts, it is well to bear 
in mind a few general considerations. The provinces 
in India aro admittedly the creations of mere admini¬ 
strative exigencies, having, grown in a haphazard 
fashion. They have been considered as independent 
political entities only recently. The supreme, central 
government was in existence long before. Even when 
tho provinces began, to function, they acted simply 

* Dr. Hunter wrote in 1872, and tho appropriate 
value in modem terms should be taken to arrive nt 
a proper figure. 
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t»li ; *!l;-t they am n il aJ! npi.dly develop-’d >‘r evni 
e .j'ahi - of iii'-Tira nl lines oj >unultnnemis pro^usfi, 
t-iim- lh"ii- j-o.- .ihilitn-s of new r» v-’ime lesonucs me 
n]-o unUu'-v n and uiu-’itliM d. .-Inmld not bo over¬ 
looked. W'rli the J,ysti'in if .issi-jmi-. Ills by t I'.C 
f.'eutrsil -jov.-t iiiiii-Ml lists t-' be depr- .uled ns r. pf'rinu- 
nei t- ariaiujein-’i.t aff- i tiller tin- .dm nt .--'IimiiIii irney 
of tli' [irovinees, til-- na-ihod ..f [uovineial enntii- 
loitimi-; wd! impair the cri'dit of tin.- nmi-al pivmi- 
ir.enl h-tth in-iiU* and out--Mi: the court iv and 
e..i»s-..j:,ei-tly in ripiiiily undisiiablo. \\> th*‘rc!ote 
<l>* not think it iidv;: able even if possible to abandon 
th-’ [!ii*"io'-i:S to tln ii om 11 ih viei s of enhancing 
fbeji .---vI**iiii'-s. 'I he insistent demand for jam ineial 
1 : si -j t • {iiijiitioniy iniL’h: jm! {jennir t! at " w.itehfui 
liiiyht "f a •■•‘ttirnon eent-sd ynveinm.-nt-. supten-e 
;i- it v..;i be so|-i jit-u.s" in the rk-velopn.enf al 
ru-ols t-f i-ncli [U'ljvniM’. \b; theiefoii- einsidei' it, 
n«-i’i fisaiy Lo »ut-*r thi- lift'.* of m nniimt when fedrra- 
!l--ii i-ii a j a;-.- in 1 1 it- air. and ue ure partn ulnHv 
aiatified i-i had that the Nehru Kt-pmi endorses the 
setitjise-i't- that ii h m t iibsnlute f< tleitliimi thai 
i lit: I’lMiii:*-) should have u view. 

Hut u 1 ii - j.-i rut stmuhn-i! w' ur/f-i.-r i.fn'sj'iiy, 

'IT ii* '( ill's: mu of lii.ancial self sullit i'-i.ey i he; efi-i 
is he.-i-i with limitations of a fm.damcr.tid ehanu-ter. 
Indi.'i has nine tnjveni-uV pfionnecs and si'* hnek 
Wind pi'*-vinees. T!;. s-- baej.-v.mil r r ovincert, few 
iiistiini i*. oiielit Tim to l.iliehind in the stundurd of 
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les-.nii-.-i ... 

Xmf f i* n ut «».•;/«* <■/ risirn. 
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»St 'iif.Mi: mil Secaiiatk riinvixin u»a Uti:ai.. 


[ I '-.nji/ll.c*/. 


Orintfi lH.-inivn. 

In 132.7 - 2ti Hu* revenues stood n«- follows for the 
Ori.?:<;\ Divi-ion — 

In 1 iiixlis 
of JlujK'rj*. 


I.rtinl Hevenue ... ... ... ... 30.M 

K *£<■:,.*.31. Ml 

Stamps ... ... ... ■ 1 - - -1 

Forests ... ... ... ... ... 3.74 

Minos and Misoellimouun ... ... O.fil 

.rails . 0.3:; 

Uc^isr rulirm ... ... ... ... 1.73 

Lii’v, .luUna?. Poii’<\ Medi¬ 
cal, K^uda and Lbiiidiut!* . 2.02 


Tot nl ti r , dip:-t. revenue its. 83.21 
.-]>/»/ on 1 ho basis <>F flu** c*»np’n:iliv-* 
p*-:.illation of the Mrion Division ami 

ui I’nlmr and Orissa, i>iw>sctic/d/7 *4 
Iln % undistributed iweirne ... Ks. .7.02 

Ti■!nl Kcvi.iilm ... Rs». 88.23 

TliD Total does nt.t. take into acviMinl the nrcipt*) 
under Ir.cal for the year-!, of Us. 4,70 lakhs. The 

recent. land revenue settlement.-'. jusl conch ided ait? 
e\]jv<.L‘.'(l in yiflii about Us. 10 lakhs. As to further 
iie-reastin revenue, «’.} iifiti* that- the twenties of tho 
Orissa division ’.vi'ic; cali-wlnuul once in 1022 and a 
soouid tiiiir after 1020. During these lunr years, 
while Hu* levennos of tin- entire pr'e. iia'a incre&jnL 
fi-otii U>. 443 lakhs c<■ Its. 570 lakh.-:, those nf tho 
Orissa divisi-n rose Cu.m 73 lakhs to >*v| lakhs. Tim 
ineivii.n' paiaiTitage i.> less in tin* Oi iss.i di\i>iun. 
tiut- ve think that, cuttsidciin" the n.-rmul im-ren.-e 
tiio rev--nties of the Ori-se division would swell to ut. 
Ion-a. I lb lakhs by lOol when the first deecnnium lifter 
the Kcf»nns would ha*, been ccunpieied. 

iMj;uj s.irutu*. 

■ In the uli.-.-nee oi data for expendilme. we *.hal] 

. Uk- lithar t .oviTitir.em’s that in 

l!'2.'i-2ii ii'i ie lin.i 1 17} lakhs of d: th-it in the Oii *vi 

Dii :•■!* t: niter taking into account- the umijstii'.nii.-d 
vxj.v! ii;>i!i* at. orv-saveiith of t-la- provincial loud. 
Tins iiiidislt ihiilt >1 .■Npcnditv.ro id-, s for he.id- 
ijM.nrei 1 clmrtre*!. tiie i ■'ovorimr. tIts- K\«-cmive, tins 
I-eyi-d.uure. the Si-ei—tariaf, the h.-ads of the d-j set- 
rr.ents arid ;i share >■( ihe Hicii (Vain. U'e hnvo said 
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: ■ no iii'.'b in'iu otiicr revonw’.-. '■m»c«- iNJl. th«: I'n.-t 
all iw.-v.- \\u:ks 1 ■■({idred for the system has l.i-eii jiu-l 
from revenue. Wo d«j uol . 1 c wiiy tin- iittiiic gumra- 


tjtiii of (iriss-l should ho penali-a-d for the u'Kiuk'S. 
i-onM'iini-lv aoijuivsriil in hy u trovei 11 »-*• n: wl:j. li 
v.«‘sifc cut ol its w ay t>< evini'o si [ii-itmie f .>1 the 
irisfminiio:! of a ])ii'*ut-.* ooiupatij . If this uivnnt ho 
ivmiiird, H rru.'iiSipwhich is huit- oveidi:v. the 
liiiaiievs of Os-is^a d- nskm hv l f j31 would ho mon* 
than : If-suilii ieiit. 

Gtmjntti J ns'i-.c/. 

The fh’fuft’S r-f tin* Cunjnni District are avaihd ie 
from aiivWi rs t*> iutovpoiliiliens oy S;t. Ui'W .unit h 
member »>i the Madras I’o-imil and a •■iL'ivitory 
m thisi ropni". The Miuirus ^oveininotiT }’:i- vml.id 
owl, an avri-i!"!* of ineomc nnd f.\poni!it ai ■* for t he 
distrift. dmint: tin* tince yoai-s lfiL'3-2: !-.■ 
and olnuv.-ii tlmi rov-iiuo of tin- wis.'.v fintriel is 
K.s. *1.7. K.J iukhs while *:■>.; •••ndif m e is K.-. 77. Ml hihlis. 
71r. L T . 71. Sen of th« Uoiii-.r l lovormit-or woik.d '.n» 
wlmt- lie calls "standard dvures “ whu'h an- t ■ . t.i I!; ■ 
<iivnn*cd [ri.’a Uu-ul c-onditi"iis or the .-x■ ifii.-riee 
the? Madras l Jnverniurnt. itsnlf. Sji. I'd ■.ismuth I >ns 
hu-s siono minutely mt-n t.iiv iimtter, and shown both 
on flic* basisci the pAvriwueiit.'s fi-rmos, the Adnjiui.o 
trntivo, Kvport.^, and statisti>-s ohLaincn fi-.-m dejuut- 
rnontnl otnoc-r in the distiirt that there is in ;:i>ti'iry- 
t inn for departing very much from the data euntnini-d 
in the? Madras Dovcrnmrnt’s replies to i: = ^ interpel¬ 
lations of February, 1D-<?. and Soj;ton:h‘*v. ]f*2s. \7'o 
havo ftdt.prc 1 7rr. Din's figuros end do not think it 
n«>i* v s«-nry to dnd it err. by item of Mr. Sen's *-irois. 
The position stands thus :— 
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0.07 

0 07 

0.07 

ll. I»i 

j D.IO 

*1. 10 

IS. Misct>ildiin>ii!< di-par:moms 

o. OS 

1 o.ns 1 

U - OS 

0.0.7 

; HAM 

o. o.l 

111. Civil works ... ... ... | 

i 

U.I3 

0. i . ! 

o.l.l 1 

2.71 

(i. nd 

\ Vi fir is 

7. S and !*). 

20. S'lporiinuu.itA'O ... ... \ 

0.ft« 

".os i 

it. OS 

i 1-3" ! 

1.33 

1 .33 

21. ... iind j-iiniirij ... j 

i J. i.i:* 


ll. ns j 

ii.no 

11.411 

0. 10 

22. Mi.irvli.-noijUs ... ... j 

u. 10 

i 

ll. In 

o.n:j 

o.n:: ! 

(l.u3 


its. •!.“». SI j 

K:..:o>.n;; ;lt.02.!**i 

1 laklrt. 

R-.37.sl 1 

i 

Hi. 1.7. 14 | Rs.12. -7!* 

, I.-ikli- - . 


fiunmmry. 

Ah r#*r tiVMiMj!- of ihroo yi’u-s f. ■ r 1923-24 n> 1 l>2A 20 
Mr. .Sen’n Aiu^v.-atvl Standard 
Our caiinuitt-?... 


ll"»vi|its. 

Rs. 1 3.S4 laklt* 
Hs. :iS... 
P.s. 52. :m „ 


lis. 37. SI lakhs 
li.<. 4.”. ] ! „ 

it*. 12.50 


• This iiicludcii p\pcndii\m*—Gvrif'rj.l AdminEst ration. 

\ This includis i-.'qicnditurO under 41 Civil W’. rks which is It* in 1*1 livrvi. 
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INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION. 


Si'ii emjc roll Skjwkatk Pimivince foh Utk ai.. [ Oj / itinu - u. 


Central shuiil l he* discreetly hik! benefi¬ 

cently exora-ed to bring tho i cmn mu: v.vliare .if 
(he* Olivas i'i tIt-voi «>t‘ ndvanned jo-minccs. Ill 
the Nehru ih |n=rt mid in ihi* resolute-ns of tho All 
Parlies belli N'.W. I-'i o*ui' r Prox inn* and 

ihiluohifiit!. are prop, soil to be: governors’ 

provinces. Their iimtncitt) positions stands Ulna in 

1MB-27 

/iVl'CU «•:. -H -/it are. 

N'.W. L’ln’itirr SO. 2 InUis. is.**.:} lakhs (of which 
JVjX'imv. Km. Ii'J lukhs is poli- 

t-i«■.»1 exi a-nditiuv). 

... 2 1. 02 lakhs. 82. TJ lakhs. 

Judg; il front Atkatsvi-r standards. mini the point 
of view if population, education and : c\\ mi s, de-pit* 
till tlm J:nm!ii*:*|'.* resulting from Ion;- u~gk*« t, Oibsit 
deserves a far hotter treatment., con.-dst'.r.l with iier 
liisiorv. ]t ( 'r t> .iilition.-: and her espiiatinns. We 
noto ton i ii:*t, the Madras Cu ngrrss of P>27 ili'i not 
taiilni a* ,.' :j.-.:;mnptiiins about financial d.-units when 
they ree:.iiinifiu!i*il the funmitinu of ull Vtktil J'n«. 


vine.*. Ii i-; hut ri.dit. that the begey finance 1.. 
oiif* fur all n-mtived and n more optimist'-e \ i>*sv taken 
by tiir.se Ci'ii'irii' >i. We l,*r thai linguist 

ili.stiib.it' ";: of pinviiM i; should not be made c. u- 
ditiun.il on rp..‘-lions '<f finance, for it. is really tlio 
principle <•; self-d-.-tunuim.i ion v. liieii is in\ civril in tins 

pi’I.JHISll!. 

lb Das. 

L.XKNU.MiN A I’.AYaN NajI;.\ 

N <■:i-: t.ak .i.vfi.' a I >.\. 
l.x.vc \ta.i Mrs Hit A. 

1 I X K K».!• tjSHN A AI A J. V'i*A 11. 
.Vamiakisouf Pw. 

M cn; i; a d a i*r as a n Das 
.Tapi'iaa I id an i; a l: .*. j. 
IjINuaiia.t Panic; k ah;. 
JiiswANMJH Das. 

.lot nr: Du a na n via n A i:;.\ ■■* v a . 

n.\i:!IANATU Path 
KaM X.IP. IYAX M'SK.1. 

X i it.vx.r a x Patn *.: i<. 

Coi-AHA NDHI' 1 ''ilJVt DHI.'KI. 


Memorandum submitted by B. N. MISRA, Barrister-at-Law, Ex-IVI.L.A. 
(Orissa Division). 


T leriwith b'-r to enclose u iriemeiaiuliur. fm the 
Aninb.arimtiuii of the Oriyu-sj leaking-truei-s under 
on.* ot tin* existing Provinces preferably under Bihar 
and '..ii'u-o.i. to avoid the enibarassitio quest ion of 

Kit ! ill*’ 1 .*. 

1 n o 1 hardly mention that tlv- pdiH-iple of framing 
l’r■■.'Vii.e.r-s on Linguistic Ibis:; hi.o l.-vn admitted oil 
-idi I.C., thr Kovernu'eni of India, liritid^ 

l’e.-liainr-’Cr. tlu: National OiaiTi^ .if India aid by 
;>!’■ a iui.-nt and advanced l'niii :.-!.»,*s= \n:d Pulitifill 
Lr.-.-:; ;..f India and Kngland. 

l:i i\im<* ti.e format inn •.:* a M.ptirate I'iia ince 
foe 0:i«.»u is (’raided which will be must wi-i«->mo to 
tl, • plr, the Province nucht to be forna'd of tlif: 
Drdish bisnicf of Puri, Cuttack, Saiuiuilpur 

iNo'.ihlfiuini and An>nd from th.* P;-. \ ii.uii of j.h A. U. 

. , Plr.iliJi.tr, Khfiriar, Pad::i:q*':r. £'i.a.alraj-ur, 
Mi.!':■<!.::dn tivir. t!te Central P.■jr,v-. 

e) Ca.ijan: District fv. ; h the- r*> .-rjiiit-u of 

i "ii ,■*’!. 1 a:id. N.-: aincputta T.t!..-,-. :-fcyp<.,r in tho 
\ •• i:'i"T ?!‘oui lin- I 1 .--.vine- -f Mii.lrrtf!. 

(.'.in: ii S di-iiv:sini: j." j * i". u.-.i- .•! \i.. 

.iivi :-'ii rs i.i Ji> rgill. 

And States of i'i !lar.-n,(. Nar.Tiig 

<: J.vd'pnr from i .P. f . v.ith {lie ”4 States 

Chi«!a now exist* no b d.issa. 

1; is :i .■■nee:fully submitfed that thf to,-;,, pujiula- 
i m and ):n-:i.. o will justify ilurri>.*ii-aj »»f a 
■o ti tue Pi'n viiv:**. 

Tl.«'- ron-.! :ie:ioti of OH -a v. i!» be us f.-dows :— 
Kw:iii\i* (lowmincn' : .v •.■■vern .a with lj 
>H:'-i.'te!s cl-! .'a iium th>- m -lab *;■< of rlie 

f ;i«.!:ifne without- im.x eve^nw ('uimeil. 

Ib..t ■' • '• -i.ncil viM ei..; <.■: .is :u. ■ m-anbcrA 
t:.:- u..;.-.!-.' ‘i ui and imp >» !.;•«.• <•; ih«- Piovinee 
d ru..:i.U. 

f'.-.r :i '. ionev's j.. .• n .*?.tabh huu-Mt will bo 

,d -li.dn'd and mere*.*'! in ii.- 'i Me*' -e > f tie* Kxr-eu. 

The Ni ..*-'S - f .hi- 11 1 : !i;i< i i. will i;.w- the sniie.- 
;v;h:s and i.i:vileg.*s n.s e:.; ) y t: **:n subjevt 

-i. f.i.eir aihLiatimi-; an.I :.y general 

i vill he .ur iv 1 . i I’..hi i-M:isid( inti- n 

for ail * he India;. fftate<. 


KKUAHi’iM': i h is Union of Ontv.* Sri: ak’m. 
'['waits. 

The .scheme fur the Amuigmrsti<>n of the ‘.niya- 
Speaking.Tracts is pending before the C-ovcilun. n, of 
India fur a very long period. Mo--; hkcly Keruurs of 
the several Provincial Covrrnn.eins will .-non ■..n-h 
tho flovei-miiont of Tudia’s Olh.e and timil .he:.-i n 
by Ili.s K>:(•(.*!leiu-.y’.- <loverrunont is n’;.\:«nedy a’A.h'. d 
for by the people ':i , no.eined. ■ 

A biief .survey vl tho Oiiya eo .taiy v.ii! i*i.nvim-o 
your l-'ornininsinii: hut no other ;>ai: - f ludiu i :s .--.;ch 
a l'-::g-srsmding-.Jrievnm:e as ti;-; id.un:- 

Ti'rtcts. Tl'.'i province of Oiissa ha.- ■■njn>c- i : n-- ei 
lot ti.-ni that, of Cinderella us * -mjavi-d wu! iur 
lifigiibnuring sistor provinces n;' Andlira or i*g:d 
imder tbi* benign Urit-ish Covemnvi *. No i.* r race 
lias iuffi'-rod ns nn;.-h ils tho Oriyas in o. 

A. Ivlucation. 

K. Court, language. 

C. N-rvii-p under tjow'nnioiu. 

D. AdminiMruti--n of r.a’.v ,i*id .Tus-]■■->• 

]■'. Kvpres* it'.aiion in ti:-' ' d *. ••: , nii:o!*: 

as in ( 'ounci : s f m'.t: j, 1 . b..oi» s. 

'! I;i:, li'i.g-stiir.di::..' i)' gleet •'( t; 'H iy.' 1:: ! . .. .. by 
the ihiiisi. hini-niiif-ni has g h ■ . .! ■ 

p»-»g cs.s c-f llie r.' • 1 --U me.; tl: v. -d -i : : 

J'V. is III a d-vfi i:..'d Us biiekv. v 1 .-l:d i....' »o 

keep pace wiih ti..« ucighbou; i:>;- 

'i' ; ’c piv.viuci: ■ i Orissa whh]i i- Hirlnly d: .-;i: ed 
tin: “ Holy km : of India ** ! v.-iiicli h-n. a,; -.f she 

5ir.C.-. S|«ecin:eii. .1 Alt*biUrttHi■■ :j th'* ii,..-.': hi , lit. 
T.-mples OI «J.i i.::' U'.aili. lijlllhn jin 

it.of K< of.;’ . in sutfevirv u..u-; mb; ■ i >u:d 
Id. ding irfifu d,-ita iTibermer.t ..f in-r head a i ibobs. 

*. -igiiiplii.-.iilv viewed the j'i*•*■!s 

. I-)>ivn .-lit I I a pmts I.! d :c*I 

[»_.• ;- i ;o*. I.,- i.h Oov.-rnmei.'• . . j 'ihi-.r 

jvvi Oi!s t a, C.-arr-l Prnvit.c■■; ■ a; i-i -;„.d. 

!r is mill.....:al ihnt u 

I.UlgU.-ige, li.f. 1 ■; till? Mil : I H UTIi- - ..iP’i'IS, 

having •mu;.* *.:aiiitions and hi a v. liriir.: . -n -.- n:- 
i >..i t ai.d — m* .g.a.iLs art a . ad- 

ini.’dsLcri d ii. P 11 . v i* i * -:, i > - -r'l-rra ■: : v.'n! he 

.•dueiiliiiii.i.I;.- in ought un*k* • in- l'ni\’ : 
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Memorandum by B. N. Misra, Barrister- at-Law, rx-M,L.A. (Orissa Division). [<7o»<<nu*3 


It is submitted moat respectfully that complaints 
and representations have been made to the Madras 
Government often The result being the passing of 
several ordere, particularly Government Order of 
1876 (recognising Oriya as a vernacular for educational 
purposes ) G. O. of 1890 (for dividing the District or 
fl^n g percentage of Oriyas and Telegiia in offices of 
Government), G. O. of 1912 (recognising Ori\ a as the 
sole Court language of Guraaur Division) and similar 
others to remove some crying grievances. But with 
due reepoot to the said Government it must be Baid 
that ^ said orders except the last were more 
honou^i in breach than in observance. 

The Oriyas living under C. P. have often prayed for 
Amalgamation of their tracts with Orissa since 1866. 
Although Sambalpur has been added to Orissa in 
1905, still a good portion in the Raipurand Biaspur 
districts, vi*., Khariar, Phulajhar Padmapur Chan¬ 
drapur, etc., remain untransferred. 

In 1903 the Government of India under the regime 
of Lord Curzon proposed to unite the whole of 
Jeypore Zorn in d ary and Gan jam District except 
Chicacole and Narasannapet TaluqB but unfortunately 
for the Oriyas the scheme fell through. 

Since 1903 the Utkal Union Conference (the most 
important representative organ of the Oriyas living 
under Madras, Orissa, Bengal and C.P. Governments) 
have made representations to unite the Oriya-speaking 
parts under one Government but no result has yet 
oorae out. 

The Montford Report of 1919 suggested that a 
Sub-Province for Orissa should be formed “ at no 
distant date.” But nothing has yet been done. Mr. 
S. Sinha moved a Resolution in the old Imperial 
Council in 1920 which was supported by the Raja of 
Kanika. The subject was pressed before the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Legislative Assembly in 1921. 
1922, 1923 and thereafter, by my humble self, B. S, 
Das, Ex-M. L. A., and B. Das. M. L. A., and many 
others besides the several public bodies of Orissa and 
Gan jam and Members of the Madras and Bihar and 
Orissa Council. 

As a result of these representations the Government 
of India was pleased to appoint a commission in 
1924 to ascertain the wishes of the Oriyas of Madras 
and the Report of the Phillip-Duif commission was 
the outcome. 

Most likely the Government of India have made up 
their mind to proceed provisionally on the assumption 
that the Onya-speaking-tracts in other provinces may 
ultimately bo included in such i amalgamation for 
which Government deserve the grateful thanks of 
the Oriyas. But nt the same time they express a 
view that the matter is complicated owing to the 
presence of the Telugus in : 

(а) Jeypore Zamimlari. 

(б) Parlakimidi and Tekkalli Talluqs and endea¬ 
vour to make a case against Phillip Duff Recom¬ 
mendation. This news has greatly roused the feeling 
of the Oriya-speaking people and has disheartened 
them deeply although they find a silver lining in the 
dark olouds in the enunciation of the principles to be 
applicable to the transfer of such tracts. 

To the Oriyas the Amalgamation of the Oriya- 
speaking-tracts is a life and death problem. 

To the Telgus 

it is a question of retention of Official influence, power 
and position in the Oriya parts. 

It being a very critical moment in the annuls of 
Oriya agitation it is earnestly hoped that your 
commission will be pleased to bestow their Ivcf 
thought on the question. 

For a proper understanding of the case I humbly 
venture to make some suggestions for consideration 
by your commission us each area has some peculiar 
circumstances and the application of the principles 
has not been rightly made. 


(A.) 

As regards the Jeypore Zomindari the following 
submissions may kindly be noticed. 


Jeypore Zamindari includes the Taluqua of— 


Oriya. 

Telugu. 

Nowrangpur 

... 142350 

1291 

Jeypore . 

... 140879 

3963 

Karapur ... 

... 37398 

912 

Malakangiri 

... 22932 

3976 

Padwa 

36841 

43559 

Bissam cuttack ... 

... 20890 

7310 

Ray gad a ... 

... 18314 

14845 

G unpur . 

... 22304 

36227 

Total 




440908 

111083 

With a population of 440,908 Oriyas 

as against 


111,083 Telugus. 

The Government of India proposes to leave this 
area as it presents some difficulties mentioned below. 

(1) It is said the Maharaja of Jeypore is against the 
transfer of his Zamindary. 

(2) In the Taluqs of Padwa and Gunpur the 
majority being Telugus the said Taiuqs cannot 
conveniently be transferred to the Oriya country. 

(3) If the above mentioned 2 Taluqs are retained 
under the Madras Government the Zamindari will 
have to be split up. 

(4) Nowrangpur, Jeypore and Karaput Taluqs 
although they have about 98 p.o. of Oriyas still they 
cannot be transferred because they are 

(o) separated from the rest of the Orissa by 
the Kalahandi state. 

(6) if transferred the addition of the area will 
be too small for a district. 

With due reepeot to the observations of the PluJlip- 
Ehiff Commission and the provisional decision of the 
Government of India it is submitted that the tests 
of— 

(1) Majority of population. 

(2) Entirety of estate for transferring ureas 
have been mis-applied in the case of the tracts 
mentioned above. 

That admittedly Nowrangpur, Jeyjsiir and Koraput 
contain 320,627 Oriyas as against 6,116 Telegus and 
must therefore be considered suitable for transfer to 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Two arguments have been advanced against the 
inclusion of this area in Bihar and Orissa viz. (a) it is 
separated by the Kalahandi state of Orissa and 
(6) the addition of the area would be too small for 
a district. 

It is submitted that Angul in Orissa, which is 
similarly separated by Feudatory States, is well 
managed by the Biliar and Orissa Government. 
There will be no difficulty for the said Government to 
manage Lhe Nowrangpur, Jeypore, Koraput area 
which is equally circumstanced in position, quality, 
in point of administration of law and justice, both 
being non-regulated portions or scheduled districts. 

That the Jeypore Zamindari considered as a whole 
contains 440,908 Oriyas as against 111,083 Telugus, 
t.e., the proportion of Oriyas to Telegus being 80 to 20. 

It is most respectfully submitted that the entiro 
Zamindary f ulfils both the tests for transferring the 
area to Bihar and OrisBa. 

• There will be no administrative difficulty to the 
Bihar and Orissa Government as they are all 
administering large tracts in Chhotanagpur, the laws 
applicable and the form of administration being 
similar in as Jeypore in Angul and Chhotanagpur 
districts in Bihar and Orissa. 

As regards the second objection it may be said that 
the Jevpore area will be quite big to form a district, if 
not two, as the Madras Government treats it for the 
purpose of Police and Local Self-Government adminis¬ 
tration. The administration charges being moderate 
it will not be a heavy burden on the Bihar and Orissa 
Government. Jeypore has got very large possibilities 
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of materiel development like Singhbhum end Hazori- 
bogh districts of Chhotnagpur. The Bihar and Oriaaa 
Government ought to be too glad to have the entire 

area. 

Further it is Bubmitted that a point or test cannot 
be carried too far and it is no tiling but ridiculous to 
push it to arrive at a vanishing point. 

It ie not only unsound but <lnugorouu to go on 
searching village a/tor village, than* after thane, 
Taluq after Taluq, to piovido for each race to transfer 
a tract. It is enough if tho entire zaraindan or 
Keveoue Division oontaina a good majority of Onyos. 

It is said the Maharaja of Jeypore is opposed to 
the tranafcr. The reaaon is not far to seek. (1) The 
Maharaja was very likely afraid that his ramiudan 
would bifurcated, tho portion containing a majority 
of Oriyas might bo transferred to Oriaaa and the 
portion containing a Telugu majority aught be* left 
under Madina. 

(2) Then again in spite of the overwhelming 
majority of Oriya population tho Telugus have 
managed to monopolize his Office. Their interest is 
antagonist to to the Oriya cause and no wonder that 
the Maharaja might have been misled about the conse¬ 
quence** and necessity of the transfer of hm Zamindary. 

In oase of the transfer of the enure Zamindary 
prudence ought to dictate to the Maharaja not to 
oppose the transfer against tho the wishes all the 
Onya Zamindara and others who wofeome tho change 

The fact that the entire Zamindary contains about 
80 per cent, of Oriyas—the fact that Court language 
of Jeypore, Nowangpur and Koraput is Oriya—the 
faot 90 pc. of the schools are Onya Schools, are 
sufficient to convince any one to consent to the 
transfer. What value can be attached to the opinion 
of the Maharaja when he does not seem to take a 
rational view of things and does not interest himself in 
the welfare of the large majority of his Onya subjects T 

What will be the fate of the Onya schools in the 
Zarrundan ? 

What will be the Court languago of Oriya 
subjects if his Zamindari is kept under .Madras ? 

i rib to be regretted that the Maharaja is unable to 
grasp the situation and to form a proper opinion in 
the matter. 

The Government have always to look to the greatoet 
good of the greatest number. After all the Maharaja 
is ono individual only. It may be, the misled Maha¬ 
raja may change his opinion if matters ore properly 
explained to him. Therefore at thir stage lua 
opposition haa neithor any force nor any reason in it. 

(B.) 

Submissions as regards the PerUkhemdi and 
Takkali Sempctii Taluqs of Ganjam. 

It is said theeoTuluqs contain a majority of Telugus 
hence it is difficult to transfer thmn. 

This argument ought to be considered vflfh soveral 
attendant circumstances. 

The Phillip-Duff Commission says 

“ Tho Zemindars in those Taluqs urn nminly Oriyas 
including tho RajA of PArlakimdi who u Xlie jjwncr of 
the largest permanently settled impartible estate in 
Ganjam District. They appear to be in favour of 
Amalgamation. ” 

Messrs. PhiUip and Duff concluded so far as I’arla- 
kimdi ts> concerned, tliat while educated Oriyaa desire 
amalgamation of t' ■ Taluqs the Tolutrus who form 
tho majority of tho population do not really care 
mud; what Government ttiey are under, provided 
they keep their lands. 

They also observe that if the major portion nf the 
Ganjam District including most of tho Zamindary area 
is takon from Mudras, the Porhtkhundi estate sliould 
naturally go with the majority. 

Further thi-se are small Taluqs :md will have to bo 
included in the Berhampur division of the Ganjam 
District. Tho Herliampur division line a large 
majority of Oriyas. When it is prujiogcd to trailer 
the whole of Berhaxnpur Division thr*o two Tahtqs 


ought to be included in the proposal, if perolumce thoy 
already existed in tho said Division instead of 
Chicacqle. 

The Telugus living in those tracts are not very 
anciont mJiabiUvnta. They have set tied there for a 
few generations either for service under the Raja or for 
agricultural purposes in the Raja's estates. They 
will have no direct dealings with the Govemmont 
offices and Courts. Thoir relations are mostly 
concerned with their landlord who is an Oriya Raja. 
If the Rajas of ParJakhimidi, Tekkalli, N'andigram, 
Tarla and Mandasa chooee and maintain the records 
of their Office in Oriya there is nothing to compel 
them to keep Telugu records. The result will bo 
same whether the tenants live under tho Madras 
Government or under the Bdiar and Orissa Govern¬ 
ment. It may also be added that if the Government 
is dispoeed not to transfer Jeyj>ore area simply 
because the Maharaja of Jeypore does not wish it why 
tho B&me principle be not applied in tho caso of the 
Rajas of Parlakhimidi, Tekkalli, Nandigan, Torla 
and Mandasa T Why the wish of the Raja of 
Parlakhimidi will not prevail f 

If the Maharaja of Jeypore who pays a Government 
revenue of Ra. 10,000 only is to be respected why the 
Raja of Parlakhimidi, who paya a revenue of Ra. 
87,000 to Government, who m a i n tains a Railway for 
the benefit of his tenants, who has established a 
Second Grade College and several other schools for 
the benefit of his Telugu subjeota as well, will not 
receive the same amount of attention ? 

Moreover the Telugus of Parlakhimidi aro accus 
tomod to the Oriya Raja and Oriya system and con 
easily adopt the language in oase of its transfer to 
Orissa. 

Objects of the A malgamation. —Above all the object 
of the amalgamation is to decide the Oriyn problems 
forever. The Oriyas of Jeypore and Parlakhemidi 
must not be left in Madras, for it will cause hardship 
and inconvenience to the people and that Govern¬ 
ment. The Madras Govemmont will liavo to mam- 
tain Onya educational stall, Oriya Court language 
and its Officorb and staff will have the same difficulty 
as now. 

The Oriyas will also suffer (1) in education (2) in the 
use of their language in Courts and KutcJiery, etc. 
The in tercets of Oriyaa will always have to be sacrificed 
for the benefit of the powerful Telugus as the Onyas 
will form a email minority in Madras. 

What will be the fate of Onya schools and Onya 
Court language if those tracts are left under the Madras 
Government! 

Why tho Andhra people who are claiming for 
Andhra Province and have got Andlira University bo 
solicitous to cArry the burden of the Oriyas and Onya 
Education * 

Broadmindedness and generosity ought to dictate 
to them to sympathise with the On)us in thc>r 
struggle to stand on thmr own lees- 

The Agency of Parlakhemdt.— Leaving the ab¬ 
originals of Parlakhemdi Agency almost all the 
inhabitants are Oriyas. The aboriginals are reading 
in Oriya Schools adopting Onya language and Are 
imbibing Onya civilization in all matters. They Iiavo 
■o far OriyiiUed themselves that they oven object- to 
be called Sauraa by which class they wore originally 
known, 

Wlmt will bo the fate of these simple poople, their 
education and court language 1 

The coiTespondont raises an objection to the 
addition of the Agency tracts to tho plains in forming 
a aim; i >..1 suggested by tho Government of 

India. In this he betrays his utu-k igncrerjc" <*f the 
present system of Govemmout of thu-o tracts by the 
Madras Government. 

Tho Agency tracts both in Ganjam and Yizngri- 
pAtain are being administered by tin District Officers 
who are styled as Agent* to the Governor ex-officio. 

Wlmt will provent the same s) .->trm from heini; 
continued under the Bihar and OrU<o Government ? 
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Furihur l lies* 1 aboriginal tribes are found nowhoro 
i:i t ho Madvn.i Presidency except in Can jam Agency 
,it„J Z umindary. The Sauraa and Kandhas 

l IvIiojuInJ of (Jan jam Agency are only found in the 
Kamlhamats and- other Garjats of Orissa Proper. 
All mpiisuriS faU-sn to improve their condition can 
cnnveniriiirly bo taken by the Bihar and Orissa 
Government. It cannot be denied for a moment 
tliat. hcilh the Governments have spent much to 
improve their condition and to educate them in Oriya 
Schools, etc. The Jeypore Zamindary Hill Tribes 
[J’.imjav, Smv/ns GadwasJ are being trained in Oriya 
and vast sums hove been spent on their education. 

Will the Madias Government undo all this and 
compel the aboriginals to learn Telugu and import 
To logo TraHiers frem South to replace Oriya language 
atid f)riva Teach.n» ? 

Surely it will he a disaster to these Hill people, a 
death blow to their education and civilization? If 
the Madras Government intends to retain Oriya 
language and Oriya schools etc. in these tracts what 
objection can. there be to hand over the same to Orissa 
.Government T 

; The Madras Government or the Madras High Court 
will not really Buffer from the diminution of its area or 
jurisdiction. For they are already suffering much 
from the diversity of languages of people under their 
charge and their officers are compelled to learn bo 
many languages to understand the people to adminis¬ 
ter the law and justice in those tracts, which greatly 
suffer when an officer is transferred from the South 
to the North, the languages, customs and the manner 
of the OriyaB being greatly different from those of 
' their Dr&vidian brothers and vice versa. 

Owing to heavy work some new districts have been 
recently formed and more officers are required for the 
establishments in those districts. 

Hence it is submitted that the Presidency will not 
lose any importances and the Madras Government will 
be pleased to judge the matter impartially. The 
weak and backward. Oriyas cannot strongly represent 
their case as against their Dravidian brothers who as 
a sub-ruling race, appropriated the loaves and fishes 
of the State and hence are very reluctant to part with 
the Oriya Tracts and raise selfish and unreasonable 
cries. 

Moreover no small number of Oriyas living in 
Chicacole, Marasannapofc, Taiuqs and Vizagapataxn 
plains have adjusted themselves to their Telugu 
surroundings and Telegu language. Hence justly 
and equitably there ought to be no cries from the 
Telegus who have chosen to be the tenants of the 
Oriya Rajas and have cast their lot in the Oriya 
country. 

Khariar, Phuljhar, Padinapur etc., in G.P .—As 
regards the Central Provinces areas of Khariar, 
Phuljhar, Padmapur, etc-, it is submitted that 
Phuljhar and Padinapur formed part of the Sambalpur 
district till 1905. Thoso arc as with some States were 
retained under C.P. without any justification for the 
sumo, when Sambalpug was tran^fen-ed to Orissa. Jn 
these tracts the Sahras, Agharis,Biiijnls,otc. are genuine 
Oriyas by birth, social customs and manners but in 
recent census they have unreasonably been taken to be 
Hindi spoakingpeoples as they know colloquial language 
called Laria used by people being in the border of the 
Chhatisgarh Division in C.P. and Sambalpur District. 
It is submitted that at home they speak Oriya, and 
read Oriya religious books such as Bbugabat, Mnrab- 
linrata, and other Pur'anas. The land tenure in these 
tracts is the same us that of the Mumbalpur District. 
The majority of the people who are Oriyas art willing 
to be transferred to Sambalpur. The kuttas Bahama 
and Aglmrias who form the population of Phuljhar are 
emigrants irom iSitinh.npuj «ill appear from the fust 
that such castes do not exist in any of the C.P. Dis¬ 
tricts. These people have their relations in the 
Borhgur Subdivision of .Sambalpur. 

Thu observations as regards tho Zamindans of other 
tracts also apply to tho Zamiiidars of these tracts who 
hnvo no opinion of their own and are guided by their 


subordinates whose interests are antagonistic to 
those of the Oriyas. As tho Oriyas form a majority 
these Zamindaries with Khariar should be 
conveniently restored to Sambalpur District. 

Allocation and Appropriation of Finances .—'This 
question does not arise as no now province is being 
created or additional establishments are to be made 
or now buildings to be coils true ted. 

Tho income arising from and expenditure made on 
the tracts with all the establishments of the Madras 
and C.P. Governments will simply have to be handed 
over to the Bihar and Orissa Government who will 
take charge of the area. 

It is hoped the representatives of the Government 
of India and other Governments concerned will moot 
and dooide the matter os early as they can and place 
all facts before the Commission. 

For these reasons it is respectfully submitted that 
the entire Jeypore Zamindari and the Ganjam 
District with the exception of Chicacole and 
Narasannapet Taiuqs and the tracts of C.P. referred 
above should be transferred to Orissa as was proposed 
by Lord Curran’s Government in 1903. 

For this act of kindness the Oriyas as a race will 
remain under a deep debt of gratitude to and will 
ever pray. 

Supplementary Memorandum by Mil B. N. Misra. 
The District of Angul. 

An important question bearing on the Oriya 
problem is the Administration of the District of 
Angul which has not yet received the benefits of the 
Reforms introduced in 1921 nor has its inhabitants 
got all the advantages generally available to people 
in tho neighbouring British Districts. 

The District consists of two Sub-divisions. 

(1) The Angul Sadar Sub-division covering an area 
of 881 aq. miles, with a population of 108,315. 

(2) The Khodmels extending over 800 square miles, 
with a population of 74,259. 

These two subdivisions are entirely detached being 
separated by the Band state the headquarters of each 
Sub-division being 87 miles apart. 

Tlie Angul district contains a population of 
182,574 and covers an area of 1681 sqr. miles which 
is much less than the population of many Sub-divi¬ 
sions of other British districts. 

It is situated within 70 miles from Cuttack the 
Headquarters of the Cuttack District. It has an 
income of not more than a lao and a half. 

In spite of the smallness of the subdivisions and 
peaceful nature of the peoplo it is administered by a 
Deputy Commissioner assisted by two S.D.O.s and 
Deputy Magistrates. It has got a large Polico force. 
Medical and other officere, having tho paraphernalia 
of c full District which entails heavy expenditure. 

The expenditure as shown in the Budget of 1927 
was about 8 lacs of Rupees as against an income of 
not more than a lac and u half. There being a clear 
excess of six lacs and a haif on the expenditure side. 

The Angul Sub-Division came under the direct 
management of tho British in 1847 and the Khond- 
mnls in 1855. Owing to the peculiar system of 
administration as laid down in the Regulation I of 
1.894 as amended by Angul District Amendment. 
Regulation (IV of 1904) the interests of the people 
have been greatly neglected. The top-heavv admin¬ 
istration absorbs a largo amount of money; conse¬ 
quently nothing has been done to improve the 
conditions of the people. 

It is submitted that this District can be converted 
into a Sub division of tho Cuttack District and bo 
taken away from the Scheduled Districts, and Reforms 
may bo introduced to these parts. 

The people in spito of disadvantages and neglect 
of Government have improved educationally and will 
improve much better if Responsible Government 
comes into vogue. 

There will be a clear saving of six lacs of Rupees 
to tho Province. If any expenditure is necessary on 
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political grounds that amount should be borne by the road from the railway line. In education and other 

Central Government and not by the Provincial matters this portion is in no way inferior to Tnaoy 

Government. .other Sub-divisions of Chotaaagpur and, Orissa 

It can be well managed from Cuttack as the Head* District. 1 ■ 
quarters of the Angul District is only 70 miles from' Therefore, it ia prayed that the Commissioner will 
Cuttack; moreover there is Railway communication be graciously pleased to consider the advisability of 
up to Talcber Angul being connected by a motorablo the proposed change os regards this area. 


PATNA. 

Dated 14th December, 1928. 


raxascNT: 4 

Ann tub Members or the Commission, or the Centra r. Committee (except Sib Arthub F&oom avb 
Mb. Kixabhai Fbemuhamd), and or the Bihar and Orissa Pbovxncxax. Committee. 


The ORIYA DEPUTATION. 
The Deputation consisted of the following:— 


1. Babu Braja Sunder Das, B.A., 
Ex-M.L.C., Ex-M.L.A. Editor, “The 
Mukur/' Cuttack. 

2. Birabar Narayan Chandra Dhir 

Narendra, Ex-M.L.C., Landholder. 

3. Babu Gopal Chandra Praharaj, B.A., 

Vakil. v ^ 

84. Chairman^ Babu Braja Sunder Das, I believe 
you are going UHiot as spokesman of the deputation 1 
—Yes. 

a •••*•»*• # 

88. • # f WitntM (Babu Braja Sunder Das): Tho 
Deputation demands that all the Oriya-Bpeaking 
tracts, viz., (1) Present Orissa Division; (2) Singh- 
obhuxn district in the Chota-Nagpur Division; (3) Gan- 
jam district; with tlie exception of Cbicaoole and 
Narsanpeta taluka as proposed by Lord Curzon; 
(4) Jeypur Agency under Madras; and (5) Oriya- 
speaking tracts under Central Provinces and Bengal 
be united to form a compact United Orissa. 

A separate province is our ultimate goal. 

We submit that a soparnte province be formed 
the United Oriya Tract. As a good government is 
never a substitute for self-government, so a partner¬ 
ship in financial prosperity in subordination with any 
other Indian race with whom we can have nothing in 
.common, oan never be a substitute for "a separate 
rovince. Popular voice is supremo in the present 
ay government and under tho reformed conditions 
the Government cannot do justice to a minority race 
if the majority race (i.e., tho intermediary ruling race) 
goes against, and wishes to tyrannise over it. Wo 
Bholl be in an insignificant minority in any other 
province if tagged to it. 

Wo have been sc ft'T Honied a separate provinco for 
tho simple reason that Orissa would n.'i he able to 
maintain the administration. The case has been 
judged by standards of expenditure which Bihar 
inherited from tho more prosperous and wealthy 
province of Bengal. It is not possible that the 
standard of expenditure will bo the same in every 
province, in fact it is not so even at present. Wo 
claim that by adopting a less ambitious standard tho 
expenditure can be substantially reduced. Moreover, 


4. Mr. B. N. Misra, Barrister-at-Law, 
Ex-M.L.A. 

5. Raj Saheb Bhikari Charan Pat tana- 
yak, Pleader. 

6. Chowdhuri Bhagwat Prasad 
Samantaraj Mahapatra, Pleader, M.L.C., 
Ex-Deputy President, Legislative Council, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

the Government b^ve not given sufficient attention 
towards the possible development of revenue in 
Orissa as it has not been necessary for them to do so. 
A separate Government will explore ell sources of 
revenue and curtail expenditure to (he lowest mini¬ 
mum. The Government of Bihar themselves did this, 
so much so, that while all other provinces remained 
in deficit for four or five years after the War, Bihar 
managed to balance its revenue and expenditure 
except for a year or two. In spite of its poverty the 
Government could manage to keep the balance. We 
humbly Bubmit that without help from the Govern- 
rnent of India a separate province will not be able 
to make much progress. Wo pray that the financial 
settlement bo so adjusted at least till tlie next instal¬ 
ment of Reforms that separate Orissa con be run 
properly. 

We again emphasize that an amalgamated and 
separate Orissa is our goal. These Reforms are unreal 
to us under present conditions and we will derive no 
benefit in any further instalments of Reforms, as we 
have no control under present conditions over the 
affairs of the administration nor any voice in any 
matter touching us. On tlie other hand our position 
will become worse, if we be tagged to any other single 
province. 

If in consideration of the financial aspects tho 
formation of a separate province cannot be conceded 
now, we suggest that United Orissa be formed 
into a sub-province under n, Deputy Governor with a 
legislative council and a minister, as was contemplated 
in-the Jlontagu-Chelmsfoi d Report. 

Wo declare again emphatically and respectfully that 
we shall never remain contented under the preaent 
miserable existence. Discontent will grow year by 
year until we get a separate province. British 
administration has so far boon an evil for us, though 
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unintcnHoiml. The Governments have always been 
com pel IihI tr. nt.tJ* :-t us as their attention has been 
engrossed bv the major and more advanced partners 
and the snv -’ral piV'-ir.rial Governments have no time 
to undt. liit and, n ali/e. r.nd attend to our crying needs. 
* ♦ + *•**♦* • 

S8. .V.fior Au!‘-r .; Do I understand from your 
nicmonindimi fhn! ymr people feel bo strongly the 
need for union mm m If government that they would 
he piT-pari-d to so r«*pt a lower standard of administra¬ 
tive dovi-io ifir the (.;■ v irnment 7—After we are united, 
we would pn f'-i a lo\n-r standard of government for 
t liu pn>i nt uhii-ii would be more economic. 

td). U<> y >-.i think licit you will be prepared when 
united ov-vj i»> vote more tuxes on yourselves if 
necessary to make up the deficit in order that you 
might be a united people ?—To a certain extent, sir, 
if it be necessary. 

90. What does “ to a certain extent " mean 7—Of 
course I can see there is always an incidence to any 
taxation, and, ao far as the people could bear, we 
would be quite prepared to go into any fresh avenues 
of taxation and to tax ourselves for meeting the 
requirements of the Government. 

91. You will be prepared to make sacrifices for 
your necessary ideal 7—Yes, certainly. 

92. Why 7 Would you suggest that as regards 
what should be included in an Oriya province, the 
right way will be by taking the opinions of the 
inhabitants of the outlying areas 7—There will be 
difficulty in such cases in the border tracts where 
there is always an inter-mixture of different races. 
And then again there is the question that wherever 
there are zamindars and landlords their views are 
respected. In that respect I would rather refer you 
to the opinion of the Philip and Duff Commission who 
said that the tenants of the Parlakimedi and other 
zaxnindaris in Gan jam though mostly illiterate will be 
quite prepared to go along with their zemindars. 

93. But if you share the views of the landlords, 
you will lose touch with the tenants 7—But, sir, as 
the zamindars of Parlakimedi, Tekkali and Msndasa 
are keen and the non-Oriya tenants are indifferent 
as to whore they go as long as they are with their 
zamindars; so also the tenants of Jeypur are desirous 
of being united and the zamindar is indifferent to it. 

94. If you include a number of Telugu-speaking 
people, you must have a number of Telugu officials, 
Telugu schools, etc!—Not too much, sir. Certainly 
there are a few Telugus also. We do not want to 
include Chicacole and X&rasanpeta where there is an 
admixture of Telugu and Oriya and a clear Telugu 
majority. 

95. Supposing it is posaiblo to have a separate 
province, have you any special preference as to what 
province you would like to come under 7—No 
preference. 

96. Would you attach yourselves to either Bengal, 
Bihar or Madras 7—To any province so long as we are 
united. 

97. Hut on the whole you would prefer to have a 
separate province?—Yes, on the whole we would 
prefer to bo a separate province. 

98. Chairman : As regards tho statement in your 
document which you just now read that ” A separato 

rovince is our ultimate goal,” supposing it could not 
e obtained now you would still think it a great 
advantage if a changn was made which united your 
area into a sub-province of some sort ?—Yes, sir. 

99. Lord Burnham.: I would like to resume the 
question of the Chairman and ask you to dofiue a 
little more clearly what you would be prepared to 
accept as part of your demand. When you talk of a 
nub-province, do you mean that you would be satisfied 
with a chief commissioner and, wo will say, 50 per 
cent, scale of expenditure in regard to official equip¬ 
ment ? Would you be satisfied with that ?—As 
regards the question of a sub-province, of couise we 
Bought enlightenment from the Government, local 
and Imperial, while we were in tho council, but we 


could not be sufficiently enlightened as to the proper 
definition of the term “ sub-province.” We sought 
a definition from the Indian Government as to the real 
nature and meaning of a “ sub-province ”; we 
sought it as members of council by putting questions 
for explanation, but we could not get it. Our ideas 
are not very clear on the point. At any rate, we 
would rather like to put our own construction on it* 
and have, as I understand it, a deputy governor with 
a legislative council and a minister. ‘That will 
satisfy us for the present. 

100. You use the phrase “Deputy Governor.” 
That has not any very clear meaning to my mind, and 
I do not know whether there is such an officer in the 
organisation ?—In pre-Reform days there were 
Lieutenant Governors. 

Lord Burnham : Yes, I know ... 

Sir Hart Singh Qour : Under the Government of 
India Act a Deputy Governor will have to be under 
some Governor. 

Lord Burnham: They have a different status 
although the Governor’s title. But I am not sure 
what you mean by a Deputy Governor. Therefore 
it was that I put my question more precisely as to 
whether you would acquiesce in the appointment of 
a chief commissioner such as we have in some cases 
in Lidia 7 

Chairman : A good instance, if I may suggest to * 
him, is the case of Sind. We know that Sind has got 
its own special case, but as things are, though Sind 
is out of the presidency of Bombay, it is really for 
many purposes treated like a sub-province. It has 
got a chief commissioner. 

Lord Burnham .* He is called the Commissioner in 
Sind. “ Commissioner is the distinctive title in 
Sind—“ Corumissioner-in-Sind.” 

Chairman : Again in Sind they have got a system 
of law courts which is separate from the system in 
Bombay. In a rather special way it is a kind of 
sub-province almost though of course it is not satis¬ 
factory in the view of many people who urge that 
Sind should be more completely separated. 

101. Lord Burnham : Then what would be the 
figures of population that you contemplate being 
brought into this sub-province 7—About 15 millions. 

Lord Burnham: Then clearly it would be far • 
below the numbers of any province of the Government. 

102. Major Attlee : Fifteen millions 7 There are 
only 10 million Oriya-spe&king people in the whole of 
the peninsula?—But there are other people who 
speak Dravidian languages, who are aborigines and 
are gradually adopting Oriya. They read in Oriya 
schools, and instruction is imparted to them in 
Oriya, and the court language is Oriya. 

103. Dr. Sukrawardy : Do you include the Muham¬ 
madans !-—No. 

104. Lord Burnham .* Could you read out the 
figures of tho different people that you bring into 
tliis new province?—(The witness referred to the 
figures which will bo found printed at page 565 of 
Vol. IV.) 

Lord Burnham ; The other figures worth giving 
are : Singhbhura district in Chota Nagpur.—There 
are 108,584 talking Bengali and 35,000 speaking 
Hindu. 

Gan jam in the Madras Presidency: There are 
573,332 speaking Telugu. 

Ganjam Agency : There are 6,000 speaking Telugu. 

Vizagapotam Agency : There are 170,200 speaking 
Telugu. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour : We axe not concerned with * 
these agencies. 

Lord Burnham : But these are the districts proposed 
to be amalgamated into o united Orissa. 

105. Sir Hari Singh Qour: The agencies are 
separately managed. So, we are not concerned with 
agcncios.—Not with Jeypur district proper. We are 
concerned with agencies where there is a large Oriya 
element. 
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Lord Burnham : The point is that there is a sub¬ 
stantial number of people* nearly five inillions, who 
are not Oriya-speaking. 

Chairman : There is no doubt at all that the 
records show the figures Lord Burnham has been 
analysing and that these figures show an addition to 
the Oriya population of a substantial number of 
people speaking other languages. However, the 
question of the boundaries, the proposed boundaries 
of any Oriya-speaking district is one of the complicated 
details of any scheme. 

Lord Burnham ; As Major Attlee points out, I see 
these figures were given in the addrees presented to 
the Viceroy by the conference of 1917. 

100. Chairman : There is a tendency for people to 
embrace in their own areas a little bit more than is 
roally theirs, but I do not know whether the other 
people will agree.—In the Government of India’s 
letter in 1904, Sir Herbert Risby (then Mr. Risby, 
himself an authority .on ethnology, thus speaks of 
the aboriginal people in the centre of Singhbhum 
—“ 2,30,000 people speaking Munda language—it 
is believed that in oouree of time they would be 
speaking Oriya." He makes the same remarks re¬ 
garding the Ganjam Agency tracts. They have no 
written language. They read the Oriya language, 
and the missionaries who mostly educate them have 
devised a romanised Oriya for them. They have no 
written script. They read romanised Oriya. 

107. Chairman: This is exceedingly interesting 
from the ethnological and linguistio point of view. Do 
I understand rightly that in the area you are speaking 
of there are some spoken languages, that are under¬ 
stood and spoken, but they have not got any written 
script of their own, and that as people become educated 
and require to be able to read and write they have to 
use some new script or language T —They use both 
the languages and read the Oriya language in the 
Roman script. 

108. That is the ground on which you suggest 
that these Dravidian languages are dialects, in essence 
and perhaps the Oriya language may be regarded as 
the master tongue ?—Yes. 

109. Lord Burnham ; There is only one other 
question I wAxt to ask, and that-ia in regard to the 
prospects of revenue in the new province. Of course 
we know that the land revenue is not fixed in Orissa. 
On page 37 of the Memorandum presented to us by 
this Government* it is stated: *’ It would not be in 
accordance with the wishes of the legislative council 
nor would it be possible to exploit the land revenue 
of Orissa as a revenue producing head.” Therefore 
evidently you cannot expeot very much more revenue 
from that head, I understand ?—From land, yes. 
Recently a settlement has been concluded. Land 
revenue is elastic. 

110. It is stated here tliat no large appreciable 
incomes naft be expected under this head. The Memo¬ 
randum says: “ In Orissa the land revenue is not 
fixed save in some fairly extensive estates and is 
at present under revision as the result of which it is 
expected to rise, roughly, from 21 to 26 Jakhs a year. 
But these.and & few less important reviswos'eah only 
be effected-at loug intervals of 30 years and then 
only in accordance with strict rules ” T—Yes. 

111.. Could you define for us exactly what methods 
you had in mind when you said that you were prepared 
to mak6 financial sacrifices for this political purpose ? 
The idea I had was that wo could levy a pilgrim tax, 
nr the development of a port which has already been 
explored might »»dd to the economic betterment of 
the people. From that source we con got a h+t,le 
revenue. Then again if Ganjam is added from the 
salt industry in the sea cousts of Orissa we can got 
some revenue. 

112. Sir Huri Singh Gour : “ Salt ” is Central.— 
Of course, but if there is an adjustment with the 
Central Government it may become provincial. 

113. Lord Burnham : Ar e you working coal i —Yes, 
we work coal nt Talchar. That is a Feudatory State. 

~ • Vol. xii. 


114. Do you think you can got anything consider¬ 
able out of coal t—Yee, that is the expert opinion that 
we hear. 1 1 cannot say for certain. 

115. I am trying to help you to suggest some 
additional means of subsistence for this new province. 
Could you tell us what you could do 7—We can tax 
coal and other minerals. If they are worked in the 
Feudatory States we can tax them in the process of 
transition through the British territory. 

116. Sir Hari Singh Qour : I think the main object 
of your deputation is the reunion of all the Oriya- 
speaking tracts under one Government 7—Yes. 

117. The rest is all a detail. Your aspiration 
naturally runs towards that object 7—Yes. 

118. And you think that provincial autonomy will 
be secured by an arrangement with a main province 
which will give you autonomy within that province, 
by having, for instance, a legislative committee and 
your own members and ministers to run your own 
province. You will be satisfied with that?—Yes. 

1)9. That would not increase the overhead charges 
of the Central Government ?—No. 

120. I think to that extent jrou modify your 
Memorandum, your demands. Now, I wish to point 
out to you the difficulty that we have in dismissing 
about this separate province. If you have a separate 
province you cannot possibly go back to a bureau- 
cratic form of government, say a chief commissioner- 
ship ?—We do not like that. 

121. You want with the rest of India responsible 
government, with ministerial responsibility in some 
form. You cannot be left behind. Therefore you 
must support a ministerial form of government. If 
you had a separate ministerial form of government 
under a Deputy Governor, the Deputy of course will 
be subordinate to some other Governor. Therefore 
if you have a separate Governor, you must have a 
separate establishment and a separate legislative 
council—a Governor, secretariat, executive coun¬ 
cillors and ministers, in other words all the parapher¬ 
nalia of a full-fledged government. So, as you are 
a poor province and you want to develop the nation- 
building departments you will be quite satisfied if 
you £Bnain where you are and have inter-provincial 
autonomy of the nature I have described 7—Yea. 

122. Chairman : I wish you would just tell.me, 
tell me in your own words, what it is you want me to 
understand from what has been said. What is it 
that you would be quite content with ?—The amalga¬ 
mation of the Oriya and placing them under one 
government, that government being a responsible 
government of the modem type. But if it is not 
practicable on financial grounds, then, they should 
be placed under another government, with a legis¬ 
lative committee or council as the case may be, a 
Deputy Governor, and a minister to administer the 
transferred subjects, if there be such A thing, for tho 
Oriya-s]making tracts. 

123. Lord Burnham : What do you mean by a 
legislative committee 7 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Some of the leading members 
had a consultatioPwith me and I think the genera] 
sense of what thoy really want—I think they are 
agreed upon it, though they may not be able to 
express themselves in very clear language—is auto¬ 
nomy by bringing them all together, with a legislative 
committee of the Oriya-speaking members who will 
be able to deal with the local needs and requirements, 
and a minister. 

124. Lord Bum ham : Do you mean, excuse my 
asking the question, a standing committee of the 
legislative council consisting of the Oriya-speaking 
members who are to deal with matters apart from 
the resr’of the council ? 

Sir Hari Singh. Gour : Yes. They have it in 
Borar. * There they have a legislative committee to 
deal only with tho Berar questions? 

125. Lord Burnham : And these members will not 
he dealing with the other questions affecting Bihar? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour ; They will be members of tiie 
Bihar and Orissa legislative council. 
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126. Chairman; Let ub put it like this. We are 
Bitting in this building, which is the building of the 
legislative council of Bihar anil Orissa. When these 
is a meeting of the legislative council of Bihar and 
Orissa a certain number of members from Orissa 
come here. Now, under this suggestion those 
members coming from Orissa and sitting her© will 
also go on to the Orissa committee or council whicli 
will meet either hero or in Orissa from time to time. 
When they do so meet and form a committee what 
will be their legislative functions? What will they 
do ? 

Sir Hart Singh Gour : Certain amounts will bo 
allocated to them, which they will spend. 

127. Chairman ; A lump sum will be allotted to 
Orissa which that committee will be responsible to 
deal with? 

»Str Hari Singh Gour : Yes. 

128. Lord Burnham : Would they also deal with 
the budget for Bihar as well T 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Yes, they remain members 
of the Bihar and Orissa legislative council, 

129. Lord Burnham ; That is to say, they will Dot 
only remain as full members for the whole province 
but that they also will have separate powers in regard 
to Orissa ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour ; That is it. 

Lord Burnham : May I suggest that there is ft 
possibility of following the precedent set up in regard 
to the Scotch Grand Committee. They do not have 
full powers to deal with measures coming before 
Parliament; they consider them in their committee 
stage and they bring them back to the whole House. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour : That is a matter of detail. 

130. Chairman ; It is very important to get the 
main idea. If I follow rightly, as the result of the 
discussion which you have been having, you think 
that these gentlemen, if there is a difficulty in creating 
a wholly separate province, will feel it is a good plan. 
Tn outline they say, “Very well, let there be one 
“ legislative council for Bihar and Orissa, with one 
“ Governor and one secretariat, but let the member 
“ of Orissa have certain functions whicli they will 
“ discharge as Orissa Committee.” I just want to 
ask this question. ,So far as Orissa is concerned will 
the committee have legislative functions in respect oi 
transferred subjects ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour ; They will not have legis¬ 
lative functions, but they will initiate legislation and 
the committee as a body will recommend it to the 
council. 

131. Chairman ; There will be in the element of the 
Government of BUiar and Orissa one of the ministers 
selected by the Governor who would be what we 
might call the Orissa minister ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour ; Yes; he will represent the 
Oriya tract. 

132. Lord Buniham : Will the Committee have 
power ro deal with financial matters ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : H w ill have powers; there 
will be a grant and a sub-grant. 

133. Lord Burnham : It means they will lmve a 
bloc vote. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Yes. 

134. Chairman ; I am grateful to you. Sir Hari 
Singh Gour. I will now ask the deputation. You 
have followed the iliscussion that has gone on here 
just now. Do yon think, sir, that if tbero was found 
to be overwhelming difficulties in the creation of a 
separate Oriya province, some scheme of the sort that 
has just been sketched out would be the scheme that 
your deputation will welcome ?—At present I am not 
in a position to say *' yes.” I would rather ask your 

tn tnko cnuie time «sn fh«r. wo *-nn Tirecrnt 
you with a sketch of the scheme we would bo prepared 
to accept. 

13“). That seems to be a very reasonable request. 
You will understand of course that the Confcjcncc is 
not at all pronouncing an opinion that a separate 
province cannot be created. It is a very com plicated 
question ; it must be looked ut most closely horn 


many points of view and it shall be looked at carefully 
by all of us. But what I would like you to tell me is 
whether you think it will be worth while to consider 
more carefully the sketch of a scheme which Sir Han 
Singh Gour has brought to our notice, and if you think 
it would be, it may be tlmt your deputation would 
like to send in some supplementary memorandum 
and explain their views. I un not asking you to 
abandon or to give up your desire to have a wholly 
separate province, supposing it turned out that, there 
wore difficulties about that, then every one would like 
to know what is your deputation’s view about the 
suggestion of a separate Orissa committee oomposed 
of the Orissa members with the powers which have 
been suggested. Let us know in due course what you 
think about that • • • 

W'ifticM (Babu Bruja Sunder Das): Yes, sir. 

136. Chairman : I think that is a good plan Baja 
sahib ? 

Baja of Kanika : Yes, sir. 

137. Dr. Suhrauardy : Would you kindly tell me 
what is the percentage of Muhammadans in your 
province?—About 3 per cent. 

138. I was for the separation of Orissa from Bengal 
when I had the honour of representing the Mussalmans 
of Orissa in Bengal legislative connoil. That is why 
I am interested in the question. Are the Mussalmans 
of Orissa with you in your demand for a separate 
province ?—Yee. 

139. Is there any Muhammadan in your deputation 
today ?—One, Khan Bahadur Abdul Majid, could not 
come, 

140. In the event of a separate Oriya province 
being created, are you prepared to support the Muslim 
demand for separate electorate and effective repre¬ 
sentation in your province ?—We have referred to 
this in our memorandum. 

141. You have no objection to the Muslim demancia 
for separate electorate and effective representation ?— 
No, so far aa Orissa is concerned. 

142. You have got no communal tension in Orissa ? 
—No; Orissa is the only place where communal 
element is not to be found. 

Maulvi Sayid Mubarak Ali Sahib'; They are a 
very happy family there. 

143. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi; I would liko to 
know the particular disadvantages which the people of 
Orissa are suffering from due to the present adminis¬ 
tration for which they want a separate province of 
their own because I have not- been able to find them in 
both the memoranda submitted by the deputation 
and by the Government. What are the particular 
disadvantages you are suffering from under the 
present administration ?—For instance, educational 
disadvantages. In Madras, the Oriya people have to 
read Telugu and Urdu, the Oriya people in Singhbliiuri 
have to read Hindi and Bengali and the Oriyns in 
Central Provinces have to read Hindi and Urdu. 

144. Oriya lias got a special script of its own ?—Yes 

145. There is nu disadvantage to the Oriyas of 
Bihar, I imderstand, so far as language is concerned ? 
—No. 

146. What other disadvantages are you suffering 
from?—Administrative difficulties. All the educa¬ 
tional institutions are in the centre; we are placed 
600 miles off the centre. So it is quite natural that 
the attention of the Government would not be 
divertod to reach such ft long distance. 

147. Do I understand that there are a sufficient 
number of high schools in Orissa ?—There arts a good 
many of them but they are not sufficient. 

14S. Only the colleges are here in Patna ?—There is 
a find grade college ::: Orissa; but then for pest ■ 
graduate studies there is not sufficient provision. 
There is no engineering college, there is only an 
engineering school; there is no medical college there 
whereas there is a medical college here; other indus¬ 
trial colleges are in the centre. It is very difficult for 
a poor province liko Orissa to send its children all the 
600 miles for education. 
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149. SupiKwing these institutions for higher educa¬ 
tion are provided in Orissa, then of course this want 
would bo met ?—Educational want would bo met, 

150. Any other point that you deeiro to state!— 
One thing I would like to point out in this connection 
is this. When Orissa was separated from Bengal and 
joined to Bihar as a separate province the first 
Governor who visited Orissa in a public announcement 
said that half the attention should bo paid to Orissa. 
I put it to you, sir, to enquire and find out how much 
attention is paid to Orissa. In the Government 
service, in the High Court, fn the university, in the 
secretariat, you will find only a handful of Oriyas, 
about twelve in number, who were retained when the 
province was created; and since then there have 
been only very few admissions. 

J51. Is there any statutory prohibition for the 
Oriya people to enter these institutions ?—There is 
none. 

152. It is only the distance which prevents these 
people to come and join these institutions !—Yes, it is 
distance and the attention of Government is diverted 
to those who are nearer to them; that is quite natural. 

153. Have you not got sufficient representation on 
the legislative counoil here T—I cannot call it 
sufficient; of the 78 elected members we are only 10. 

154. Ib there any other disadvantage you are stifler¬ 
ing from that you would like to tell the Conference !— 
In Midnapore in the census of 1891 the number of 
Oriyas was 6 lakhs; then in 1901 they became 2 
lakhs; in 1611 they became 1,80,000 and in 1921 they 
became 1,40,000. So within 30 years they have come 
down from 5 lakhs to 1,40,000. They are not all 
dead; there was no epidemio. The thing is that they 
were all denationalised. They were made to read 
Bengali in the institutions, the court language was 
Bengali and so they were forced to use that language 
which paid them most. 

155. Sir Hari Singh Oour : It comes to this, is it 
not, that it stands in the way of your national 
development ?—Yes. 


166. Maulvi Saiyid Mubarak Alt Sahib : I hope 
you will not misunderstand me when I put you a few 
questions. Let me make it plain that 1 am one with 
you in your aspirations. Are vou aware that if the 
schemo sketched out by our friend Sir Hari Singh 
Gout is adopted, that is, for the appointment of a 
legislative committee, the Bihar members will have 
the same voice as they hove now in all matters 
^oncoming Orissa that will come before the legislative 
council I— No. You know we have asked for time 
to consider the scheme. 

157. Will you please tell mo if all the Oriya- 
Hpeaking tracts are amalgamated into one province, 
you will be prepared to make sacrifices and tax your¬ 
selves to pay your way?—I liave already said that 
we would. 

168. Sir Hari Singh Oour : To a certain extent ?— 
Yea. 

159. Maulvi Saiyid Mubarak Ali Sahib : Are you 
aware that your representatives in the legislative 
council have made constant efforts to have the present 
arrangement of land revenue annulled and to get them 
permanently settled ?—Yes. 

160. If this is going to be done there would be no 
possibility of expanding your land revenue?—There 
are other sources. 

161. If the land is permanently settled, there will 
probably be no possibility of getting any increase 
from the land revenue ?—I cannot say whether the 
incidence of land revenue has reached its limit in 
Orissa, Even if the rules allow it, I think it would be 
difficult on the part of the Government to tax further 
than a certain point. So far as the incidence of 
taxation is concerned, I can say this much that even 
if the incidence has been reached, there would be no 
harm in granting permanent settlement to Orissa. 

162. I think I can take it that you are not keon in 
having your area permanently settled ?—•We are 
keen. We will find other avenues for taxation. . 


Memorial by THE CATHOLIC BISHOP OF RANCHI.—Representing the Catholic 
Aborigines of Chota-Nagpur. 


This memorial which we have the honour to lay 
before you, represents the wishes of the Catholic 
community of Chota-Nagpur. 

This community numbers 155,000 members, all of 
them belong to the ab^igmnl races and are present at 
this time in Ch^ta-Nagpur. The figure given above 
does not include the many thousands working as 
eoolios in the tea gardens of the Hours and of Assam. 
These too are keenly interested in the preservation of 
their special land-laws as they intend returning to 
their own country. According to the Census of 1921, 
out of a natural population oM6 lakhs, throe and a 
half lakhs of the inhabitants of the Ranchi District 
were then in the tea gardens. We estimate that at 
least 60,000 of them belong to otir community. 

For fifty years, the Catholic „ Mission has been 
working with undiminished energy and prudence 
among the aboriginals. The Missionaries have been 
living among their people, and in their constant desire 
for the uplift of theso races have acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the mentality of the aboriginals and of 
the conihtions under which they live, of tho dungorous 
measures to bo avoided and tnu safegnnnls to bo 
provided and therefore, wo can state luihcsitatinglv 
that all the aboriginals, auiinists as well as Christians, 
would bo ready to endorse this petition. 

In thus petition wo will develop tho following three 
points : 

First point—Ouv experience of tho conditions in 
Chota-Nagpur, makes if.evident to us that it is of vital 
importance for the aboriginals that their land laws 
and customs should remain untouched whatever tho 
.of self-go Comment granted to otho^ ports of 


India and that adequate safeguards should be provided 
lest these special laws be at the mercy of a non- 
aboriginal administration. 

Second point—It is altogether necessary to take 
such measures as will ensure that the help given up to 
now by the Government, to foster education among 
the aboriginals, be not diminished but rather 
increased. 

Third point—It is not enough to keep intact the 
land laws of the aboriginals. These lows should be 
ail ministered to them by sympathetic officials 
intimately conversant with these laws and with the 
mentality of the people, who prefer personal govern¬ 
ment to lawcourts decisions. 

If these safeguards are granted there is not the least 
doubt that the aboriginals will respond to the care 
token of them and fit themselves to take their place 
among the other races of India without any four of 
being troddon down. Were these safeguards to bo 
denied them, they would lose their lands and would 
soon be reduced to tho level of outcasts and hewers of 
wood among the other races. Ray Bahadur bar at 
Chandra Kuv,*resident in Ranchi, would ho able to 
answer any questions ill connection with these three 
points. 

Explanation of run Three Points 
of Thu Memorial. 

First Point .—The graining of responsible self- 
government may or may not be a distinct advantage to 
many of the peoples of India. To the aboriginal ruecs 
(Oraons, Mmnlas, Jvlmrios, etc.) it would be a dLiinc 
disadvantage. 
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The reason is that the degree of civilisat ion attained 
by the aboriginals of Chota-Nagpur is still so far below 
the degree attained by the other races of Bihar and 
Orissa, that the aboriginals are unable to meet these 
other raoea on an equal footing. 

No doubt their own social customs and land laws 
admirably meet their own requirements but would not 
at all fit them to keep their rightful position were they 
made to enter into competition with other races. 

Education is bound to remove gradually this weak¬ 
ness, as a matter of fact, education is making great 
strides among the aboriginals. But it will take still 
gome years before education produces its civilising 
effects. 

As matters stand now, an illiterate Bengali is more 
wide awake, more civilised than an aboriginal who has 
completed the primary course of schooling—or even 
the secondary course. The illiterate Bengali indeed 
obtains all the advantages arising out of his civilised 
surroundings ; the educated aboriginal loses much of 
the fruite of bis education on account of the backwaid 
society in which he lives. 

The aboriginal society is still in the primitive stage, 
in.which the genuine concept of individual property is 
unknown. The aboriginals are not free to sell their 
land according to their own pleasure but must follow 
in this the tribal laws. This is based on their idea of 
communal property. Neither have they the power to 
make a will. This shows at once how far removed 
they are from the degree of civilisation attained by 
other races. 

The special customs as to the disposal of their lands 
have been accepted by sympathetic officials as law and 
embodied in the Chota-Nagpur Tenancy Act. The 
aim of the Government in this case was to save the 
aboriginals from the more advanced races. Had the 
Government not done so, the aboriginals would have 
lost their lands and their hope to be raised to a higher 
degree of civilisation. 

The Government rightly considered this protection 
of the aboriginals as a point of duty. In fact, practi¬ 
cal.v the whole of the cultivated area of Chota-Nagpur 
has been reclaimed from the jungle by the aboriginals 
and their ancestors. 

For this work of converting jungly tracts into well 
laid and terraced fields, the aboriginals have a special 
talent. That work involves patience and laborious 
effort. Years may elapse before the newly made lands 
produce enough to support the pioneer, and in the 
meantime he must live as best ho can on the products 
of the jungle and defend himself and his crops against 
the wild animals that infest it. Hindoos and Moham¬ 
medans who have within the last couple of hundred 
years come into Chota-Nngpur have shown little 
aptitude for tho work of reclamation and little desire 
to undertake it. Their superior intelligence and 
education and their proficiency in taking advantage 
of the simplicity of the aboriginals have, however, 
enabled them to devise various means of appropriating 
for themselves the lands reclaimed by the industiy of 
the latter. 

The first champions of the aboriginals were the 
Christian Missionaries who defended them from false 
charges in the courts and pretested them from 
eviction, and by representing their grievance to 
Government, obtained a sympathetic hearing which 
resulted in the passing of tho Chota-Nagpur Tenancy 
Act. act admits as law the tribal lavs of the 

aboriginal society. These laws so intimately con¬ 
nected with the constitution of the aboriginal society 
and at the game time so essential to its welfare would 
once more bo in danger of being ignored or suppressed 
were Chota-Nagpuv to remain joined to Belior and 
Orissa, the while a greater measure of self-government 
would be granted to India. 

Lj smJi « contingency, rhc.so privileges would be 
inevitably considered as a mere obstacle by t lie more 
clever rneos who desire to obtain a footing in C’hota- 
Xngpur and to wrest from tho aboriginals their 
ancestral lands. 

Even now, notwithstanding tho safeguard of the 
Tenancy Act, full protection is not enjoyed by the 
* 2540 


animist aboriginals. Their simplicity leaves them 
open to the wiles of the other races and so, even now, 
some lose their Innd. 

There are some, who, to pay off a debt of JOO Rs. 
have mortgaged for fifty years fields producing a crop 
of paddy worth from 50 to 100 Ra. One mortgage 
deed stipulated a term of 100 years. All these 
mortgage deods having been registered before the 
passing of tho Tenancy Act (1908), are considered 
quite legal. 

These examples show clearly the simplicity of the 
aboriginals. 

As soon as the Government was made aware of 
the injustices done to the aboriginals, by applying to 
them the land laws of Bengal, the Civil Servants, who 
then used to becin their career in Chota-Xngpur as 
Sub-divisional Officers, took up the cause of these poor 
people. Since that time they have remained their 
sincere well wishers. It would be a great pity were 
these ryots to lose now this beneficent patronage. The 
Chota-Nagpur Tenancy Act and the Assam Labour 
Act are striking proofs of the great work done by the 
Civil Service for this country. 

Again, in February 1927, in the Bihar and Orissa 
legislative Council Mr. J. D. Sifton, I.C.S., admittedly 
the greatest living authority on Chota-Nagpur, 
withstood to the utmost “ the withdrawal of safe¬ 
guards in Chota-Nagpur ” which was then vehemently 
urged by a great number of the members of that 
Council. The very same quest ion was raised a little 
later in the Delhi Legislative Assembly and Mr. J. 
Donovan, I.C.S., ably championed the rights of the 
aboriginals. 

From the above it appears that many non¬ 
aboriginals would like the “ privileges ” of Chota- 
Nagpur to be withdrawn and that the Civil Servants 
alone take their stand as the defenders of the 
aboriginals. We may, indeed, say that the in¬ 
structions given by His Majesty the King, in his 
charge to tho Governor of Bihar and Orissa, have 
been conscientiously obeyed : “ JFe do charge you—to 
take care of those who—-/rorn their lack of education, 
specially rely on our protection and cannot as yet fully 
rely for their welfare upon joint political action.'’ 

What has been said up to this, should not be 
undorstood as implying that the aboriginals are a 
hopelessly primitive race. They are not. Ami we 
affirm, with the full knowledge we have of them, we 
affirm that due protection given at the present time, 
will gradually and surely make of them well-instructed 
citizens, able to take and keep their rightful position 
among the communities of Indio. 

Second Point: Education .—We said just now that 
these races will without doubt amply repay the 
care bestowed on them by Government. In fact they 
show a genuine desire and aptitude for education. 
This is proved by the Educational Repoi t, Bihar and 
Orissa of 1927, which shows the percentage of children 
actually going to school in comparison to tho total 
number of children of school going age. 

For Bihar only the percentage is 21%. 

For Chota-Xngpur the percentage is 20 -4%. 

For Ranchi District (a j»art of Chota-Nagpur) it 
is 27%. 

Again, tho total population of Bihar and Orissa is 
38 millions, that of Chota-Nagpur is 5-0 millions or 
a little more than 1/7 of the total population of the 
province. Yet tho number of all kinds of schools in 
Chota-Nagpur is greater than 1/7 of the total number 
of schools in tho province. 
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Thee# Vory satisfactory figures go far to show, and 
even to prove, that tho aboriginals are baste rung to fit 
themselves to take their place among civilised races, 
yet once more be it sud education does not at once 
bear its oivilising fruit. 

It might be thought that the great number of 
schools and pupils in Chota-Nagpur is to be ascribed 
in a great measure to some quite special help given 
by government. This is not the case for however 
much the Government wished to assist the aboriginals, 
other factors had to be considered, and these factors 
hove prevented the beneficent action of the Govern¬ 
ment in such a way that the Chota-Nagpurians do not 
obtain their fair share of educational grants. Indeed, 
were it not for the assistance so generously given 
by the missionary bodies, the above given figures 
would have to be changed and greatly diminished. 

We have shown that the aboriginals manifest a real 
readiness to avail themselves of any educational 
facilities offered to them, we have shown the great 
need they have of education to preserve their com¬ 
munity from disruption and annihilation; and 
therefore it appears evident that they have a special 
claim to the continued sympathy and liberal help of 
Government. Under the new conditions, after the 
granting of a new measure of self-government to India, 
if Chota-Nagpur remains joined to* Behar and Orissa, 
the aboriginals will in vain look for that sympathy 
from the legislative bodies. The past shows clearly 
that little support cau be hoped for, in the Legislative 
Council for any measure benefiting education in 
Chota-Nagpur. 

Third Point: The Administration of the law .—Up to 
this, we have explained that the aboriginals require 
protection and hAve a right to claim it. Thou in the 
second point, we have proved that, considering their 
desire for education, we may safely affirm they will 
amply profit by that protection to raise themselves. 
We wish now to point out that their mentality is such 
as will respond readily to " personal " government, 
but will be unRhle to adapt itself to a mechanical and 
complicated way of administering tho law. 

Education is of recent growth in Chota-Nagpur, 
hence it has not yet leached the mass of the people. 
They are not yet able to understand the, to them, 
complicated maehinory of the courts and therefore the 
present system of administering the law is often 
detrimental to their best interests. Hence also, they 
distrust the law-courts. Three reasons may be 
assigned for this :— 

First: the technicalities of the courts are 
m 3 'steries to them; 

Second: the magistrates are sometimes im¬ 
perfectly acquainted with the customary 
law as embodied in the Chota-Nagpur 
Tenancy Act; 

Third : tho law-courts do not always give full 
justice to the aboriginals and help to 
undermine tneir moral character. 

We Add a few words, by way of explanation to each 
of the above throe points. 

First point: Their ignorance of the forms of law and 
procedure leads them to damage their’case, often too, 
they do not grasp the meaning and purport of the 
questions put to them and their answers therefore 
appear to be insincere. The rules regulating evidence 
are too complex for them and in foot when their case 
rests mainly on oral evidenoe, they have hardly any 
hope of proving their right. 

Second point: It is only natural that an off cer who 
had his training outside Chota-Nagpur should find it 
rather difficult to gwp the full meaning of tho 
privileges and customs of the aboriginal. Of course 
this want of knowledge lias its influence on tho 
decision. 

We do not ask that an officer trained in Chota- 
Nagpur should always remain in that country as his 
training does not make him unfit to serve elsewhere. 
But we would propose thot all officers to bo employed 


in Chota-Nagpur, should be required to begin their 
career in that area. 

Third point: The unexpected decisions sometimes 
giveit by the courts, have led the aboriginals to think 
of a lawsuit as of a trial of wits in a pejorative sense, 
so that, out of fear and distrust, they will often rather 
lie tlian say the truth. They go so far as to say that 
a lawsuit is a fight irrespective of justice. If then by- 
lying they can obtain what is not rightfully their 
own, “ well, the Sarkar has given it to them and therefore 
everything is for the best.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out that this must 
be grievously harmful to their character and that the 
oauses of the loir opinion they have of the lawcourts 
should be removed aa adequately as possible. 
Litigation is uot as prevalent here aa in Behar. 
Recourse to litigation is not to be encouraged but 
measures might be taken to prevent the lawcourts to 
sap their honesty and truthfulness. These aboriginals 
are fundamentally more simple and also more truthful 
than many other races. Among them debts are 
acknowledged even after a considerable number of 
years. Limitation is a concept alien to them. Now 
the law has introduced the limitation of three years 
for ordinary debts. The aboriginals understand this 
to mean that after three yeans’ of non-payment, the 
debt is annulled, with the consequence that some 
aboriginals make an abuse of the law of limitation: 
they mortgage their land, intending to use the law of 
limitation to escape repaying the mortgage money, 
whilst resuming their land with the help of the 
magistrate. This evil is veiy widespread and 
consequently confidence is on the wane between 
aboriginals. 

To secure better justice, it seems then to be not 
only desirable but even of the utmost importance, 
that many cases should be tried informally, without 
lawyer, by the magistrate whilst on tour, in the village 
itself. These magistrates, trained aa we said above, in 
Chota-Nagpur and consequently knowing the customs 
and mentality of the people, would be in a far better 
position to come to a just decision. Again, their 
sentence would be accepted willingly by the abori¬ 
ginals as they prefer personal government by 
sympathetic officials, to government by lawcourts. 
Mr. J. D. S if ton, I.C.S. expressed the same idea : 

“ for advanced areas, for advanced races. Government 
is a system of rules, procedure, parliament and 
oouncils with a hierarchy of lawyers who interpret and 
control the my%eries regarding it. For backward 
areas and for backward races, Government is a person 
and not a system.” (Behar and Orissa Legislative 
Council 18th February 1927.) 

We may resume in a few words, the several points 
of this memorial os follows: 

The aboriginal races of Chota-Nagpur require the 
continued protect inn of tho Civil Service to save them 
from losing tho lands they now cultivate and from tho 
danger of being hrought down lo tho degraded 
condition which is the lot of the Kamias or serfs of 
Falamau and Hazuribogli, who are themselves the 
aemi-hmdmzed remnants of former land-owning 

They need that paternal protection also, to onable 
them to rise to a higher degree of culture. 

That such a protection will produce its full fruit is 
abundantly shown by what has been said above 
about theft desire for education and about the efforts 
they are making fur their self improvement. 

Such a protection will be most beneficial to them 
if it includes a simple way of administering tho law by 
sympathetic officials trained in Chota-Nagpur. 

Therefore wo aru ready to welcome any proposal 
which will efficiently safeguard their sjwrial land law s 
and customs, promote education among them and give 
thorn a simple and paternal way of settling their 
disputes. 

LOUIS VAX HOECK, 

Catholic Bi-shop of Ranchi. 
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Memorandum submitted by Rev. KENNETH KENNEDY, Bishop of Chota-Nagpur. 


It haa been represented to me tliat instead of 
presenting to the Statutory Commission a separate 
memorial in the . <ine of tho Anglican Missionaries 
and the Aboriginal Inhabitants of Chota Nagpur, 
among whom the S.P.G. Mission has been working 
for 60 year8, it would be bettor, in view of the great 
simil arity in the points put forward by the leaders 
of the Anglican Community with those dealt with 
by the met orial of the Roman Catholic Mission, 
to submit to the Commission an endorsement of 
what has been presented by the Bishop of Ranchi. 
The two Missions work largely in the game districts, 
and inevitably their experience to a great extent 
coincides. Merely to repeat what haa already 
been said seems to be an unjustifiable waste of time 
of the Commission. 

I may therefore briefly say that the three points 
emphasized by the Bishop of Ranchi are exactly 
what we had agreed, out of an even longer experience 
of the Aboriginal people of Chota Nagpur, to be of 
primary necessity for their well-being : viz.:— 

(1) The. retention, and protection from un¬ 
sympathetic alteration, of the tribal land laws 
and customs of these people ; 

(2) The continuance of special help to foster 
education among them; 

(3) The importance of having officials who 
will be guided by intimate knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the people and their hereditary 
customs, rather than by a desire to administer 
any code or system of government which, 
however excellent in itself, is wholly foreign 
to Aboriginal ideas. 


My personal knowledge of Chota Nagpur, extending 
over 37 years, enables me to recall repeal .'.I ociitrions 
when the attempt to apply laws and customs in 
force among the non-aboriginal inhabit run.; nf other 
parts of India has led to widespread -li-conn nt, 
amounting in the year 1900 to armor! rr-isuimc. 
Tho experionce gained by the results of t !«•?■*■ sm; mpis 
has been embodied in the special laws urn I ucbmoi.*- 
tration. which have for tho last twenty yivus ).r.,, i lt 1.t 
peace and prosperity, with Bteady mU-nme in 
oducation and self-respect, to the people of t hota 
Nagpur. 

I and two other members of our Community have 
successively sat as representatives of the Aborigines 
in the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa since 
its establishment, and we are able to appreciate the 
probable effect on the interests of these people of 
giving unreserved control over them to any body 
whose sympathies are principally, and naturally, 
with those classes of the community whom the 
Aborigines look upon as their hereditary enemies, viz., 
the Hindu and Mohammedan immigrants who have 
used their superior intelligence, and the facilities 
afforded by the land laws before their modification, 
to oust the simple people who lmd reclaimed by their 
industry all the cultivated land of Chota Nagpur 
from jungle. Almost more to be dreaded are 
legislators who, for the sake of uniformity in this 
vast country, would ignore the peculiarities of the 
comparatively small, but actually large, aboriginal 
population—a population approximately equal to 
that of the Irish Free State 

I present this as representing the considered opinion 
of the entire S.P.G. Anglican Mission working in 
every District in Chota Nagpur. 


Memorandum submitted by The BISHOP OF CALCUTTA and METROPOLITAN 
OF INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON. 


Having spent fourteen years in the Chota Nagpur 
Division of the Province of Bihar and Orissa, as 
Bishop of the Diocese of Chota Nagpur, during which 
time & large portion of each year was spent in touring 
through the villages, and having, in addition, from 
July, 1915, till leaving the Diocese in July 1919, 
taken, charge, afc the request of the Government, 
of some 300 schools controlled by tho Gossner Mission, 
I desire to endorse the representatives made by the 
Bishop of Ranchi on behalf of the Roman Catholic 
Mia*inn, and by the Bishop of Chota Nagpur on 
behalf of the Anglican Mission in that Division. 

Having dining the nine years since my translation 
to the See of Calcutta frequently toiued through 
that portion of the Santhal Parganahs in which the 
t in.:.-:, Missionary Society has been working, I 


further desire to endorse the first four proposals 
embodied in a ^lemoranduin placed before the 
Honourable Members of tho Statutory Commission 
by the Rev. T. Lenman on behalf of Missionaries, 
leading Santhals and others who have identified 
themselves with the uplift of the Santhal people. 

In my experience of 23 years I have seldom met 
an Indian, who was not himself an aboriginal, who 
took any real interest in the development of these 
attractive but backward peoples, but I have had 
hitter experience of the way in which such men have 
taken advantage of the simplicity or weakness of 
tho aborigines to deprive them of the land which 
their ancestors had won from the jungle by strenuous 
labour. 


Memorandum submitted by the CHOTA-NAGPUR IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 


J 11 response to the invitation from the Indian 
Stain:'-ry Commission to submit memoranda, the 
Oh'v.u.agpurImprovement Society, representing the 
principal aboriginal peoples of Chotanagpiu 1 , which 

• :nber about 20,00,000, humbly begs to submit the 
*•••!;«’. ring;— 

'Vith a view to the right understanding of ^he 

• unlp .infc of tire aborigines of Chotanagpur, the 
■ hw .u.igpur Improvement Society deems it necessary 

narrate at the outset a short history containing 
;lt-' sufferings, feelings and thoughts of tho aborigines 
w!i<! tilt now are smarting under a sense of injustice 
fm.i unfair treatment meted out to thorn from timo 
immemorial. 


Our country, known as Chotanagpur, now within 
the province of Bihar and Orissa, inhabited mostly 
by the aboriginal race, was very little known until 
quite recently, when the summer Beat of the new 
province was set up at Ranchi. We the aboriginea 
mo a people who are very backward in everythng 
intellectually, politically and otherwise in comparison 
with tho rest of tho people of this province. It is 
a, rtell-kuuwn fuel lliut tins ceutnu tableland now 
known as Chotanagpur was full of dense forests, 
the abode of wild animals. In t hose days, when the 
modern instruments of protection were unknown, 
it was dangerous to clear the ground and settle down. 
However, braving these dangers of the primitive 
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Memorandum by the Chota-Nagpur Improvement Society. [Continued. 


forests, our forefathers cleared the jungles, levelled 
the grounds and prepared fertile lands and established 
villages in the hearts of dense forests. Thus our 
forefathers became the firet settlers of this land. 
The wild land of Chotanagpur has been turned, so 
far as possible, into a beautiful garden by the 
aborigines of Chotanagpur, our ancestors, by the 
sweat of their brow and at the sacrifice of numerous 
lives. 

Since the beginning of the British rule iu this 
part of India the authorities would appear to have 
ignored the fact that it is the ancestors of the 
aboriginal population of Chotanagpur who first 
cleared the primeval forest, brought the virgin soil 
under cultivation, established the first settlements 
and made smiling villages spring up all over the 
■ country which they then owned by right of prior 
occupation. 

It was not until the early years of the British rule 
that the systematic campaign against our ancient 
rights was undertaken by alien "landlords ” consti¬ 
tuted by the British Government over the heads 
of the aboriginal peasant proprietors, and the times, 
which were out of joint, greatly favoured them. 
The early British administrators, then ignorant of 
the real history of land-tenures in Chotanagpur 
and misled by interested information and supposed 
analogy with really dissimilar things in other parts 
of Bengal and Bihar, came to" recognise the 
Chotanagpur Raja and " Zemindars ” as proprietors 
of the soil like Bengal or Bihar Zemindars; and from 
this initial and radical error sprang erroneous de¬ 
cisions of courts nnd acts of legislatures in the shape 
of inequitable land laws and tenancy laws which 
have since played havoc with the ancient rights and 
Bt-atus of the aborigines of Chotanagpur, thereby 
giving rise to a chronic state of discontent. 

Agee have passed and long years have gone by 
and the aborigines of Chotanagpur are still left in 
a state of deplorable backwardness. The aborigines 
of Chotanagpur form a separate people by themselves. 
They radically differ in custom, manners, language and 
religion from their non-aboriginal neighbours of tho 
surrounding Divisions. Chotanagpur presents a 
surprising contrast in respect of social organisation 
and intellectual attainment to tho rest of the province. 
In the keen economic competition and struggle for 
existence the aborigines lag far behind their non- 
aboriginal neighbours who naturally defeat the 
aborigines in the struggle, consequently the general 
progress of Chotanagpur has been very much 
retarded. 

Since the time-when Chotanagpur was separated 
from the Province of Bengal Chotanagpur is not at 
all free from the encroachment of outsiders who 
naturally look upon the aborigines of Chotasogpur 
as outcasts and untouchables. Such treatment meted 
out by the non-aboriginal element to the aborigines 
is a constant source of trouble to tho aborigines and 
has been a fruitful cause of chronic unrest Ami dis¬ 
content and occasional risings among the aborigines 
of Chotanagpur. Moreover, it is impossible for the 
Government to pay sufficient attention to the uplift 
of the neglectod aborigines in preference to tho 
other elements of the population who naturally _ 
mind their own interests more than anybody “cl se^s.' 
In fact the aborigines feel that thoy are at the present 
even more neglected than when they were under 
Bengal Government. Even, the name of Chotanagpur 
has been omitted in the title of tin's new province which 
is most regrettable. The members of the Legislative 
Council of Bihar and Orissa, with the except ion of 
a chosen few, cannot enter into or. voice thesentimonts 
of the aborigines whose ways, manners, customs 
and temperamenrs radical]> differ from there of 
tho people inhabiting both Bihar and Orissa. 

Tho deepest wound in tho heart of the aborigine 
lias been the one caused by alien ideas of laud tenures 
introduced into Chotanagpur by British Law's. 
The Village organisations among the aborigines in 
the good old daj's had been the very type of democracy 


but at present that system lias deteriorated through 
want of encouragement and oven actual discourage¬ 
ment by the current laws. The aboriginal principle 
had been the village for the villagers. To-tUy tho 
principle of village system is that the village belongs 
to the Chief and his Lieutenants, the tyrannical 
so-called Zemindars in Chotanagpur. These arc 
mostly non-aboriginals brought in by the Chief from 
outside Chotanagpur against the wishes of the j>eople. 

Before tho arrival of these Zemindars, according 
to the then village system, the lands were of one 
description forming the common Btock of agricultural 
lands of the village community. Since the introduc¬ 
tion of the Zemindars the lands of the village have 
been divided into two clashes, viz., the Majhiaa 
and Rajhans. This division was made to reduce 
the aborigines, the real children of the soil, to mere 
Berfa. According to this division tho majhiaa lands 
(generally the best lands of a village) were those 
usurped by the Zemindars and taken in their direct 
possession and the Raj have lands also came to be 
supposed to be the chief’s or " landlord’s ” and 
" permitted " by him to be cultivated by the villagers 
on payment of rents generally determined by the 
chief’s, lieutenants. Thus the original aboriginal 
olearers of the soil have nothing left to call really 
their own. This unjust action of dispossession of 
lands by the chief and his lieutenants in dividing 
it up into two classes was never accepted and 
recognised by the aborigines. It is only after the 
so-called " Bhuinhari Settlement ” that the aborigines 
were compelled to recognise the action by iorco 
of law which in vesting the Rajhans and Majhiaa 
right on the chief and his lieutenants respectively 
portioned out a meagre share for the aborigines 
in the form of Bhuinhari and Khuntkatti lands. At 
present, to all intents and purposes, the aboriginal 
people are serfs and the village organisation is 
“ feudalists.’’ The Chotanagpur Tenancy Act has 
only confinaed these unjust divisions of lands and 
aggravated the life-long grievances of the aborigines. 
On the one hand, the people have been ousted from 
their own lands and, on the other hand, owing to 
the neglect of the “ landlords ” to do their duty 
to their “tenants," and also from natural causes, 
the lands of Chotanagpur have become deteriorated 
and the produce has become woefully reduced within 
recent years. 

In the opinion of tho Chotanagpur Improvement 
Society there will be no peace in Chotanagpur as 
long as the artificial distinction between the Rajhans 
and Majhiaa and Bakast lands is not done^iway 
with and all such lands not brought into the common 
stock of raiyati lands of the village. Under the 
present condition there is bound to exist a peri>etual 
party feeling between the chief and his numerous 
lieutenants on the one side, and tho aborigines on 
the other. Government «io not appear to have ever 
realised the gravity of the situation. Xo Govern¬ 
ment separating these two parties will be a democratic 
responsible Government. 

The Chotanagpur Improvement Society wants 
reconciliation and peace in Chotanagpur and there¬ 
fore bogs to make the following proposals 
• (1) That the system of Rajhans and Majlrias lands 
be albolished from Chotanagpur. 

(2) That the rights and. interests of these lands 
be vested in the village communities which shall 
deal with them respecting such provisions in tho 
Chotanagpur Tenancy Act which specially safeguard 
aboriginal interests and that the rights of use for 
neoessary domestic, agricultural and house-buii<ling 
purposes in jungle and grazing rights in gairmajmwa 
lands be freely granted to all tenants under the • 
supervision and controlling pimur of the v:!!?gc 
corporations. 

(3) That each village should have its own corpora¬ 
tion for self-government in civil matters and judicial 
panchayats in certain matters and executive body 
in dealing with village lands. 
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(4) Tlmt the Chotanagpur Tenancy Art he amended 
in accordance with the principles contained in the 
above three proposals. 

(5) That ft loss complicated system of lavs and 
administration of justice may bo introduced bo as 
to suit the simple habits ami limited intellect of the 
aborigine?#. 

(0) That the aboriginal areas of the province, 
namely Chotanagpur together with the Santal 
PargaiiftS ami the District of Sambalpur, be formed 
into a separate Province or Sub-Province with a more 
direct and internal form of administration. 

(7) That if this is considered feasible, as indeed 
it should bo if the aboriginals arc to be saved from 
min, the Governor of the new aboriginal Province 
or .Sub-Province, as the eftse may be, may have a 
Council of his own, o - mposed of members electee! 
one from each thana area or at any rate three or four 
from each subdivision. 

(8) That an Aboriginal Regiment be maintained at 
Rai.ohi manned and staffed purely by the aborigines. 

Basis of Franchise. 

(1) That the franchise be extended to every male 
member of the age of 18 of all the Bhuinhar and 
Klnintkat idar families of Chotanagpur and to every 
other tenant paying a rent of Rs. 5/- a year and to 
every male aboriginal of age who has read up to the 
Lower Primmy Stnniiard at any recognized schooL 

(2) That if it be decided to constitute the aboriginal 
tracts into a Sub-Province with a Legislative Council 
of its own, under the Behar Government, at least 
four seats be reserved for the representatives of 
aborigines in the Bihar and Orissa Council, and that 
such members be elected by the aborigines t hemselves. 

(3) That in either case one seat be reserved in 
the Legislative Assembly for a representative of the 
aboristines from each aboriginal district. 

The Legislative Council electoral roll of 1923 for 
the Ranchi district was very disappointing, for the 
method adopted in preparing the Council electoral 
. roll for the said district has done a great injustice 
to the rural population. In the suid district the 
number of voters in 1020—21 was 7,414, whereas in 
the year 1023 it has been reduced to (1,653. Thus a 
fairly large number of voters found no place in the 
list of 1923. The method adopted in preparing 
electoral rolls, as we aboriginals can make out, is that 
officers consult the Khatinn prepared years ago and 
go to various thanas, and mako enquiries from the 
village chowkidars, thanadars and chowkidari Tah- 
sildars as to the names of persons who are eligible 
ha voters anil then the list thus made is hung up in 
the thana. Titus the major part of the population, 
who are illiterate, receive no proper information as 
to the publication of draft list and if they know of 
it they could take no steps. The publication of 
the list in the thanas is of no use to the illiterate 
villagers and thus as fnr as the aborigines are con¬ 
cerned. the correction of the list cunnot he effected in 
this way. The method employed in preparing tho 
electoral roll should be tlmt responsible officers should 
bo sent to each village and that the village headman 
(Munda. Muhto, Pohan or Jeth raiyat) instead of 
tho village chowkidars bo utilised for helping the 
officers in preparing the lists and that the draft 
publication bo read out in the presence of the 
assembled villagers md claims and objections be 
received orally then and there or, if made later, in 
writing to tho officers concerned. 

Many voters cannot r<*gister them votes in some 
polling stations, the time limit fixed for registering 
votes being very short. Some polling stations are 
located at u distance of 30 to 35 miles from tho 
villages. In a district like Runelii. where the means 
of communication are not convenient, voters have 
to come from a distance of 30 to 35 miles on foot. 
All elections in this district should take place between 
the months of November to May. 

Franchise to vote in tho Self-Governing bodies 
mav ho mure extended. For D B. elections the 


following classes of persons be included in the list 
of voters :— 

(«) Every male member of age of the families 
of Mundari, Khunt, Katidai* and Bhuinhars. 

(6) Aboriginal raijats who pay a minimum 
rent of Rs. 5/~ or 2a.' Gp. as cess per year. 

(r) Every mule aboriginal of the ago of 18 
holding a Lower Primary Examination Certificate 
from any recognised SchooL 

Proposal for Division of Existing Provinces. 

Little hoed is paid to the needs of Chotanagpur 
and Chotanagpuris by those responsible for the 
welfare of ’ the Behnr and Orissa province. Even 
resolutions moved in the Legislative Council of 
Bihar and Orissa by our chosen representative for 
the establishment of educational institutions or 
other improvements in Chotanagpur do not find 
favour with most members from other parts of the 
province. The aborigines of Chotanagpur keenly 
feel that so long as this division remains tacked on 
to B. and O. and is not provided with a separate 
administration of its own, together with other 
aboriginal tracts of the province, the material and 
intellectual progress of Chotanagpuris will hardly 
reoeive the impetus it badly requires, and backward 
Chotanagpur will helplessly look on while its evar- 
increasiivg revenues will go to feed and develop 
other Divisions of the province. And yet no other 
Division of tho province is half so backward or stands 
in half as much need of all available revenues for 
its economic and intellectual development ns this 
hitherto neglected Division. 

For the purposes of good administration Chota- 
nAgpur should be given its own special administration 
with its special laws, objective and substantive, 
special executive officers and specialised judiciary, 
and pursuing a steady policy of filling up in time 
all posts under Government in Chotanagpur with 
suitable aboriginal candidates, just as a similar policy 
is being pursued in other provinces. No measure 
appears to us, however, better calculated to conduce 
to our welfare than the formation of Chotanagpur 
with the aboriginal tracts of Orissa, the Santal 
Parganas and perhaps the Central Provinces into 
a separate administrative unit with its own adminis¬ 
trative head and a oouncil of its own. So long as 
this Division is tacked on to more advanced Areas, 
its people will ever be neglected and pressed down 
and thoy will ever remain unfit for effective Self 
Government. 

It may be added that the Chotanagpur Improve¬ 
ment Society, representing the entire aboriginal 
population of the Ranchi District, cannot loo strongly 
emphasise the necessity of giving the aboriginal 
tracts a separate administration of their own with 
its own Legislative Council and its own elected 
Ministers. So long as the administrative unit is 
not composed of a more or less homogeneous popula¬ 
tion, the position of the backward aboriginal tracts, 
if attached to more advanced tracts, will be like 
that of tho friendship of tho dwarf with the giant 
in which tho dwarf is sure to go to the wall. We 
Chotanagpuris are painfully conscious of the fact 
that, ever sirnro the constitution of the “ reformed ” 
Councils, Chotanagpuris have been receiving much 
less consideration or even attention than they used 
to receive in “ pre-Roform ” days. If the Feudatory 
States of Orissa, which are mostly inhabited by 
uboriginal population, and the ivhondmals are joined 
together with Cliota Nagpur and the Santal Porganas, 
there will be one homogeneous Province under a 
suitable form of administration, and the Governor 
or Chief Commissioner, ns tho cose may bo, of this 
aboriginal Province may also act as the Political 
Agent of tho Orissa Foudatorv States, thus saving the 
pay of a .separate Political Agent. 

Law and Judiciary. 

Wo keenly feel tho unsuitability of the present 
administrative and complicated judicial system to 
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the simple aborigines of this Division. No one with 
a knowledge of the country and its people can shut 
hiB eyes to the great mischief that has been done and 
is still being done by throwing the aboriginal people 
into the melting pot of one common administrative 
and judicial system and common laws with their 
more advanced fellow subjects, and the urgent 
necessity of introducing a simpler Bystem. There 
can be no gainsaying the fact that no measure will 
contribute to the rescue of the aboriginal people of 
Chotanagpur from economic and moral ruin so much 
as special laws and a special administrative system 
leas cumbrous than those now obtaining. The 
present lack of familiarity of our own courts and 
officers with our language and customs, combined 
with the aboriginals’ lack of comprehension of the 
complicated laws of Procedure and Evidence and 
Limitation and the like, has been and is still a fruitful 
source of miscarriage of justice and consequent 
discontent amongst the aborigines of Cliotanagpur. 

It was under the present system of administrating 
justice that our rights were swept away, giving rise 
to what are called “ vested" rights and interests 
in favour of " Zemindars.” The present system 
of laws and administration of justice affords but 
little protection to the aborigines and their rights 
in these and other matters. Our Executive and 
Judicial officers, for the most part ignorant of the 
history of our land tenures, afford us but meagre 
protection. And to add to our' misfortunes. Executive 
and Judicial officers who are from time to time trans¬ 
ferred to this Division are transferred to other parts 
of the Province even before they acquire a sufficient 
working knowledge of its peculiar oustoms and land 
tenures and languages. The proposed Psnchayat 
courts under the Village Administration Act are indeed 
calculated to go a little way in improving the adminis¬ 
tration of justice in so far as petty cases and 
particularly oases among the aboriginals are con¬ 
cerned; but in the much larger number of cases that 
arise between us on the one hand and the Zemindars 
and Mahajans on the other, we aboriginals are placed 
at on almost hopeless disadvantage by the present 
machinery of administrating justice with its cumbrous 
procedure and its subtle laws of evidence and pleadings 
which are beyond the comprehension of the .ignorant 
aboriginals, and its system of pleading through 
lawyers which is ruinously expensive for us. 

Growth or Education. 

Little heed is paid to tne growth of Education 
in this part of the province. The authorities seem 
to forget that the aboriginals are unlike their neigh¬ 
bours who have a civilization of thousands of years 
behind them. Tho policy that is pursued, being the 
same for aborigines and non-aborigines, is quito 
unsuitable to this Division. The kind of education 
afforded to the Bengalis. Bcharis and Oriyas is quite 
unsuitable for the aborigines of Chotanagpur. 
Consequently the education that is now provided 
is of little practical utility to an aboriginal and this 
<*ay account for the apathy which is at present 
shown to education by an aboriginal. 

The Chotanagpur Improvement Society makes the 
following recommendations for the growth of educa¬ 
tion among tho aboriginals of this province~ 
(a) That Compulsory Primary Education be 
introduced. That the education at the primary 


stage be imparted tlirough the medium of 
languages spoken in tho area. 

(6) That a board consisting of aboriginal 
members be maintained to conduct and look 
after the education of tho aborigines. 

(c) All Inspecting Officers in the aborigiual 
area be selected from among aboriginal candi¬ 
dates ; and under no circumstances should non- 
aboriginal Inspecting Officers be appointed to 
hold charge. 

(d) That recurring grants bo made both from 
the provincial as well as the central exchequers 
for the education of aborigines. 

(e) Special facilities may be afforded to the 
aborigines for University Education. At least 
one aboriginal student be granted state-scholar¬ 
ship every year to pursue higher studies in 
foreign lands. 

(/) That a Government Degree College in 
Arts and Science be forthwith established at 
Ranchi. Our representative in the local Legis¬ 
lative Council moved a resolution to that effect 
in the council, but failing in his attempt to 
secure this, he moved again for the establishment 
of at least one Intermediate College in Arts and 
Science ; but government did not think fit to 
grant even that modest demand, although lacs 
and lacs of rupees are being lavished over 
Colleges at Patna where (in the Science Coll ego) 
provision has been made very much in excess 
of the demand. In Chotanagpur, on the other 
hand, a travesty of an L A. College bos been 
set up without a building of its own and without 
sufficient choice of optional subjects suited to 
the capacities of aboriginal students. Now that, 
in spite of manifold disadvantages, the I. A. 
classes at Ranchi have justified their existence, 
Government should no longer put off the estab¬ 
lishment of a Degree College in Arts and Science 
at Ranchi. Such a college should specially 
look to the needs of the aboriginal students. 
In the existing I. A. classes, for want of proper 
optional subjects suitable for aboriginal students, 
^'tnost aboriginal students cannot take their 
admission as no arrangements exist for teaching 
such optional subjects as Geography, Elementary 
Science, Botany, eta., which are more suitable 
to them than Mathematics or Sanskrit, wliich 
are of little practical value for them. 

(< 7 ) That there should be aboriginal members 
to represent the aboriginal interest in the Senate 
and Syndieate at the Patna University. 


(Rev.) Joel Lajcra. 

(Rav Sahib) Bandi Ram. 
(Rev.) Gabriel Humrom. 

DAUD IvACHCHHAP. 

Jonas Sunni. 

Mahali Uraon. 

Buandra Uraon 
Peter IIurad. 


David Dan Francis 
Kachchhap. 

Emil Iverketta. 
Prabhusahay Suren. 
Jaimasih Ekka. 

Sukra Uraon. 

Christ Pal Kachchhap. 
John Emmanuel Nag. 


Officers and Members of the Executive 
of the Chota Nagpur Improvement 
Society, Ranchi. 
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I agree with that. { Dr. Kennedy .•) I concur in that 
view. 

341. You will appreciate that these questions are 
of great importance to the Conference. I think you 
will agree with me we always have to be careful, 
when men of good will are trying to raise the level of 
those that are backward, that we do not keep them 
backward by continuing indefinitely to treat them aa 
incapable of exercising Any sort of political function, 
when it may bo you can raise them only by giving 
them the opportunitjs witliin proper limits, of taking 
greater core of themselves and ono another. You 
know the difficulty; it presents itself all ovor the 
world?— [Dr. Kennedy:) I thoroughly appreciate it; 
but if you let a child walk too soon it is liable to 
become bandy-legged. 

342. But if you do not let it walk at all it will fall 
down whenever it tries ?— [Mgr. Van Hoeck :) It is not 
necessary to keep them constantly in bondage. As 
a matter of fact there is another system which I do 
not know whether you mentioned ; instead of having 
tile protecting hand of Government always over 
them many aboriginals desire to be put under their 
own Government* of courae with a Chief Commissioner 
or Lieutenaut-Govemor or someone over them, Tho 
whole tract would be homogeneous, and within that 
tract, since they would all be of the same standing, 
y^u might grant them higher political powers. Then 
it will be their own business. I know them well; 
from conversations I have had with them I da not 
think any of them will appreciate a widened basis of 
representation. Why 7 Because they are still like 
children, as the Bishop of Chota Nagpur has said, and 
anyone who is not an aboriginal has bis own advantage 
to look for and can bring them round. It is astonish¬ 
ing to sec the simple ideas by which they allow them¬ 
selves to bo carried away. Hence they say : “ If wo 
had our own Government here, wliatever we decided 
would belong to us and we should have to consider 
ourselves alone." I think then they would take a 
much greater interest. Among themselves they have 
meetings where they discuss tribal matters with the 
greatest interest, because they know there they are 
their own masters, and what they decide they can 
insist on being done; they know that whatever ore 
the disadvantages and advantages it has been decided 
on by their own people. 

343. There is a difficulty, is not there, in the fact 

that interspersed among them is this other population, 
living in the same area and which in many places 
forms a quite substantial percentage ?—Knowing the 
aboriginals, I would sa\ r they would look to their own 
advantage, but thoy would not do things to the dis¬ 
advantage of others. That is what I think. They 
would keep secure their own rights aa they are now ; 
they would insist on that; but as far as I know the 
aboriginals thoy would not. go further and willingly 
and knowingly try to do harm to the others. Thoy 
would siniuly try Lo »avn their own position; that is 
all, “ 

Chairman : I should like to make one observation, 
both to you gentlemen ami to my colleagues here in 
the Conference. This is, of course, a most interesting 
subject, of which it is most attractive to leem all the 
details. At tho some time, we must remember that 
even on this subject tho Conference is primarily 
concerned with the constitutional question; that is 
to say, it is concerned with considering what is tho 
proper structure of the Constitution of British India 
so far as it is affected by this special situation. Ifc is 
not the business of the Conference to decide, and 
therefore it. is only incidentally relev.to discuss, 
whether a particular set of i>eople shuuld or should 
not bo dealt with under a particular section; tho 
iutpvrUtuL question is, are sections such as section i 1 
and section 52A sections which are found to have a 
useful application in British India, as for instance 
here, and is the scheme which they authorise a scheme 
which needs to bo provided for constitutionally in 
somewlnu different terms. What particular declara¬ 
tion is inmlc or what particular schedule is drawn up 


is of course not a matter which the report which may 
proceed from this inquiry would decide. 

344. Major Attlee: I gather that in the Santal 
Pargnnas you have a very complote indigenous 
organisation, have you not?— (Mr. IiusseU ;) \es. 
There is a complete organisation over the greater part 
of the district. The village is the unit. 

345. Are those villages self-governed to some 
extent ?—The Code of law regulating the village 
customs and rights is administered primarily by the 
headman, and the ryots of the village have a right to 
approach the sub-divisional officer or the deputy 
commissioner if they are dissatisfied with liis decision. 

346. Is there any larger unit than the village ? Is 
there any sort of tribal gathering?—Yes. In the 
portion of the district known as the Damin-i-Koh 
which is an aboriginal reservo more or less there is a 
higher stage than that. Groups of villages ranging 
from about 15 to 50 are under the control of one man 
called parganail who is elected by the headmen of the 
group, *n«l lie performs police functions as well aa 
judicial functions. Ho is the head of the tribal 
judicial urbanisation and he has certain judicial 
functions delegated to him by Government. 

347. There is in fact an indigenous system of self- 
government ?—Yes. 

348. I should like to know how far that obtains in. 
the rest of Chota Nagpur ?—(Afr HaUett ;) Thera also 
is a similar system in one part of Singhbhuni, the 
Kolhan, while in the rest the village system has 
praotioally died out. It is the same there as in Bihar 
in respect of village self-government. 

349. You say it has died out. Is there any kind of 
organisation among the aborigines I— [Dr. Kennedy :) 
There is a very complete organisation with regard to 
social matters. They have a number of villages 
grouped together and one man is chosen as tho head 
and he determines the things about outcasting and 
things of that sort. 

350. That is really the point. It does not matter 
very much whether he jierforms this function or that. 
You have in effect there a habit of self-government in 
certain matters by tho aborigines ?—Yes. 

351. Do you think on the whole that it is fairly 
administered ?— [Mgr. Van Hoeck :) I think the system 
works fairly well. (Mr. Lcnman ;) It is the only 
system which can work very well among the abori¬ 
gines. 

352. I was interested in what the Bishop of Ranchi 
was saying. Would you suggest that possibly the 
best way to treat this area would bo to take it out 
from the present province and have a separate 
organisation with possibly a headship and thus 
develop the indigenous system ?— (Mgr. Van Hoeck :) 
This, I think, is in the mind of very many of the 
aborigines, that is of those who have some education. 
I think that is really what they would like to have. 
They want to have a self-contained area having the 
some problems. They do nut want to treat the 
others as their enemies provided everybody within 
that tract submit toil to tho some laws. Then they 
say there will be scope for looking into their private 
affairs. At the present time, if I may make a further 
remark, this is very ilifficult. At present Bihar is 
much more advanced than Chota Nagpur and has its 
"own very serious problems. It is very difficult for 
one man to attend to very serious problems, on one 
side and to very serious problems which arc quite 
different on the other. What the people of Chota 
Nagpur feel is Dint unless they are taken by them¬ 
selves and considered as a group their problems 
cannot receive sufficient attention however much ono 
might be sympathetic. Even from tho most sym¬ 
pathetic man they cannot expect all that they want 
if hu has tc> !<j"k to so many ether thing.,. iho 
I’ihari has first to lnnk to hi* own things. 

353. Chairman : Perhaps it might bo put in this 
wav. I gather from what yon jfay that the view of 
these aborigines is that they do not feel able to rrn.sf 
the Bihari to look after thorn?—I would not say that 
they distrust. Wnether it is the Bihari or mm * other 
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We do not assert that protection by itself is 
sufficient to create stamina in a backward people. Nor 
do we claim that the non-Regulation system lias 
succeeded to the extent intended by the Government. 
We believe that, generally speaking. Government 
officials who are intimate with the District would 
endorse this. In certain directions, in details of 
administration it is capable of improvement, but 
in essentials, and in basic principles, it is. we aro 
confident, the only system which ia suitable to the 
district and people. It might even, with very groat 
benefit, be extended to adjacent districts also. Wo 
believe that the aifministration can be improvod in 
certain details and we are preparing to submit 
proposals to the Government of Bihar and Orissa for 
such improvements as we believe will steadily contri¬ 
bute to the growth of self-dependence and to the 
general uplift and advancement, socially and politi¬ 
cally of the aboriginal races in this district and 
adjacent areas. It is, we are sure, no less the desire 
of Government than it is our own, that the 
people themselves Bhould desire, when they are 
able to fend for themselves, to be emancipated from 
Governmental leading strings. 

We do not wish to burden the Statutory Com¬ 
mission with mere details of administration which 
fall within the competence of the local Government. 
We would only stress the im]>ortance of retaining the 
present system of government in the Santa! Parganas 
in the interests of the people most closely concerned, 
and in this recommendation we believe we have the 
entire support not only of every non-official who 
knows anything at all about the District, but also 
of the whole Santal population, and of most of 
the Government officials who have had practical 
experience of the system of administration. 

Our proposals are as follows :— 

1. That the Santal Parganas continue to be 
regarded as a Backward District for the purposes of 
administration. 

2. That it be governed by Regulations passed 
executively by the Local Government with the 
approval of the Central Government, and that its 
administration be excluded, for the present, from the 
purview of the Provincial Legislative Coimoil. This 
Council has hitherto shown very little regard for the 
interests of the aborigines of the Province, and the 
latter have little to hope for from the various political 
parties of the country as these at present exist. 

3. That witfrti view to the steady development of 
racial self-dependence of the Aborigines such pro¬ 
visions of the Local Self-Government Act ss appear 
practicable to the. Local Government be gradually 
applied to this District, this policy to proceed pari 
pasm with the growth in fitness of S&ntals to be 
employed by Government to administer this Act. 

4. That the special cadre of officers known ns the 
Santal Commission be revived. 


for these men, good officers all of them, to pull their 
whole weight in working a peculiar system unless 
they are part and parcel of it. We suggest therefore 
that the Santal Commission be revived and that 
either, Anglo-Indians or Indians be recruited for it, 
that a knowledge of the local vernacular be obligatory, 
a sound training in the local form of administration 
be given them and that they be encouraged to get 
amongst the people. It ought never to be impossible, 
as it is only too frequently the ease at present, for ar. 
illiterate aboriginal to speak to a Deputy-Magistrate in 
Court in his own language. 

5. That the present basis of electoral franchise be 
expanded to enable the aboriginal population of the 
Province to be more truly represented in the Legisla¬ 
tive Council. The present franchise is of such a limited 
nature as to effectively prevent any .proper representa¬ 
tion of the aboriginal races of Bihar. The Santal 
Parganas, for instance, has three elected members of 
the Provincial Legislative Council—two Hindtis and 
one Mahomedan Two of these are Congiest men, and 
the other ad Independent with a strong bias towards 
the Congress Party. They do not in any wise whatever 
represent the large aboriginal population, whose 
interest in politics, especially of the Congress pattern, 
is nil. But it would probably have made a very 
great difference if every Santal village Headman and 
P organa! t had had a vote. These men have a stake 
in the oountry, they ore the recognised leaders of the 
people, and their number is sufficiently great to make 
itself felt in any election. So long as the franchise 
remains as it is at present the aborigines will continue 
to lack representation and to take no interest in 
politics. 

We pass this suggestion on to the Commission for 
their sympathetic consideration. We would not 
restrict the vote to Santals only blit would give it to 
all pradhans and headmen. 

Dated, Barharwa, E.I.R. Loop Line, 

May 20th, 1928. 

(Rev.) T. LteoiAX, 
Church Missionary Society. Nominated 
member of the Legislative Council 
to represent aborigines. 

The Substance of this Memorandum which bears 
the signature of the writer, has been submitted to 
and received the approval and endorsement of the 
following Missionaries, representative Santals, and 
other non-Officials, amongst others :— 

Missionaries:— 

Rev. W. J. Tillott, Pathra, Santal Parganas. 

Church Missionary Society. 

Rev. R. Rosenlund, Santal Mission of tlie 
Northern Churches. 

Rev. P. 0. Bodding, Santal Mission of the 
Northern Churches. 

Rev. M. A. Pedersen, Santal Mission of the 
Northern Churches. 

Rev. J. M. Maephail, M.D., United Free Church 
of Scotland Mission. 

Rev. W. Dempster, M.D., United Free Church of 
Scotland Mission. 

Dr. Ronald Maephail, United FVee Church of 
Scotland Mission. 

Rev. w. Miller, United Free Church of Scotland 
Mission. 

Santals:— 

Rev. C. H. Knoniar, Church Missionary Society. 
Rev. J. Soren, Church Missionary Society. 

Rev. L. Murmu, Church Missionary Society. 

Rov. S. Murmu, Church Missionary Society. 

Christo Das Tudu, Headmaster, Pathra M.lil. 
School. 

Mr. E. H. Koomar, Offg. District Inspector of 
Schools, Santal Parganas. 

Mr. R. R. ivisku Rapaz, Spl. Dy-Inspect or of 
Schools, Santal Parganas. 

Mr. S. S. Murmu, Sub-Inspector of Schools, 
Godda. 


This District was formerly administered by a 
special body of men known as “ Santal Officers.” 
They were mostly Anglo-Indians who spent most of 
their official career in the District. They were en¬ 
couraged to learn the language, were specially trained 
in the local system of administration, and were 
expected to tour about the villages and to get arntmgsT 
the people. In recent years, for various reasons tins 
most excellent system has practically ceased to exist. 
Deputy-Magistrates and other officers who have served 
in other Districts are posted to this District, and in 
the nature of the cose, these men, however good 
they may be, can know little or nothing about the 
people, their language or their customs, while the 
system of administration being tlifforent from what 
they have been accustomed to, of them, «n 

doubt, start off with a prejudice against it, and this 
must affect their work adversely, even if uncon¬ 
sciously. Then too the motor oar has done away with 
the old camping system, and we submit thut the 
result has not been altogether to the advantage of 
the people or conducive to efficiency. It is difficult 
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Mr. P. J. Soren, Sub-Inspector of Schools, 
Rajmahal. 

3Ir. I. K. Tudu, Sub-Inapector of Schools, 
Pakaur. 

Mr. R. M. C. Soren, Sub-Inspector of Schools, 
Janitors. 

And over 80 ot’ier signatures. 


Other non-Officials :— 

Mr. S. S. Day, M.L.C., Late S.D.O. Rajmahal, 
Deoghar an<i Dumka. 

Mr. S. P. D. Shaw. District Inspector of Schools, 
Santal Parganas. 

Rev. P. L. Singh, M.L.C., Nominated member 
representing aborigines. 


PATNA. 

Dated 17th December, 1928. 
MORNING. 


PRE8ENT : 

All the Members of the Commission, of the Central Committee (except Rao Bahadur Rajah and 
Mr. Kikabhai, Premchand), and of the Bihar and Orissa Provincial Committee (except the 
Rajah Bahadur of Am a wan). 


The 44 BACKWARD TRACTS.” 


Mr. J. A. Hubback, I.C.S., Special 
Officer, Reforms, Government of Bihar 
and Orissa. 

Mr. R. E. Russell, I.C.S., Revenue, 
Secretary to the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa. 

Mr. M. G. Hallett, I.C.S., Collector and 
Valuer. 

2S1. Chairman: I flunk we had better begin, 
3Ir. Hubback, with a few questions to you- Perhaps 
I may try to shorten, matters on behalf of the 
Conference as a whole. First of all I have a few 
questtous which are more geographical than anything 
else. As I make it out, we are really here concerned, 
are we not, with Chota Nagpur, which contains five 
districts 7—(Mr. Hubback) Yes- 

281!. And with another group which we may call 
the SanL.l Parganas and Angul, which are dealt with 
under an additional section of the Government of 
IndiA Act. There is also Sombalpur, which lies 
outside Chota Nagpur!—Yea, it is part of the Orissa 
division and not of the Chota Nagpur division. 

2S3. To put the thing in terms which will bo under¬ 
stood by those of us who come from Great Britain, as 
1 make it out the area of Chota Nagpur is about the 
size of Ireland. It works out to about 38,000 square 
miles ?—38.000 square miles is the total area of all the 
backward tracts, including Chota Nagpur. 

284. They come to more than Ireland, which I 
think ia 32,000 square miles ?—Yes. 

283. The Chota Nagpur area consists of Hozaribagb, 
Ranchi, Palamau, Singhbhum, and then I' suppose 
there are the Santal Parganas and Manbhum. It 
constitutes altogether between one-third and one half 
of the whole province ?—38,000 squure miles out of 
84,000 square miles of British territory. 

280. Let us see how these are don It with under 
tin* sections of the Government of India Act. There 
i» a .m’ri.iJi, i.-» nut ilicio—.-»evliou 71—which mokes il 
possible for regulations to be made for the peace and 
good government of (in area in British India which 
will take it quite outside the regular scheme of legis¬ 
latures and ministers which ordinarily applies ?— 
I would not put it precisely in that way. 


Khan Bahadur Muhammad Hamid, late 
Settlement Officer, Sambelpur. 

Mgr. L. Van Hoeck, Catholic Bishop of 
Ranchi. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. K. Kennedy, Bishop 
of Chota Nagpur. 

The Rev. T. Lenman, M.L.C. (repre¬ 
senting the Missionaries). 

287. Put it in your own way and tell us what section 
71 does 7—Section 71 permits the Secretary of State to 
apply the section to any part of British India. Wien 
the section has been applied it is then possible for the 
Governor-General in Council, on the advice of the 
local Government, to make regulations for the area 
to which the section has been already applied which 
havo the force of law; that is to say, it is a way of 
making positive legislation for these particular areas. 

288. I understand that has been done in reference 
to the Santa! Parganas and Angul ?—That is so. 

289. Just make this clear to me. Does the law' 
which is passed by the provincial council of Bihar and 
Orissa apply to the Santal Parganas 7 —No. 

290. Or to Angul ?—Not without the definite Act 
of the Governor under section 52.4, by which ho can 
apply it oil her in full or subject to such exceptions 
or modifications as he thinks lit. 

291. Turning to section 32a, I understand that 
s=5ction of the Act will apply to all these districts of 
which wb are now speaking 7 — -That is so. 

292. Both the Santal Parganas and Angul and the 
others ?—Yes, but Angul has additional restrictions. 

293. I am still speaking of section 52A. Never 
mind whether anything else applies : does section 
52A apply to all these areas ?—Yes. 

294. Just describe to us (I have it before me) what 
soctiun 52a does ?—If I am permitted to take Angul 
first, sootion 52 a permits the Govemmont of India 
by notification to restrict the application of the 
present, constitution, tiio general Constitution of 
India, in certain backward tracts. That notification 
whs published immediately after th© Reforms cam© 
in, on January 3rd, 1920. 

295. I see the reason why you mention that. If 
you take the first page of this Memorandum on tho 
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backward tracts*, you will see the year ia omitted. 
It is at the end of the first paragraph. The notifica¬ 
tion there set out is that of the Governor-General in 
Council “dated the 3rd January,” but it does not 
give the year. It is 1920, immediately alter the new 
scheme of Reforms came into operation 7—Precisely. 

290. As I follow it, to begin, with the result of it is 
that all these areas I have just netted have thus been 
declared and notified to be backward tracts ?—Yes. 

297. When they are thus declared to bo backward 
tracts, the Governor-General jn Council may then 
make directions, the substance of which is sot out on 
pages 333 and 334f of this document, is not it ?—And 
also on page 332f. Aa regards page 332 f, the Governor 
in Council can direct that ** any Act of the local 
legislature of Bihar and Orissa shall not apply to the 
said territories or to any part thereof, or shall apply 
thereto subject to such exceptions or modifications as 
the Governor may think fit.” 

298. Those exceptions and modifications are, I 
think, to be found on pages 333 and 3341 ?—No; I beg 
your pardon, but I am afraid that is not so. That is 
as regards general legislation, legislation applying to 
the whole province. The exception on page 334f 
applies specially to laws solely applicable to all or any 
of the territories specified in this notification.. 

€99. I was not saying what pages 333 and 334f con-. 
tained; I was saying pages 333 and 334t were the pages 
which would contain whatever the Governor-General 
in Council's directions were. However, explain it in 
your own way.—There is a special provision for 
legislation applying particularly to the territories 
that are notified; that is to say, for example, the 
Tenancy Act for the district of Ranchi. That would 
come under the powers given at the top of page 334f. At 
the same time, the Governor has also powers to restrict 
the application of a general Act, on Act applying to 
the whole province; he oan restrict its application to 
any of the backward tracts. The effect is described 
on pages 348 and 349f, paragraph 26, of the Memoran¬ 
dum on the backward tracts. 

300. Let us see if we agree ua to the results. I think 
I follow it. So far as the Centred Legislature is 
concerned, if the Central Legislature is minded to pass 
a law which will be solely applicable to this scheduled 
area, the Jgr must contain a provision that it shall 
come into operation only at a time and subject to 
such modifications as the Governor-General in 
Council directs!—Yes. 

301. That is what I meant when I said you would 
find part of it on page 333f- It is stated on page 334t, 
is not it T—Yes. 

302. The other provision is to be found, as I make it 
out, on page 333f, namely, that so far as the Angul 
distriot is concerned at any rate there is in effect no 
transferred subject, so that section 46(1) of the Act is 
construed as though the whole field was reserved T— 
That applies oSly to the district of Angul. 

303. So it says at the top of page 333t- Then I 
understand in the areas to which section 71 applies 
(the Santal Parganas and Angul) there is not only a 
restrictive or restraining power, but a positive 
enacting power by regulation *—That is so, precisely. 

304. -Jkfr. Cadogan : I want to ask you one ortwd" 
questions, Mr. Hubback, on the constitutional issue. 
The Chairman has already brought out the fact that 
the districts of Chota Nagpur and the Saatal Parganas 
and Angul have nil been notified backward tracts 
under section 52a ?—Yes. 

305. He has also brought out the fact that the 
Santal Parganas and Angul are governed by regula¬ 
tions under section 71, and that is not the case with 
regnrd to Chotn Nagpur?—Yw. 

300. I want rather to elaborate that. I want to 
know whether I have got this quite right. J. want to 
compare the two systems. The chief characteristic of 
what I may call the Santal system, the system under 
section 71, is the concentration of all the principal 
activities of government in the hands of commissioners. 


deputy commissioners and subordinate officers : that 
is it-, broadly 7—Yes, broadly. 

307. To enter into further detail, the system 
operates to check litigation, to protect the poor 
litigant, and I think provides pome modification of the 
law of usuary in favour of the dobtor ?—Yes. 

30S. While on the other hand, in Chota Nagpur 
there ia no such power under section 71 ?—That is so. 

309. Nor is the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, 
or the application of the ordinary laws, excluded to 
anything like the same extent. There is no suggestion 
is there, that Chota Nagpur wishes to be governed in 
the same way as the Santal Parganas ? May I put it 
in this way. Subject to the three points brought out 
in the various memoranda—that is to say, the 
retention of the tribal land laws, the fostering of 
education by Govomment, and the employment of 
sympathetic officials who have u knowledge of the 
country—I take it that Chota Nagpur is content 
with the form of government which at present 
obtains. Am I right in saying that ?—Broadly you 
are, but there is just one point I should like to make, 
and that is as regards Kolhan, which is about one- 
third of the district of Singhbhum. That- is an area 
inhabited almost entirely by aborigines, it is a 
Government estate, so that Government is the sole 
landlord, and in practice the Santal Parganas system 
has been kept going there, though it has not got the 
legal backing of section 71. 

311. Mr. Cadogan: Although the systems of 
government are not the some in the various districts, 
there is this striking similarity in the situation, is 
there not ? The local Government only instituted 
these special methods of governing the tracts after 
the existing laws had been proved quite unworkable, 
and when a crisis had been precipitated by what 
I might call open rebellion 7—That is certainly so aa 
regards the Santal Parganas. 

312. But was not it following upon a rising in Chota 
Nagpur 7—(Afr. HalleU): The rising there was much 
later. I think it was about 1890 and no fresh 
legislation was undertaken after that. 

313. It was not in consequence?— (Mr. Hubback) : 
No constitutional legislation, no. 

314* I do not quite know to whonrto address my 
next question, as to the representation. I gather 
from the Government memorandum that in Bihar 
and Orissa, aborigines represent 14 per cent, of the 
popUstion: is not that so 7—I think that is a fairly 
close figure. 

315. I do not know whether the Bishop of Ranchi 
would like to answer these questions. On the ques¬ 
tion of ropresental ion in the House, in Chota Nagpur 
the aborigines I believe ore 58 per cent. oC the 
population T— (Mgr. Van Hoeclc): Yes. 

316. The remaining 42 per cent, of the population, 
how do they compare with the aborigines?—The 
remaining 42 per cent, of thepnpnlafion, of course, are 
Hindua and Muhammadans, who come from outside. 

317. Are they in a much higher state of civilisation, 
or not ?—Very much higher, I should not say as a 
gonoral rule, namely, all of them, but among them 
there are Bengalis, for instance, there are Muhamma¬ 
dans that have certainly a good high state of educa¬ 
tion and civilisation, while amongst the aboriginals 
there is none—of course, if I sav none I do not exclude, 
perhaps, half a dozen or a dozen or so; but that is, 
I think, the real position. 

318. With regard to the 58 per cent, are those who 
have adopted the Hindu religion and customs, and so 
on included?—I think the 68 per cent, included all 
the aboriginals, whether Hinduised or not Hinduised. 

319. 'While on the subject of representation, the 
number of aborigine! electors is very disproportions:c, 
is it not?— (Mr. Hubback): Perhaps I may answer 
the question. Page 347f shows the figure. 

320. Mr. Cadogan: I understand that their 
interests are reprcsciited in the legislative council by 
the nominated members, besides any members whom 
they may be able to elect in tho general constituencies 
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in those sfeos in which they have a preponderance of 
the votes. I think there are nine members in the 
general constituencies from the districts ?—Yes. 

321. Would it be fair to say that soven out of these 
nins cannot bo identified in any way with the interests 
of the aborigines ?—Only one is nominated who is an 
aboriginal; is not that bo ?—There is one aboriginal 
who is elected for the Singhbhum district, and there 
is the member of the Provincial Committee, Rai 
Bahadur Roy. Thoee are the two in this document 
whom I take aa being really representative of the 
aboriginal. 

322. Only two; that is what I am driving at. I 
wanted to find out how far they were representative. 
Then I want to aak one or two questions on the 
characteristics of the aboriginal population, because 
it must be the determining factor in considering what 
measure of reforms, if any, is appropriate. They have 
been described, I think, in one of the memoranda as 
a contented, law-abiding, loyal people* confident of 
the good will and ability of the Government to 
protect them. Now, I have only read the outline of 
their history, but it seems that directly they are 
exploited they become any tiling but law-abiding and 
trustworthy T— [Mgr. Van Hoeck) .* They really are 
trusting in the Government, and' they want to 
demonstrate in some way to Government their 
wrongs. That is what they attempted to do in the 
risings. 

323. During the non-co-operation movement they 
came completely under the influence of the non- 
co-opera tors,as far as I can make out I— (Dr. Kennedy); 
That is not the case at alL I can give you an instance. 
In Murhi, where there is a large bazaar, 30 miles from 
Ranchi, the non-co-operating agents who came there 
and tried to stir them up were driven out of the 
bazaar. 

324. A. number did come under their influence, 
I understand ?—A small percentage. 

325. Chairman : May I just be clear. Dr. Kennedy, 
your headquarters would be Ranchi, I take it ?•— (Dr. 
Kennedy ).- Yes, but at the time of the non-co-operat¬ 
ing movement I was living in Murhi, the place I have 
just quoted. 

326. Mr. Cadognn : Another question on their 
characteristics. They are not hopelessly primitive, 
and they have potentialities for development. The 
education statistics bear that out, do they not ?—Yea. 

327. I think your point is that for the present they 
require protection, but they will profit by it so that 
ultimately they will cease to need it. That is the 
point, I think, of all those who have submitted 
memoranda on the province ?—Yes- 

328. Has there been any agitation from the 
aborigines or from any other pari of the community 
in any legislature indicating any desire to bring the 
backward tracts completely within the ambit of the 
Reforms ?-—None. 

329. Surely there lias been discussion and debate ? 
Has not there been a discussion?—Not from the 
aboriginal side. 

330. Surely there has been a discussion in the 
Central Legislature and also in tho local legislatuio ? 
— (Mr. Hubback ); There have been these discussions, 
but they have not originated from the aborigines. 

Chairman : I hod understood the position, from 
reading'these pages, to be this. I think the position 
was that as far as could he ascertained the aboriginal 
themselves had shown no disposition to ask for being 
brought more completely under the normal scheme, 
and that so far as regards political discussion, the 
discussion had been in t lie Legislative Assembly, but 
was not instituted by those who socially Bpoke for t he 
area. 

331. -1/r. Cadoyan : There is, I think, a demand in 
all the memoranda that the present basis of the 
electoral fvanchiso sluuiUl be widened : is that so ?— 
(.1/r. Lenman) : Changed. 

332. I think there lias been a suggestion to enable 
the village headman to have a vote, for instance ?— 


I think that is the case in the Santal Farganaa. I 
think most of us would agree with that. I cannot 
speak for the other areas. 

333. Chairman : Your headquarters are in the 
Santal Farganaa ?—Yes. The headmen are the 
elected representatives of the villagers. 

Mr. Cadogan ; That is all I have to ask. 

334. Chairman : Might I just ask you gentlemen 
to give your opinion on one or two additional broad 
points. First of all, I should like to collect your 
opinions, both the officials and the others who have 
a long acquaintance with this area. Do you consider 
that there has been material progress in an educational 
Hense, in the sense of uplift in the aboriginals, during 
tho last ten, fifteen or twenty years ?— (Dr. Kennedy) : 
Yes. (Mr. Lenman): Yes. 

335. Wbat is your view about that, for instance, 
Mr. Hallett ?— (Mr. Hallett); The advance is much 
more marked in the Ranchi district, which I know 
fairly well, than it is in such a district as Singhbhum. 
That is largely due to the influence of the missions up 
there. Singhbhum has a very limited mission field, 
and on the whole I do not think they have advanced 
to such an extent as the Mundas and Oraons who live 
in the Ranchi district. 

336. You think the advance has been most- striking 
in the Ranchi part of the area ?—In the areas affected 
by the mission work. 

337. Khan Bahadur Hamid, what do you feel about 
Sambalpur ?— (Khan Bahadvr Ha-mid) In Sambalpur 
there has been a good deal of advance in the matter of 
education in the non-aboriginal part of the population. 

338. Another genera] question I should like you 
gentlemen to help us about is this. In some respects 
the interests of the aboriginals may not be the same as 
the interest* of the other inhabitants of the area, or at 
any rate of others who come to the area. There is 
some reference to exploitation and so on in these 
documents. Do you think there is any indication of 
improved relations between these different elements 
in the population T— (Mr. Knsnett) : As far as the 
Santal Parganaa are concerned I would say “No”; 
the aboriginal has nothing to do with the non- 
aboriginal if ho can help it. The two communities 
keep entirely to themselves and the relations between 
the two are mostly limited to moneylending and the 
receiving of rents or litigation. 

339. Might we know the views of the Bishop of 
Ranchi, t he Bishop of Chota Nagpur and Mr. Lenman ? 
—(Mr. Lenman) : I agree with Mr. Russell entiiely. 
(Mgr. Van Hoeck) ; In (hota Nagpur proper I think 
the position is much the same. There may not be 
such great antipath}', but there is certainly not great 
sympathy. The relations do not become close except, 
as hart been mentioned, with igard to money lending, 
the payment of rent and such things; otherwise the 
aboriginals keep very much to themselves. (Dr. 
Kennedy): The relations are more peaceable on 
account of the passing of the Chota Xagpur Tenancy 
Act. There is not such frequent friction between 
them now, but it is deep in the minds of the aboriginals 
that these immigrants from outside are their here- 
<lit ary enemies, and that they are restrained only by 
the British Covemment from exploiting them aa they 
did before the passing of these Acts. That is why 
non-co-operation made no headway amongst them; 
they know quite well who ore their protectors against 
the exploitation which would otherwise be their fate. 

340. There is a third general question which rather 
follows on the others; probably again it is a case for 
individual opinion, but we should liko your guidance. 
What would your views imil advice be in the interests 
cf ?h;xc people? Do y»ni Ihink tho stage has been 
reached when they should have increased oppor¬ 
tunities for securing their own political representa¬ 
tion, for instance by towering the franchise or some¬ 
thing of that sort, or do you tllink that for some tiro 
to come they will be better dealt with by nomination 
or by the protecting hand of Government?— (Mr. 
H alien) . My personal opinion is that tho second 
alternative is absolutely required. (Mr. Hubback): 
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I agree with that. { Dr. Kennedy .•) I concur in that 
view. 

341. You will appreciate that these questions are 
of great importance to the Conference. I think you 
will agree with me we always have to be careful, 
when men of good will are trying to raise the level of 
those that are backward, that we do not keep them 
backward by continuing indefinitely to treat them aa 
incapable of exercising Any sort of political function, 
when it may bo you can raise them only by giving 
them the opportunitjs witliin proper limits, of taking 
greater core of themselves and ono another. You 
know the difficulty; it presents itself all ovor the 
world?— [Dr. Kennedy:) I thoroughly appreciate it; 
but if you let a child walk too soon it is liable to 
become bandy-legged. 

342. But if you do not let it walk at all it will fall 
down whenever it tries ?— [Mgr. Van Hoeck :) It is not 
necessary to keep them constantly in bondage. As 
a matter of fact there is another system which I do 
not know whether you mentioned ; instead of having 
tile protecting hand of Government always over 
them many aboriginals desire to be put under their 
own Government* of courae with a Chief Commissioner 
or Lieutenaut-Govemor or someone over them, Tho 
whole tract would be homogeneous, and within that 
tract, since they would all be of the same standing, 
y^u might grant them higher political powers. Then 
it will be their own business. I know them well; 
from conversations I have had with them I da not 
think any of them will appreciate a widened basis of 
representation. Why 7 Because they are still like 
children, as the Bishop of Chota Nagpur has said, and 
anyone who is not an aboriginal has bis own advantage 
to look for and can bring them round. It is astonish¬ 
ing to sec the simple ideas by which they allow them¬ 
selves to bo carried away. Hence they say : “ If wo 
had our own Government here, wliatever we decided 
would belong to us and we should have to consider 
ourselves alone." I think then they would take a 
much greater interest. Among themselves they have 
meetings where they discuss tribal matters with the 
greatest interest, because they know there they are 
their own masters, and what they decide they can 
insist on being done; they know that whatever ore 
the disadvantages and advantages it has been decided 
on by their own people. 

343. There is a difficulty, is not there, in the fact 

that interspersed among them is this other population, 
living in the same area and which in many places 
forms a quite substantial percentage ?—Knowing the 
aboriginals, I would sa\ r they would look to their own 
advantage, but thoy would not do things to the dis¬ 
advantage of others. That is what I think. They 
would keep secure their own rights aa they are now ; 
they would insist on that; but as far as I know the 
aboriginals thoy would not. go further and willingly 
and knowingly try to do harm to the others. Thoy 
would siniuly try Lo »avn their own position; that is 
all, “ 

Chairman : I should like to make one observation, 
both to you gentlemen ami to my colleagues here in 
the Conference. This is, of course, a most interesting 
subject, of which it is most attractive to leem all the 
details. At tho some time, we must remember that 
even on this subject tho Conference is primarily 
concerned with the constitutional question; that is 
to say, it is concerned with considering what is tho 
proper structure of the Constitution of British India 
so far as it is affected by this special situation. Ifc is 
not the business of the Conference to decide, and 
therefore it. is only incidentally relev.to discuss, 
whether a particular set of i>eople shuuld or should 
not bo dealt with under a particular section; tho 
iutpvrUtuL question is, are sections such as section i 1 
and section 52A sections which are found to have a 
useful application in British India, as for instance 
here, and is the scheme which they authorise a scheme 
which needs to bo provided for constitutionally in 
somewlnu different terms. What particular declara¬ 
tion is inmlc or what particular schedule is drawn up 


is of course not a matter which the report which may 
proceed from this inquiry would decide. 

344. Major Attlee: I gather that in the Santal 
Pargnnas you have a very complote indigenous 
organisation, have you not?— (Mr. IiusseU ;) \es. 
There is a complete organisation over the greater part 
of the district. The village is the unit. 

345. Are those villages self-governed to some 
extent ?—The Code of law regulating the village 
customs and rights is administered primarily by the 
headman, and the ryots of the village have a right to 
approach the sub-divisional officer or the deputy 
commissioner if they are dissatisfied with liis decision. 

346. Is there any larger unit than the village ? Is 
there any sort of tribal gathering?—Yes. In the 
portion of the district known as the Damin-i-Koh 
which is an aboriginal reservo more or less there is a 
higher stage than that. Groups of villages ranging 
from about 15 to 50 are under the control of one man 
called parganail who is elected by the headmen of the 
group, *n«l lie performs police functions as well aa 
judicial functions. Ho is the head of the tribal 
judicial urbanisation and he has certain judicial 
functions delegated to him by Government. 

347. There is in fact an indigenous system of self- 
government ?—Yes. 

348. I should like to know how far that obtains in. 
the rest of Chota Nagpur ?—(Afr HaUett ;) Thera also 
is a similar system in one part of Singhbhuni, the 
Kolhan, while in the rest the village system has 
praotioally died out. It is the same there as in Bihar 
in respect of village self-government. 

349. You say it has died out. Is there any kind of 
organisation among the aborigines I— [Dr. Kennedy :) 
There is a very complete organisation with regard to 
social matters. They have a number of villages 
grouped together and one man is chosen as tho head 
and he determines the things about outcasting and 
things of that sort. 

350. That is really the point. It does not matter 
very much whether he jierforms this function or that. 
You have in effect there a habit of self-government in 
certain matters by tho aborigines ?—Yes. 

351. Do you think on the whole that it is fairly 
administered ?— [Mgr. Van Hoeck :) I think the system 
works fairly well. (Mr. Lcnman ;) It is the only 
system which can work very well among the abori¬ 
gines. 

352. I was interested in what the Bishop of Ranchi 
was saying. Would you suggest that possibly the 
best way to treat this area would bo to take it out 
from the present province and have a separate 
organisation with possibly a headship and thus 
develop the indigenous system ?— (Mgr. Van Hoeck :) 
This, I think, is in the mind of very many of the 
aborigines, that is of those who have some education. 
I think that is really what they would like to have. 
They want to have a self-contained area having the 
some problems. They do nut want to treat the 
others as their enemies provided everybody within 
that tract submit toil to tho some laws. Then they 
say there will be scope for looking into their private 
affairs. At the present time, if I may make a further 
remark, this is very ilifficult. At present Bihar is 
much more advanced than Chota Nagpur and has its 
"own very serious problems. It is very difficult for 
one man to attend to very serious problems, on one 
side and to very serious problems which arc quite 
different on the other. What the people of Chota 
Nagpur feel is Dint unless they are taken by them¬ 
selves and considered as a group their problems 
cannot receive sufficient attention however much ono 
might be sympathetic. Even from tho most sym¬ 
pathetic man they cannot expect all that they want 
if hu has tc> !<j"k to so many ether thing.,. iho 
I’ihari has first to lnnk to hi* own things. 

353. Chairman : Perhaps it might bo put in this 
wav. I gather from what yon jfay that the view of 
these aborigines is that they do not feel able to rrn.sf 
the Bihari to look after thorn?—I would not say that 
they distrust. Wnether it is the Bihari or mm * other 
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they do not think ho far. Vou may put tho very best 
man; but Bince he has his own problems, since ho 
has liia own interests, naturally they feel you are 
yourself busy about your own problems and our 
problems will not receive as much attention as they 
require." 

354. Major Attlee : Do you, gentlemen, agree in 
this view ?~ [Dr. Kennedy .-) I think the Chairman has 
put it very mildly. The attitude of the aboripines 
to the Bihari and to the Bengali generally is “ Timeo 
Danaos el dona ferrules." 

355. Tho point I want to put to you is this. What 
do you think of the idea 1 Do you think it is a pood 
thing if these tracts were formed into a separate 
government?—I wee two sides to that question. I 
refrained from mentioning that point in my memo¬ 
randum and I would rather not be compelled to answer 
that. I will have to discuss it at considerable length 
if I have to give my opinion- 

356. I would just like to ask one other question 
and that is the impact of industriali'am on the abori¬ 
gine. I think a good many of your aborigines go and 
work in the mines., I do not know if they go to 
Jamshedpur. But whut is tho effect on the aborigine 
when he comes back home or when he stayB there ? 
Perhaps he remains much as he was before on the 
whole when he comes back home.—( Mgr. Van Hocck :) 
I would Bay this. There is an organisation in Chota 
Nagpur which sentls labourers to the Andaman 
Islands. It is being very- well arranged by the 
Government. They work in the Andamans and they 
are allowed to come back. All the conditions are 
settled before they go and when they como back they 
return with a certain amount of money and they 
become moro industrious and the people certainly 
like to go there. Ab for the mines, I believe the 
mines in Chota Nagpur have the same effect on the 
aborigines as they lmve anywhere else. They do not 
improve the aborigines at all. As a matter of fact 1 
have spoken to very many of the people who have 
come back from the mines and they- say they will not 
go back to the mines unless they are compelled to do 
so on account of starvation. They may be very poor 
and they may have scarcely anything to oat, but they 
would not like to go to the mines. I believe this is 
simply because there is no organisation. They go to 
tho mines as any other workman goes and whatever 
money they earn they spend it as once. 

357. In any case you agree the aborigine requires 
the greatest possible protection in the light of the 
industrial developments that are taking place ?—I 
think he would. On account of the want of education 
none of them can occupy in these industries any 
position above that of the simple labourer and that 
is the great difficulty. As long as thoir own people 
cannot occupy the position of clerks—taking the 
smnllest position to begin with—scarcely any im¬ 
provement is possible. That is why they especially 
usk for special organisation for themselves. 

358. Rai Bahadur £$. C. Roy : Mr. Hubback. you 
now say that ‘“four million ” on page 103* of the 
memorandum is u mistake for 54 million ?-— (Mr. 
Hubback ;) The figure given on page 103* of the main 
memorandum is 4 million. It was taken from on old 
administration report. To tho host of my ability 1 
estimate that 5J million is moro likely to be the right 
figure than 4 million. 

The Chairman ; I underst and that it is agreed that 
the following correction might be made : On page 103* 
of the Government memorandum strike out tho 
words "four million’' and substitute "51 million.” 

350. Rai BahadurS. C. Roy : On page 337* of tho 
book you speak of the ** long struggle between these 
aliens and the aboriginal population ** of the Banehi 
district. Again on page 338* y«>» .speak of the " subor¬ 
dination of tho cultivators to the landlords in mmiy 
places.” In tho same page you speak of the groat- 
power of the lanrlhotdcr over his tenants in Haiuri- 
bngh. Now in these circumstance* do you not think 


it. desirable not to strengthen further the power of the 
landlord over the aborigines ?—I should certainly be 
averse to a mollification of the C hota Nagpur Tenanoy 
Act in that sense. 

360. 1 am not talking of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy 
Act at all. Do you not think it desirable not to 
strengthen the power which tho landlord has over the 
tenants either in council or in some other way ?—I 
think the question will mainly arise in the Tenancy 
Act. In general I agree with you. 

361. Now do you not think that in the Bihar 
council the landlords are over represented ?—I cer¬ 
tainly- would not say that. 

362. On page 126* you give a list of the men elected 
to the council according to which the landloids aie 
38 in 1920, 30 in 1923 and 27 in 1926. That is they 
are exclusively landlords. Then you give other 
classes such as lawyers, politicians, European planters 
and so on. But there arc also landloids in these 
groups, arc there not ?—In the sense that they- hold a 
certain amount of land in addition to their ordinary 
profession ? 

363. Many lawyers do hold land and even European 
planters do lioid ; is that not a fact ?—Perhaps two 
or three of those mentioned on page 126, apart from 
landlords, hold a certain amount of interest in land. 

364. So you agree that apart from the landholder 
given there, there are also landholders among other 
classes mentioned there?—Yes, a few. 

365. Anti that is why we read in the Bihar and 
Orissa Administration Report for 1021, page 15, that 
in the election of 1920 out of the 76elected mcmbeis 
for tho legislative council, 45 represented the land- 
owners and out of 10 for the Legislative Assembly 7 
represented the landowners ? Is that statement of 
fact correct ?—I assume so. I am not responsible fur 
that statement. 

366. Do these numbers 38, 30, 27 represent the 
great landowners ?—No, certainly not. They- include 
everybody whose main interest is in the land. 

367. Then is the statement in the administration 
report of 1021 incorrect ?—I am not responsible for 
that .statement. 

Chairman: One does not assume always that be¬ 
cause n man belongs lo a particular class, if he ’is 
elecjpd by a general electorate to serve in the council 
he represents the particular class to which he belongs. 

Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy : There is the Government 
statement and it may be taken for what it is north. 

368. Chairman : Is the point of the questions 
which you are now putting really this, that you want 
to support the view that tho backward tracts should 
remain under the special system which now prevails ? 

Rai Bahadur S. C. Ray : No; the backwaid tracts 
should he separated and fanned into a separate 
province by themselves. 

Chairman : I do not think tho question as to how 
many landlords or landowners there are in the legisla¬ 
tive council would necessarily go to prove that-. 1 
thought your point was this, that it was not df si ruble 
that the backward tracts should come under the 
control and power of flic legislative council but it was 
desirable that in some way or other they should be 
specially treated huving regaid to their special 
interests and needs. 

Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy : In this wav the interests 
of tho Chota Nagpur people will suffer by being under 
a council where the landlord element predominates. 

369. Chairman : That is exactly what I thought. 
Just tell ino what was the year of the Chota Nagpur 
Tonnncv Act ? 

Rai Raluidur S. C. Roy : 1908, sir. That has not 
given the full relief that the aborigines require and 
which they deserve. 

37b Chairman : At nnv r»t«* you do not want tr> 
nlter that part of it which is favourable to the tenants ? 

Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy : Certainly, sir. 

371. Chairman : And I suppose you might perhaps 
think that the legislative council of the province with 
its considerable landlord element might not bo a body 
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which, if left entirely to itself, would preserve the 
tenants’ rights in Chota Nagpur! 

Rai BaJiadur S. C. Roy ; Yes, sir. And not only 
that, but any improvements that the ryots would 
require might not be favourably considered by the 
council. Therefore, they want a separate council in 
which their interests will be'sufficiently represented. 

372. Bobu Chandrtshvar P rash ad : Is it not 
necessary here to know, sir, from Mr. Hubback and 
Rai Bahadur S. C. Hoy whether any attempt has ever 
been made to thwart or to amend the Chota Nagpur 


Tenancy Act in such a way as to adversely affect the 
interest of the tenants ! 

CAatrmon : So far as I know, it has not been the 
case, and I do not know if anything is suggested. 
Still ttye fact remains that as things are any attempt 
to pass legislation which might be thought to be to 
the prejudice of the Chota Nagpur tenants will be an 
attempt to come under the special section of the 
Government of India Act, and, therefore, necessarily 
will be checked. I am not making any criticism 
against anybody. But that is the present position. 


AFTERNOON. 

Deputation on subject of “ Backward Tracts ” (continued) together with 
Deputation from CHOTA NAGPUR IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 


The Deputation consisted of :— 

Rev. Joel Lakra,» President (Spokes¬ 
man). 

Rev. Gabriel Hemrom. 

Rai Saheb Bandi Ram Uraon. 

Mr. P. Hurad. 

1. Chairman: Kev. Joel Lakra, you are the 
president of the Cliota Nagpur Improvement Society ? 
(i?eu. Joel Lakra): Yes. 

2. And the spokesman of the deputation you have 
iutroduced T—Yes. 

3. I understand the gentlemen in your deputation 
represent both non-Christians and Christians of the 
RoraanTJatHolie Mission, the S.P.G. Mission and the 
Lutheran Church!—That is correct. 

4. We have, of course, your Memorandum ami 
we had the opportunity of studying it. Shall 
we for the moment leave that matter-, and put 
some questions dealing with the general subject I A 
little later on we will ask you if you have anything 
in addition to say !—May I request the honourable 
members of the Commission to allow us to read an 
address at the beginning. 

5. Chairman : It is very good of your deputation- 

Wo shall, of course, be very glad to have the address. 
But dft you think it is quite necessary to have it at 
first! Wo want to go on with our business in view of 
the fact that we have these other gentlemen also 
here and some of them have to go away soon. Would 
you mind if we postponed this for pome time later ? 
(After a stop.) Might I just see a copy of the address ? 
(A copy was handed over to the Chairman.) I 
think, if you do not mit'd, Mr. I-ekrn, ns it is rather a 
long document we will ask you to do this a little 
later in the afternoon. For the moment you and your 
deputation might be content just to be present hero 
as some other questions are being put which affect 
the aboriginals of the Chota Nagpur area. We 
shall be glad to take the opportunity of hearing 
your address later on 7—Thank you. ~ 

Rai Bahadur S. <7. Roy : 1 understand that in that 
address they are putting forward a scheme and 
probably a perusal or that may simplify the cross- 
examination. 

6. 67iairman ; Would you mind, Mr. Lakra, if I 
treated it as having boen handed in to me. If you 
like I will summarise it to the Conference now, and 
that will be treating it as having boon handed in to 
me ?—Ves. 

Chairman : This is an address, gentlemen, pre¬ 
sented by the deputation and is signed at the end 
by the members of the deputation. It says :— 

“ As representatives of the aboRginee of Chota 
Nagpur who number about five millions, we beg to 


Babu E. Topono. 

Babu Patras Dungdung. 

Babu Launntius Barla. 

Pandit Masih Dayal Kujur, and 
Babu Emil Kerketta. 

accord a most cordial and respectful welcome to 
you. We are sincerely grateful to you, air, for your 
having come to this distant country at great dis¬ 
comfort, loss and trouble to yourselves, only to 
listen to our grievances and aspirations and to settle 
a satisfactory constitutional scheme for us by which 
our grievances may be remet lied and aspirations 
fulfilled as far as poaaiblo. 

“ We feel confident, airs, that after you have 
patiently heard and sympathetically considered our 
case, you will be convinced of the justice of our 
demand for a more suitable and progressive Constitu¬ 
tion which will afford us full scope to develop more 
rapidly on lines suited to the genius of our race and 
which will enable us to attain to the full height of our 
capabilities for political, social, economic and intel¬ 
lectual development. 

'* Of all the different communities of India it is 
we, the aborigines, sire, who have suffered the most 
and the longest at the hands of alien peoples. Since 
the early days of British rule we have been gradually 
reduced from the position of peasant proprietors 
holding villages in joint ownership to that of humble 
cultivators of gradually descending degreo of subordi¬ 
nate status down to mere serfs on lands which our 
ancestors reclaimed anti owned. Alien Hindu inter¬ 
lopers have been enabled to do this by either fraud nr 
force partly tlirough our own simplicity and mainly 
through the mistakes committed by the British 
Government in throwing via without taking account 
of our past history, into the melting pot of a common 
Jaw and common administrative system with more 
advanced districts. It may rejoice the heart of the 
mere student of comparative jurisprudence to see in 
Chota Nagpur every successive grade of rights in 
land arising out of the disintegration of the primitive 
village communes, but you, sirs, who are bent upon 
tho sacred task of devising means of social and 
political amelioration for the inhabitants of his 
country, will, we are sure, feel grievously pained at 
tho havue created on our rights by the introduction 
of an unsuitable administrative and legislative 
system in Chota Nagpur. 

5 True, soiii'J Lulu leu protection from further 
spoliation of our rights was sought to be given in the 
last decode by a tardy tinkering with our tenancy- 
law . . 

That refers, I suppose, to tho Chota Nairpur 
Nagpur Tenancy Act of 1*J08 ?—Yes, sir. 
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“ But that law which is based on a wrong funda¬ 
mental assumption has not boon and cannot be 
effective in checking further inroads on such miserable 
remnants of our ancient rights as are still left. To 
heap insults on injury, these alien landlords despise 
us as ‘ Mlechhas 1 and despicable creatures — more 
brutes than men, and actually stigmatise ua as ‘ Kola ’ 
which we understand is a Sanskrit term for ‘ pigs.’ 

“But we too, sirs, are human boinga, with a long 
past—longer than that of any other raco in India, 
with a native genius for democratic government. 

“If the claim of our Muhammadan fellow-country¬ 
men that either as kinsmen or as co-religionists of 
quondam rulers of India they form an im|>ortant 
minority in the country and as such are entitled to 
moro than their proportionate share of representation 
in the legislature and in the services—(which we do 
not certainly grudge them) ”—(meaning that their 
claim is just?) “ We aborigines, air, can with equal 
or perhaps greater justice claim that as descendants of 
the earliest known owners of Indian soil and with more 
hoary traditions of sovereignty in the land, we too 
are entitled to as much or perhaps greater indulgence 
and an equal, if not a larger, share in the government 
of our own people. The Mahabharata, the national 
Epic of the Hindus, records the achievements of the 
Munda sovereign, Jarasandha who ruled northern 
India from Kajgriha or Rajgir in this very district of 
Patna, and our tradition speaks of Karakh, or 
Kurush, one of our ancestors who once ruled over 
what is now the Shahabod district and gave his name 
to that country as Kuruahdes, on Buchanan in his 
memoirs tell us and Montgomery Martin in liia 
Eastern India records. Similar traditions of the 
ancient rule of our people over other parts of India 
might be cited in profusion. 

“ But to turn from ancient history and tradition to 
contemporary facts. At the present day the aborigines 
of India number sixteen millions out of which as many 
as five millions and a hall or more than one-third 
inhabit this most artificial and heterogeneous province 
of Bihar and Orissa, mostly in a compact body in 
Chota Nagpur and the Santa! Parganas. Whereas, 
we aborigines form more than one-seventh of the 
population of this province and our brethren not more 
than one-tenth, they have succeeded in socuring a 
place in the Bihar Cabinet and a decent representation 
in the Bihar legislature and in tho judicial and execu¬ 
tive administration of the province anil in other public 
sen-ices, but we, sirs, have no one to represent ua 
in the Cabinet, our representation in the council is 
farcical and our representation in the public services 
is negligible.” 

7. Let me j uat ask you this. There are at present, 
are there not, in the council here two members who 
aro nominated and in addition to that you have 
amongst others secured the return, for instance, of 
the honourable member for the Ranchi district, 
Rai Bahadur Roy, who is here, undoubtedly by your 
votes. Is not that so!—Yes. Rai Bahadur Roy is 
perhaps the only one who really represent* tia. 

S. Well, no doubt, he does represent you anyway. 
Then you go on to argue— 

“ Rules l*v a Cabinet, of which all the Indian 
members hail from the landlord class, a class 
whose interests have always been antagonistic 
to Ours, and who must nec-ossarily fail to appre¬ 
ciate end sympathise with our needs and 
aspirations, and with a legislature in which the 
landlord element preponderates and predomi¬ 
nates, wo cannot resist the feeling that our 
interests stand little chance of promotion or 
even protection. And, ns a matter of fact, our 
painful experience of the Inst nine years of what 
{Hjopje in Chora Nagpur i.-aii Bihari ruiu and 
landlord rule, goes far 10 justify that apprehen¬ 
sion.” 

Then you say that you have been denied your 
fair share in the financial arrangements for the educa¬ 
tional and other advancement of the different parts 


of tho province. You consider that the Chofca Nagpur 
area has not had the necessary fundB for a medical 
school, or an engineering school, or an agricultural 
school or a degree college in arts and science. 

In tho second place you Bay— 

“ Suitable-aboriginal candidates for appoint¬ 
ment to ptiblic services are now frequently 
passed over in favour of Bihari and Oriya 
candidates.” 

In the third place— 

“ The administration of justice in Chot&Nagpur 
is mostly in the hands of Bihari or Oriya officers 
. . . who havo no knowledge of the peculiar 
customs and habits, languages and mentality of 
our people . . 

Then you give in qnotation what Sir Andrew 
Fraser wrote in tho Quinquennial Administration 
Report. 

In the fourth place you say— 

“. . . the elaborate and intricate laws of 
procedure and evidence which may be suitable 
for advanced districts but are beyond the compre¬ 
hension of the bulk of the aborigines are produc¬ 
tive of much hardship and injustice to these 
backward peoples. If we were given our own 
legislative for. the backward tracts, matters 
would have been quite different. A council 
composed almost wholly of men of a higher 
culture would regard any attempt to simplify the 
law as a retrograde and reprehensive step. As 
for the inequitable provisions of our tenancy lavs, 
any attempt made in the interests of the abori¬ 
ginal tenants to alter them would be fore¬ 
doomed to failure . . 

In the fifth place— 

“ In the Bihar council, the aborigines have very- 
little chance of a favourable hearing, whereas 
the other important communities are fairly well 
. represented . . 

In the sixth place— 

“ Such European officials as in pre-Reform days 
evinced genuine sympathy with our needs aud 
aspirations and sought to understand and help 
us so far as they could, have, under the present 
changed circumstances, very little chance of 
doing so.. In the present form of council 
government they are naturally more concerned 
with the wishes and opinions of the senior 
partner ...” 

In the seventh place— 

“ In the council where the interests of the 
aborigines are often in conflict with those of the 
landowners or certain large raining or financial 
interests, the fonner are naturally likely to be 
sacrificed in favour of the latter.” 

In the eighth place you argue that this artificial 
arrangement cannot be expected to create a common 
nationalism and that such an unequal combination 
is bound to result in the less evolved party losing the 
good traits of their character and imbibing the worst 
features of the so-called culture. 

u Finally, tho present administrative union of 
Chota Nagpur and tho Santal Parganas with 
Bihar is harmful to the senior partners as 
well . , . 

The you say that “ the aboriginal tracts havo been 
illogical[y tacked on as a superfluous appendage to 
Bihar and Orissa ” and then you go on to say what you 
consider should be done. 

“ In our opinion, the only suitable scheme 
appears to us to bo the establishment of a separuto 
administration under a sympathetic and well 
informed Governor directly under the Governor- 
Cencral and a separate legislature fur the 
aboriginal tracts now loosely and illogically 
lacked on to Bihur and Orissa.” 
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The advantages you mention are these— 

■* In the first place such a province will form 
a uniform homogeneous administrative unit. It 
is this tract which is described in tho last census 
report of Bihar and Orissa as the Greater Chota 
Nagpur. The aborigines who form the bulk of 
the population of these tracts are ell racially, 
linguistically and culturally akin . . .” 

“ In the second place, when we shall have mu- 
own legislative coiuicil and minister we shall be in 
a far better position ..." 

“ In the third place, we shall have a sepaiate 
judicial and executive service . . 

In the fourth place, the question of com¬ 
munal representation which is bad everywhere 
will hardly arise in the proposed aboriginal 
province. Guarantees may. however, be pro¬ 
vided for such minority interests as may exist.” 

“In the fifth place, a separate administration 
and legislature of our own will inspire in "our 
people greater national self-respect and self- 
reliance.” 

Then you say— 

“ The first and indeed tfig only serious objec¬ 
tion that may be raised against the scheme is tho 
financial resources of the proposed province. To 
this our humble answer is that with the surplus 
of revenue that is left over after paying for our 
district administration and with the addition of 
such grants and financial arrangements as we 
confidently expect, the Central Government will 
be pleased to make in fulfilment of their responsi¬ 
bility for the improvement of the backward 
tracts, it may be possibly by strict economy to 
pay our way . . 

Then you discuss also the subject of the Bmallness 
of the proving and argue that it is big enough. Some 
other objections, you say, may be raised for the 
scheme and you argue for its advantages. I under¬ 
stand that that is the substance of what in this 
document you wish to put forwaid ?—Yes. We have 
also put forward two other alternative schemes 
though leas satisfactory than this. 

9. I think I have summarised it fairly 7—Yes. 

10. Would you just tell me this: According 
your understanding, in the old days to which you refer, 
wa a the system in your area one in which the village 
was owned by all people who lived there jointly ?— 
Yes. 

11. And in the old days, as you understand it, 
did the villagers pay tribute to anybody else?—In 
fact it was not called tribute; it was a kind of sub¬ 
scription they used to pay. 

12. To Borne superior ?—Yes It is only when the 
Muhammadans conquered om- country our people 
were compelled to pay that. * 

13. Then I understand there 1ms been, as you 
describe in this document, a successive disintegra¬ 
tion ; many of your villages now are not owned by n 
joint ownership but they aie broken up?—Yes. 

14. One result of that, is that it is difficult to get a 

village represented by votes from voters because 
the individual voter may not have the qualification. 
Is not that so T—It depends on what we call qualifi¬ 
cation. • - ■ 

15. Qualification at present is—is it not—the 
paying of a certain amount of rent or land revenue ?— 
That is the understood qualification, but we do nut 
‘know what should be really the qualification.. 

16. You think that there ought to be a different 
one ?—Yes. 

17. Chairman : I want you to bear in mind that 
the Bishop of Ranchi 1ms Vo get away. Would it ho 
convenient for you. Mgr. Van Hoeck, to e/M anything 
about this ?— (Mgr. K«n Hneck ): With regard to 
the scheme which has been proposed, I believe 
that really no insistence is sought to be placed on 
going back to the old customs. I would simply s»v 
this much that tho problems which agitate the minds 
of the aboriginals should bo examined very carefully 


to see what can be done. It seems to me that for this 
purpose there will be an advantage in liaving a 
separate administration. 

18. Chairman : I think this deputation seems 
rather tp differ, on this point from what we heard this 
morning. We heard this morning a strong consensus 
of opinion from the various gentlemen before us that 
it was right to treat this area rather differently from 
the rest of the province of Bihar and Orissa and & 
geneml indication was given that what has been done 
to treat it separately waa right. These gentlemen 
apparently wish to go further and say that they would 
like to be entirely separated from this province; they 
have nothing to do with it. 

Mgr. Van Hoeck. I do not know whether that is 
the implication which they have in mind. As I said 
this morning, there are very many problems in 
Bihar which are quite different from those in C’hota 
Nagpur. Therefore if Chota Nagpur is tacked on to 
Bihar, say, under one Governor, however sympathetic 
and qualified that Governor may be, yet it is really 
a super-human task to manage these two areas with 
their varying problems. 

19. Chairman : You see, gentlemen, it comes to 
this. This deputation is urging, from their point of 
view, very naturally, that they should be not only 
separated from the ordinary administration of the 
province of Biliar and Orissa, but there should be 
what I may call a full fledged province of their 
own, their own central administration, their own 
Governor, their own minister. That is the question 
which is raised by the deputation, I think. 

Sir Hari Singh Govt : They want a reformed 
government like the rest of India. 

20. Chairman : The question, it seems to me, is 
whether or not this very natural ambition of the 
deputation cannot at this stage very wisely be 
recommended. I do not know if you have any views 
about it, MgT. Van Hoeck, but if you have we should 
be very glad to hear them. 

Mgr. Van Hotck: I am sorry I did not. make 
myself clear this morning. In the memorandum which 
has been presented by us we do not speak of any foim 
of government, we simply state tliat special protection 
should be given to these aboriginals to safeguard 
their rights. But now the question goes further and 
asks whether we would insist on more safeguards or 
whether we sould like the area put under a separate 
administration, under a Chief Commissioner or a 
Governor as head of the province. I should certainly 
prefer the latter course because if there are special 
protections for you it does not certainly encourage you 
to self-respect if you are constantly made to feel that 
you are inferior to others; if you are separated then 
thore is no longer that sense of needed protection. 

21. Chairman : May I ask how you feel about it. 
Dr. Kennedy ?—I want to know tbe views of all you 
gentlemen because you are so disinterestedly con¬ 
cerning yourselves in helping the backward tracts. 
Whether you would take the responsibility of lecom- 
ntending tliat they should at this stage take a step 
forward in their own self-government—that is the 
roal question. Can this district treated by itself 
be wisely encouraged to do that now ?—That is what 
I want to know from you. 

* 'Dr. Kennedy : If there are sufficient safeguaids to 
prevent any loss and if certain extensions of the 
present system are mado, I think that would be a more 
prudent course to follow. At present I do not think on 
tho whole that they are sufficiently developed to run 
a separate province without some outside help. 
Now, where is that outside help to come from ?—If 
it is to come in what I might, call an irregular way, 
from other people of the country, then I do not think 
that they would be better r.ff in the new province 
than they are at present. You would have a certain 
number of people, some might be enthusiasts, others 
might be adventurers, wlui would hold a great many of 
the offices and posts in the country. At the present 
stage of development they cannot get on with filling 
these administrative posts by aboriginals. 
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22. Chairman : Might we ask what Mr. Lenman 
thinks about it 7 

Rev. Lenman I think this ia a now suggestion to 
have an entirely separate province for the aboriginal 
tract*.- I have not really thought out this point, but 
I would rather agree with Dr. Kennedy that at the 
present moment we would not be able to do without 
outside help in. the administration of any province 
that might be created. 

Chairman : What I gather is this. It seems to me 
that the consensus of opinion on the part of a body of 
gentlemen who are now before us is that to put Chota 
Nagpur in the position of being simply one of the 
ordinary parts of the province without any special 
provision for its needs or administration would bo a 
mistake, and in so far as there has been a separation, 
you, gontleraen, ’think it is right there should be. 
The question, then comes to this: Whether that 
separation should be maintained as it is or what is the 
direction in which it might be improved, and I gather 
that the view of these very wise advisers of the last 
deputation would be that it is a mistake to be too rash 
or to go fast The real thing to do ia to see that the 
protection which these people enjoy is maintained, 
possibly with a view to their own advancement 

Lord Burnham : May I submit to you, sir, that the 
creation of a fresh province for this area cannot 
seriously be contemplated? If it is to be a Bub- 
province of this province or some other province, then 
of course it is a different matter. The question that 
arises in this connection is whether under this province 
or any other province they would wish to be under the 
paternal direction end oontrol of the Government of 
India with merely a commissioner and such machinery 
os he requires to deal with their affairs. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour : As the two deputations do 
not see eye to eye, may I suggest that the two 
deputations be heard separately ? 

Chairman ; I think that is right. We had better 
continue from where we stopped before we rose for 
lunch. I think we should oak our friends of the 
Provincial Committee if they would just put briefly 
the points which they think it necessary to put more 
particularly with reference to the proceedings of this 
morning. 

Mgr. Van Hocck : I may say, sir, that when I speak 
of “ their own province ” I do not mean to aay that all 
the officials of the province should come from that 
province. That is not my point. I do not know what 
is the intention of the deputation. I only want to say 
that they must have their own administration, let it be 
under the chief commissioner with his own councils or 
whatever it is. As a matter of fact, not that the 
aborigines can by themselves administer the province 
and furnish all tee officials. When I speak of their 
own province I mean a separate administration for 
them. 

23. Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy : You think that a 
separate administration for teem is desirable ?—Yes, 
that is what I think. 

24. If they cannot have a separate province, 
would you suggest any other scheme ?—There is the 
other suggestion that they may have a sub-province 
with a sub-governor or deputy governor whose main 
duty will be to be in charge of this province and who 
will be tinder the authority of the Governor here. 
It Will give this advantage that there is a special 
man, call him a chief commissioner or a deputy 
governor or anything, whose business will be to deal 
with the problems of that particular ureA, a sub- 
province or whatever you may call it. 

25. So you think that if there cannot be a province, 
at least a sub-province would be desirable for that 
area 7 Yes, I think so. 

28. Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy : And ifc will bo 
preferable to tho present system ? 

Chairman : He has already answered the first part. 
He has used the phraso vepr generally and said that a 
sub-province is a good itlca; but as regards the 
present system we have to see how far there is a 
separate administration at present. 
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27. Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy : You think that a 
sub-province with a deputy governor whose special 
charge will bo to look after the aborigines is more 
desirable than the system under which they are at 
present administered 7—I think so. 

28. Now supposing for financial considerations even 
a sub-province cannot be granted, then would it he 
suitable for them to have something like a compart- 
mental government, that is to say, they would elect 
a number of representatives, with a minister to 
guide them, and in the council they would discuss 
measures concerning them. What do you think 
about such a system 7—I believe that more or Iras it 
is the same as a sub-province. 

29. If the deputy governor ia found to be too 
expensive then what do you suggest 7 In this case, 
though they are tacked on to another province they 
will have a separate cabinet, a separate council, and 
so on 7—I have not considered teat point, but tee 
question ooraea to this. Of course, the best thing 
would be to have & Governor with a separate province. 
The next best would be to have a sub-province 
with a deputy governor and the next best would be to 
have a minister with a separate council. But do you 
intend that their matters shall also be discussed in the 
general council of the province 7 

30. No?—Then in that case it will be a sort of 
sub-province. 

31. You consider that that will be the next best 7— 
I think so. 

Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy ; And anything other than 
that would be injurious to the interests of the people 7 

Chairman ; I think, Rai Bahadur, you have carried 
this matter os far as it can fairly be carried. After all 
we all appreciate tee interest which he and Dr. 
Kennedy and these other distinguished gentlemen 
take in the area. But you cannot ask everybody 
at a moment’s notice to provide a new Constitution. 
That is the business of all erf us to consider. I think 
you have got out facts which are important for us. 
You got out first of all the fact that in the view of these 
gentlemen they would not wish to see Chota Nagpur 
thrown back without any distinction. They attach 
great importance to its being kept separate and its 
probloms considered separate. You alao^got out the 
fact that the best that could be devisecl would be 
separation so that the probloms might be given full 
consideration without other things divert ing attention. 
But whether it can be done by a Governor or a chief 
commissioner or a minister or the rest of it, if you 
allow me to suggest it, it is a very difficult con¬ 
stitutional question which I hardly think we can 
fairly ask these gentlemen. 

32. Sir Hari Singh Qour: I understand you 
emphasise the one fact that these backward people 
require special consideration and consequently it 
does not matter what is the machinery for giving 
that special consideration provided that machinery 
is adequate ?—Yes. 

33. You will be satisfied with it 7—Yes. 

34. And your colleagues will be satisfied 7—Yes. 

I may add one tiling. In devising that machinery 
this should be kept in mind, namely that their 
self-respect should be maintained. They should not 
bo made to think constantly, “ I am an inferior and 
therefore I must not bother about it.” 

35. It must preserve their individuality and 
promote their solf-respect 7—Yes. 

36. If these two conditions are fulfilled the reet of 
the machinery is immaterial 7—Yes. 

(At this sfogo Mgr, Van. Hocck withdrew.) 

37. Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy : Do you not think, 
Mr. Huhhnrk, *h»»t under the present council the 
aborigines have no chnnee 7—(Mr. Hubback ) : I think 
their interests ure very liable to be neglected at* 
present. 

38. Is it not a fact that the aborigines appreciate 
the franchise and you had tho largest number of 
voters attending the polls among the aboriginal 
constituencies 7—Yes. I think the main reason for 
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tiiut is that t'in’v du fellow thi! dicinti's tit their 
headmen und their Ji-.viiliitt ji uiidetvroiul ihat the 
Govern umii/ wi.-h.-d iu make :i .■.;n:rt.-!- of tin' oh ••'’t inns, 
piuvly u :r.:iii;Tu:::! m;. 

?M. ]Invi« yti’j ii personal knowledge o; tlie nmtivo 
which net u: 1 tut i them to go to flm polls in Inr-.v. 
numbersl mi’ -’fi-uid that is nr*t. fhwt hand. That, 
is only the irnpivsd.’n c.-difd by tlio election ou.eers. 
though in ef tiif. districts they did rutiic ier.vuin 
zio doubt frtmi ii'Hiiy mhor motives Jthul, 
pos.sihly as a <:L% io *i> 1 1 y. 

4d. ii’ut. y*nt titi no} know v,i<\ tIj« l.hota Nagpur 
people r:tipe in Inr^e nm.ihvis in ihu polls1 he 
aborigines uerliunly polled u \«-ry ell-go pore. uii«gi>. 

•id. Is if, no! a f.u t that they have a. system <4 
election of headmen themselves 1—Yes, in 

ceil uin parts. 

•};!. In tiie llnr.i tii «*v.d Sin^hbhnm ili.-:nels— 
Certainly iu tin- .b'olhim. bin .1 yeLlirr Km chi dout 
not. so wall rmuuiuui the. system. 

43. You have no jiiwuni knowledge of ci:*.* llam-hi 
district ? —N«. 

Put liuhvhiT S. C. You fc«y on page Uf>0* 

cf th« ineiir.irantiniii, "Thu local utul renrral 
legislatures have shown . iyn.s on ftoveral occasions 
of treat in? the problems o; the backward trails from 
au a priori point of vi- w, with lit lK; roynrd to 
act unlit ies.” 

Chairman : Ulmt. h» s.ix s is that them are several 
oct*ai?iorLS it rid signs of ihf'.il have appeared. 

44. Iltfi ii’tbtitiur X. (■’. bio t : Is not liait because. the 
members have no knowiudLO of (la) act util .tut’ of 
things in tiio.M traers ?■ —t'*u l.'lniy. 

43. That is the ro»v.on - Yes, 

40. Ii’ \ve Imil a ho/er numb* r of rejneseOTarivcs 
from those Intwil tr;*e:>. v.oidd not that iu.prove 
matters 1'—Tr v.i!! e- viiiluly ; it, j_iv.s th>- e.tr.ua i] liiore 
inf urination. 

47. Anil if i.hf-y h.-n! a ma.n.-i] of their own. is it. 
not likely that 'iiry w.-mM pa.;.- ineiisures v.'hieh n uuli! 
brnelit them 

Chuirir.uti : Ii you exeu < imi the answer i>: that 
fj nest ion is ipiite i>:*vio:is every tiling el.so is asaur.ed. 
If you hiul a >■ potato ]:...le:eel ui^niiisatiMii, if you 
could get tin p< -ipi': togerher in one euur.'-ii. :.-i doul.-t 
they will act i<.•••• ]lor. It i.' i.-* use spLiirbe',’ limo on 
r i teh iiucstivnr. 

4K. liai /;«/.*...'-tr i' 1 , 1*. lift, : In it not, a r to: fhai in 
this Council wl.-.: :v;t me/nhors moved a rsolution 
to abolisli the ir ; i.'ia io.<- on the election oi president- 
or eimirman ot -ii. i e t h .ar-'s, ami w/u-u .mutiier 
resolution wa< : i' v.’.l frr tie- lition «.f die Rrmtal 
lysteny. the - from * • • - t Najnmr stood up f„r 

tie; system ?— -Ti- •»■ rn-ns’ - i- who Juul el"*se l<<i;< ji 
witii the iib«. ; e-n;.-. i-mu-h' ihii. 

4*.*. .So you cure.- tha- it v.-a.!,! ]j.: iianuiid to 
< uoru XtiL'i".-' t-- »• ■ . ii: ■ -d I’.J. Ihi.-.; ? —I 

vin.-o if it is .i:: •.:>■.a .• :<= J ieU is p-e.«-i_- ray 

j npiiii • . 

.VI. Bnbu. oiJK..,- 

Au»ul. »m I n.rh? in ihiai.i• :rn:t Kli.-i.ei ,:>b- 
'iivision is {.".•• j.■••••= phicaily ;...u-.ite fiv.ni .Vy..- 
•\i..'i.l district <■’' -..i euLlr.-lv ■■■.-.u.pe 

bloeks. ‘ - - 

.71. A purl i'ro:ii miu.ini.''; e.;o; conv*.i »** i.-.*, 

( ■V.> (Jaits are i *!!Uliin;. K lua.iliu i! i.- 
ii.-vo Imcsv/ai'.i t;n- .-u!jdi\i-i*«:i. 

.V.!. In Aie/ui a. elf 77 per i ut. of tie.; ; */.■ il.=ti-»i\ 
r-peali Ol:y a l « :ue:ot .-.- v ■ .• ■hau.i. 

:i.‘5. I Sts' ;11 ,f di-i'i.: gazelle line ih.it in 
l.i.uudmal Si jar «ml <*: ;i.e poj .iil.ir,'--u :ue 
KliOluls ^-Y- 

74. Am J i n i m .-ayuu.' n up till i.ow i:.«-y n.a.- 
unt got a hi--!: .’-li-a.l : - l a a ..frad I a;. I i'./i lu.-f.-ly 
ui-.juainti’d wit•* t 1 .-- aien.... : of to th u 

e m out. 

jj. Till:1V jS Ii - ;:i,-ci(.t::i*-:i tr .-W.-td : 

—’J'liliio IS Ml; ill l)m Ii 

OU'adde the 15. :or:i..-r: . 
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oti. TJieru i.i not even a lne;il ln-iinl oi .u.-tiict i;e;ud 
or enytl.ir.,; of tie* hind i i lent ni>*a 7 —Them is no 
1<”-til 1 M•ill'll or disirh’t bmird i”. A:i>.-ul. 

u7. And in spit, of i-iii.** it. is mu as au mdir.aty 
diuiici, that is with a fl.’puty • <•■i.'iii'-i'-rier, o. >"b- 
divi-*ienal < llicer red other marhuir-ry just as you tind 
in nn ofciin.iry fliMi-ivt ?•—No. J or t«:• ihiue n js a: 

] ■! t.’sellt under t Jp...(ifje:o‘ MVl'; ul-o 

after the i'eudnlojy SiinteK. I( i- ; cliii -'i.-l with the 
Keudiil>.ry States in the* way . 

7s. Choir twits : l u:n iL’irli.nd it is udniii.ixic’-e t 
by tiie Ihuernuieiii i f Ju lia or vi: of (he 

{ eiveriiiuuilt of fsiui.'- Aral it i- : i]U’t»* ‘-.ide the al- a 
of any liovormir of ;iu> i^vince su f:*.r as list: 

I;Jim* is Ciiceii.<-I. .\t pn’.-iiv; it doe:-: not vlci:t a 

member aiid tr. that il b l:k-i ilie N-a-ih-Uesr- 

■Front jV;- I*i iiv- ji.-i■ ?—Y«-.s. 

0*1. Ji.jb i s.nl-.,}, i.'.f.*,- .?>»<:}■.ii\(i : .'Jlllrjlcjlv tl.O 
iilconio is abeiit li laJJes ihu e\pendico.ie i.-f more ’l.an 
7 lakhs?—I think Mr. Tallents g.-.vn tin: liyurch the 
Oliver day. It is like 

l»U. bit’bit Chtomr-'h ,\:r IVesih/d .* 'Phis mc.niittc 
you scid, itr. itubluuk, tJn-.r, suven cut of the nine 
members i-omiiU; from Ciiota Niu.'piir cannot realh 
rvpri’sent the intern-,is of the ubori^inaLs ?—\Mr. 
Htthhuck ): Ic, is sometijing lilie tjip.t, I ttiink. 

01. Now, I would !ilo? hi kii-.w iruin you la w you 
liuvo come to that ennchision ’t is- it merely your 
pciTiomit opinion about, those nine reprosenia’ivc*s. 
or you have trroiino- for fiKmn'.'iirth'ft an .ipinio/t of 
that, uatura 1 —I th.ii'k J have grounds: but that is my 
personal opinion. 

()2. Btthil Cfiic~<{r\?b-''tr l ; May we know 

your rroiuids ? 

C/.ufi-,.- In ’•!’ (it! e-e -•■idlers of upinie'd 
one j* bour.d to bn?. 1 ■vne's view . u tl.e imp/wt *>1 a 
win Jo set;.-s of li ii:-;». It is Ve'-y lisPlcnlt, I think, a:- 
you know, to ask this m itin-'s i” d< i::il the ground-.; ioi 
hi - cpinion whivh ;bvi<'-u-!y i.-; n.e'-ely a personal view. 

Il'-'bn-.-is (.Ur. Ifuh’tvt-k) : It is. as ym: say, sir. iii.nl • 
lip of a very number of wliidi h 

would he very tedi-ms {>• n-liuf. 

i*3. Habit ChMt«'.i\>Itrtir i 'ro-’i •: : Thun, can y.-u 

me some id.’ll It.- to §§■:; t'ljc-i 1 ]■ i p]e IJ:::t m■' 

living in Chutii Naruttr? A'enn.hug to the ilvure 
given in your book ju re, it ar'-pi-mrs Li.sit the abt-i-iui :' 

About 7S per flit, in (i. -m Nflgpur --i.b *• 
11 u-Viaet) ; I should suggest, if l lofiy, sir. ti nt ".h<- 
fjUotion should i.u asked .4 m".* of the lem-ou:*. i» l 
V/i*. UrsstS will) 1..-1VI. J’eiVe clu-e ! u :■•%’. ledge •hi- 
ills! l i. t. 

Hah a ( hii»atrr.;fbvitr Pm?;}an! : l :!.oimln I w.ntiii lie 
h)»i.’ get tImt infi ttiuitiuii m ac e>n-.ctly it*an y--u, 
espe. i-i'Iy btice*«s>- in lids l.ni.k it i- . . • 

i'/. -infian : \\ i!! y>-u Vilen.-** rcr.i.Lt tb.e ijucs'.i 
1 ledievo you to tk- .ii:*u.;ut in the 

tied, in the Chot-v X. donr ««••:.s. : ; ** AV.oriciu.d . > d 

J'i.rifs'im'l 4 . . . i’-.i. 1 :-- ur> nca;-!* i ■■ ; 

. f the pop.il lii l !'-.;oo U37*.) And tlsci. i 
t r- your qtiM: i-% w-tx ■*.' fhe balaiict- 

H i'.-i Cliot’drry}; /*’:.*.•■/’.-r-f : \sir. 

I 'hjir’tKtn : NYh.-t it. you Ay am, to know V 

ob Raba CAr:.->.v ir Pn . : wi : is ti.d 

I'.tnt part of ii.*- bahirKT - 

ir.d'ud.'ii {Mr. yf.d--.7i: As I'-yaid- :ho baluiu■'*, :: ,r y 
s*f. i:i*.‘i.ii!y ftll uhori.vmns in •':. but they ' 
i'.s-m in the social r-.'-nk- nrd ;i:.-y have 
Itmdaised. Til* y io-i. a> far ,i< :i./ evjierieme . 

’ : s ir.U'iiigent, iii-.u Is ve ]• s* lidiny than ITir.bv- 
iiiiu.c. 

bo. Chiiirmni' : '.* au is the j- ■•unina of ylny 

i i.T-v jifvvu bee. ■ i ■. - * :dii.in:s>d ‘ ! - Ah'. Jinl’r" : 1' 

I-.. /- ly clepi.-uus ut-; - • ;«■ en;;.i •* .*J-o ai.d.,-. 

ih* ''Lfilies .’.i tii ; ’ Viui’-u:-. ;*.i.*lhf;ds :>;■ I, 

t'.r guiduue*' s" l--i-idin** i.- ;■ i wh.. is abo-i 1 
i.r.d-a ho is Huiu'i. i...U, gi-u.-raii y do.-i: v.iiO vvn- ; in 
as liiudtw m-o us v. lu« )..i*-e iak-'-n up dn _ 

ji-ir. of the Hiti't i rebui*-:.. but- they lnu-* in-: 
nil Unioned ent.1 ■ ti ir nboi i_i::al n-h-loti. 
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06. Balm Chandreshvar Prashad : Therefore, you do 
not think that being merely Hmduised their interest is 
in Any way adverse to the interest of the aboriginals in 
general 7— (Mr. Hallctt) : By saying that there is 
a large number of an uniats who have become 
Hin duised, it means that they are classed as Hindus 
and not as aboriginals. That takes away about 30 
por cent, of the population. Then there is 10 per cent, 
of the Hindus who come in from outside and whose 
interests, as history shows, are more or less against 
the interests of the aboriginal tribes. 

67. All the same they are people who have settled 
in that country—I mean the 10 per oent. who you 
consider are more or less against the interests of those 
aboriginals are Bottled in that country 7— (Mr. 
Hubback): Yes, they have settled in certain parts of 
that country. 

68. And they too have some stoke and some 
interests there ?—They have interest, certainly, but 
I do not know about their stake. 

69. It is quite possible that they are in a minority 
of 10 per cent. But anyway they have some in¬ 
terest and some stake there T—Certainly, yea. (Dr. 
Kennedy): May I answer that T You said they have 
some interest . . . 

70. I want to know whether they have, or they 
have not. It is for you to say!—(Dr. Kennedy ): 
Their interests are most frequently in opposition to 
the interests of the aborigines. That is the point 
that I should like to be brought out. 

71. To make my question clear, what I want to 
know is not whether the interest that this minority 
possesses is standing adverse to the aboriginals or 
not, but the point is whether they have got some 
stake and interest in the place where they live ?— 
(Mr. Hubback): They own property there. 

72. Chairman : This 10 per cent., what are they ? 
Are they Bengalis 7—(Dr. Kennedy ): They have a 
varied origin. . A certain number are Rajputs, and a 
considerable number, an increasing number, are 
Bengalis of varied social positions. There ere now a 
certain number of Bengalis who have acquired lands 
and who have mostly been connected in some capacity 
with the Law courts, and they have opportunities of 
Acquiring lands; and there are the Marwaris and'the 
Telia (oil men) whe*have come in as traders. 

73- Then about the other question, what part they 
do play in the area 7—Some have come as traders 7— 
Yes; that is the ease with some of them. 

74. Who does the moneylending 7—Money-lending 
is chiefly done by the Marwaris and the Telia. 

75/ You say some of them have considerable 
stake there 7—Most of them are petty landholders. 
Only a few have considerable estates. Then there 
are a number of various castes who have been 
retainers of the Maharaja, or some other landlords, 
and have been assigned some landed property on 
which they live. (Rev. Joel Lakra): May I say a few 
words, sir ? I think these non-aboriginal people in the 
villages generally are not landowning people, but 
they have been imported either from Bihar, or from 
other provinces, even from Orissa. There are 
servants and different other kinds of professional 
people among them. The Rajas, when they came 
there, brought these non-aboriginal people with 
them. They are dependent on the zamindara for-their 
maintenance. 

76. Baku Chandreehvar Prashad : Then my point 
was, do you think that the seven membeis out of 
nine who do not really represent the interest of the 
aborigines come from the class of this minority 7— 
(Mr. Hvhback) : Yes, I know it. 

77. But at the Bame time you will probably agree 
that the percentage of aboriginal electors is much 
higher thun tins minority that represents only 10 
per cent, of the population 7— (Mr. Hubback ): If 
you look at the table at page 347* you will 
soe that in two or three districts the aboriginal 
electors have got a substantial majority of votes. 
For instance, in Ranchi GO per cent., in Sinphbhum 
03 per cent., and in South Manbhmn 52 per cent. 


of the electors are aboriginals. In all the other 
constituencies they are in a rather considerable 
minority, and I take it that they do not all vote solid 
and therefore we may expect them to lose not only 
the seats where they form a minority of electors, 
but they might lose others as well. In fact they 
do not put up a candidate, exoept in Ranchi and 
Singhbhvim. 

78. Anyway, the percentage. of voters here is 
much higher than the number of votee that might 
have been recorded from the 10 per cent, of the 
population ?—Yes, they are generally wealthy people, 

79. Chairman : If I turn to page 347* I see, for 
example, that in the Santal Porganas the aborigines 
are 51 per cent, of the population. The non¬ 
aboriginals are therefore slightly less than half 
of the population. In the previous ■ column I read 
that only 33 per cent, of the people on the electoral 
roll are aboriginals. Therefore, 66 per cent, are 
non-aboriginals. I did not underst and you when you 
said that a majority of the population has a minority 
of votes unless you want to say that a minority of 
the population has a majority of the votes 7-—I am 
sorry. Sir, I misunderstood the question. 

80. The question put to you was that the minorities 
are a still smaller fraction of the voters 7—I should 
say that the non-aboriginals have a great many more 
electors than the aboriginals. 

81. Sir Hart Singh Qour : Proportionately to their 
percentage 7—Actually. 

82. Bobu Chandreshvar Prashad : When a question 
was put to you whether you consider it would be 
better for the aborigines that they should be repre¬ 
sented through nomination or through election, you 
said that you consider it would be better through 
nomination?—I do not remember having said that. 
I was never asked a question about that. 

ffabu Chandreshvar Prashad : The point is this, 
sir. It- was pointed out by you, air, whether any¬ 
thing could be achieved by lowering the franchise 
of these places so that a greater number of aboriginals 
would come as voters, and thus ensure their number 
in the council, or whether it. would be better for 
them to .be represented by nomination, and the 
witness was asked which of these two would be safer 
for them. In answer to that, if I heard him correctly, 
Mr. Hubback said that he would prefer nomination. 

83. Chairman ; It is only a misapprehension and 
it is a good thing.to get it right. Mr. Hubback, 
what is your view about that 7 Do you think 
yourself that it is desirable to preserve or increase 
the nominated representation of the aboriginals, 
or do you think that any more representation could 
be given by the method of election ?—I think they 
are now sufficiently advanced to depend on a larger 
element of election in regard to their representation, 
but the question that I was answering this morning, 
sir, I think, was whether thov could depend entirely 
on their eleoted representatives to look after their 
interests, or whether it wns necessary to retain any 
form of safeguard . . . 

84. Chairman : By nomination ?—Not by nomina¬ 
tion, sir, but by provisions of the Act. 

86. That is a different point. I would rather agree 
with Babu Chandreshvar Freshed. I too thought 
that your view was that nomination, so far o« it goes, 
should be preserved?—I certainly think that an 
element of nomination should be desirable. 

80. And you think that the present nominated 
element is too big 7—1 do not think it is, air. I should • 
like to see more elected members too. 

87. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad was only asking 
you whether, if you want more elected members, 
von could get it bv lowering the franchise. Experience 
goes to show that though they have gut an actual 
opportunity for returning members, the}* have not 
in all cases used their opportunity ? I am very 
doubtful what the result would be if you lower the 
franchise. 

88. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad: Coming to 
nomination ns such, do you not think that they have 
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got a very effective system of organisation?—Not 
everywhere; by no means. 

80. But at least in places where they have got it, 
if the village headmen are asked to supply Govern¬ 
ment with a panel of names for nomination, do you 
not think that there would be people who would be 
properly representing the interests of the aboriginals 
rather than those who are nominated at random ? 
—I think, possibly. I am not precisely aware how 
the nomination is carried out, but possibly the 
suggestion you make would be advantageous for 
getting a suitable nominee. 

90. Are you aware of the Government ever getting 
a memorial or representation of that nature from 
these aborigines ?—I have no recollection of ever 
having seen it. 

91. You have admitted at least that two people 
are really representing their interests?—Certainly. 

92. One is Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy euad another is 
Baba Devendra Nath Samanta, who is a Munda 
himself ?—Yes. 

93. I find that last August, when speaking in tho 
council, Bobu Devendra Nath Samanta said ; 11 Some 
two years back influential aborigines approached 
Government with a prayer that Government should 
be pleased to nominate some of the aborigines whom 
they named to represent their interests in the council, 
but Government paid no heed at all and nominated 
members according to their own sweet will to suit 
their own purpose" ?—I am afraid I cannot say 
anything about that. 

94. Chairman : I think the witness has already 
agreed that it might be a good plan if Government 
were invited to give their attention to the suggestion 
made by Babu Chandreshvar P rash ad of the head¬ 
men being asked to supply Government with a panel 
of names to select a suitable nominee from ?—• 
(Afr. Hubback) : Yes; I would not go further than 
that. It is merely my personal opinion. Sir. 

Babu Chandreshvar Prashad : I would like to read 
out another passage from the speech of the same 
member, and should be glad to know if Mr. Hubback 
subscribes to that view or not. Talking about their 
grievances and their condition under the present 
system of Government—I mean by keeping them as 
backward tracts—Babu Devendra Nath Samanta 
says: “ It is not because our grievances are not 
kngwn to Government that they have not been 
redressed but because Government are not willing 
to redress them. We have firm belief that Govern¬ 
ment want that we the aborigines should be kept 
in the same state as we were a long time ago. The 
House will be surprised to learn that some three or four 
years ago the district authorities of Singhbhum, 
the then deputy commissioner at Chaibassa held 
the opinion which he had the honour to express 
in writing that it is undesirable that free studentship 
should be granted to the aborigines to enable them 
to prosecute their studies and to make them bad 
Babus.” I wish these were not correct. It is simply 
because this man (Babu Devendra Nath Samanta) 
is supposed to represent the real interest of the 
aborigines and os he himself happens to be a Munda, 

I just wanted to place that before this Conference 
for their information. 

Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy ; That epeeoh, sir, was in 
reference to tho Government’s power of nomination * 
to the district boards in addition to the elected 
members the aborigines have got there, and then they 
sent up a petition to Government that so far as 
nominations were concerned Government might be 
pleased to nominate bo and so. 

Chairman : May I have the reference to the book 
you were quoting from ? 

Babu Chandreshvar Prashad : It is from the official 
report of the Bihar and Orissa legislative ennnHl 
proceedings, dated the 21st August, 1928, pages 
318 and 317. 

Chairman : The reference to nomination there is 
with reference to nominations to district boards 
according to the Rai Bahadur. 


96. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad: The only other 
thing which I could not make very clear this morning 
and I would like to get from you now is this. Rai 
Bahadur S. C. Roy referred you- to page 128* of 
the bigger memorandum which has been submitted 
by our provincial Government. So I. have only 
to ask you this much, if “ landlords ” include all 
those who have uuy interest in land ?— (Mr. Hubback ;) 
It does not mean only the great landholders. 

90. Maulvi Sniyid Mubarak Ali Sahib ; Supposing, 
Mr. Hubback, the demand for a separate province 
or Bub-province is not granted, what safeguards 
would you suggest for the aboriginals mentioned at 
page 348* of this small pamphlet (memorandum of the 
Bihar and Orissa Government on the backward 
tracts of Bihar and Orissa) ?—Could you put me on 
to the particular passage ? 

97. Just before paragraph 26, on page 348*. The 
passage runs : 41 . . . it is not surprising that 
the aboriginals, where they are intelligent enough 
to appreciate the position, view with great appre¬ 
hension the prospect of being placed without any 
safeguard under a council so composed.'* What 
safeguards would you suggest?—Well, the present 
safeguards I consider satisfactory. 

98. You think that they ought to continue?— 
Something in that form, but if the Constitution of 
the province as a whole is changed the safeguards 
will have to be changed too. For example at present 
the reserved side of the Government can definitely 
put through, under section 72x, essential legislation 
on reserved subjects if the Governor certifies that 
such legislation is essential for the discharge of his 
responsibilities for that subject. But I am not at 
all sure that the result of this enquiry will leave that 
power untouched, 

99. Mr. A Otar Hussain ; Is Chota Nagpur also 
a deficit area ?—-Yes. 

100. Chairman : It would seem, Rai Bahadur, 
that the extraot which was read out just now refers 
to nomination to the council and not to nomination 
to the district boards. A quotation is not the same 
thing as proving the independent truth of the fact. 
The statement that was made was : 41 Some two 
years back influential aborigines approached Govern¬ 
ment with a prayer that Government should be 
pleased to nominate some of the aborigines whom 
they named to represent their interest in the council.” 
You think that means district council 7 

Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy : Then I am mistaken. 

I thought it was for the disfeict boards. 

Chairman; As they hav* only two nominees in 
the legislative council, 44 some of the aborigines ” 
seems rather generous. However, it is doubtful. 
If necessary, we can have it looked up. 

101. Sir Hari Singh Gour: I wish to ask this ques¬ 
tion first. You say on page 348* that the safeguards 
you have got at present are quite sufficient. These 
safeguards I think ure the safeguards which ore 
referred to at page 353*, is it not so ?—Where is the 
passage ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : On page 348*, paragraph 24, 
last line. 

Chairman : It does not seem to me that it Bays so. 

102. Sir Hari Singh Gour : Mr. Hubback was asked 
by my friend on the other side what were the safe¬ 
guards he would suggest, and ho said that the present 
safeguards were quite sufficient. Will you (to 
Mr. Hubback) kindly tell us briefly what are the 
safeguards which exist at present?—Well, in the 
first place, Angul is kept out of tho Reforms com¬ 
pletely. In tlie -second place, the Santa! Pargnnos 
on the legislative side Ls open to positive legislation 
by regulation. Tho Santa! Porganos is also, under 
Section 62 a, subject to tho negative action of the* 
Governor or the Govumur in Council, that ib to saj r , 
tho reserved Hide of tho Government, in preventing 
legislation of a general character passed by tho 
legislative council from being extended to it. 
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103. Limiting tho operation ?—Limiting the opera- or the person with whom the bond was executed was 
tion of Acta of the legislative council, and also limiting to pass from his hands, that would be the cose. 

in particular the operation of specif ' Acta, Acts 111. An open traffic in slaves 7—He would not sell 
confined to the territories. Thor© is also tho power the bond. I have not known a case of a bond being 
to which I have just referred, which is a general sold; but if the land passes into the hands of some- 
power under sootion 72 e by whiob the Governor can body else the kamia would pass with it. 
in effect pass legislation which he consider:? absolutely 112. Chairman ; It really is rather different from 
essential in the face of his council, on reserved subjects, what is called slave trade, but it is an analogous 

104. Ia that what you moan at page 303* 7 You system which many people are greatly concerned 
aay there : “ It is perfectly true that the system is about. Mi^ht I just ask this of you. Has the system 
one of personal rule, and that it is open to attack in your experience extended or haa it become less, 
on the stock grounds." 7—No. The Santal Parg&naa or is it the same as when you began first working 
are much more protected than tho Chota Nagpur in tins mission field ?—It has became less to a certain 
districts. I certainly wish to maintain the present extent in the Hozaribagh district. I am not quite 
protection for the Santal Pargahaa, but I do not wish so intimately aoquainted with Falamau district, but 


to extend the Santal Parganas system to all and every at a missionary conference that we had lately we 
port of Chota Nagpur. I should like to see it extended discussed this subject and the missionaries who 
to the Kolhan. brought it up there said that they did not think that 

105. Have you got in your province, or at any in spite of the Act of 1920 it really had diminished 
rate in Hozaribagh, what are called serfs 7 I will at all. 

just read this passage, because you will then be able 113 . Sir Hari Singh Gout : Would you please 
to understand the context. It is in paragraph 12, oblige the Conference by telling ns as to how far the 

page 338*. "In a large part of this district, system prevails 7 How many cases occur 7 To what 

as in Palamau, the power of the landlord over extent does this system of serfdom prevail in the 

his tenants is very great, in spite of the pro- district of Hazaribagh and neighbouring districts? 

teotion which the tenancy law affords, and there —I could not possibly estimate the number of cases. 


is in both districts a large body of agricultural serfs. 
These serfs, known as Kamim, are persona who for 
a loan of a few rupees have bound themselves, and 
not infrequently their families and descendants, to 
work for a particular master until the debt ia repaid. 
Aa they seldom have any chance of earning any 
money, and their labour brings them nothing but 
their bare upkeep, the repayment is indefinitely 
deferred. The sale and purchase of Kamia* is carried 
on under the guise of taking over their debts." 


Now, that is a system prevalent in this part?—That^ . lVB labour for nothing 7 

ic in HQTnriKonl, An/I Pnlamm 1 /lialn/'tjl ^ _ _ 


114. In general?—Quite generally, over a con¬ 
siderable tract in the Palamau district. 

115. We will put it in this way. Every second 
or third landholder has serfs of this kind ?•— 
(ilfr. Hubback ): It prevails over a great part of 
Palamau. I can give you the precise figures from 
the settlement report. 

116. Sir Hari Singh Gour : Thank you. My next 
question is as regards the begar system. You have 
a system of forced labour here; you ask a man to 


is in Hazaribagh and Palamau districts. x 

106. But, what have your Government done to 

stop this system?—The answer ia on page 338*. 
'• An attempt was made in 1920 by the pre-Heforms 
Government to break down the system by enacting 
that the Kamia bonds could not be enforced in the 
courts. . . . The success of that Act has been 

very small, since the Kamias are -(till far too ignorant 
and depressed to appeal to the courts.” 

107. That is to aay, beyond passing a small Act, 
you have not taken any executive actios to put down 
tills 7 This is clearly within the meaning of slavery 
as defined in the Indian Penal Code 7—I take it from 
you that it is. 


Chairman : Is that peculiar to the particular area 
we are investigating 7 

117-. Sir Hari Singh Gout : Yes* {To Witness) : 
You have got the begar system here?—Yes. 

118. To what extent and where is this prevalent? 
—(Afr. Lenman): I have a note here which was 
sent to me by the Scottish missionaries working in 
the Monghyr and Hazaribagh districts and they 
specially asked me to bring this matter before the 
Commission. Under the heading “ Segari forced 
labour and the Kamia system," they say; “A 
grievous complaint on the part of aborigines is 
that they are sometimes compelled to give free 
labour to their landlords or creditors under threat 


108. You have not taken any action to savo these of eviction or other consequences if they refuse. 


people from their bondage 7—Well, one or two 
things have been done. A sub division was specially 


They know that this forced labour is illegal, but it 
is customary, and the force of custom is stronger 


created in Palamau district about the same time ns than the force of law. Wo suggest that the law 
this Act was passed in order to watch the situation should be more rigidly applied in order to prevent 
there and do what wo could. But if people will all forms of forced labour; we urge also that steps 

not complain it is extremely difficult to remedy this should bo taken to abolish tho kamia system by which 

state of things. a man pledges Iris labour for an indefinite period 

Chairman : A long-standing social custom is very in payment of interest on a loan—the creditor 
difficult to alter, but it is a very distressing state of refusing to accept repayment of the principal lest 
affairs. " he should lose tho man’s services." It is very 

Sir Hari Singh Qour : Very akin to that is tho common in the district in which the Scottish mis- 

system of forced labour, the begar system, under Binaries work. It is not usually prevalent m the 


which you force a man to work without paying 
him anything. 


Santal Parganas. 

119. There is a statement in the proceedings of 


109. Chairman ; I wonder if vou would ask the legislative council that oven tho Government 
Dr. Konnedy about this, or shall 1 ask him. One rcsortB to the begar systemi?-~{ Mr. KussOl): In 
has hoard in various parts of the wot Id about this the Damm-i-Koh portion of the Santal Parganas 

.. . 1 1 * . . .... /if InnAi w f.onvcrnmflnt 


system, this furious system of bondage. What is 
your experience about it ?— {Dr. Kennedy) : I know 
of it in both these areas, in Palamau district mostly, 
but to some extent in Hazaribagh also. Bands are 
signed which hiind a rn*»n t.n st-rve his lifetime, some¬ 
times binding'the children to serve, in repayment 
of a debt or advance. 

110. jSir Hari, Singh Gour : The debt is t ransferred 7 
—No, they caxuiot. If tho property of the zamindar 


where the indigenous system of local self-government 
is working, the porganait# are charged with the 
maintenance of the village roads and they perform 
that under their own arrangement by village labour 
for which Government do<*s not pay. That is the 
extent of the so-called forced labour. 

120. So, you have got it ?—You can call it forced 
labour if you like. 

121. Rev. Lenman : Is it not in consideration of 
tho fact that the rent charged is very low? 
[Mr. R. E. Russell) : Yes, among other reasons. 


* 
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L22. Sir Hari Singh Oour : On page 364 of your 
legislative counoil proceedings I find that Maulvi 
Abdul Bari says that forced labour has led to 
robellion ?— {Mr. Rxuecll) : That is entirely untrue. 

I was doputy commissioner for four years in that 
distriot, and I have only had ono complaint about 
begari, and that was booause the headman distributed 
work unequally between the various villagers. 

Chairman : That ahowi the advantage of evidonce 
as compared with quotations. 

123. Sir Eari Singh Oour : May I just ask you as 
to what estimate you have formed of the intelligence 
of the aborigines 7 Do you think it is sufficiently 
high to be trusted with a measure of self-government 7 
Have they the natural intelligence and aptitude for 
self-government ?—{ Dr . Kennedy) : They have very 
good oommon intelligence, but their education is 
only a comparatively recent matter. There are a 
certain number of them who have now risen to 
important positions, deputy magistrates, and so on, 
in government service, and there are a certain number 
of them who aro quite fitted to take part, but I 
do not think there are enough of them to m a n a 
province. 

124. The intelligence that they have got, you think, 
would justify a measure of reform in the direction of 
eelf-government being extended to them also T—The 
number of people who aie fitted for it would not in my 
opinion justify it. 

125. Of course they cannot have a self-contained 
province manned by themselves. But they have got 
sufficient intelligence and aptitude for political work 
to justify being given the same chance with tho rest 
of the people in Chota Nagpur to return their own 
representatives to the local counoil 7—You first asked 
me to say whether thoy have sufficient intelligence 
to bo trusted with a measure of Reforms and now 
you aro asking me whetlior thoy have sufficient 
intelligence to vote. They have quite sufficient 
intelligence to vote and to understand any issue put 
before them. 

120. They understand the value of the vote 7—Yes, 
a certain number of them. You should not go too low 
down in the scale. 

127. Sir Hari Singh Oour: In other words, if we 
can form an electorate, you think that there would be 
no difficulty in getting a sufficient number of people 
to vote for the members of the local council 7 

Chairman : I do not think that is the effeot of the 
evidence given. I understand (I may be wrong) that 
Dr. Kennedy in his document says that he is in general 
agreement with the views that are expressed by the 
Bishop of Ranchi. Whot the Bishop of Ranchi says 
is this : ** Education is bound to remove gradually 
this weakness, (that is to say, to fit them to keep 
their rightful position) as a mattor of fact, education 
is making great strides among the aboriginals But 
it will take still some years before education producos 
its civilising effects. As matters eland now, an 
iliiterute Bengali is more wide ownke, more civilised 
than an aboriginal who boa oompletod the primary 
oourse of schooling, or oven the secondary course 
Tho illiterate Bengali indeed obtains alt tbe advent • 
ages an sing out of his civilised surroundings; tho 
educated aboriginal h'See much of the fruits of lim 
oducation on oooouat of the baokward society in which ” 
he lives.” 

Sir Eari Singh Oour : This memorandum deals vn th 
education, while I am dealing with intelligence. 

Chairman: I am sorry. I tlvought you were 
suggesting to him that they wero qualified to vote. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour . I simply wanted to know 
whether they have intelligence. 

128. Cliofrmon .■ Tho question, H, have they got 
nca! intelligence or.d if education U given to H.wm 
can they rnako oko of it ?—(Afr. Lehman) : So far as 
SantaLs are concerned they receive their education 
under n very aoveie handicap. They have to imlnho 
their education through the medium of a foroii'ii 
language. Their own vernacular is Saotali and tbe 
vornscular hero is Hindi; tho difficulty is not that 


Hindi would not bo a useful varuaclar to learn but 
that the Hindi which is taught is totally different from 
the Hindi which is spokon. 

129. Lord Burnham : 1 wish to put one question to 
the Bppkoeman of the deputation so as to clear up tbe 
matter finally. Supposing that no proposal is 
adopted to constitute a separate province of the 
district of Chota Nagpur and the rest, would he 
prefer to remain under the existing restrictions about 
which we have heard so much tliis afternoon or not 7 
— [Rev. Jod Lakra) : By “ restrictions ” do you mean 
restrictions to protect our pocrple ? 

130. I mean the provision* which ensure exceptional 
protcotion by virtue of the action either of the 
Governor Genoral in Council or t£e Governor in 
Council, to whot arc called the backward tracts with 
which wo have boon dealing ?—I personally feel that 
tho present proteotion amounts to almost nothing. 

131. Chairman : I,et me put it this way : Would 
you like the legislative council of Bihar and Oriaaa to 
be freely entitled to repeal the existing Tenancy Act 
of Chota Nagpur without any interference by the 
Governor or the Governor General 7—No, sir. 

132. Do you think that the protection which you 
need and whiah makes it impossible for such an Act 
to be passed except with the special assent of the 
Governor General or the Governor is of any value to 
you t—There is some value. 

133. Dr. Suhravxtrdy : In view of the fact that you 
have returned to the council a gentleman from Bengal, 
would you prefer, under the present conditions, if no 
separate province is likely to be created, to be a part 
of Bengal or a part ' of Bihar 7—To that question 
I think I might say this much that we would benefit 
more if we are connected with Bengal. 

134. Sir Hari Singh Oour : What is the view of your 
deputat ion 7 Do you want to be continued to be 
classed as a backward tract 7—By calling it a back¬ 
ward. tract if you were to stop the wave of self-respect 
and independence which may be developed, we would 
oertainly not like to be classed as * backward tract. 

135. You do not like protection if it will encroach 
upon an extension of vour rights!—I think there is 
a confusion about protection. The deputation feels 
that not only we want protection but that our rights 
should be respected. 

136. YVhat will you prefer, a paternal or a popular 
government 7—We would like a popular government 
to as much as we would have a representative system 
of Government, by an elective method, and a paternal 
one in the sense that the Governor and other officials 
of Government should be in more direot and 
sympathetic touch with the people. 

137. Raja Nawab Ali Khan : You 'want something 
like the Land Alienation Act of the Punjab 7—I do not 
know about the Punjah. 

138. You want something to preserve your lands; 
they should always remain with you or you can only 
soil them to another na-uiboi of your lOu ununity 7— 
V i,s. 

139. Rai Bahadur S. C. Rug : If you have a separate 
government of your ov n, would you not preserve such 
restrictions as may benefit y our peoplo 7—Yea. 

140. Bnbu Chandreshrar PrasKad: I gather that 
the members of your deputation are nnwt anxious to 
save and preserve your httuls 7—Yes. 

141. Your claim is that you are tho original people 
of Chota Nagpur and Santa! Pargonns and you have 
developed the villages; rs a matter of fact you weio 
something like peaaAnt. proprietors. Now you find 
that somehow or other some of your lands are being 
alienated or taken away either by sale or by some 
other way by other people who ore Bengalis, Or Bihans 
or Marxian*. So your anxiety is to preserve thete 
■ umLa iui yourself. It" sumo law couiu make it 
possible that the lands will never go to anybody oho 
except, to the aboriginals— if some such law or safe¬ 
guard could bo made iii u Constitution—then would 
you hko to bo brought for all oilier purposes to the 
same level as the people ot the other parts of the 
provinco ? U'ould you likt.to have all tho advantages 
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whioh the other peoplo of the province have got ?—Wo 
want not only protection of our lands but we want to 
be treated as quite a separate people by Ourselves. 

142. My intention is only this much. You know 
the Commission is here to consider what sort of 
eonstitution would best suit you and you have come 
before us to say what would beat suit you. We want 
to know whether your greatest anxiety is for the 
protection of your lands or whether there are any 
other special things wliich you want should be dealt 
with in a different manner from the rest of the 
province?—Yea, there are many * ■*. Our 
judicial Byatem should be quite i Vp nt; our 
educational system should be different, i no Govern¬ 
ment must concentrate its attention on the develop¬ 
ment of our people. We are now almost neglected 
by the Bihar and Oriaea Government; the name of 
Chota Nagpur has Ijeen taken away from the province; 
we do not exist, so to say. 

143. Sir Sari Singh Chur : You want more money 
for education T—Yes, for education, for the develop* 


ment of agriculture and other things which are 
connected with our country. 

144. Bobu Chandreshwar Braahad : You Baid that 
you want a different educational system. Have you 
any idea as to what difference it should have from the 
ordinary course of education that is being imparted in 
the other parts of the province ?—X think our educa- 
tion must be according to our social needs which are 
quite different from those which obtain in Calcutta 
or in Patna; wo want to adapt our education to our 
social conditions and needs so that it may fit us more 
for our struggle in life. 

145. Chairman: Have you got a written language ? * 
—Yes. 

146. Recently people have got some character 
which reproduces the sounds, but have you, tradi¬ 
tionally, any written Ianguugo ?—No. 

147. Maulvi Saiyid Mubarak Ali Sahib : I under¬ 
stand from you that you would like to have a 
peculiar form of government which will suit 
your own particular purpose. Is that so 7—-Yes. 


Memorandum submitted by TADAVA (GOPA) MAHASABHA. 


I beg respectfully to offer you on my own behalf and 
on behalf of the deputation representing the Yadava 
(Gope, Ahir) Community our most respectful and 
sincere welcome to this ancient city, which was the 
metropolis of the Maury an Emperors. Pauranic 
Toxts and Historical Researches testify to the part 
which the ancient Yadava (Gope) Community played 
in tho political and religious activities of the Hindu 
history of that period. References to the past glory 
of our ancestors are, we admit no solution for the 
social, educational and political difficulties that have 
so long depressed this one of the most ancient castes. 
We have full faith in the justice whioh you and your 
colleagues will endeavour to do to the cause of Indian 
Political Reforms; and our faith is equally strong in. 
the sense of your duty towards the millions of the 
downtrodden subjects of Hia Majesty the King- 
Emperor, whose political futuro is entirely in your 
hands. To raise educationally and politically uie 
Yadava (Gope) Community and other equally indigent 
and backward castes inhabiting this Province is, we 
believe, one of the missions entrusted to you, by the 
Command of the King-Emperor, and the British 
Parliament. 

Our Community, represents about one-tenth of the 
total population of Bihar and Orissa and is second 
only to t-lie Mahommad&ns. It is one of the bona fide 
cultivating castes, and physically one of the sturdiest 
and strongest races. To that extent the Government 
has a great potential man-power in our Community, 
which was considerably utilized during the late war. 
Tho demand being made by Government for recruits 
for the army the Community made a ready response 
by immediately organising a special Ahir Recruiting 
Committee and inourred expenditure according to 
their humble means. Our community lias always 
since then acted on the side of order. 

I beg humbly to submit tho following, being 
the minimum concessions, wliioh your kindness 
and sympathy has encouraged me to formulate for 
the educational and political amelioration #pf our 
Community :— * 

I. That my Community believes in th« gradual 
grant of Self-Government culminating ultimately in 
tho Dominion Status within tho British Empire, as 
u very very large percentage of tho popiuttiiouis 
extremely backward in Education and. therefore, 
politically depressed. It further prays that in any 
further instalment of Self-Government, tho interests 
of tiiis Community should be properly safeguarded. 
Unless it is done democratic institutions will benefit 
the few advanced castes and communities. 


II. That there should bo an adult male suffrage* 
Sufficient provision should be made to safeguard 
particular interests, communal, local, social and 
economic. A sufficient number of seats Bhould be 
reserved for the Yadava (Gope) Community so long 
as their representation on the legislative bodies be not 
reasonably adequate due to their educational back¬ 
wardness and also to influential parties exploiting the 
suffrage for their own political ends. 

III. That there should be Provincial autonomy with 
a second chamber subject to the interference of the 
Central Government in ease of misgovern ment and 
also in matters affecting peace and tranquillity of the 
Province and the Country. The Executive should be 
made responsible to the legislature. 

We subscribe to the scheme of the. election of 
members of the Lower Chamber os proposed by the 
Hon’ble Sir Gancsh Dutta Singh, Minister of the 
Local Self-Government, Bihar and Orissa- This 
indirect election should continue for some years till 
the general voters are sufficiently educated in their 
sense of duty as electors. 

The Higher Chamber should ^onsist of members 
directly elected by the electors; their qualifications 
being made higher than the qualifications of voters 
for the existing Legislative Council. Nominations of 
officials and of members representing particular 
interests should continue 

IV. That the local self-governing institutions 
should continue to be mainly elected bodies- Nomi¬ 
nation of persons on such local bodies should be on 
tho ground of particular interests and expert know¬ 
ledge. Tho control of the Provincial Government 
should be effective in case of mismanagement and 
abuse of powers. 

V. Justice should be made cheap by extending the 
Village Administration Act to tho utmost extent, 
Government Officers supervising and exercising 
control with a view to minimise tho ca^es of abuse of 
powers. 

V. (a). The strength of the Indian Army should ba 
increased. Yadvna (Gopes) of this Province should 
bo enlisted in ull armies and granted King’s Commis¬ 
sions; their proportion being based on population in 
r.fwnnnrisen wir-h other military castes. 

VI. The representation of this Community in the 
various service* under Government being a negligible 
number, qualified Yadavas (Copes) possessing mini- 
mmn qualification prescribed bv tho Government 
should be given preference continually for some years 
till the Community is fairly represented. Hitherto 





Memorandum submitted by Jadava (Gopa) Mucimawi. 


[Continued* 


Government service has been the monopoly of the 
few influential castes. 

VII. The primary education should bo made free 
and compulsory. In secondary and higher education 
a cert ain n um ber of soholarships should be reserved 
for the poor deserving Btudents of this Community; 
also free studentships be reserved for the boyB and 
young men of bur Community. 


In conclusion, I beg respectfully to submit that tho 
Community is extremely grateful for the honour done 
to it by permit mg it to represent its case through 
the deputation. I hope that the interest of this large 
population in the Province will receive adequate 
ooQsidefation in any recommendation that you may 
be pleased to make for the grant of political right* 
and privileges this Province and the Country. 


Memorandum submitted by the ALL-INDIA YADAVA MAHASABHA. 


We, the members of the All-India Yadava Maha- 
sabha, deem it a great honour and privilege to lay our 
humble petition before your Commission. The most 
liberal, enlightened and sympathetic wieldcrs of our 
destinies have deputed you to make suggestions for 
the administrative reforms for this country. You 
are the sworn friends of the backward and helpless 
communities, the great champions of the minority. 
Our body represents all the sects of the Yadovas : 
Yadu Ahir, Gwala, Gopa, Idayan, Ahar, Nomda, 
Hay ah ago, Gowli, Gola, who do not number mor" 
than two croree, which are a minority of the Hindu 
population, and are held as a backward co mmuni ty. 
We therefore have a double faith in your sympathy 
and integrity. 

Before, however, setting out in detail the views of 
our community, we beg to ask you to peep at our 
history and see how the ancient Hindu History is 
loud in its praise of the Yadavae. Hundreds of 
.Yadava kings ruled over India for centuriee 
together. In the time of the Mighty Aurangzeb, 
Y&davas supplied Governors, built ports and fur¬ 
nished soldiers. The troublesome days of the Sepoy 
Mutiny found in them all over the country unceasing 
adherents and ready supporters of the British 
Government. The Yadava soldiers had fought with 
seal, pluck, devotion and valour on all fields of active 
action and had consecrated foreign soil beyond the 
seas with the purest Krishna blood. 

The Yadavas, true to the blood of their forefathers, 
are, in spite of their indigency and the other untoward 
oircumstoncee, physically very strong and in every 
part of this country they afford protection to the 
weak, thus constituting the most effectual man 
power in India, on which the deep rooted and 
affectionate British Government may reckon upon in 
any emergency. 

Despite the great and meritorious services rendered 
. by tliis martial clan, it is still one of the most back¬ 
ward communities. The absence of its representation 
in the legislatures, the scaroity of its numbers in the 
lower and higher grade of Civil Service have all 
contributed towards the poverty and misery of its 
people. The cost of education prevents parents of 
ordinary means from giving the requisite amount of 
education to their children. The cost at which 
Justice is granted in India is beyond his means. His 
repeated solicitation for military service bring him no 
happy reply and it is but inoumbent that the earliest 
steps be devised in his rescue and amelioration. 

The following are tho recommendations which we 
the representatives of the All-India Yadava Maha-*“ 
sabha submit for your most generous considerations 
and 

. I. (a) There should be an universal suffrage based 
on a residential qualification. 

(6) There should be a direct election on the principle 
of proportional representation. 

(e) Particular interests, communal, local, social and 
economic may obtain, adequate representation, by 
n system of a second vote for business premises, pro¬ 
fessions and university men. The representation, of 
minority may be introduced by allowing each voter 
to Ga^t only one vote according to the system of 
preferential, transferable voting, whore more than 
one member is to bo elected. 


(d) The existing parties are not real political 
units, differing with one another on any grave policy 
question. All parties are unanimous in their funda¬ 
mentals. The parties are now tending to be formed 
on communal basis. 

(e) The public has become keenly interested in all 
public questions; there is nothing of importance 
which escapes the criticism of the educated Indian 
to-day. 

(g) The number of officials should be 15 per cent, 
and among the non-officials Yadavas and other 
minorities should have reserved seats in all legislative 
bodies in proportion to their population in each 
province. 

U. The necessity of enlarging certain provinces is 
strongly felt. The extension of self-governing institu¬ 
tions to other areas than the nine provinces is also 
extremely desirable; 

HI. The local self-governing institutions should be 
made purely elected bodies with full control over 
the transferred subjects within their jurisdiction. 
The officials of the provincial government should 
have a minimum control over these bodies. Tho only 
justification for the interference of the government 
officials should be when the peace and tranquillity of 
the self-governing areas so demand. There ahold be 
a separate purse for the local self-governing bodies. 

IV. As the provinces are taken to he tho first 
convenient areas for the experiment, in responsible 
government in India, it is desirable to give more 
scope to the legislative councils and tho ministers. 
The number of the transferred subjects should be 
increased and the purse for the two subjects be 
separated. Joint responsibility of the ministry is 
extremely desirable. 

V. The necessity of making the executive respon¬ 
sible to the legislature is strongfy felt throughout Jmiia 
and we strongly recommend that executive should bo 
made responsible to the legislature. 

VX The provinces should be made autonomous ns 
far as possible. The interference of the supreme 
government should only be justified when the peace 
and the tranquillity of the whole India demands an 
interference. 

VII. (a) Tiie Reign of Law should characterise 
British India. 

(6) Justice should be made cheap in respect of timo 
and place. 

(cj Strength of tho Indian Armies should be 
increased. 

— . (i) Yudavas should be enlisted in all Annies 

~ and granted King’s Commission. 

(ii) The number of their soldiers should bo in 
proportion to the other military castes and in 
proportion to Yadava population. 

IX. Deserving Yadava students should be elected 
continually for some years for the different Civil and 
Provincial Services until the community is fairly 
and adequately represented in various executive and 
judicial departments of the government. 

X. Primary and secondary education should bo 
made froo und compulsory. 

In conclusion, we pray that our above-mentioned 
demands may be carefully considered, keeping in 
mind our lorge population and tho meritorious 
military services. 


Memorandum from Dr. R. V. FHEDXAR, YADAVA, M.D., F.R.C.S., VEDANT 
BHUSHAN, Vice-President, ALL-INDIA YADAVA MAHASABHA. 
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PATNA. 


Dated 13th December, 1928. 

Pikm:n" : 

Am. u'Mi: Mie.mukkh of tims Cu emission. of rm: Cestimt Cosimiitkk (i:x' 1 .:*t .Mr. Ki.? a nit at KurMcitANi* 
an/j Kao iiAiiAnt/ti >1.0. Kajais), anu of the Bihak and Orissa I’iioyinli vl (‘nMMi'iTi-.K. 


Copulation of the PROVINCIAL YADAVA (GOPA) MAHASABHA and the 
ALL-INDIA YADAVA MAKASABHA. 

The Deputation consisted of :— 

Provincial Yadava Mahasabha. 


1. Rai Sahib Sri Eallabh Das, 
Zamindar and Honorary Magistrate, ex- 
Presidcnf, AU-India Yadava Mahasabha 
and President, Executive Committee— 
(Spokesman). 

2. Babu Navadwip Chandra Ghose, 
M.A., B.L. High Court Vakil, Patna. 

3. Babu Sivayamhar Das, B.A., E.D.E., 
District Inspector of Schools, Patna 
(Spokesman). 

4. Babu Ramdhani Lai, Merchant, 
Ramdhani Lai—Sita Ram Firm, Patna 
City. 

5. Babu Sipahi Bhagai—Proprietor, 
S.3. Dairy Farm, Dianapur. 

6. Babu Keshava Prasad Mandal, 
Zamindar, Madhapura, Bhagalpur. 

7. Babu Srimant Narain Kirhary, 
General Secretary, Yadava (Gopa) 
Mahasabha, B. & 0., Bhagalpur. (Ab- 
sei;?). 


8. Babu Bhuwaneshwari Prasad 
Mandal—Zamindar Madhapura. (Ab¬ 
sent). 

9. Babu Ganopati Mandal, B.A., B.L., 
Pleader, Bhagalpur. 

10. Subedar Bahadur Gumani Ram 
(Retired) Shahabash. (Absent on account 
of illness.) 

it. Babu Raghuhans Prasad. 

12. Babu Januna Prasad Ruwat. 

13. Babu Rajdeo Sinha. 

14. Baku Karbans Narain Sinha. 

15. Babu Lalit Narain Mahoon. 

1c. Babu Ambica Prasad. 

17. Babu Munshi Mandal. 

IS. Babu Gancsh Das, Orissa. (Absent). 


All-India Yadava Mahasabha. 


1 . Dr. R. V. Khcdkar, IJ.D., F.R.C.S., 
D.F.H., L.M., L.R.C P. & 3., L.F.P. & S., 
Vcdant Bhushun (Retired) Civil Surgeon 
and Lecturer in Surgery, Grant Medical 
Coh'ga, Bombay, Ex-Pits; deni, Al.i-Ir.dia 
Yadava 7ilahas?bha r. nd Preric.ent, 
YaJ.. va (Gopa) Mahasa\-h.:i. B. & 0 .— 
(Spokesman). 

l- V ('luirt.wr : \i’c h::VU tv.* ik.'.'.r i /is ; v-ilsv.; 
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i-. . ,’iii'i yon, 1 ’tank, Mr. M’i M -ilai li I)<s, ::r.j il.o 
►1 ,i f'. r 1 1,v Provincial >■:*■.-« «>i-s : --X-. 
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b'. in til-/ K.li Sri K ' l ’..i -b D.ts'. 


2. Babu Navadwip Chandra Gho:s, 
M.A., LL.B., High Court Picadcr, Pair.a, 
Behnr. 


3. Bala Frasr.d, B.A., Z a min dr. 

Xampice, C.P. 
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18 Du*mbor, 1928.] 


Dmtotatiox ow teh PaovrxciAi. Yavada (Gopa) 

MiwminHA AND THE Aix -Ikdia YaDAVA MaHABABHA. 


ICoiUinatdO 


73. Brahmins arc put down at 1,800,000 odd and 
Ch&m&rs at over a million. So, your caste is the 
biggest of ail 7—It is about twice tho number of the 
runt biggest caste 

74. We have all looked at your document, and 
I have juet picked out two things from iL You refer 
on page 465 to your support of a scheme for tho 
“election of members of tho Lower Chamber," 
which a s a matter of fact hag been put forward 
personally by Sir Guncah Du It a, SLinuitcr for Local 
Self-Government in a }>crsonaJ memorandum, f It is a 
method of indirect election. Now, just tell mo in 
your own words what ia the scheme in outline which 
you approve off—In each village the voters will 
elect one or two men from among them, and they will 
be delegatee tor the election of members for the Lower 
Chamber. 

75. So, you would have a sort of primary con¬ 
stituency which would consist of headmen or the 
like, and those selected person* would- vote for a 
member. That is the sort of scheme 7—Y ew. 

76. Would you mind just telling the Conference— 
we need not argue it—but tell us why you think that 
system i* one which your M&haaabha would be 
prepared to support7—We pray for adult mole 
suffrage, M the number of voters would be otherwise 
very large, and perhaps it will be impracticable fot the 
election officials to control so many. 

77. Is this your idee, that the primary electors, 

• headmen and so on, would be elected m the first 

inatanco on the principle of adult suffrage?—Yee, 
air. 

78. And then the persona so elected wo 'Id in their 
turn elect the members ?—Yee, air. 

79. Now, tho other point which I was going to 
pick out is about paragraph 6. Yuu say that tho 
representation of your community, the Yadavas, in 
the various services under Government is very small ? 
Yee, sir. 

80. And you suggest that the balance should bo 
redressed by giving preference continually for some 
years to members of your community ?—Yes, sir. 

81. Speaking generally, what are tho members of 
your community engaged in 7—What is their class of 
occupation 7—They are cultivators m this province. 
I have said in the memorandum that we are bona 
Jldt cultivators; we aro one of the cultivating classes. 

82. You are not, as I follow, one of the five highest 
coatee, but, of course, you are higher in scale, this 
great community, than the lowest class; You are 
in the middle 7—We ore regarded below the four 
higher caatea (BtaJvrnaoa, Babhans, Rajputs ami 
Kayasthas); yee, we occupy the middlo position 
between the higher and the lower caste*. * 

83. As a matter of fact, as things are now, are 
there any members of your caste w ho axe member a 
of the council ?'-No, air. 

84. If you aro so numerous as three million and 
are bona JuU, cultivators, as I have no doubt you are, 
oarrytng on agriculture successfully, how is it, when 
you attach so much importance to your own participa¬ 
tion in public life, that no member of your cuate 
ever been elected 7—There ore very many influences 
working against our member* being returned. 

85. Even as things are now, tho franchise in the 
rural districts ia such ns gives & vote to a great many 
of the cultivators. Ia uot that so ?—Quito so. 

88. And I suppose a very large number of members 
of your caste have votes ?—Yes. 

87. Why do they not use them to return somebody 
of your own caste if your caste is su anxiouB to be 
represented ?—Thoro are many infix: once* working 
against our members be mg returned. There tho 
zomindar’s influence and then there are tho politico 1 
exploiters. 

88. Wlmfc I feel i-urhetimea when I ■ hear that 
statement is that political exploiters will not be very 
successful if other people refuse to be exploited. In 

* Appendix, page 460. f See Vol. XVI. 


the long run, you know the exercise of constitutional 
liberty largely depends upon people having enough 7— 
That is due to our baokwardneee in education and 
also poverty. Very few of ua are in Government 
service; we cannot exercise influence on our own 
electors. 

89. Sardor Shivdev Singh Ubtroi : May I know 
whether any members of your community evor stood 
for election 7—Yes. 

90. But thoy have not yet succeeded ?—No. 

91. Babu Chandrcthvar Pr a *had : Might ‘ I point 
out, nr, that in the first council a candidate of their 
community was returned f 

Wi trust (Babu Swayambar Da*): Yee, air. 

92. Chairman : How doe* your great community 
got on in the matter of electing member* to district 
boards T—Nat so woll as we would wish, but still 
there are mombera in these bodies. 

93. Is there anything. Dr. Khedkar, *whioh you 
wish to add?— {Dr, Khedkar). I would like to add 
that we should have reserved seats in all the services 
and tho council because our men are very backward 
and they are under tho influence of other people. 

94. You will excuse my pointing out. Dr. Khed- 
kar, that whatever may be said for the method of 
reserved seats if it is applied in some very exceptional 
or cnticAl case, it ia not a method, I imagine, which 
you think can be applied indefinitely, and again and 
agiun to every sub-division of the community that 
anybody can think of. It is desirable—is it not-— 
as far as possible, to encourage citizens to Bharo 
their powers of responsibility with their neighbour* 
even if their neighbours do not bolong to exactly the 
same caste 7—-We are an agricultural class and we 
ore paying more tKjps than othera and wo think that 
some special attention should be paid to us 

95. How many Hindu castes are there in all 7 

Sir Ham Singh Gour : 3,500. 

98. Chairman : Yours ia a very largo and important 
one and obviously there cannot be reserved Beats for 
every caste 7--I would request your Honour to have 
separate elector* tea for backward communities so 
that we shall have some chance to get in. 

97. Up to what point do you think, in the range of 
RQndu castes, one should go if one weie to p:i?s out of 
the backward communities T iAre all cartes backward 
except the top five 7—-I would make the division fiom 
the point of literacy; there are only one per cent, of 
our m era bom who are literates—I mean English* 
knowing people. 

98. I your point. Is there any other point 

whioh yon to mention specially, Dv. Khedkar 7 

—-For secondary education very many scholarships 
are given to the advanced classes. \S e would request 
you to give sorao of them to backward communities. 

99. What is the total number of your caste in tho 
United Provinces ?—-It ia four million. 

100. Is it the largest single Caste in the United 
Province* ?- I think it is the second largest. 

101. Width is the largest? -Brahmins. 

102 I suppose for the purpose of the census we 
must tako Aliirs. You see in the United Provinces 
they are over 3$ millions, Brahmins am 4$ millions 
and Chpmars aio very neatly 6 millions'*— (Babu 
Swayambar Tkii.) There are Ahais as well as Ahire, 
those aro separately returned in the census, though 
they practH ally form one caste 

103. Sir Hari Singh Gvur . Would you like to havo 
the election confined td Yad*vaa; Would you liJko 
to havo your candidate's elected by your own casto ?— 
Preferably 

104. Supposing that woro not posaiblo what would 
you like it* ],<ive ?—From the pruviucitil point of view, 

I nave 8uo: tiiat we want miuit male *>uitrage amJ wo 
want imlcpi-.Jcnt election. 

100. As cuitix atora how me your ukensta different 
from tho other cultivators?—There arc cultivators 
who are coming-in larger numbers m the services; 
they are comuig into local bodies and dLtrict councils. 
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106. Can you tell me how you, aa cultivators, differ 
from the general body of cultivators 7—I do not 
understand the question. As cultivators we may not 
differ. 

107. As cultivators, are not your interests the 
same as other cultivators T—As citizens our interest 
are not the same, so long as we are kept back in the 
services, in the representation in the council and other 
local bodies. (Dr. Khedhar) : Some of the cultivators 
in the Bombay presidency are Brahmins and they are 
educated. So at the time of the elections they have 
more liberty to choose their own men. 

108. I would say you had better educate yourself 7 
—But give us free primary education .and help in the 
secondary education. 

109. You could ask for free primary education, but 
you cannot have political rights till you have educated 
yourselves 7 —{Bobu Swayambar Dos): It is the State 
which should come to our rescue. 

Chairman : We quite see the importance of the 
case yon have in your mind. How best it should be 
dealt with the Conference will have to consider. 

110. Rai Bahadur 8. C. Roy: You have said that 

your candidates cannot expect to be elected by 
reason of the zamindars’ influence and the tricks of 
the political exploiters and you advocate indirect 
election!—Yes. > 

111. Will not the zemindar be able to influence a ’ 
fewer number of electors, as we shall have in indirect . 
election, than he can do when the election,is primary, 
that is to say, when every one has a vote 7—Zamindars 
are zamindars; there are big zamindars, there.are 
small zamindars and there are petty zamindars. 

112. What I mean is, is there not a greater chance of 
that influence being used to the disadvantage of 
your people if the number of electors is small?— 
We do not think so because in that case we shall be 
able to combat the influence which might be brought 
upon our community. The few electors will be within 
our influence; they will be within our sight. 

113. The entire villages are not inhabited by 
your people 7—No, but where our population is large 
as compared with the population of other castes and 
where the influence of the zemindar is not so very great 
we have a chance. 

114. But that chance you have now!—I do not 
think so. 

116. Do you not think that indirect election will 
bo to your disadvantage rather than to your advan¬ 
tage ?—That is a matter of opinion. (Dr. Khedkar): 

I have requested in the memorandum that we should 
have proportional representation in addition to the 
adult franchise; that will help our community a great 
deal. 

116. Indirect election will not help you in any way 
and so you are giving it up 7—I am talking about 
the memorandum submitted for All-India. 

117. Chalrt/um : It stands like this : I am obliged 
to you, Rai Bahadur Roy, for bringing out this 
point. The provincial deputation in its memorandum 
and apparently by its spokesman is rather attached 
to the idea of indirect election about which you 
pointed out that if there are fewor people who are 
going to elect, it does not necessarily diminish the 
outside influences upon them. On the other hand, 

I think the other body, represented by Dr. Khedkar, 
is not very much wedded to the idea of indirect 
election but pins its faith on proportional representa¬ 
tion. Is not that so 7—Yes, sir. 

118. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad : You understand 
that if there is adult suffrage the number of voters 
would be large but if indirect election is introduced, 
the number of voters who will be primarily concerned, 
in the election of the members to the council would be 
decreased. Now the question is whether this decreased 
number would' come under the influence of the 
zamindars or not. I would suggest to you, is it 
that you thought that possibly the village headmen 
who would be elected indirectly could be supposed to 


be above all influences because they would be elected 
by all the villages and perhaps by a secret ballot? 
You think that they would be persons who would be 
above all influences and therefore it would not be 
possible fbr influen tial zamindars or anybody to 
bring them under any compulsion 7 —Babu Swayambar 
Das): Yee. 

119. That is to say they would be above compul¬ 
sion?—Yes. 


Appendix. 

(Vide Answer to Q. 82.) 

12th February, 1929. 

Gentlemen, 

With reference to letter No. E.M. 271, dated the 
1st February, 1929, of the Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. R. H. A Carter, requesting for a further explana¬ 
tion, we have the honour to supplement a note elum-' 
dating the position of our “ Yadav " caste. < 

The spokesman, Mr. Swayamber Das,, did notr^ 
understand the question 82. “ You are not, aa X^s 

follow, one of the five, highest-caste Youiarej* 

in the middle . . . in reply to this he meana? 
<“ middle" in the sense of prosperous* conditional 
of the present Hindus.,--But," in truth, from tbe§j 
religious and historical basis-of Bhagwad Grta tbe£ 
Yadvas are second among; the Kin dunatkmal castes*! 
aa in the Hindu: ancient Codm't he castes -were framed?; 
as Brahman, Kshatriya^'Yatshya and Shrudra. ’ *; 

About 3000 b.c. the Kshatriyas were further divided *. 
into Solar and Lunar Dynasties, but in the time of- 
Shri Krishna both of them had relations by inter-^ 
marriages; such aa Shri Krishna's sister was married^ 
to Arjuna who belonged to Solar dynasty. But, after 
the fall of Yadav through poverty these two sects 
were completely separated 600 to 1300 a-D. 

The Solar Kshatriya (Rajputs) were greatly 
influenced by Buddhism and began to have intor- 
marriagee with Bhudrae and even in modern times 
that practice has been still continued. But the 
Yadav aa kept intact in themselves and established 
great kingdoms of their own in Nepal and South 
of Vindyadhari hill, the history of the Gopa Raahtra, 
Kalahari and Deogbri Yadvas is bound in history. 

After 1300 A.D. 

During the Moghal period, fighting Yadvaa were 
ruined by poverty and exclusiveness as they had not 
done intermarriages with other rising castes. They 
continued this practice even up to the present 
period and have thereby remained unhelped and 
unnoticed so far by the castes who got advanced in 
education -and wealth, like Brahmans, Rajputs and 
Kavesthan. But- they have kept up their martial 
spirit and have fought like brave soldiers under the 
flag of the British in all the previous ware. In the 
last war 100,000 Yadva recruits were supplied by 
our community. 

Thus, gentlemen, you will observe that the Yadva 
community though poor in wealth and education, Btill 
—hflff ancient purity sold chivalry of the Yadav race of 
Shri Krishna. So, it has maintained the Second 
number of the ancient division of castes. Khedkar’g 
** History of Yadavas " gives details of this ancient 
community. 

Regarding Kayesthos. 

They are Kshatriyas, no doubt., but are nut con¬ 
sidered to have kppt up the purity of their either 
Solar or Lunar dynasty which is mixed up in them. 
Moreover, they have never been the fighfing soldiers 
in numbers in any of the past British wars. They are 
almost clerical and mercantile people. Thus, they 
cannot have the right of boing classified as Martial 
people of the Second or Third Division. 
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Regarding Babhans. 

They are not considered as pure Brahmins either 
by classical knowledge or pure habits. They have 
never been our priests to conduct religious ceremonies 
in our homes- They are mixed in blood with other 
castes. Pure Brahmins do not eat with them and inter¬ 
marry. Thus, they can never be superior to us. 

Therefore, if a new classification is to be made on the 
principles of Tradition and Purity of blood the Hindu 
castes shall be classified as follows:— 

1. Brahmans of pure blood and culture. 

2. Yadvas "] 

3. Rajputs > Kshatriyas. 

4. Kayesthaa J 

6. Babhans. 

6. Vaishyaa. 

7. Shudxaa. 

8. Untouchables (Depressed). 

The enclosed extracts will throw more light and 
convince you of our statements. 

In conclusion, we have the honour to say that as 
Yadvas are numerically greater (over 20 millions in 
British and Native States) and traditionally superior 
in history, they belong to the Second caste of the 

TTinrlun 

We beg to remain to be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servants, 

(ScL) R. V. Khkdkab, 
M.D., F.R.C.S., D.P.H., L.M., L.F.F.S., 
L.R.C.P. & S. (Retired), State Surgeon, 
Ex-President All-India and Bombay 
Province, Yadava Mahasabha; now 
Vice-President A.I.Y.M.S., and Presi¬ 
dent B. & O. Sabha. 

(Sd.) Ski Ballabh Das, 
Zamindar and Hony. Magistrate, Ex- 
President AJ.YJ1.S., Gulzarbagh, 
Patna, now Vice-President AJ.Y.M.S. 
and President B. A O. Executive Com¬ 
mittee. 

Extract*. 

Sir Hi M. Elliot's supplementary Glossary S.V. 
Bays 

The Ahirs were for some times the Universal 
Rulere of India. 

In “Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” VoL I, page 282 
Mr. Risley writes: “ The tradition of the caste 

bears a highly character and progress to trace their 
descent from the God Krishna whose relations with 
the milk-maids of Brin dab &n play an important part. 
in the Hindu Mythology. Krishna himself is 
supposed to have belonged to the tribe of Yadvas, 
or descendant of Yadu, a nomadic race, who graze 
cattle and make butter, and are believed to have made 
an early settlement in the neighbourhood of Muttra. 
In memory of this tradition, one of their sub castes, 
in the North Western Provinces is called Yadu, or 
Yadubanai, to the present day. 

The Yadav Gavli community claims descent from 
the Great Yadav families to one of which Shri 
•Krishna the eighth incarnation of Vishnu belonged. 
The whole of the North India, Guzerat and Deccan 
were once ruled by the kings of the Yadva families. 

Imperial Gazetteer, VoL XX, page - 168 Bays 
“The family of Yadavaa is generally known as' 
belonging to Deogiri thotigh that place was not their 
capital till early in 13th century. They belonged 
. to one of the ruling feudatory families, but after the 
fall of the Chalukyos they became independent 
and pressed southwards to contend for the Sovereignty 
cf the Deccan. Yadav Ramcbantira lived in 1309. x 
He governed all the territory formerly ruled by 
Chalukvas and in addition the whole of the Konkon 
and part of Mysore.” “ Poona district passed under 
the domain of Deogiri Yadavaa during tlie 12th and 
13th Centuries. With the fall of Yudavas Poona 
came under the domain of Delhi.” 


Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. X, page 193, says : *' Early 
in the 12th Century Konkon (Ratnagiri State) was 
taken by the Yadavaa of Deogiri or Daulatabad. 
On® of them, Sinhdeva (1075 to 1113). is said to 
have seizod Panhala near Kolhapore and conquered 
Konkan.” And at page 439 it says: *' In the 10th 
century 933 A.D. the rulera of Savantwadi were 
Yadavaa.” 

Statesman, 27th January, 1914, Calcutta, Bays : 
“It is said that originally the warrior caste of 
Kshattriyas were the protectors of Brahmans and 
cows alike. But a division of labour came about 
in the course of time with, the result that some 
Kahatriyaa were at last confined to the protection 
of the sacred men. While the term Gopa or Gopat 
(Ahir is another synonym used chiefly in Behar where 
the castes are especially numerous) was used to 
designate the protector of the almost equally sacred 
animal. In consequence of the wandering life they 
had to lead, seeking fodder for their herds, they did 
not always enjoy the privileges of priestly attention; 
they also lacked the facilities for education and so 
through poverty and ignorance and the ill-treatment 
of an unappreciative world the Gw alas gradually 
fell from their high estate. Another claim which the 
humble cow-keeper makes to social distinction is 
founded on the prominent place he hold^in the 
Kriahna, legend. That God is his patron Saint. The 
story goes that Krishna was a prince of Royal blood 
the son of Vasudeva. He lived with Nanda who was 
also a king and Kshatriya by caste. Then the Kansa 
the wicked king who was Krishna’s maternal uncle 
made war upon them, Nanda and Krishna were 
compelled to fight for their lives. They wore able 
to keep their cattle and these cattle which they kept 
in turn kept them. So it comes to pass that Gopal or 
Gopalak is one of the names by which Krishna is 
known.” 

Mr. Bhattacharya, a distinguished historian, writes 
in his book the 4i Indian Castes and Tribee ” : “ It 
Beene very probable that the Yadubansi Rajputs ore 
derived from the Yadubansi Ahira.” 

“ The Narayani Army which the Krishna organised 
and which made him so powerful that his friendship 
was eagerly sought by the greatest kings of hie time, 
is described in the Mahabharata as being all of the Aiur 
caste.” * 

Major iS. H. E. Nicholas, oMh Russels Infantry, 
writes in the “Journal of United Service Institute 
of India,” VoL XL, No. 182 

“ The Jadubans Ahir has no false pride. 

“ All the Jadubans Ahira, whom I have talked to, 
.claim descent from Rajputs, in fact from Krishna 
himself. Their tribal appellation certainly seems, 
to my mind, to imply a Rajput origin. 

44 Government determined on tho formation of Aim- 
companies in 1898, and four companies were ordered 
to be raised, two in my regiment, the 95th Russels 
Infanty, and two in the 98th Infantry.” 

The following extracts are from the book on “ Jats, 
Gujars and Ahira,” compiled by Major A. S. Bingley, 
page 14: the Ahira make excellent soldiers- It has 
been truly aaid of Aliirs that they are mainly without 
false pride; independent without insolence, reserved 
in maimer but'good naturod, light hearted and 
indu/oriouB. There arc no more loyal subjects of Bis 
Majesty tn India, and none who are more attached to 
such of their rulers who mingle freely among them. 

“ After ten years experience of them, I emphatically 
endorse tho opinion that Ahira are emineriWy fitted for 
the profession of arms. 

“ In my opinion the enlistment of Ahira has proved 
a great success, and Government would do a good 
stroke of business in raising more companies of 
them. There are only four Ahir companies in the 
whole of the Indian Army. 

“ When you come ovor the names of the Martial 
race of India and think of the Gurkha, Rajput, Sikh, 
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Dogra, Jats, Pathan and Panjabi Moh&mmadnn, do young men who are graduates of the Punjab Univer- 
not forget the Jadubans Ahir.” sity realising the duties and responsibilities presented 

Sir HarcouH BtuUrmui. the following reply » the Jy th “ Great War appealed with eueh micro* to 
Lieutenant Governor of the United Province* to the »¥*“<““ “*> . t T lb< » 1 f88l “« S** a > 8 

Ahir Representative* of the Punjab. U.P. and Delhi on "mj « «? 8 ■"?*]■“ Punjab stand out to-day aa 
the 9fch July 1918:_ the first Hindu tribe in India in the proportion of 

* 1 sent . a * V. ™ Am.. 1*L_t nv.a* mIIw in eat fn Was 


iir Representatives of the Punjab, U.P. and Delhi on « *• southern Punjab stand out to-day as 

e 9fch July 1918-_ the first Hindu tribe in India in. the proportion of 

.. „ . ' ■ ... men sent to the Army. That great rally is not to be 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your loyal and com- forgotten either by the tribe or by the Government 


pliment&n address. I am glad to meet you this 
morning and to hear from you about your achieve¬ 
ments, your hopes, your aspirations and your history. 
Your history is an ancient one and you are justly 
proud of it. You have told me this morning what I 
knew before that you were loyal in the Mutiny and 
I know of no occasions on which your community has 
not been toyaL You certainly responded in the 
present crisis, which I am the first to acknowledge, 
and X thank you on behalf of the Government,' 1 
The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, Sir Michael 


in whose cause it has been put forth." 

The following' press note issued by the United 
Provinces War Board and published in the Leader in 
the month of August, 1918, will show the great 
enthusiasm shown by the Ahir Communities in 
enlisting themselves as recruits during the Great War. 

“ Some interesting details of the fighting men 
supplied by various castes in the United Provinces 
may be gleamed from the statement- showing the 
constitution of the Indian. Army on the 1st January, 
1918.) It is not possible to publish the actual number 


O'Dwyer, referred to the Ahirs in his convocation o£ m ’ ea who wer0 then serving; but the following 
addreM on the 22nd December, !9l7,m the following comparative percentage show what'progress has 


eulogistic words:— 


been made by some of the leading castes. During 


“ I will take another instance, that of the Ahir.. In the year 1917 the greatest progress too s made by the 
’the Punjab they are comparatively a small tribe re- Ahir a whose number increased by over 1000 per cent, 
striated to two or three- districts around Delhi, where In other words the Ahir community fucrashed during/ -^ 


W .auu .’V 


endowed with a strong tribal, spirit and great cohesion. , panics for man of this" caste-and to : tha.effarts off 
and some of their-leading men assisted alpo by a topf^Ahir Mahaaahha.** - \ 

. - ———- - —— . ■’ 


Mr. AKHOtfRI RAGHUNATH SAHAYA, PoHco Inspector, President of the? 
Subordinate Police Association. 


120. Chairman: Mr. Akhouri Raghunath Sahaya, 
are you an Inspector of Police in this province?— 
Yes, I am. 


. 133. So that the next higher grade to you would 
really the deputy superintendent 7— r Yes. ' 

134. I think the thing on whiah the Conference \ 


121. I am given to understand that you are the will be glad to have your view is this. One question 
president of an association called the Subordinate that certainly arises is ' the question whether the 


Police Association?—Bihar and Orissa Police Asao 
ci fit. ion. 


police force in a province should remain what is.' 
called a reserved service, that, is to say, remain 


122. Just tell us first of all please what that- tinder a member of the executive council who is 
Association, is,, what*its ambition is,and what,are not responsible to the local legislature or whether 
the ranks of police that may be included in the, the service should be transferred as it is called, that 
Association ?—The inspectors, sub-inspectors, and is to say, be in charge of a minister who would be 


writer head constables are included in it. 4 


responsible to the local council. What I would 


123. What is the membership of your Association? like you to tell me is this. Are you able to give us J 


-It is from 1,500 to 1,700. 


any information as to- the view of your Association 


124. How long has yoUr Association been 'in generally speaking on that subject as to whether 


existence ?—■For' the last Beven or eight years. 


they would be in favour of it or whether they would 


125. I imagine it is formod in order to look after not be in favour of it ?—I think, sir, we would not 
the interests of those ranks of the service which are favour a transfer at present. 


called subordinate ?—Yea. 


135. I wish you just to tell me in your own way 


128. We should like to understand about your what are the reasons which you have for that view? ' 
own service. How long have you been in the Police —We think that the efficiency and the betterment 
service 7—I entered the service in 1907. of our conditions of service and contentment would 

1 27. In what rank was that ?—I entered as a sub- be marred, or at least greatly suffer, if it becomes a 

inspector. transferred subject. It should not be made so at 

128. And in due course you have been promoted least till a change in the mentality and the attitude \i>% 

and you are now an inspector ?—Yes. of the people and the council towards tun a forth-' 

129. Just as a mere matter of interest as we gev eomirig. ' 

is the entrance by examination or by selection? - 13G. You are reading that, are you not?—Practi- 

How is it done ? How do you oome to be appointed ? cally I have collected my thoughts and put them 

—Now it is purely by selection. writing. , 

130. And when you were appointed?—Then also’ 137. It is a very wisO thing to do. But you wiff£& .a 

it was by selection. excuse me if I ask how it came to be written down> , 

131. Let us see if I have got the organisation of Was it because aftor the suggestion waa made thafc s v£ f <-\ 

your foroe correctly. At the top there is the yon might come to give "evidence you thought it .. 
Inspector-General, Mr. Swain. He told us that there well to collect your views and-put them down on - 
were three Deputy Inspector-Generals and I think the paper?—Yes. Bab long before that we had . 
one Assistant Inspector-Genera! 7—Yes; the Assistant submitted a sort of note to the Inspector-General 
Inspoctor-General is his personal assistant. of Police and it was done before it waa known to us 


132. Next to him there is a superintendent of police" that I was going to be examined, 
for oach district and under the superintendents there 138. The Inspoctor-General of Police told us of 
would be deputy superintendents and assistant what he had learnt of the views of your Association 


superintendents and then the inspectors,- is that 
right ?—Yea. 1 


whoa he was here and I gather it is the fact that your 
Association made a Teport to him?—Yes. 
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139. Aa to what you tiro reading now, ore you 
reading from your report to the Inspector-General 
or the substance of it?—Practically it is the same 
with some additions. . 

140. You are expressing to us in substance, are 
you not, what you formerly expressed to Mr. Swain7 
—Yee. 

141. Would you mind just telling me this 7 Was 
the report which was made to Mr. Swain by your 
Association considered by any committee 7—The 
members of the central executive council, as we call 
it, are scattered in different places. But we have, 
got some of our principal members here among 
the members of the central executive council. We 
had a sort of informal meeting, consulted some of 
the prominent members, such as the ex-presidents 
and so on and then we drafted the'report Then we 
oalled also for the opinions of other members from the 
mofussil. 

142. Do you mind just answering this question? 
Please answer it entirely. You ‘ are quite free to 
answer. Were those meetings and that opinion you 
hold without any external suggestion 7 That is 
to say, was it'your own doing or did other people 
suggest that a particular view would be welcome or 
approved 7—Nobody suggested anything, to us. 

143. It is an independent act 7—Yes. 

144. Now we will go back to the reason. You say 
in what you read to me just now that you are afraid 
that efficiency will suffer?—Yea. 

145. What do you mean by that 7 Why T—Because 
there will be too much interference with our duties. 

148. Just make it quite clear what is in your mind, 
because after all this is a mere prophecy; it is 
estimating what might happen. What do you mean 
by interference? What is it you are afraid of?— 

I think I am allowed to speak out very freely ? 

147. Very freely ?—What we think is that if there 
is a minister at the top he is likely to be approachable 
by other people who'will go and tell him “this 
constable or this sub-inspector is bad " and things 
like that; and all sorts of people will come and toll 
us “this is what the minister wants you to do." 
Such things will happen; that is to say, in other 
words, we will not be quite free and impartial as we 
would like to be and as we are now. 

148. Just tell me on one other subject. I dare 
say you know because I think it was reported in 
the papers that when Mr. Swain was here he was 
asked some questions about corruption in the police 
force. I will tell you in .-ubutance what he has said. 
He told us that he Lhougnt there was an improvement 
in (he intermediate ranks, but he feared that there 
was a very strong custom among the ordinary 
constables and the like to receive payments and he 
Baid he thought 99 per cent, of them probably in 
that sense were corrupt. On the other hand he 
said he was satisfied there was a great improvement 
in this respect that there was not the bringing of 
false charges in the way in which they had sometimes 
been encouraged. Well now, what, do you say 7 
You are an inspector and I seo from the returns which 
have just been sent in that so far as dismisaals for 
corruption in the ranks of inspectors are concerned, 
they are practically free. Perhaps the other members 
of the Conference might like to know' the figures; 

I will have them circulated. The figures are for 
five years, 1023-27. Apparently in those five years 
in this province there have been 118 cases where a 
man has been dismissed for corruption and 271 more 
oases in which ho has been otherwise punished and 
this is divided among inspectors, sub-inspectors, 
head constables and constables and I am very glad 
vft know* that as far <LS Lite Uujptndiuh aie conuvineu 
there arc only two cases of dismissals in the five 
years and as far ns other punishments go, them me * 
only three cases and what is perhaps bettor still is 
that for the last yor.r, 1927, there was no case either 
of dismissal or of other punishmont among the 
inspectors. With regard to sub-inspectore the figures 
are lb cases of dismissal, taking tho fivo years togothor. 


and 34 cases otherwise punished. • Head constables 
21 cases of dismissal and 31 cases otherwise punished; 
constables 80 cases of dismissal and 203 oases other¬ 
wise punished. Now, Inspector, you have been 
in the force for some years. What do you say about 
the prevalence of corruption, that is to say, firing 
money for doing their duty in the force ?—I think in 
spite of our starving wages the ^subordinate ranks 
have improved marvellously during the -last twenty 
years. 

149. It is suggested to me that it is not the right 
way of putting it. It may be put—taking money 
for doing something in connection with your official 
work. Defining it like that, you think the position 
has greatly improved?—Yes, in spite of the very 
poor wages that we are getting. 

150. When a case has come to the notice of the 
inspector such as yourself—I suppose from time to 
time such cases may come to your notice—what 
does an officer like youself do? What, is your 
action about it ?—I would like him to be prosecuted 
or dismissed or punished in some other way. 

151. If you find out that it is true, of course ?—I will 
make my own enquiries and if I am satisfied that the 
complaint is true I would like the man to be punished 

152. Is there a report made by the inspector to 
his superiors?—Yee. 

153. You report I suppose to the superintendent ?— 
Yea. 

154. But who decides whether the case is made 
out f-—-Xf it is a criminal case the magistrate decides. 

155. Who decides whether the case is sufficiently 
serious to justify a prosecution ?—The superintendent. 

156. Is it any part of your duty when a case of 
corruption is suspected, to make enquiries and see 
whether there is evidence to support the suspicion 
—Certainly it is. 

* 167. You do that?—Yee. 

158. Then I suppose the question as to whether 
the case is one' which justifies prosecution on the 
evidence is decided by your superiors 7—Yes. 

159 One other question. You say that the rote 
of pay is still not very high 7—Quite so; it is veiy poor. 

160. Do you thidk the present rate of pay is one 
of the causes or encouragements of corruption in 
the ranks 7—Certainly it is one of the main causes. 

161. Since you have been in the service, and 
especially in recent years, you had sub-inspectors 
under you. Do you think-—let us take the last ton 
yeare—that you detect an improvement in freedom 
from corruption among sub-inspectors 7—Yes, there 
lias been a vast improvement. 

162. Has the pay of the sub-inspoctor been raised 7 
—Yes, it was raised some yean ago. 

% 163. Babu Chandreshvar Frashad : The firet thing 
that I would like to know from you is whether it 
has been resolved by your Association that you 
should represent the views of the Association 7— Yep, 
in the sense that we had a sort of inlormal meeting 
where it was decidod that I should come find represent 
them being their president. 

104. There has not been a general meeting of the 
Association 7—It is advertised for the 28th of December 
at Muzaffarpur; that is our annual conference. 

105. I want to know whether there has been a 
general meeting of your Association fo^j our election 
as the representative of the Association?—I am 
already their representative because I was their 
president at the last conference and I continue to 
bo the president for the whole year, that is until 
the next president is elected. Every president 
remains in office for one year. 

106. I quito realise. Tho question is that no 
t»poi;iui imuiiiUOu uf that sort. lias fcccr. passed in 
tho council that you should go and represent tho 
case of the Association before the Statutory Com¬ 
mission ?—No. 

Chairman: 1 may make it quite clear. My 

impression is—it is quite second-hand—but my 
impression is that after the suggestion was made, 
and if I may sny so very properly made, when 
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Mr. Swain was here and he was askod a question : 174. Chairman : By " habit ” you mean 

“ Are any people whom you refer to willing to come “ custom ” 7—Not exactly custom. It is like this 
to give evidence? ” then a message reached the —if I am in trouble, I think if I pay something, I 
Conference that if it was decided to call anybody, could get out of that trouble. 

this gentleman of the Bihar and Orissa Police 176. Babu Chandreshvcr Pr-ishad : Y.m have just 
Association was quite ready to come. now said that sometimes when y«-nph* are in trouble 

167. Babu Chandrukvar Prashad : I am much they feel that by bribing it is possible for them to 
obliged to you for that information, bit. (To the get out of that trouble ?— Y«-s, that Is hum .u nature. 
Witness) :• It has been read out to you by the 176. You know that ideas of flint imturi; nr« not 
Chairman to what extent corruption is prevalent possible for people to cone iv« unless they knew 
among the police. Of course we remember that, the percentage of theii sura s? in such effort s ? — But, 
Mr. Swain has already told us that corruption was . did I not tell you that, twenty years before, the 
prevalent among 99 per cent, of the constables and police was very bad ? And that r>‘T»i*:'.tior. linu lv.ci\ 
head-constables, 75 per cent, in the grade of sub- shadowing the police everywhere, After all, bribery 
inspectors of police and about 60 per cent, in the is not confined to the jxilice alone. You must know 
cadre of inspectors of police, and that he takes an that. 

optimistic view of things about the future. Now I 177. That is not the point. X do nor. wnnt- t-o 
would like to know whether you also subscribe to make any complaint against the police service. You 
tliis view?—I do not. must never be misund-.-rst,mi di ~mo like :hat. Al! 

168. You do not? You think that corruption that you have been pointing out just now i.i that 

in the police department is not so prevalent as has perhaps 20 years before there wjw on. atmosphere 
been stated by Mr. Swain, the Inspector-General of like that, the police have since then, vein- much 
police?—Well, it is so difficult to make a division improved, and it is possibly because of rhofr past 
by measures. But surely, as I said, the police to-day bad reputation or good reputation, whatever it may 

is not what it was 20 years before. There has been be?—No; it was oertainly the bad reputation that 

marvellous improvement, as I said for the last twenty was shadowing us. No doubt about tlmi. I should 
yearB. be very frank in telling that. 

169. That is not my question. I simply wanted 178. All the same you agree that it is not the 

to know from you whether you subscribe to the viewB general tendency of the mass ?—What. ? 

that have bean expressed by the Inspector-General 179. Corruption?—To offer brib.s? 

of Police?—Pardon me. I have already said that 180. No; it is not a question of offering brilms. 

I do not agree to that percentage. * Taking of bribes is a low morality ? - Yes. 

170. Would you let us have the percentage that 181. That, you do not think, is a general tendency 

you would fix ?—It is so difficult to fix a percentage, of the people ?—Neither is it- a general teiuh-ncy 

But all that I can say is that surely there has been of the police. 

tremendous improvement. 182. Of the pul;'-*? 

171. Chairman: 1 just might just point out, if you* hare raid the -1 . 

do not mind, that the two questions seem to be rather this <--,n upiioi. 
different. It is quite right to ask the witness, and Inw i-ay is out ( 

we are very glad to hear his answer that he would When a .sub-in.- ... 

not accept the high estimate that* was suggested. , lie docs not gi . 

That is a very important fact. But after all it is a and ihin-.'s lik< >■. f r 

not possible for him to give us the percentage of k bett-.v m atmei. 

corruption as if would be for the head of the departr^^publio, flio mm 

ment In the nature^ of ^things the'head of^.the|Apl Seer.-. and, a 

department gets thodmporta from>- the- inspectorfl^Rthc: wr.'-n^ to j 

from all the districts^*Ik that not soI---*- Now, >* 

Babu Chandrtshvar: Prashad I thought poesiWyf^Sl^ul i like to 1. 
sir, that as he was the chairman of this'AsiK>ciatiofgJFlkHo r voramoi. ■ •’ 

and as an inspector-be must have son^ informaticirm^r-:ct-,-. : ;‘\i! hi t. 
about the constables. . " ’■:)«'(!. tlnr 

Chairman : I attach equal importance to the answer aboM veso af. • -l 

that he has already given that the estimate given to u-'.l -'.v it. '■ 

by the Inspector-General is in his opinion somewhat quo-non. I will 
high. 1S I. Ti-o qv ■ •' -' 

172. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad : Another ques- men-Iri.r in'-ivs; 

tiou that I want to ask you is that whatever you &•» :i-. « :n- at ba\ 

find here stated about the constables and sub- or ;»-•• y > in. - - ■*■-* r. h.-w-: n'-ui up 

inspectors and inspectors of police does not in any ti-i • tv> f'lici. i ; . t ure bef.n- d.v cimn-.il, but 
way reflect the general morale of the public, or does then . -..- r.. jw ■«;, by irr r •.•i-cior-'Joncr.-ii 

it 7—Your question is not quit© clear to me. to tho vviaoli were wmod down because 

173. My point is this, and I want to moke it they were never sure of getting them through the 

perfectly clear to you. You find tliat after all a council. 

statement has been made that 99 per cent, of 185. Bo you know that there has been, since 1921 

constables are corrupt, 76 per cent, of sub-inspectors an increase of about 20 lakhs in the police budget T— 

are corrupt, and about 60 per cent, of inspectors aro_ Yes, thoro has been some increase, 

corrupt. Now tlie question is, is it because all 186. And most of that goee to the increased pay 

Indiana have got such a low morality, or is it because of sub-inspectors and constables ?—The pay of the 
the general atmosphere of the police service has been ‘ sub-inspectors and inspectors* as I said, is the same 
such, or that the temptations that are generally offered now as it was eight year* ago when it was increased, 
in the police line are responsible for this extent of After that there has been, ho increase although wo 

corruption ?—If I may be permitted, I might ask have been crying ourselves hoarse for it. 

whether you want me to give you reasons for the 187 , So you think that the increase in the police 
corruption, is it not ? budget has not gone to make any increment in the 

Chairman : Yes. pay of constables and sub-inspectors of police ?— 

W’Unau: Then I would like to give you my' Well, you know the constables are drawing Rs. 16 now, 
reasons. It is mainly due to inadequate pay and you know how they are living. How the increased: 

allowances, partly due to want of better treatment provision in the police budget lifts gone I cannot tell 
at the hands of the council, tho magistrates and the y° u - 

euperior police cl beers, and tho habit of the parties 188. I am not discussing at all as to how they are 
in the wrong to offer bribes. living at present. The whole quostion. is I have not 
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been able to inoko myself quite dear about the 
increased allotment in the polico budget. Some timo 
before it used to stand at o figure of 41 lakhs. After 
that it was about 60 lakhs, and now it stands at about 
80 lakhs. Tho whole question is, since this increase 
has come and tho police budgot has almost doubled, 
has tho pay of tho constables and the sub-inspectors 
increased or not 7—Doubled since when ? 

189. Sinco 1912?—During this period tho sub- 
inspectors got only one increase, from Ra. 50 to 
Rs. 80, witli a sort of increment which comes to them 
at Ra. 10, sir, after five long years of waiting. 

190. But we were told by Mr. Swain, your Inspector- 
General, that constables used to get something like 
Ra. 7 or 8 beforo that ? 

Chairman ; Tho matter seems to me to be very 
fully sot out at pages 166-9,* anil while I do not want 
to stop you, the inspector, even if he is the president 
of the Police Association, cannot know the legislative 
mystery. 

Bobu Chandreshvar Prashad : I simply wanted to 
point out, sir, that as a matter of fuct so fur as the 
increment of pay of the Polico department is con¬ 
cerned, the legislative council has been very 
sympathetic. 

Chairman ; Well, that is done. On the other 
hand, if you look at the book hero you will realise that 
if there is fierce opposition to certain other heads in 
the police budget, then of course the general effect 
is that the police budget in some way or other will 
siiffer as a whole. It may bo that the opposition ih 
justified in moving particular reductions, but you 
cannot expect the police administration to say 
everywhere that they do not mind the votes against 
nny special branches, or votes against particular 
services. Paragraph 228* proves quite clearly the 
attitude of the legislative council. It says :—“ Yet 
the police budget has boen the object of persistent 
attack there. The motions for reduction fall into 
three classes : (a) reduction of a nominal amount, 

implying a censure on the deportment; (6) reduction 
under particular items; and (c) lump reduction 
from the budget as a whole.” On the other hand, 
at page 167* it is said quite clearly that: “It may 
be said that the direct results of the council's control 
on the police budget in the past seven years have not 
really been unfavourable. Government have been 
able to secure sufficient support from the non-official 
benches to maintain intact the standard of police 
administration ” and so on. Mr. Swain read out, 
you remember tho approval of the council. Do you 
wont to criticise that ? 

191. Bnbn Chandreshvar Prashad : No, sir. May I 
put a few more questions ? (To the witness) : You 
have said that the members of your Association feel 
very much apprehensive about their efficiency if a 
transfer of control is effected; that is to say, if your 
department is brought under a minister ?—Yes, I did. 

192. You have at tho .-..uue time* ulso said that you 
feel that efficiency would he lowered, und it might 
happen in tiiis way, that a minister would bo 
approached by some people and somo people might 
come and tell you that the minister likes to do this 
way or do that way. That is what you suggest ?—Yes. 

193. Beyond that perhaps you have got no 
grounds to support your views ?—I liavo got other 
grounds as well. 

194. May I know what they are ?—For instance, 
tho question of the betterment of the conditions of our 
service and contentment would also suffer. 

196. Ami to understand that you apprehend that 
if a change of control is effected, your prospect of 
betterment is gone, mid that the minister would 
necessarily be fipathotic. to it ?—Having regard to the 
attitude of tho Ciaou-ii in the post with regard to thy 
polico budget, wo have grounds for that fear. 

190. That is exactly why I put that question, sir, 
because it is stated at page 106* of tho report itself 
that out of forty-one motions for reduction tho 
majority were withdrawn being only tok en motions. 
• Vol. XII. 


and that clearly shows that they were intended more 
or less for the purpose of eliciting information rather 
than effecting tho nctual cuts proposed. 

Chairman : Do I understand you to think that 
fha account given at pages 166, 167, 168 and 169, 
taken as a whole regarding the attitude of the 
council and all those is inaccurate, or you think is 
accurate 7 

Babu Chandreshvar Prashad : I personally aliould 
suppose that it is not very fair to the oouncil. 

GVkurman. : I assure you that none of us wishes 
to be in any way unfair I want to say that tho 
general effoct produced on my mind is that there has 
been a good deal of opposition to the polico and to tho 
police budget ns a whole. I quito agree with you 
in regard to what you said was the attitude of the 
council on the question of increase of pay to tho 
police subordinates. Of* course the inspector has 
givon us the reason for liis apprehension, and the 
reason for the opposition of the council is partly 
because the council does not feel that it lias got 
sufficient responsibility, and it is a perfectly good 
argument to consider that if you entrust the police 
department to a minister and to the council, their 
attitude to the minister may change. I think myself 
that this witness was brought forward simply to 
ascoitain this fact about corruption, and that has not 
been challenged. The fact remains that the Inspector- 
General was accurate when ho said that he had 
this information from these gentlemen, anti we now 
learn that it is a fact, and you have heard the grounds, 
right or wrong, on which this witness has based his 
opinion. 

197. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad: Only one more 
question, sir. Is it possible for you, or for any naan in 
your position to hold viewB against your own officer ? 
—Yes, For instance, you have heard even irt this 
Conference, that I do not agree with the Inspector- 
General’s percentage. 

198. Sir Hart Singh Gour : You have said, 
Inspector, that you are afraid that people will go and 
speak to the minister about the sub-inspectors and 
so on. But have you any reason to suppose that 
people do not go and speak the same thing to the 
executive councillor ?—As I said, they are not so very 
approachable. They are quito aloof now. 

199. Mr. Athar Hussain : Perhaps you snv they 
are not dependent on the vote of the council 7—That 
is another tiling. That is exactly what I have in my 
note. 

200. Sir Arthur Froom : Regarding this corruption 
amongst the constables, you told us that when they 
are detected in taking bribes, they are punished ?— 
Yes. 

201. There are always two sides to the bribery. 
One is the man that accepts the monej', Hud the 
other side is tho man who gives the money. In 
cuses of these corrupt practices, is the man who 
gives the money to the constable also punished ?— I 
tliink very rarely. There might bo 1 in 100 rases. 

Chairman : The form in which punishment takes 
place sometimes in the police force is dismissal. 
There is no corresponding punishment possible in the 
other case. 

Babu Chandreshvar Prashad : There is prosecution. 

202. Chairman ; How many caaes of prosecution 
or conviction of tho polico were there last year ?—I 
could not tell you. 

203. Sir Zulfi<far Ali Khan : I am not at present 
asking you as to the advisability of transferring the 
police department to Indiun agency or not, but as 
you have made a statement, against the transfer of 
tmljfp fn «}in minister, I want to oak ycu this c ( iu.i>biuri. 

• You are aware perhaps that a minister who is in 
charge of a department has mostly to consult the 
head of tho department about matteie of high policy. 
He does not as a rule interfere in the details of the 
administration. Are you aware of that?—I think the 
minister is supposed to have hia own will, which ho 
imposes on the department. 
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1 ■ .’iiviiil. hi Mn ii matters n, i pii’itn.tinn or 
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< loiii i'iil of lViice n ho ih" s n. Is it- in I so ?- 
Nowadays the li.*prrt.,ir Hennal dm-s il promm ion 

up f.i iii^poi'i'i]s. 

■Jilt*. In nlSi.-v <\> p.irl lliont.i. f'V i Mil'.ph: . 1 have 

un (■■•: peri cure vi the svmoiii imA-aijiii" in uiiu-r 
’i> part ni-mrs. 

—07. Hot you ran understand 11ii-*- broad qiiiviiiou, 

liliit l ho iiK-pii-tor-ijoJi'-ral of p. ir-e makes tin* 
oppoinf nvni s. As iviinrils 11 1 >.> mPi inspi etms. i< i.- 
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J 'S. It may hr so in ‘hi:: province. 1 ■ riin tin- lYninh 
it is jmf so—:m> I 1 do not. know about ot ho:- pra\ inn-s. 
Now. ..iiiijm.-inK tlio In.-A^-elor t hitlera.! i.- subordinate, 
to :i :niln^ter and your department is transferred to a 
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do m i:h ilu- .■!pt**»iiitmniirs of insurer ora. Th'in do yon 
think that tins minister would ho lir.hln io intrigues in 
ilu; iidniitii.sljiitmri oi tin 1 j'oiicc 1'iiitv, rnny listen to 
■■"ii'" ivi:i>nimr!i.!u:ion or other in inukiug appoint¬ 
ment* or imi rfoix; in other ways f /s that \ cm* view 

■ • Y.-s. In other words Jio would inlli-fncso appoint¬ 
ment*. pvomot ju:ia and ininislnnnma. 

H it ii minister in ei!un*>.i of police would ;n i i:i 
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il'.itiirfmeiit., and a minuder in iJiareo **t othre 
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all pow-i.s of .1 i>nii: .-.iiiii soh iti,sp..et*ir.; ntid hiph« r 
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i’ll 1 -i.is : t i.i *i--:•!.:y Inspeoi.>rs i ii-ie.-tv.l. Jnf.nl, we 
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212. * - i .: J think nil v.-e mv oeai-oincl io 

kinw i- wh.af i> 1 1 M'-w, :ind vieu* ui.iloii!>teiUy U 
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.if p'.h.-o Wits e:'tr-i!f--d l !:et“«: WI.m|i| he :i J isle of 
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\ if -w — Vi --, 
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uii.In.-L-t; inline Ml.nl hr xvnur..-. u> say. \\ hc-ttior it i.s 
i n'hr or wron'» i; n different matte:'. 

Sir £-Hji>p:f .'Ii Kinn ; If tint* is mi. supposing 
T.-.d’unLsrt I'Ui the police !’»■:•! o iak"- J'tae-.*. 
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Memorandum submitted by the BIHAR LANDHOLDERS ASSOCIATION, 


The Bihar Landholders’ Association which Bubmita 
to the Indian Statutory Commission on Reforms its 
statements and opinions in the following pages on 
some of the subjects which will fall within the scoi*o of 
its enquiry, jb an organization of the Zamindar com¬ 
munity of the provinco of Bihar and Orissa. The 
Association is one of the oldest institutions' in the 
province, a body which is duly registered and recog¬ 
nised by Government. Its views are sought for and 
opinion invited by Government on questions of public 
importance. Its importance was recognised even 
when this province was a part of the presidency of 
Bengal. It has always in the past tried to serve 
crown and country, and its servioes have been from 
time to time groatly appreciated by Government. 
The Association has stood loyally by Government in 
times of political stress and strain, and its mem bens, 
individually and collectively, have given them, their 
ungrudging help and co-oporation in the maintenance 
of law and order. The Association has received 
special consideration at the hands of Hia Majesty the 
King-Emperor and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales during 
their viste to this country, and it had the privilege of 
entertaining Hia Royal Highness at a very large and 
successful garden party in the heyday of the 
Non-co-operation movement. 

The Association has boen in existence since 1878 
and has its branches in the province. The members 
of the Association lumber 870 and belong to a class 
which holds a substantial stake in the country and is 
conservative in outlook and Bober in thought. Its 
members are thus drawn from high social status, and 
among them are men of light and leading in the 
provinoe, who can legitimately claim a share of the 
credit for the successful working, in the province of 
Bihar and Orissa, of the Reforms of 1919, howsoever 
halting and disappointing these have been to them. 
The services of its office-bearers and members have 
been sought for and availed of by the local Govern¬ 
ment. Its President, the Hom-Maharajadhiraja of 
Darbhanga, and the late Rai Bahadur Krishna Sahay, 
one of its farmer Secretaries, were members of the 
Executive Council, while the present Indian member 
of the Execntivo Council was one of its Vice-Presi¬ 
dents; and of the two present hon’ble Ministers, one 
was a prominent member and t he other was one of its 
Secretaries before they acoepted their offices. 

The Association will furnish, in time for the arrival 
of the Commission on the Indian shores, the names 
and addresses of its members who will be willing to be 
examined by the Commission, for the elucidation, if 
necessary, of the points raised in this memorandum 
It regrets that it cannot do so now, because its 
members are at different places for a change on 
acoount of the heat of the plains. 

We reserve our right to modify the views contained 
in this memorandum, if necessary, os well as to 
furnish such supplementary materials connected 
therewith as may be available in a reasonable time 
before the Commission finishes its labours in this 
country. 

In a country like India where illiteracy is appalling 
and political education among the masses is nil, we 
havo to guard, os cautiously as is consistent with the 
idea of progressive realization of responsible govern¬ 
ment, against any catastrophic change in the system 
of administration. For these reasons, while democ¬ 
racy is yet on ita trial in other politically odvnncod 
countries of the West, it must remain for the present 
for India a distant goal to he reached by successive 
stages. Any extension of the franchise ae it exists at 
present, conferring by a mem .stroke of pen suffrage 
on people innocent of the alpha und beta of the 
political powers ami privileges which this innovation 
will undoubtedly 1,T- in*y in its tr.dn, must bo r.iVd uul 
of consideration. It will yet take time before tlio 
present electorate, brought into existence by the? 
introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Re ton ns 
eight years ago, will be able to appreciate in its proper 
bearing a modicum of the political significance 
attached to tlio vote which they havo been called 


upon to cast, Most of these voters have never availed 
themselves of the opportunity of exercising their 
franchise, while others must have been at the polls 
so far only once or twine. 

Tlio Bihar Landholders’ Association considers the 
present basis of franchise, for which the late Secretary 
of State and Lord Chelmsford were responsible, as 
irrational in so far as it violates the well-known 
principle of representation on the basis of taxation— 
a principle which should form the bed-rock of every 
representative system of government In view of 
the illiteracy rampant among the masses, this maxim 
should lie particularly and steadily kept in view in 
determining the basis of franchise, in order to ensure 
political advancement through the process of evolu¬ 
tion and not of revolution. We propose therefore 
that the present electorate should bo scrapi>ed to 
make room for the construction of a new one, which 
should be basod on the principle of representation in 
the legislatures of the different section of the people 
in striot proportion to their respective contributions 
to the exchequer of the State. We may for this 
purpose divide the population broadly-into three 
divisions representing in the main the three important 
interests which provide to-day the sinows of war for 
the upkeep of administration. These are: the 
Zamindara and landowning classes paying revenue to 
Government, the ryots paying rood cees and the 
assessees who pay tax on their incomes and are drawn 
either from the services or professions, or from 
business, commerce and trade. The future electorate 
should be composed mainly of these interests which 
should have seats in the provincial legislature fixed 
in tlio same ratio which these interests bear to each 
other in regard to their financial liability to the State. 
This will ensure representation in the government of 
the country of the sections and classes of the people 
which ought to have a potent voice in its affairs. 
This scheme, in the ^pinion of this Association, will 
afford a rational and scientific basis for the franchise. 

The method of election at present offers many 
difficulties which can be minimized by adopting a 
more suitable one in its place. India is a country of 
long distances, and tho polling stations are suoh 
a far cry from the homes of the voters that it is not at 
all surprising that most of them ore disinclined to go 
there or that corrupt practices on such occasions 
become the order of the day. This state of affairs 
not only generate* unwholesome tendencies in the 
voters, but also retards their political education, as 
most of them have not the time and inclination to 
attend the polling station. It would therefore be 
desirable to reconstruct tho present electorate as 
well as the existing system of election. In a country 
where oven the knowledge of tho three R’s has not 
made any appreciable headway among the population, 
the din^ot system of election which has been set up 
by t'.m Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, bringing in its 
wake a large moss of Voters who cannot knuw their 
new political responsibilities in the circumstances now 
existing, has come in fur a good deal of well-deserved 
adverse criticism. It will take decades before the 
present voters can rise equal to the occasion. While, 
therefore, we w6ul«l like very much to go back upon 
tho present system of election, to one somewhere 
midway between tho present and the indirect system 
that prevailed under tlio Minto-Morley scheme of 
Reforms before 1919, we do not recommend such 
a course as it. would mean a retrograde step. But in 
view of the wide franchise already existing, and for 
tho reasons stated above, we are emphatically opposed 
to tho extension of the present franchise even by an 
iota. 

"While fully appreciating tlio merits of the syBlem of 
voting by ballot, it can hardly bo denied that the 
system encourages secret and underhand taetica which 
tiro calculated to demoralise both tho candidate and 
tlm electorate lie seeks to represent. We would 
therefore recommend open voting, which will quicken 
in the electors the habit of decision, induce in them 
a spirit of lndeixmdunt outlook, and elevate their 
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moral tone. It will give them an opportunity of of the day and help the growth of political education 

exorcising their discretion and acting up to their among the xnassea They will realise the manifold 

convictions undeterred by interested parties, advantages of the representative system of govern- 

The representation of the communal minority on ment, and feel that it is they who are the mainspring ! 
religious lines can also be provided for in the aoheme of the Government They will realise at last that 

we have propounded above as the basis of, franchise. much cjepends upon themselves, their vigilance, and 

If a communal minority, for instance the Muslims the intelligent exercise of their franchise in working 

accept joint electorate with reservation of seats, such ° u t their social, political and economic salvation, 

reservation of seats for them can easily be made in the With the masses awakened to their real powers and 

three interests, namely, Landlords, tenants, and responsibilities the members of the legislatures win 

aesesseee composed of service, and professional and turn to their real masters for instruction and mspira- 

oommercial classes. In case they would accept only tion to guide their conduct in the legislatures. The 

separate electorate, such an electorate may be created representatives will also become more zealous of their 

for them in these three groupe. This Association duties, as they will have to ronder periodically an 

would prefer the ay a tom of joint electorate with account of their work to their electors ond.await their 

reservation of seats, a scheme with which is associated verdict. 

the better minds of the Muslim community in this The growth of parties is one of the well-known 
country. There remain the Christians, the Parsis features of every well-organised public life in countries 
and the Sikhs. The first two havo been so tolerant which aro governed by parliamentary institutions, 
and catholic in their conduct that they have never The success of parliamentary government depends to 
had any hardship imposed on their religious observ- a very large extent on the presence of well-defined 
once by any community, nor need they entertain any political parties. The functions that these parties 
apprehension of their position and interests in the perform have therefore an importance all their own. 
India of to-morrow. We look to them for the We cannot do without them in the parliamentary 

enlightened lead which they have so often given the government of this country, which is now the decided 

country in the past, and we have no doubt that if they goal of the British Parliament. Parties have already 
persevere in such broad-mindedness as they have sprung up in this country during the last few years, 
already displayed, their example will have a salutary but with the exception of one whioh has a good All- 
effect on any community which may hold tenaciously India organization, othere by themselves are at present 
to separate communal electorate. These commu- inconsequential bodies working in provincial legia- 
nities- are in such an extreme minority and are of latures. Yet these may form a splendid nucleus for 
so much local importance in two provinces only, strong parliamentary parties as in some of the pro- 
namoly Bombay and the Punjab, that we would vincial councils. Political awakening, now proceeding 
prefer to learn what those provinces and the commu- apace, is at present confined to a small intelligentsia in 
nities themselves have to suggefit before advancing every province. This is why these parties have no 
any detailed proposals for their representation. following outside the council lobby, nor have they 

* There is some force in the contention that the the necessary funds to start their own organs for 
nomination of the so-called representative of a publicity and propaganda. Thus the present political 
community by Government depends, not on his parties in some of the provincial Cou n cils are handi- 
competonce to act as the faithful custodian of the capped in carrying on their legitimate activities, and 
interests of that community, but on his capacity to propagating news and views which, by sti mu l a ti n g 
please and humour the powers-that-be. We, however, interest in public affairs, help the spread of political 
recognise that considerable difficulties will be en- education. The Swarajists, who have large funds, 
countered in creating on electorate and devising a have been also unable to do any of these things on 
method of election for Labour and depressed classes. a proper scale, .beyond setting up candidates for 
We can only suggest that the representatives of the 4Le central and provincial legislatures and local 
labouring classes may bex returned by such of their self-governing bodies. Wo feel that with the 
organizations as Labour unions, the franchise being basis of franchise we have proposed above and the 
confined to their members, or to the members of their strengthening of the position of the Ministers on the 
executives. The same system of election may be hues we suggest below, those parties will take a more 
applicable to the case of the depressed classes, if definite shape and be in a position to discharge their 
these have somo organization of their own. We can functions in the manner we consider so desirable, 

suggest no other alternative and therefore feel that There are some difficulties which are proving 
if this method fails the only course left is the nomina- obstacles in the path of tho formation of parties, 

tion of the representatives of these classes by particularly in some of the province?. One of these 

Government. is the existence of the communal group in the council, 

In all systems of representative government the which cannot take the place of a parliamentary party, 
relationship that should exist between tho constituents These groups have their origin in separate communal 
and their representatives is a matter of vital import- electorate based on religious persuasion. So long os 
ance. This relationship, as it exists in the western this state of affairs continue;, it will hamper to a very 

countries, is conspicuous by its absence in India at largo extent the formation of political parties. Such 

this stage of her political advancement. This is duo communal electorates and groups are aggravating 
to the indifference of the representatives which, in its religious animosities and, if persisted in will perpetuate 
turn, is possible on account of thp ignoranco and lack di the provinces communal parties ..striving for 
of political education of the constituents. Tho voters, political power and patronage. It may lead, at least 
being unaware of their privileges and responsibilities i n provinces, to government by communal, 

cannot and do not exert a wholesome influence on ■ majority. 'This may create deadlocks in the logie- 
thoir representatives. Yet there ought to be some latures at tiroes and do-incalculable mischief to tho- 
such check to prevent the will of the representatives, cause of parliamentary government. Wo may; ; 
untrammelled by the opinion of their constituents, however, hope that before long a better outlook in the 
from developing into caprice. It is through the dose relotions existing between tho two mojor communities 
association of the representatives with, their consti- will dispense with the present arrangement, 
tuonts that the views and wishes of the latter can find Another difficulty to which we would refer is the 
faithful reflection in the legislatures. Tho importance, lack of proper incentive for the formation of a party 
therefore, of tho representatives coming into frequent wedded to the policy of carrying on King's Govern- 
contnct* with their constituents cannot bo tilted, menc iu the present circurasumeos. 'The heat and 
Such frequent contacts will havo yet anothor advant- burden of carrying on parliamentary government is 
age which ought to be secured by all means. Tho to-day homo ontirely by the Minister responsible to 
presence of the members of tho legislatures in the the people, and he is not unoftrn plaeod on the horns 
midst of their electors will stimulate among tho of the dilemma. His difficulties ore immensely 
latter a well-informed interest in the public questions huightenod because he has not tho support of a party 
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composed of elected members of the council, which 
would support him throughout. It is not an enviabio 
position in which he is placod when ho is ohligotl to 
seek the support of an official bloc. Indued the 
support of this group, as long as it exists, will always 
be available to him, but lie should, os fax as possible, 
be independent of it. There are other difficulties in 
the way of the formation of strong Ministerial parties 
in the provincial legislatures. But one of those which 
can oaa.ly be removed is the absence of patronage in 
the hands of a Minister with which ho could weld liis 
followers into solidarity. We propose that in future 
Ministers must have a potent voice in dispensing titles 
and decorations, and on his advico these should lie 
conferred. In highor appointment/*, reserved to bo 
made by nomination by Government, the recommen¬ 
dations of the Ministers should always be respected. 

It will not do to throw all blame on the Ministers by 
saying that they have not donu their beet to organise 
parties of their own. They are creatures of circum¬ 
stances over which they have no control. With 
ignorance reigning in the country nothing is so easy as 
to generate prejudices against one who throws in his 
lot with the Ministers, who are regarded as not merely 
playing second fiddle to government but even as 
Subserving the purposes of an alien Govemmont. It 
requires rare courage on the part of an elected member, 
who has hi» eyes fixed on the general election, to face 
tho odium of the public by joining the ranks of 
Ministerialists. Nor have the Ministers any of 
those inducements as in Great Britain which will keep 
intact tho allegiance of their followers. Yet as parlia¬ 
mentary government is set up in this country, with a 
Btrong opposition-party manipulating all the means at 
its disposal to wreck the constitutional macltinery, it 
will seem not only eminently desirable, but, in fact, 
a sheer necessity to bring into existence a strong 
constitutional party which would correspond as 
nearly os possible to the great Conservative party/ 1 
England, consisting mainly of the landowners { 
people with a permanent stake in the country.? 
should be possible to create such conditions as wouid 
bo conducive to the birth and growth of such a party, 
a power for immense good in the political evolution of 
the country. Yofc another difficulty which occurs to 
us os standing in the way of tho formation of a strong 
constitutional party is the scant courtesy shown at 
present by the members of the Executive Council to 
the Ministerialist party, whose views and representa¬ 
tions they often ignore. Even the intervention of 
the Ministers docs not carry much weight, with tho 
Executive Councillor. This probably causes tho 
Minister's party to leave him in despair and break 
up into pieces. 

The quostiou of the growth of informed public 
opinion is closely interlinked with tho growth of 
parties. With strong ancL energetic political porties 
in tho country, it would » possible to create in the 
mind* of the people an interest in tho disc vision of 
questions of public importance. The more tho 
public have opportunities through the agencies of 
such parties to consider tho pros and cons of such 
questions, the more would it. bo conducive to tho 
growth of informed publio opinion. At present the 
electorates, not to speak of the musses, have no idea 
of the machinery created by the M. C. Reforms, nor 
of tho privileges and responsibilities which it has 
oonferred upon them. Tiie very conditions which 
prtfcnote the growth of informed public opinion are 
conspicuous to-day by their absence in our public 
life. What is of the utmost necessity to-day is to 
sot up without delay, in the absence of active political 
parties, an agency to carry on publicity in certain 
directions. This agency should explain in tho l-wo prin¬ 
cipal venaculars of the piOvim,u, in short, purnpiiiets 
the true meaning and scope of t-ho political reforms, 
the functions of the legislatures, and tho part which 
tho electors play in them and tho privilege they have 
of moulding the fonn of government and of shaping 
its policy, and tho responsibilities that are thus cost 
upon their shoulders. The agency should also keep 
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the electors informed of the important proceedings 
of tho council. The Government and Ministers may 
also from time to time enter into defence and explana¬ 
tion of their measures and policy. This is all the 
more necessary to combat the prejudices which are 
formed in the absence of vernacular newspapers 
tomperate in tono and sober in outlook Until these 
huvo como into existence it will be suioidal to the 
best interests of the country to sit tight and leave the 
masses to wallow in political ignorance and rust in 
prejudices oreated for them by the extremist vernacu¬ 
lar press. A resolution to broadcast vernacular sum¬ 
maries of the proceedings of the Bihar and 
O rissa Council was adopted by that Council in the yew 
1923, but it was not taken up in earnest, and was 
given up as a failure. It seems that the experiment 
was not given a fair trial. To say that there was no 
demand for tho publication is to presuppose that 
there .was already political consciousness in the 
electors as early as three years alter the inauguration 
of the present Reforms. If these publications had 
been continued they must have forced themselves 
upon the attention of the people for whom they were 
meant and stimulated their interest in politics. The 
masses in India are inarticulate, and it is expecting 
too much of them that they should apply for these 
publications, or express their appreciation by corres¬ 
pondence. Political and public bodies were so much 
occupied with the hectic days of Non-Co-operation 
that they had not by that time shaken off its influence. 
Their pronounced aversion to official publications may 
also explain the indifference. At any rate things have 
much improved since then and it may be hoped that 
the Commission will see tho advisability of 
recommending the formation of such publicity 
organisations by Provincial Governments. 

Public opinion is not much in favour of the nomina¬ 
tion of officials to the legislatures. But we recognise 
that the legislatures will rel expert advice and 
technical knowledge. Hence it will be desirable to 
reserve a few Reats for officials, which should be 
filled by nomination of the heads and of the secretaries 
of one or two of the more important or technical 
departments. The only justification for the presence 
of officials such as the Secretaries of various depart¬ 
ments is tliuMhey fee to assist tho Ministers- A plea 
like this, if resorted to at all, will not hold good in 
view of the fact that these Secretaries are as much 
birds of passage as, if not more than, the Ministers 
themselves. In tho circumstances the bulk of the 
stat istics and information, if not all, supplied on the 
floor of the council through the lips of the Ministers 
and of the Secretaries are supplied to these officials 
by the permanent heads of tho departments, by 
whom we mean the Registrar, or the Assistant 
Secretary, and the stall working under him. While 
tho Secretaries and the Under-Secretaries come and 
go, liko the Minister, these permanent officials go on 
for ever till tho oiul of their official careers. The 
.service* of the secretariat and of these permanent 
heads will always be available to the Minister and tho 
Parliamentary Secretary. It is timo that the office 
of Parliamentary Sccretafy provided for in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report should bo created in 
ovety legislature. Tins will come as a handy patrou- 
age to tho Minister and add support to his elbow. 
Besides, it will offer opportunities of training to 
capable men, and will mellow them through the 
sobering influence of office. 

The territorial divisions of the country for adminis¬ 
trative purposes into provincial units have been open 
to grave objections, and this for valid important 
reasons. No uniform principle has been followed in 
setting up these provinces, and it is no wonder that 
tho Indian public have urged from time to time their 
redistribution on n linguistic basis. Nowhere is this 
defect more conspicuous than in our own province. 
Orissa has been tacked on to Bihar, although the 
former is far from the lattor involving a good deal of 
administrative inconvenience. This is why two of 
tho Judges of tho Patna High Court have to hold 
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" *ts in Cuttack, and the 

- - Jto spend from two to 

. r. .. ,^T It is but natural that 

^-fitumld clamour for tho fusion 
^nous whole of all the Orya speaking 
^scattered in different provinces. They 
. -utff indeed rightly, that while they are kept iw 

^pondages to other provinces, they cannot but. play 
second fiddle to Bihar, and oonnot grow to full 
political manhood. It is a well-known fact that 
Orissa is at present a financial millstone round the 
neck of Bihar. If, ‘ therefore, that part of Orissa 
which is in the leading strings of Bihar is freed from 
this control, it will be to the rnutUAl advantage of 
both, We strongly recommend this course, os it will 
help the Orya people, who are at present wrenched 
away from one another by an artificial division, to 
come into their own and work out their economio and 
material salvation. We also feel bound to recom¬ 
mend that the present area of this province, relieved 
of its Qrya-speaking tracts, should receive on acces¬ 
sion of territories from the neighbouring provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. These provinoee ore unusually 
large in area, and it would probably be conducive to 
administrative efficiency if some districts contiguous 
to this province were cut out and added to it. 
Besides, there is much of affinity, socially and dialect¬ 
ically, between some of the districts of the United 
Provinoee (suoh as Ghaaipore, Gorakhpore, B alii a and 
Benares) and those of Bihar (suoh as Arrah and 
Chapra). These transferred districts will be in 
close proximity to the metropolis of this province 
and hence there ia no pound for entertaining any 
fear of their interests suffering in any respect by their 
amalgamation with it. If the cession of Benares is 
objected to by the U. P. Government, we would not 
insist on it. Another very important reason which 
will support our proposal is the fact that this province 
has much in common with these contiguous districts 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, in bo far 
as the system of land revenue is concerned. These 
ore the-districts where permanent settlement of the 
land revenue mainly obtains as in our own province. 

. The local self-governing bodies have been of late 
broadbased on-very liberal lines. Their constitution, 
has a very large percentage of popular elements, and 
the official nomination has been reduced to an 
ineffective voice. The present proportion of nomina¬ 
tions must remain intact with a view to secure for 
those bodies the expression of expert advice. This is 
very n-Tessary, and we believe that the valuable 
assists " which has beon rendered by the nominated 
offioia will be readily admitted by the elected 
memb'va. These bodies have been given full auto¬ 
nomy in t heir affairs unhampered by official control. 
While wo would not recommend a return to any 
feature of the old regime, wo feel that it will be too 
much to argue that a full use has been mado of the 
present opportunities and that any extension of these 
ia needed at present. It in for those reasons that we 
hold that the present relationship of these bodies 
with the officials of the Provincial Government should 
continue. This rela&ionsliip has a wholesome influ¬ 
ence on tho district.boards and municipalities, where 
members have not yet displayed a full sense of thoir 
responsibility. The cont rol by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment should also continue ok now. It is the only 
safeguard against the remissnoss of the executive of 
these bodies and against corruption in them. Tho 
Provincial Government should however make liberal 
grants to these bodies for the promotion of such 
schemes* os deserve help and encoiu agamont. The 
Government should not shake off its financial liability 
in this matter. The contributions to the Government 
exchequer are drawn from Indian villages, and it is 
therefore proper that Government should be nioie 
liberal in future than in the past to die district 
boards which cannot easily raise now taxes from the 
rural population which has inelastic and unexpanding 
sources of income, which very often shrink owing to 
frequent droughts and floods. 


This Association considers that tho constitution of 
the district boards needs a slight readjustment. This 
can be effected by allowing landholders, paying the 
minimum ccsa of Rupees one tho\iaand, special 
representation through separut' electorate. This 
will introduce into the Boards elements which will not 
bo drawn into the meslica of petty intrigue*. It will 
be a gain to the District Boards, whose affairs we 
deplorable at present. It is also adviseble, for these 
reasons, to make it obligatory un every distriot board 
to appoint an executive officer, w ho should be placed 
ns far as possible above the influence of the members. 
While he should be appointed by them, and his con¬ 
duct may be discussed by them in the same way in 
which tho conduct of the executive is discussed at 
present in the legislatures, his dismissal aliould rest 
with tho Chairman of the board and the district 
magistrate acting jointly. 

It iB also the view of the Association that there 
should be a Road Development Committee, the 
personnel of which shotdd be appointed by Govern¬ 
ment. The recommendations of this Committee 
should guide the board in so far as questions coming 
within the purview of the Committee will be decided 
by the board. The Committee's function will be 
merely advisory, but it must be emphasised that its 
recommendations should be given projier heed to. 
The function of the Committee will not extend 
beyond proposals for the construction and repair of 
roads. It is also desirable that half of the revenue 
from the road cons should be placed at the disposal of 
the Committee. 

The constitution of the Provincial Government is 
open to much criticism, on account of the new system 
introduced by the M. O. Reforms, known as dyarchy. 
Its authors never claimed for it jjerfectian, nor are. 
any human institutions ever perfect. On the con¬ 
trary, it wan considered to be an experimental step, 
and the late Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford were 
fully consoioua of its short-comings. But it was 
difficult to conoeive of > better device to suit the 
transitional stage after 1919. Dyorohy has laid 
bare in all their hideouaness its own defects in the 
period in which it has been on its trial, but it should 
not disappoint whoso who never built extravagant 
hopes on it. On the contrary, it b&n worked remark¬ 
ably well in those Provinces where it has been left 
undisturbed; it haa been thrown out of gear only 
when determined and persistent efforts have been 
made to wreck it. If the success of administration 
depends upon the form it takes, it equally depends 
upon tho men who work it. Given good will and 
honesty of purijose even a bad system of Government 
will work with tho least possible friction. 

As we liavo proposed in tho beginning of this 
memorandum, the legislature enlarged, if necessary, 
should mainly consist of tho representalivL-s of tho 
three interests into which tho present ]>opwlation of 
the country con most suitably be divided. But what 
wo would like to emphasis* boro is tho brief span of 
life-which is allot tod to the Provincial Council and to 
tho Legislative Assembly us well as to tho Council of 
"State. This must be ox tended for those reasons. 
Lx the first placo, it has been found that tho members 
returned in a general election, largely elected for the 
first time, take the first year of thoir office to~assimilate 
the new environments in which they find themselves, 
and to pick up parliamentary procedure?. In the 
second year, they can bo useful, but the third year 
quickly following opens up before them the vista of 
the next general elections, when their interest is 
transferred from the legislature to an electioneering 
campaign which absorbs all their energies. Secondly, 
the Minister cannot initiate, within the short term of 
his office, it programme nf jiolicy and sco it through. 
Nor can the next Minister, utter tho next general 
election, Lukn up quickly thu thread of work left by 
his predecessor in office. Thirdly, it is undesirable 
that the normal business of the country should be 
disturbed in quick succession every three years. 
This ia open to very serious objection, not only because 
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no country would like every tliree yearn to put up extremely necessary. The present uni-cameral logis- 
with the worriop* and oxpmw© of a pcneral election, lature in the provinces is a popular assembly whfifh 
but also beciM«o in Irulia this disturbing affair will go on reflecting in its deliberations the prejudices 
generate*, oooh time that It takes place, a tremendous and idiosyncrasies of an unenlightened proletariat 
volume of communal anim^fty. Wo would therefore As a popular assembly, it will boprone tobo swayed 
suggest for tJwwo weighty reasons that the life-tin to by the gusts of Toolings of the unthinking masses 
of g the Legislative Assembly, and of tho Provincial It will be tho last place for a dispassionate discussion 
Counoils which would under our scheme become the of public questions. Vet it will be the nrnvmmol w;._ 


of^Se Legislative Amombly, and of tho Provincial 
Counoils which would under our schema become the 
lower chnmbom. be extended to five years, and that 
of the upper chandler*, both m the Central and 
Provincial Governments, to seven or eight years. 

The position ami powers of tho Governor should bo 
left intact, ss these are by no means extravagant. 
We are against any power being given to the legislature 
to curtail the equipment and paraphernalia of 
Governor, necessary for the maintenance of tho 
dignity of his office. They have conformed as far as 
pt»sible to the practico of a constitutional ruler, and 
itmay be hoped that ns tlie Provincial Government 
corresponds more and more closely to a full fledged 
parliamentary cabinet System they will continue to 


of public questions. Vet it will be the provincial legis¬ 
lature which will play in an over increasing degree a 
very important part in the life and affairs of tho 
people. . It would therefore be necessary to constitute 
a revising chamber working side by side with the 
popular chamber. Iho necessity of an upper chamber 
will become all the greater wlien we bear in mind 
that tliero will, in all probability, always be, in this 
country, so long as the present alien Government 
continues, a i*oiiticai party strong enough to bo 
reckoned with, which will be actively ranged against 
tho Govemmont and will try to wreck any constitu¬ 
tional machinery set up by it. If England, with its 
htorate population and informed publio opinion, has 
felt the necessity of a revising upper chamber con- 


act u strictly constitutional rulers. f ? lb , ^ nerossity of a revising upper chamber con- 

... f vinlMteni in relation to the Governor the conservative elements in society, there 


needs only such orientation m the implications of the 
cabinet system necessitate, otherwise the Hama quo 
should bo maintained. It is highly desirable that 
ono half of the number of Ministers should be drawn 


should not be introduced into this country. It will 
not do to dismiss this idea by saying that there are 
difficulties in the way of this suggestion being given 


ono half of tho nrnnoor o « » arawn effect to; nor need the setting ™ of os many 

from oacli c lWn ( _ , * chambers ae there are provinces frighten anvbodv. 


should bo the recruiting ground for the Chief Minister, 
wlio should have tho responsibility of choosing his 
colleagues. This will promote solidarity in provincial 
cabinet which is soon to tako the placo of the present 
system of odmhiiHtrtttion. The Ministers must work 
on the basis of collective responsibility. This will bo 
in the interest of the healthy growth of parliamentary 
govemmont in this country. It will stop Ministerial 
intrigue, averting much of tho bickerings which inter¬ 
fere with the efficiency of administration. The 
essenoe of parliamentary government is the collective 
responsibility of the Ministers. But in India, partly 
dueto the defective sysWm of dyarohy, and partly 
to communal animosity, tho principle of joint respon¬ 
sibility has been honoured more m.fche breach than in 
the observance. Much of this deplorable state of 
ftffaira w due to tho alienee of a strong political 
party in tho council plodgod to support the constitu¬ 
tion. We have already doalt with the question of 
political parties in ono of the foregoing paras. 


chambers ae there are provinces frighten anybody. 
We note that in the past this question has not 
engaged the attention that its importance demands. 
But we hope that the present Commission will bo 
impressed with tho force and validity of this proposal. 

What will be the constitution of tliia chamber is tho 
next point to be discussed in this connection. Wo 
would not lay down any hard-and-fast rule as to tho 
-number of seats in the upper chamber. It should 
consist of the holders of hereditary titles from Raja 
and Nawab to all higher orders and the heads of 
impartible estates. It should be noted that in this 
province such persons number only some half-a-dozen. 
They should not have to depend either on nomination 
or election but should have hereditary seats. 

Five seats should be reserved to he filled by nomina¬ 
tion by Government from ainoug (o) retired ilinisterB, 
(6) ex-members of the Executive Council either of tho 
Governor or of the Viceroy, (c) retired members of 
tho High Court bench, (d) ex-Presidents of the various 


^ -——e— wuvu, ui me various 

Tho classification of subjects mto transferred and legislative bodies, and (e) ex-Vice Chancellors of tbe 
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reserved department* needs abolition by the trans¬ 
ference of all subjeoU oxcopt tliree. The (subjects 
now described as jworved should be transferred to 
the Minister, with tlw exception of Law and Order 
and Revenue. Theee should be transferred to tho 
Central Govemmont, and made imperial subjects. 
This will do away with dyarchy. Another alternative 
which suggests itself to us is that tliese subjects 
may bo retained as reserved and form a new separate 
portfolio in tho direct . barge of Governor. They 
will vhuA to a certain extent remain within the pur¬ 
view of the local codicil, which will more effectively 
prevent brooding iulhu Police a spirit of irresponsi¬ 
bility Revenue may also bo classed as a transferred 
subject if * statutory safeguard is provided to 
main tain intact and inviolable the pledge givon by 
Government in tho part with regard to the zamindari 
tenure luiown a* Permanent. Settlement of land 
revenue, mid to prevent attack on it cither by direct 
or indirect taxation, proi>osals for which we have 
heard mooted lately. ^ Fussing, we may bo per¬ 
mitted to note that thin system was accepted by the 
zamindura in the bogimimg at a great loss, and that 
they Buffered tills '"»• a long time. X 0 w that 
they have improved tho laud by their own resources 
and exertion 1 *, it will ho against all accepter! canous 
of fair play, justice amt public policy to tlirow them 
overboard, ivnd turn lu.vnl and influential supporters 
of GovornuMMit into a discontented community. 

Wo consular that the inauguration of second 
in all provinces ia not only desirable but 


University, resident in tho province concerned, or 
(/) from among those who have as non-officials 
rendered notable service to the country by their long 
connection with its public life, and who would be 
unwilling to face the music of a general election, but 
the benefit of whose advice and ripe exixjrience the 
country can ili-afford to lose. Eight seats should be 
filled by nomination from officials, including tho 
Ministers and tho members of the Executive Council 
Tlie rest of the soats, which will lie fifty jier cent, of 
the total number, should be tlirowu open to election. 
The qualification for voters in tlie present special 
constituency of the landholders for the Provincial 
Council should be retained, each district forming a 
constituency and returning ono member. A member 
‘ <-•( iho future equivalent of tho present Council of 
State should have the right to take his seat in. mid 
lake part in tho discussions of, Jiia provincial upper 
chamber. Four soats should bo filled by the election 
of members of the lower chamber, ae wo 11 as of 
ox-members of the provincial councils who have put 
in ten years of service in them. One seat ahouid 
also be reserved for the planters ia tho provinco. 
Five seats should be filled by election b}' the repre¬ 
sentatives oi tlie assesaeos ui iiivuiUu-Lax and cupsr- taa 
to return ono member in oach division. One seat 
should go to elected representative of the Ind ian 
Mining Federation and ono to that of the Indian 
Mining Association. 

The table below will show at a glance approxi¬ 
mately the various elements and thoir strength 
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that will go to mako up tho composition of tlio 
provincial upper chambor. 


i 

w 

Nomination. 

I 

Total. 

Remarks. 


Official. 

Non- 

Official. 



To this total add the 
present number of the 
mombers of tho Council 
of State for the pro¬ 
vince of Bihar and 
Orissa, wliich varies from 
two to throe. We can 
not say now wbat will 
be this figure in tho 
new constitution of this 
body. 

6 

8 

6 

31 

03 


13 

* 



This oonstiiution will give a fair proportion of 
the seats in the upper chamber to the intelligentsia 
and will be a step towards ensuring fair representation 
to the landed class. Every shade of opinion will 
find its representation in the chamber. Its members 
will be drawn from people of high status, sober 
outlook and mature experience in life, who may bo 
relied upon not to undertake hasty or ill-conceived 
legislation. Government should therefore be content 
with nominating to this chamber a few officials, 
not exceeding eight, including the Ministers. 

We are in favour of tho grant of full provincial 
autonomy, independent to a largo extent of the 
control and superintendence of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, with such reservations ns to the transfer of 
subjects to tho Minister os we have indicated in 
one of the foregoing parugiaplu*. 

As regards tho Legislative Assembly the franchise 
must bt based, as for tho Provincial Council, on the 
principle of representation according to the proportion 
of taxation borne by the tlirco sections of the people, 
namely, the revenue-paying classes like the Zemindars, 
the road-cess paying class liko the tenantry, and 
the income-tax-paying class like the business and 
professional men. We can think of no more equitable 
basis, and there is no reason why people with a large 
stake in tho country, who are vitally interested in 
legislation and affairs of the country, should be shut 
out to make room for others. In tho Council of 
State, too, the present franchise can suitably be 
reformed by confining tho voters' list to persons 
paying a road-cess of Its. 5.0U0 or a Government 
revenue or income-tax of Rs. 12,000. We consider 
that the Council of State should be constituted upon 
much the same lines as the provincial upper chamber. 

In conclusion, we must say that under the present 
Reforms scheme the land-owning cluss has been 
unfairly dealt with. Their position has been ignored, 
and there is tho smouldering tiro of discontent among 
tiu’tn. Though smarting under a sense uf wrong 
they have through good and evil report stood loyally 
by the Reforms. They have, however, entertained 
the hope that the present Commission on Rofonns 
will give them their due share. The late Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford disposed of their claims by 
saying in their memorable report that, besides the' 
tivo representatives of the land-owning class returned 
by five special constituencies, as in the provinces 
of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, more Zamindars 
would come into the councils through general 
constituencies. As matters stand at present, it is 
in rm-e cases that a real member of Zumindar 
community is returned by the general constituency, 
and wherever they are so returned, they have a 
different interest to servo. Not only thi. u . These 
members of the Zamindar community lose their 
own identity and are driven into tho arms of tho 
extremist in the ranks of the Indian politicians, 
with a view to secure their return to tho council 
in tho next general election. They therefore act, 
as they have themselves so often admitted, not only 


ugaiust thoir own interests, but also against their 
convictions. While we feel that as a matter of 
course young Zamindare drawn into publio life will 
imbibe liberal ideas and outlook—and we are prepared 
. to appreciate and welcome tliis tendency—we cannot/ 
but record our concern at t.ho demoralization which 
is taking place in our ranks. Wo are not so un¬ 
imaginative os to complain of the inevitable, but wo 
must raise our voioe of protest against an arrangement 
which offers inducement in tho path of Zamindar 
members of the legislature to shout with tho mob 
iii thoir political exigencies. Tho Zaihindars form 
the centre of political gravity of the country.. Once 
thoir position is disturbed Government will bo courting 
surious consequences. If it is deemed desirable 
thut they should come in larger numbers in the 
public life of the country, if it is deemed necessary 
that we should move towards the goal with well- 
ordered stops and not at giddy paces, and if the 
country is to be saved from anarchy and chaos, the 
Zamindars must be encouraged to take part in public 
life by being given an adequate representation of 
thoir community in the legislature and government 
of the country. We base our claims on our merits, 
guided not solely by our own narrow interests but 
also by the large interests of the country as a whole. 

Supplementary Memorandum by the Bihar 
Land-Holders Association. 

Since wo submitted our Memorandum in July 
last, the subjects that are engaging the attention 
of the Indian Statutory Commission, have been 
discussed thread-bare from different angles of vision. 
To these discussions we have attached due weight. 
Wo have had also tho benefit of further deliberations 
with the members of the Bihar Landholders 
Association, as a result of which we would like to 
exercise the right, which we reserved in our Memo¬ 
randum, of supplementing and modifying it. 

But bofore we do bo, we think it necessary to give 
a brief description of the position winch the Zamindars 
occupy in this province. 

We propose to show that the Bengal Tenancy 
Law has created a situation which cannot end' unless 
the Zamindars were to surrender all their rights 
*tind interests, and extinguish themselves as a class 
to satisfy the ever increasing and never ending 
demands of tho tenants. 

It must be remembered, in order to appreciate 
the true predicament in which tho Zamindars in 
this province have been landed, that land in Bihar 
has a very high degree of fertility whose average 
produce per acre would be Rs. 100 to Rs. 200, but 
the rent payable by t he tenant who enjoys the produce 
to tho Zamindar is about Rs. 3.8.0. per acre which 
is the average for the most fertile districts of 
Mtiznffarpur, Durbliaaga, Sarun and Champaran. 
Til contrast to this it may be pointed out that whore 
Government occupy tho some position as Zamindar, 
tho rented that they realize is considerably higher 
compared to that realized by the Zamindars. In 
Augul where huid is not even half as fertile as in 
Bihar, the Government get a rental of Rs. 12-8 0 
per acre, and in Khas Mahal too, Government 
^realist* a rental of Rs. 12-6-0 jier acre. In the two 
sister provinces of the United Provinces and Bengal, 
where land is not as fertile as in Bihar, the rental 
realised by tho Zamindcr is higher than that in 
tliis province. In the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, tho Zamindars have n right to enhance 
rental up to CO per cent, of their rental. But in 
Bihar the Zamindars cannot enhance their rental 
for more than annas two per ruj>ee after fifteen 
years. 

Tim relations iietween the Zemindars and their 
tenants in this provinco as well as in Bengal are 
governed by what is known as tho Bengal Tenancy 
Act. There has been recently an agitation to amend 
the Act in both tho provinces. Tho Zamindars have 
tlieiTi.su Ives agreed to this course, for while they would 
not oppose any reasonable demands of tho tenants 
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they consider also tliat tho present Bongat Tenancy 
Act is not an unmixed blessing to themselves. Tho 
amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act in Bengal is 
now an accomplished fact. Tho Bengal Zamindars 
have, made large concessions and havo gone so far 
/as to ' meet the wishes of Government and Swaraj 
party in this matter. But what is the result T The 
tenants remain as un pi seated to-ilay ns over before 
and tho agitation against the Bongid Tenancy Act 
amended only ft few months back is going strong. 
In bucIi circumstances, if wo were to surrender nil 
our rights, and nothing short of this would satisfy 
tho tenants, wo would be reduced to tho position of 
a mere collector of rental of Rs. 3* 8-0 per acre. The 
history of the world would nowhere present another 
picture of landlord Like this. 

We feel, therefore, strongly that nothing but special 
electorate would Becure our proper representation. 

There is another important difference between the 
, position of the Zamindars in this province and that 
of tho Zamindars in tho sister provinces of Bengal 
and U. P. There is a large number of impartible 
estates in those provinces. But in Bihar proper 
there are not even a dozen impartible estates. This 
has led to the existence of a largo number of potty 
Zamindars. The number of such Zamindars in noa- 
M iiham ad an rural constituencies comes to over 
17,000, and if their franchise is brought down to 
the level of the tenant, as we propose, their number 
will increase to three or four times. At present 
revenue payment is the qualification for a Zamindar 
voter wliile cess payment is that for a tenant. 
There should be the same basis of francliise for 
both, namely cess, having regard to the fact that 
Zamindars and tenants pay cess in equal shares 
(each paying half and lialf). Cess payment has been 
also recognised as an alternative qualification for 
the Zamindara in their special constituencies. 

Tho same amount of cess which qualifies & tenant 
to become a voter should be fixed for the Zamindars 
also. As matters stand at present, such a large 
number of Zamindars go without representation, 
for a few of such Zamindars that are returned by 
the general constituency sacrifice, thoir own interests 
and convictions simply with a desiro to got into the 
Council. This is another reason why special doctorate 
for the Zamindars is a necessity. 

It may not be out of place to point out here that 
tho structure of Indian body politic has a peculiarity 
all its own. Tho different strata of society differ 
from each other by a considerably gap. One class 
or community has a particular gift, capacity or 
characteristic which is conspicuous by its absence 
in any other. Tho Brahmins can boost of a very 
high percentage of literacy, yet tho percentage of 
literacy in the population as a whole stands at tho 
lowest possible figure. There arc communities whoso 
military prowess is as great no it is small in other 
communities. There is a small class of craftsman 
to bo found in particular towns or localities, whoso 
skill is the marvel of the world, but then there aro 
otiicr craftsmen all over the country who aro so 
hopelessly incompetent id their calling that it Is no 
wonder tiiat tho low wages paid to them on account 
of their unskilled labour excite tho sympathy of a 
foreigner. There are classes and communities who 
are noted for thoir adminis trative capacity which 
is hardly a virtue in others. The Zamindars have 
distinguished themselves especially as good adminis¬ 
trators and it is permissible to hope that they can 
play an important part in tho administration of tho 
country. 

"What wo next want to impress upon the Conunis- 
BHiu is ilitj xucu i-iiui* Vvo uiivo iwoi» niucii »»y 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. Under the Minto- 
Morlev Reforms the Zamindars liml already live 
special seats reserved to them. This wit, half of 
the total rural scats, the other five having been 
given to the district boards. It was considered at 
tlio time that the Zamindars would 1 m ablo to 
cornu in tlirough general constituencies ulijo. This 
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expectation has been now belied, and a fow Zamindars 
who have managed to bo returned have done so 
at the cost of their convictions as thoy have frankly 
confessed tn us. If the Zamindars have failed to 
secure representation through general constituencies, 
tho fault is not theirs, bo long as Zamindars and 
tenants remain os two distinct classes, so long as 
tenancy laws recognise distinct rights and interests 
for them, and so long as the Zamindars do not 
surrender these rights to tho tenants, the Zamindar 
candidate has not the ghost of a chance at the polk. 
Then we need not forget that the voters are illiterate, 
and there ore clever designing people to create bad 
blood botweon the tenants and the Zamindars and 
to fan the prejudices of the former against the latter 
with tho sole desiro to promote their own interests 
at the cost of both the parties. Candidates have in 
the past succeeded thus by exploiting the ignorance 
and prejudices of tho tenant voters. 

Wo feel therefore that the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms have been unfair to us. Under that scheme 
while the number of seats for others have increased 
by leaps and bounds, tho Zamindars' seats have not 
only remained stationary but their relative strength 
has considerably decreased. 

Wo look to tho present inquiry to give us our 
due. We will be content if the Commission would 
accept another suggestion which we make hero in 
place of our original proposal adumbrated in our 
former Memorandum. Let Zamindars and tenants 
have equal numbers of seats in tho legislature. By 
a lung standing convention Government havo 
themselves recognised that these two communities 
have equal share in land and tree, and on this binds 
thoir respective rights and interests have been all 
along assessed. 

It is also on this basis that the assessment of 
local cess payable by the Zamindar for his own 
share and for that of the ryot is fixed. In tho Bhaoli 
or produce rental system too, tho settlement ofiico 
and judicial courts fix as a minimum share of the 
Zamindar a half of the produce. 

Election for Assembly. —Wo are of opinjon that 
tho present system of election for the “Assembly 
is defective. At present tho constituencies for tho 
Assembly are so large and unwieldy that members 
cannot koep themselves in touch with their voters. 
We would prefer indirect election for the Assembly, 
the electoral colleges forming electors. This will 
make tho members of the Assembly responsible to 
an intelligent body of people. If further power or 
responsibility is to bo given to thoAssumbly, it should 
be accompanied with the introduction of considerable 
stable elements. 

Lou; and Order .—Wo feel that our view with regard 
to the subject known as Law and Order must also 
be modified. We have already expressed our doubts 
in our former Momomndiim as to the desirability 
of making Law and Older a direct concern of tho 
Central Government. Wo are more convinced than 
ever before of the impracticability of tills course. 
Nor would the reservation of this subject in the charge 
of an Executive Councillor as different from a 
Minister responsible to the legislature meet the situa¬ 
tion. Wo liave therefore come to tho conclusion 
that this subject as also Revenue should be transferred 
to the Minister provided that:— 

(1) A second chamber in each province ia 
set up; 

(2) Tho personnel of the provincial cabinet will 
hr- recruited from both the Houses: 

(3) Tho position of the Ministers is so secured 
that they would not be compelled t<* resign 
unless both tho Houses concur in a vote of want 
of confidence in them; and 

( i ) Tlio constitution, projjosod by us in this 
supplementary to our last Memorandum, for 
tho Lower House is accepted. 
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Provincial Second Chamber .—Wo would amend 
tile constitution proposod by us for the Upper 
Chamber in a province thus:— 

1. Automatic seats. The following classes of 
people should have a right to sit in the ujjj>er 
chamber by virtue of thoir position without 
the necessity of offering themselves for election :— 

(i) All Rajas and Raja Bahadurs, hero- 
dit&rv and personal; <ii) all Nawabs, 
horeditary and personal; (iii) all proprietors 
of impartible estates paying a revenue of 
Its. 10,000 or above. 

2. By nomination. Ten seats must bo filled 
by nomination by Governor from among ex- 
Miniaters, ex- Members ol the Executive Council, 
&z*High Court Judges, r.c-Vice-Chancellors and 

. and ex-Presidenta of the provincial legislature 
resident in the province concerned. 

3. By election. Fifteen seats should be filled 
by representatives of land-holding constituencies 
consisting of voters who pay either Its. 4,000 as 
Government revenue or Rs. 1,000 as ceaa. Five 
seats should be filled by representatives of 
commercial classes. Ten members to be selected 
by Lower House from a constituency consisting 
ol the members of the Lower House and ex- 
members of the council. Total 30. 

All Ministers moBt be ex-officio members of the 
House. Experts may bo nominated from time 
to time when necessary, but they oannot vote. 

The Upper Chamber will share equal right in 
initiating legislation with the Lower House. It will 
have a revising power with regard to Money Bills 
which will originate in the Lower House alone. The 
Upper Chamber can amend as well as rejeot Money 
Bills. 

Upper Chamber m Central Government .—The Upper 
Chamber of the central legislature will consist of 


siuno elements us make up the provincial Upper 
Chamber and will be drawn through similar three 
channels thus:— . * 

(1) Automatic seats. We propose to introduce . 
tne principle of hereditary seats in this Upper 
Chamber also as we have done in the provincial 
Upper Chamber. For this purpose, all Indian 
title-holders above those of Raja Bahadur should 
have the right to sit in this Upper Chamber. 

(2) By nomination. A certain number of 
seats to be filled by Governor-General from 
among ex-Mombers of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, ex- Presidents of the Central Legislature 
fbotli Houses), and cx-Chief Judges of High 
Courts, resident in India. 

(3) By election. The remainder of the seats 

to be filled by members elected by voters enjoying 
substantial property qualifications or paying 
high income tax and by members returned by 
tho Legislative Assembly and the provincial i 
Upper Chamber and also by tho representatives 
of such other interests as may be of all-India 
importance. ' 

In conclusion, we would point out that we. have 
only indicated changes in the preeont constitution 
which is based on responsible system of Government 
on the lines of western countries with slight modifica¬ 
tions here and there suitable to local conditions. 
But we feel vary strongly that India. requires,',* 
constitution which should not be a blind imitation 
of the West. - India's peculiar conditions, circum¬ 
stances, habits, sentiments, traditions, temperament 
and atmosphere require a constitution which should 
be an admixture of suitable features of both. the 
eastern and western statecrafts. We hope - this 
Commission will be able to evolve a constitution>of 
the typo which would confer blessings upon, -all 
classes and communities in India. 

•-fcv ■ 
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Introduction. 

In presenting the case of the Muslims of Bihar 
and Orissa for thesafeguarding of their minority and 
communal rights and interests in the ensuing political, 
oconomio and administrative readjustments and 
Reforms we propose to take advantage of the sugges¬ 
tion offered by the Secretaries of the Statutory Com¬ 
mission that we are “not expected or required to 
deal with all subjects covered by the Commission’s 
tonus of Reference but only such as especially 
concern tho case to bn put forward ** by us. Our 
reply to tlieir invitation to present our case will 
“ not cover tho whole field under each head but will 
be limited only to particular matters desired to draw 
attention to." This will, of course, not bo token to 
imply that. Bihar and Orissa Muslims aro one whit 
loss interested ill any other matter affecting British 
India aud the Province or, as Mr. Lloyd George lias 
just put it, in “ the whole field of tho future govern¬ 
ance of India which lies open to tho Commission.” 

If unj'tliing the Muslims are even, moro interested 
than others in tho general political progress of this 
great country, to which they have given their own 
glorious traditions of organised democratic Govern¬ 
ment and of the generous treatment and status of 
minorities, ua well as of recent executive institutions 
and civic and financial developments which still form 
the basis of modem Indian Administration. Equally 
are they interested in the economic and administrative 
reconstruction and reform of an existing order'of 
tilings where, to quote the greatest clironialer and 
statistical authority of British Rulo in India, Sir IV. 
Hunter, “ from the highest official to the lowest 



there fit a firm bonviotfan. that wtt hdve fai. 
duty to the Mualim aubjects of 
section of Muslim* *et» declining under ( xl “ 
syatem of British) ; ruler and in every 1 
descendant of some-’fine of priiMe^isrsalta 
proudly eating hia heart out among? rbofieaa- j 
and weed choked tanks. The Muslims were carol 
from the army and the law; and revenue s 
timi psssod out of their hands; the judiciary 
either Anglicised or Hindunised. while the Permanent 
.Settlement (am: its pitiless Resumption Laws) led 
to the wholesale eviction of Muslim landlords and- 
[Hirebase of thoir estates (after deliberate or acrid etttal: 
defaults) bv thoir Hindu servants. Tho Hindu 
Collectors of revenue were transformed into landlord* 
and their Muslim masters became their serfs/’" rTbifc 
Indian Muslims are always giving actual proof of their 
vital interest iii British rule, os well as in tho progress 
of self-government, is undeniably demons!luted?, by 
the fact that the proportion of Muslims in the Anny 
to their total population, according to figures supplied 
by Government of India during the Great War wi* 
much higher than that of any other community. 

Wo whole-heartedly and emphatically join in this 
popular demand for Indianisation of the services and 
tho Army, tho immediate termination of Dyarchy and 
grant of*a>jL»«twjuy to ihu Provinces; anil the intro¬ 
duction of tho fullest responsiveness to public opinion 
and of representative government in all nation¬ 
building Departments of the Administration. We 
join imernlivocally in the demand for the long and 
unjustifiably overduo separation of the executive and 
judicial fimctions, the abolition of the entire India 
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Office and of its control over the Governments in 
India, in the granting of largor powers and broader 
franchise to the local bodies and the legislatures, and 
fullest responsibility of provincial onJbinots to the 
legislatures and in tbo joint responsibility of Minis!ora. 
We also demand the curtailment of tho present exten¬ 
sive and dangerous powers of the Provincial Governors 
to veto all important measures, to dismiss any or all 
the Ministers and to resume direct charge of any or 
nil the departments, to secure passage of any legisla¬ 
tion he considers essential, to restore any budget 
heads voted down in the legislatures by the simple 
and elastic process of arbitrary certification. We 
join also in tho protest against the appalling growth 
of administrative expenditure and the disproportion¬ 
ate enhancements of salaries and allowances to tho 
Superior Services, and against the consequent starving 
of the nation-building departments of Education, 
Sanitation, Industries, Agriculture, etc. We resent 
also the indirect and damaging control of the Finance 
and Political Appointment Departments and its 
members in charge over the expanding activities of 
these other Departments, which has been complained 
against vainly by many Executive MoniberB and 
Ministers quite recently. 

We are, in our memorandum, confining ourselves 
to those other and even more fundamental and 
immediate questions of administrative and economic 
readjustments where the Muslim interests cannot, 
for some time to come, be adequately reviewed or 
pressed for in joint or national demands and represen¬ 
tations. This we do in no schismatic or anti-national 
spirit; but merely to secure that fair distribution of 
material rights anil intellectual onrl social develop¬ 
ments which can alone make uniform progress or 
efficient administration possible. That such separate 
and speoial rights and interests exist has boen 
repeatedly and unreservedly accepted alike by the 
Indian and British Government and by all sane 
political loaders. That the safeguarding of them is an 
urgent and important problem is amply recognised 
in all the Despatches, Reports, Pacta and Constitu¬ 
tions hitherto evolved, and has recently been empha¬ 
sised by the communal tensions and riots, which are 
admittedly tbo natural result of politico-economic 
maladjustment under present form of tho Reforms, 
os frankly confessed in the official review of “ India 
in 1925-27.” That these minority claims cajuiot be 
recognised by ” a purely mathematical treatment 
especially in Bihar and Orissa, U. P. and Bombay ” 
lias been asserted in liis dissenting minute to the 
Government of India’s Fifth Despatch by Sir William 
Vincent, an executive member of the Viceroy’s 
Council from oar Province, whore he said “ Lord 
Minto gave on behalf of the Government of India a 
binding pledge to the Mohammedans which Lord 
Morloy endorsed and Lord Ilurdingo repeated that 
their position should be estimated not merely on 
tlioir numerical strength but with respect, to their 
political importance.” That these rights arc not 
merely conditioned by or limited to religious differences 
mu will malm clear in subsequent detailed chapters, 
and this lias been comprehensively indicated quito 
recently by Mr. Lloyd George when he diew pointed 
attention to the fact that '* a great practical difficulty 
arises fnun the fact that religion divides tho people 
into separate communities in a way for which there is 
no precedent or comparison in any other country 
. . . and the Muslims would view with horror 
any arrangement by which the preservation of law 
and order would (in the present transitional stage) bo 
naturally left in tho hands of the Hindu majority.” 
That these special interests constitute a riiinlitmentol 
[nvuiviu in cUoCs v.'hcic there numeric:;! 

majority lie* been analogously rub nil tu I in the 
joint Report of 1919 where it is pointed out that all 
over Judiatho non-cos tv “ other Hindus,’’ who number 
about one-fifth of the total population of Jmliu, ere 
(politically and socially) in u similar position to tho 
Madras Panchomus, and wei-o umopresented in tho 
Reformed Coimod of 1009.” This was also emphasised 


by tho Government of India in tho famous Fifth 
Despatch us follows:—“If the Reforms of 1UI9 
are not to start with n heavy handicap . . . we CAnnot 
expect co-operntion end good will of thenon-Brahmin 
so long as thore is no provision to secure fchoir interests. 
Tho Madras representatives upon the subjects com-' 
mittoo of tho Statutory enquiry of the Montagu- 
Cholmsford Reforms declined to recommend tho 
transfer of any subject in tho Madras Provincial 
Government unless separata provision is made for the 
non-Brnhmina; and wo are curtain the Madras 
Government share (his view.” If this is the unabashed 
attitude and position of u community which has, as 
the Franchise Committee pointed out, ” an over¬ 
whelming doctoral strength of 22 to I and electors 
preponderance of 4 to 1,” it is not difficult to under¬ 
stand tho position of the Muslima who are in 
minorities of II per cent, in Bihar, 4 per cent, in C'.P., 
3-5 per cent, in Burma and only enjoy a nominal 
majority of 54 por cent, and 56 per cent, in two out 
of 9 Provincos where, however, they are almost 
equally under tho domination of Hindu money¬ 
lenders, lawyers. Zemindars and landlords agents 
(as graphically pointed out ever since the days of 
Sir VV. Hunter) and where their present election 
strength is still considerably less than that of the 
Hindus and their representation in council approxi- 
matos to 30 por cent. only. In the Superior Services 
of the Government of India Muslim representution 
stands at 2<9 por cent, aa against 20 per cent, for 
Hindus and 77-1 per cent’, for Anglo-Indians and 
Eurojleans, whereas the Muslim population in 
India is 24-07 ]>or cent. With regard to this unsulis- 
fuctory position of the Mussalmans in tho services 
an ex-President of the National Congress and Muslim 
League und ox-Executive Member for Justice and 
Police, tho Maharaja of Muhmoodabod felt con¬ 
strained to remark that “ tho Muslims regarded 
separate and adequate representation aa a sine qua 
non of their adhesion to the introduction of popular 
franchise.” They would have no hesitation in with¬ 
drawing tlioir support (from the Reforms and national 
agitations) if the)- find that under the proposed scheme 
their jiosition in the administration of the country 
would bo worse off than what it is at present. It 
is but natural that they should not like to bo domi¬ 
nated by any other community. As pointed out by 
tho Right Honourable Mr. Amir -Mi in a letter to tho 
Times in 192U, tamponing with tlm communal repre¬ 
sentation of die Muslims (in electorates and services) 
would " create distrust both in the pledges of the 
Government and of the Hindu loaders.” The 10-85 
per cent. Muslims of Bihar and Orissa and 22 -07 per 
cunt, of India are not reactionary enough to deny 
“all goodwill and support to national or Reform 
•Schemes ” and insist on “ non-transfer of any subject,” 
like (ho Non-Brahmin majorities of Madras, imr (aa 
Lala l.ujfMii R.-ii fuhuiLs in his press lot ter of 27.4.28, 
about tho Democratic League of tho Punjab 31-8 
per cent. H/udiis cum 11-09 per rent, ,Sikhs) would 
Muslim ” like Government to n-sumo its pre-reform 
absolutism, unless lids undemocratic body of foreign 
dictators could give us a constitution which would 
reorguni.su communal representut ion ” in favour of 
tho Punjab Hindus. But wo wish it to be distinctly 
understood that wo want effective and automatic 
sufcguiuxls of our'minority and communal rights to be 
incorporated as a fundamental clause in ail future 
constitution* and administrative and services schemes. 
In the present conditions in India wo would not 
recommend the transfer of tho subjects of law and 
order as well ns of Justice and Defence. Equally 
would wo then hesitate to ask for the withdrawal of 
rit,. cheek bv tho Governors and the Viceroy 

nver the Miuismrs or over majority votings of iiiKiget 
heads or essential legislation. We would also lmvo tho 
greatest difficulty in asking for lqrgor power* of 
financial and administrative independence of Muni¬ 
cipal. District, Local and other bodies if wo continue 
to tind that, present conditions persist when, con¬ 
trolling in Jiihur and Orison populations of 11 lacs. 
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3 croros and 2*0 cn>rm n»j>ectivoly and finance** to " It has been acknowledged that the 
the extent of 48 Ucs, 1*G ororee anti many laca communal representation a large vc 
animally, as they did in 1025-28, they possess only opinion ” held presumably after tl 
1, 1 and 2 Muslim Chairmen respectively out of 58, 19 and mature deliberation by responsi 
and 46 M bodies,’ 1 and aa admitted by the Govern- the high position of Lords Dufferm 
meat “in the 1024 elections Muslims did not secure {of course then this appliod only to 
even their former poeition and the 1927 election* appointments). We have to cousidt 
turned out oven worse,'' so much so, as Mr. Naim has been such a development of unit' 
proved in Council, that “out of 29 Local eloctiv® identity of interests and such on * 
bodies Muslim wore ontircly unrepresented in no lew political relations with the Hindus t 
than 27." We will have more to nay presontly about ignoring of this weighty consensus of 
the almost complete exclusion of Muslims in most local “ The Morley.Jlinto Reforms of 
bodies from educational grunU-in-aid; from expondi - communal representation to the ilu.' 
ture on MakLabs and Urdu Schools, grants for failure of the community to get son 
Buildings, Furniture and Library, grants to Muslim men elected convinced the authorities 
Primary and Secondary Schools. for a special electorate; but only a lie 

Methods of Representation. —The present system of Jf ata reserved for these spec 

representation by means of separate electorates should binding, however, that this arrange 
continuo. This principle of representation has been secure the required representation e 
definitely recognised in the Montagu-Chclmsford p’«S3ive members of the oommunitj 
Reforms aa the Southborough Commission says; opposed to separate represent 

“The Montagu-Cholmsford Report recognises the that the interests of the community 
necessity of communal Representation for the 410 suffer unless the special electorates 
Mohammadans. All Local Governments and most of much larger number; and they prey 
the evidence we received is unanimously in favour of loaders of the Hindu community to e 
this. The Hindus ore in substantial agreement with agreement by which Mussalmang 
this common desire,* a a expressed in the National adequate and effective representation 
Congress-League oompaot of December, 1916, at the Congress-League meeting of 19 
Lucknow (which the Government described aa a consistently respected by all 

landmark in Indian politics and an accomplished Viceroys and Secretaries of State ar 
fact) so also are a great majority of associations, -Parliament. Similar separate and adeq 
political and non-political. We also agree with the tation has been vouchsafed" to tho Sikhs 
advice of the Local Government of Bihar and Orissa, * «» evoa more generous measure f 

Punjab, Bengal, U. P. and Bombay, not to revive a munities bke tho Europeans, the Landhi 

eon troversy that has been largely composed already.’’ Planters and the Universities, as well as 
Tho Government of India in its Despatch on this Indian and European Chambers 

report also admits that “ India is not prepared to take Labourers, Aborigines and the Deprea 
the first steps towards responsible gowremeut upon And yet ‘ 
any other road. In determining the ratio ia tho represents* 
various Provinces we should have to start with eduoationa 
certain established data: (1) Tho Muhammudana tioe is meo 
have been definitely promised some elretoral advan- Europe jus 
tage on the ground of their political importance; in state of f 
(2) They ore the poorer community; (3) Their and coramu 
Census strength by no moans corresponds, to their Ostabliahmc 
political importance; past history and the presence Catholics is 
of Muslim centres count for much; (4) We think it with which 
n valid answer to observe that tho effect of a minority language a 

depends upon its being largo enough to b*ve the sense early as If 

of not being overwhelmed.” ‘Since, however, “the America Ac 
controversy ** has “ again been revived," in on antici* Province a 
ptitory attempt all over Hindu India to cloud the exists by Li 
issues before tho Commission, it may net be out of by the Leg 
place to very briefly review tho history of (hose lie to the G 

minority rights and co mm unal roprosonranon in India, or Decision of any Provincial Authority affectmg.angft 
1> ’ ’ ’ , in past and in recent politics. Right or Privilege of the Protestant or ^JSdiiiiaib^ 

irosents definite sad numerous Catholic Minority of the Queen's subjects in relation"' 

guarding of mi nor. jt rights and to Education." ,t-.* 

political st »tus ut frubjeotUM-.es, Wo have t he first hand testimony of a historian 
oven of slave ««euunitiis in and a constitutional authority like Dr Shalaatf’ 
lewhere. Wo Mu-Ckas had. most Ahmad, D.Litt., M.L.C., to assure ns that- “the- 
er-generous r.-andiBory political Minority clauses have worked on tho whole most 
nts for tlie .sid«ra*rdiiig of the satisfactorily in tho now European States." Svlt is .* 
l rights and liberties of the sub- significant that fcliese clauses came into being at the 
id the Christian and Jmvish_ instance and insistence of Tiger Clemoncoau,. the 
deguaida wore invariably in- .democratic President of France, tho original hbme of' 
jumenta of appvrament of all modern liberty, equality and fraternity, and’that they 
rs all over the v» Islnmic are foundation of a separate section of the-League 
of Nations concerned exclusively with min ority 
»f communal repreatttation new olanses called tho Minority Section. Indian national- 
since 1909 has jaa been given ists, the Government and the Parliament should take 
ter to prove its eSerriveness in special and offectivo note of the foDounnp exit aet from 
to quote from a Hindu ex- the original letter of M. Clomeneeau to the President 
loni in his eviaeare before tho of the Polish Republic dated June 24th. 1919. layimr 
amittee on Aupusi i.'wi, 1924, down policy ot the Allies: “It is believed that those 
’ ‘ it rati vc. political and populations (inevitably speaking languages and 
id tha: to the belonging to races cliflt-rcnt from that «f the people 

to .Mohsmiadoiis in with whom they arc incorporated in the New European 
L-re was “ jess friction States) will be more rosily reconciled to their now 
imtuhui*.~ But history position, if they know that from tlie verv beginning 
■ther back than 1909. they havo assured protection and adequate guarantees 
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against any danger of unjust troatment or Oppression. 
The very knowledgo that them* guarantees exist will, 
it is bopo<l, materially bolp tho reconciliation which 
all <Je3ire; and will indeed, do much to prevent tho 
necessity of its enforcement ” 

A moio lucid oxposition of this deliberate policy-of 
the Allies for protection of minority rights cannot be 
found or oxjiected. And if this is true, according to 
the Allies of Europe, how much more so must it apply 
to India where tJio t»o main sections differ not only 
in race and language but also in religion, tmclitions, 
civilisation and culture, in economic organisation and 
in fACt almost the whole range of material and spiritual 
interest. As to what the nature and extent of these 
minority rights are, we need quote only brief extracts 
from Dr. Shafaat ALuned’a first hand, icview of the 
treaties and constitution guaranteed by the Leaguo 
of Nations to Poland. Czechoslovakia, Esthonin, 
Jugoslavia, Germany. Hungaria, eto. We shall only 
give running exoerpts from all of them to bring out 
the main points : ” So closely intermingled that tho 
population of a single village might be divided between 
throe classes with different race, language or religion 
. . . The Government bind* itself to see that judicial 
and administrative poets, especially thoeo of sub- 
prefects, ore filled wherever possible, by persons, 
belonguig to racial minoritiee and knowing their 
language . . This denationalisation under tho pres¬ 

sure of political, economic or social institutions was 
the real gnevanco of many of tho racial groups 
which made, for example, tho Austro-H ungorton 
Empire It could only be remedied eithor by cutting 
the group out of the Empire and investing it with e 
separate existence (r/. Ireland) or by guaranteeing Us 
rights against the arbitrary powor of a majority ; (fj 
our united, dogged and indexible domuud and the 
accomplished landmark of Lucknow concordat). . . . 
The Magyars form only 20 6 pec cout. of the popula¬ 
tion of Slovakia and before the war held all the 401 
posts in tho higher judiciary and official services 
of Slovakia and 2,150 out of 2,202 posts in courts, 
prisons, schoois and medical departments, but after 
the war (and the Allied policy and League guaranteed) 
they now held only 3,335 officer’s posts in the ontiro 
administration as agamst 9,591 held by Lho Slovak 
population . . .Subjects of tho State belonging to 
racial minorities can freely moke use of thoir national 
language m the Huugariou Parliament as well an in tho 
Local end Provincial bodies end thoir committees ami 
the laws and decrees of Government are to be 
published in tho language of all tho racial minorities 
. , . especially in the ime of their mother tonguo in 
education, os well as m the local admi rust ration and 
the administration of justice . . every citizen 
possesses tho right of safeguarding his nationality 
and of cultivating his national language and customs 
. . . and where specific sums of morv y from public 
funds ill th*’ hmlgrts of State, local or public* authori¬ 
ties. are to bo devoted to education, religion or 
p hilan thropy a due ah are in tho use and enjoyment of 
such funds .-hall be secured to such nunu» die* • . . 
Polish nationals who belong to ruci.J, religious nr 
linguistic minorities shall enjoy tho jvuih- treatment, 
and security io law mid m fact an the othor Polish 
nationals ... In particular they shall have un equal 
nght to istnblish, raftimco and control school* anti 
other educational establishments. Poland will 
provide . . . adequate facilities for ensuring that in 
pr imar y Schools the instruction shall be given to tJic 
children of such Polish nationals through the medium 
of their own language.” Lord Bryn* informs us, 
not about the new *tutne hut about llm ancient 
and truly democratic Swiss Republic that though in 
nenrb' ev.rr*’ cent**n rwrwi.mrjww ,,f mn.rtriria* (ind 
their way to the Executive Council, still in ordor to 
assure the represent at ion of minorities, *-e\ end rantons 
Jiavo adopted tho system of proportional representa¬ 
tion, for everybody fools that each important, section 
should have its spokesman and its share <>i office . . . 
and in the Federal Executive Council custom pre¬ 
scribes that ono councillor shtill always como from 


the French speaking canton of Vaud . . . one taken 
from a Roman Catholic canton and ono from tho 
Indian speaking Ticino.” In this way all the locos 
and roligions of Switzerland are represented. Tho 
" Italian Swiss fonn only 5 ]>er cent., yet in order to 
win thoir confidence tho Swiss Government publish 
all its Government documents in threo languages— 
Italian, French find Gorman.” He that runs may road 
tho paialloli m between Muslim demands and each of 
these minority rights even amongst peoples similar in 
habits, customs, civilisations, economic and political 
organisation* and even spiritual development. As 
this parallelism is un object lesson in itsolf. we will 
not further labour tho point that the protection of 
minority rights and communal representation (not 
only in legislatures but also on the even more impor¬ 
tant local bodies, in tho cabinets and services, in 
the University and Schools and in all political and 
administrative ugoncioe, Boards and Committee*;} is 
not a new or an intrinsically suspect political agency ; 
but has been recognised from olden times and by the 
now League of Nations anil Alliee Conferences to bo 
the only agency for securing confidsnce in the 
Governmental and national authorities and that the 
very knowledge of their statutory existence does 
much to prevent the necoesity of thaoe clauses being 
blatantly enforced. As to the detailed application and 
measure of theso safeguards we propose to deal with 
these under separate heads. 

Ono essential point, liowover, we wish to inaUo 
quite clear, these aafeguanls and constitutional 
guarantees of communal representation and fair play 
must form an organic part of the now constitution, 
just as they do in tho caso of the League of Nations 
and other guarantee* which can be changed only 
” with the consent ” of tho guarantor League or 
Parliament. The great powers in thoir Treaty with 
Poland laid down : ” Poland undertakes that tho 

stipulations contained in the Articles 2-6 (re rights 
of minorities) shall bo recognised aa fundamental 
laws; and thut no law, regulation or official order 
or action Hhall conflict or interfere with these stipuln 
tione nor prevail over them.” The French in Canada 
have secured certain rights by tho British North 
America Act of 1807. “In October, 1927, at a 
Conference of the Provinces of Canada it wax pro¬ 
posed thut the Dominion Parliament ihould be 
invested with the power to amend tho constitution 
in 1867. Tho French minority refused its assent, uud 
the project fell through.” This quotation is significant 
in View of tho fact that ” tho (btlerenco between tho 
two races were not oue of party or principles only . . 
but with exceptions wluch provo tho rule all tho 
British were on one side and all Canadians (French) 
were on tho other,” as we are assured by W. P. M. 
Kennedy in his ” Documents of the Canadian 
Constitution,” Aftor this wo tail to see the logic 
or politicul wisdom of the Government of India in 
thoir Despatch ot 1919 rejecting ” as wholly unwork¬ 
able tho provision thut proposals affecting tho 
interests {piivuimably oven if fundamental) of other 
communities (? omission) only with tlio absent of u Imgo 
majority of tho community affected.” Nor aro tho 
etolHirate a yr*or t arguments of Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Cholmsiord at all convincing on this point m view of 
tho fact tlult they confined their analogies and 
reasonings to n country like Britain which has long 
forgotten its Simkosponun days of social and adminis¬ 
trative tyrnnruuM over the Jows, and whore solidarity 
ot interests and purposes, a-s woll as insular geographi 
cal position makes it imp alible for political institu¬ 
tions to develop out of communal origins. Surely 
tho Lucknmv Pact- falls far short of the Canadian 
or LcmruO of XnitoiiB ptm cdonts when it provides 
" that no bill »*r iniy cause tliereof, nor a resolution 
intriKluccd by u non-official member affecting one or 
the other cum.uuruty, wJnth is to be determined by 
tho members ol that commiuiity in the Legislative 
Council conomed, shall Lie proceeded with, if tliroe- 
fourtlis of tho members of that oominanity in the 
particular Council, Imp. rial or Provincial, oppose 
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tl* Bill or any olausu thereof or the resolution" embezzling public money) originally m-;..; l» v a Hindu 
*ruU provision oppeorod *v reasonable, even to the Senior Magistrate, the Honour.;?'V Air. V M . 

loadors, that they have a ways supjHjrted it plieraon unhesitatingly obsorv d : " ViV. 

after haviutf evolvod it m cordial co-operation with plorablo is it that .owing to th-' hut. :h i4r ‘ u 
tii« Muslimleaders at tlw Lucknow concordat. Even was of one community and the ; I oitic-r* - 
t, jT A Morloy had to modify hi* viowb on the fund a- the Hoad Clerk were of another. mumd tiavv'ui- 

MHmtnl nature of such safeguards, and wrote in warf recklessly imparted to the -j.. v : /ua! thereupon 
11 - rtc/amiscencea : " It « better to compromise so many Government clerks and p< r>u.:, n\\ Nd.-mbm* 

tliiui to extinguish the righto of nationalities, when to the community of the accu.. d, <-t>u i tu-dlv p.,-. 

in'** boeod on so fundamental a principle as jured themselves without scrupl;* ii- >rt I if tj K , 
uitoohmubt 10 a religious ideal or so innate a feeling egregiously false and cruel deferev* ...\uivt-d L!;»it i] l( . 
iut I ho seiitimout of nationality; it is not justice to embezzler had made over tho >1 -mev f». ih.< If.- <1 
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..mg tuiis winch the otherwise unimpeachable transitional 
process nf separate electorate ha? been tried </ut in 
India; tliiLS putting further back tho happy day 
when “ nt*;ossity of its enforcement ” may be 
provontoil by spontaneous confidenoo. In apite of 
14 tho weighty concensus of opinion ” since tho clays 
of Duffer in and Lai usdowne, separate electorates did 
not exist, before 1000, when, however, it was introduced 
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SELECTIONS STROM MEMORANDA AND ORAL EVIDENCE BY NON-OFFICIALS (PART 1 .). 4/tt 


Memorandum submitted by Bihar and Orissa Muslim Aasocxaxion. ’• [ Continued. 


of separate electorates was adopted in the minority 
provinces and the same also extended to tho two 
majority provincos. But still separate election waa 
confined to the seats for the Local Council, Assembly 
and tho Council of State, and did not extend to 
local bodice or the so-called mixed constituencies. 
The result has boon that communal pressure has 
failed to be relieved in higher political spheres, 
while communal tension was being accentuated by 
the hysterical and suicidal majority actions and 
elections in the growingly rich, powerful and wido 
awake local bodies. This danger became so imminent 
that an 86 por cent. Hindu majority in tho U. P. 
Council spontaneously introduced separate election 
in tho District Boards elections; with tho result 
that even Mr. Chintamani says “ separate electorates 
to District Boards had removed one cause of friction.” 

Similar removal of friction, in Munioipal, District 
and Local Boards is tho most urgent problem all 
over Urban and Rural India; and we will soon 
demonstrate this unanswerably with facts and figures 
about the local bodies of Bihar and Orissa. It is 
worse than futile to have separate electorates in 
higher legislatures if it be not also introduced in the 
lower training grounds where really self-government 
is actual and operative in the everyday political, 
educational, sanitary and economic life of the mosses 
of Indian population. The present position is 
anomalous and inter-communally fraught with 
dangers which have only just begun to become 
apparent in thoir lurid nakedness. Nor has "there 
been such a development of unity of purpose and 
identity of interest or such improvement of political 
relations ” as to justify the removal of the separate 
electorate altogether. The only logical and safe 
alternative, therefore, is to give this system a 
thorough, fair and unfettered trial right through 
the whole gamut of our representative and adminis¬ 
trative institutions. 

Separate electorates seem, for the present, the only 
form of protection for Indian minorities, scattered 
over largo areas aggregating 18 lacs of square miles, 
and differing widely in quality and quantity of 
intelligence, discipline and economic and politics! 
organisation. Examples of virtual exclusion 4 of 
Muslims in all mixed constituencies, as already 
pointed out, and in all local bodies where joint 
electorates prevail merely point this moral. If to 
quote again' from tho Southborough Report backed 
by subsequent Parliamentary sanctification, thoy 
secured this “ even perhaps at the cost of disregard 
of sound constitutional forms." If ‘‘Reservation 
(of seats in mixed electorates) is not acceptable to 
non-Brahmins because they mistrust candidates in 
whose election Brahmins would take part, however 
limited may be their number of votes," if the 
astute “ organised ’’ Mahratfcea, who, aecordh\g to 
the South borough Committee, ** number five millions 
as against 14 millions other Hindus and possess 
. predominant voting strength in tho five districts ” 
whore they abound, have claimed and got separate 
electorate in spilo of the Francliise Committees 
unequivocal and strong protest, what chance then 
is thoro, under conditions already indicated, that 
Muslims who are not in a 22/1 majority but 10/1 
minority in Bihar and Orissa and who eat, think, 
worship and live differently, will not “ mistrust ” 
co-religionist puppets who will be put up os creatures 
of the landlords, money lenders, lawyers and politi¬ 
cians of an aggressive aud overwhelming majority 
community f We have no desire to bo hard on our 
black sheep, who are under such cruel domination 
and will not show up such individual cases which 
nre A.h-es'ly fe.rri!Ln Municipal Dint riot and Lccai 
Boards, whorevor joint elections prevail in minority 
and oven majority provinces with 1 liiulu domination. 

Separate elections for the Peers exists and has 
existed for centuries in at least the Upper Chamber 
of tho Mother of Parliaments. It existed in Austria- 
Hungary, in Cyprus and in Palestine. Wo fail, 


therefore, to sea tho honesty of political wisdom 
of the tirades that aro indulged against it by Majority 
Hindoos, who, however, claim 50 per cent, and secure 
33} per cent, representation in the Police of a would-be 
Provinco, where thoy will lie in a minority of 3 per cent. 
Nor do we seo why Lord Olivier, himself a Peer of 
the Realm, should lose his customary clarity of 
thought and generosity of sympathies and “despair 
for a constitution resting on the disastrous expedient 
of communal representation aggravated and intensified 
hy communal jealousies and hostilities ” (which the 
Lucknow Pact and tho separate electorates of U. P. 
District Boards have boon authentically admitted 
to liave largely composed already). That Indian 
Muslims do " have a case " was admitted in f923 
by the Leader of the Assembly, Sir M. Hailey, when 
he said: ‘‘‘Howover much some of us may desire 
to see the end of communal representation (through 
separate electorates) tho history of the past three 
years has shown us that India at large is not yet 
ready to abandon it. There may come a time when 
education and social advancement will secure that 
result, when all such difference will be lost in the 
larger sentiment of nationality or social service 
But that time is not yet.” 

W© hava already quoted tho authority of all 
successive Secretaries of State, Viceroys and Com. 
miseioners to establish the fact that, in minority 
Provinces, Muslims should get an allotment of scats 
much “ in excess of their numerical and mathematical 
strength" in order to make thoir representation 
effective by “ making them feol that they aro not 
overwhelmed." In the " accomplished landmark " 
of Lucknow Pact Hindu leaders have admitted that 
an effective minority can do them no harm, while it 
secures the permanent goodwill and confidence of 
their Muslim compatriots. The 25 j>er cent., of 
seats in all legislatures allotted to Muslima in Bihar 
and Orissa by them has been, inviolably uphold by 
the Franchise Committee, Government of India 
Despatch. Parliamentary Joint Committee and 
embodied in the Reforms Aot. This 25 per cent, 
also approximates to the more scientific dissent 
minute allotment of bir VV. Vincent when ho said 
that “ the strength of Muslim interests in Bihar and 
Orissa, U.P. and Bombay calls for some further 
moderate adjustment (from what the Committee 
and tho D**spntch had conceded). , . . Some 

special constituencies (like Indian commerce, land¬ 
holders, University, etc.) cannot be suitably sub¬ 
divided on a communal basis and in these it enn 
be expected that non-Moharamadan interests will 
predominate. ... (I would, therefore,) where 
Mohammedans are in a majority let. them get 
representation in that proportion and where thrv 
are at their weakest lot us double that- proportion.” 

After this it is unnecessary for us to add anything 
beyond our rightful claim that; (1) Muslims in Bihar 
and Orissa should be guaranteed (in the new “ con¬ 
stitution ") representation by separate electoral 
rolls at tho fixed ratio of 25 per cent, of the total 
number of scats in all legislatures; (2) that they 
should he allotted the same representation in ell 
local bodies except in Chota Nagpur and Orissa 
where their “ preportions may bo doubled ” as 
there, their percentage ranges from 1.7 to 8 per cent, 
in rural areas; (3) that areas of constituencies, 
qualification for franchise and seats should be 
scientifically readjusted to suit this ratio in refercnce- 
to Muslim electors ; and (4) that ‘‘no law, regulation 
or official action shall prevail against]’ thus fixed 
allotment. Lot us give a fair, conscientious and 
whole-hearted trial to this system as it is tho only 
salvation for political India till we ecain (and on a 
more permanent ami intrinsic footing) restore the 
mutual confidence anti affection and tho consequent 
administrative facilities of the short-lived and artificial 
Rapproehment days of J9ISh-20. 

A general point wo would make about the legis¬ 
latures and especially about Provincial legislatures. 
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INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION. 


Mjucobanduk submitted by Bihab axd Vrsuw A<-i»~i ation. 


before we begin our specific requests and demands 
about them, is to urge Government members not 
. to be bo nervous or procrastinating about answering 
questions and supplying information and figures 
called for. This has been one of the greatest stumbling 
blocks in the way of popularity of the Councils and 
of the birth of a tradition of sobriety and responsibility 
among the Councillors. We admit that with “no 
powers of initiative" members and eapooinlly 
minority members, may be inclined to lot off energy 
and relieve their depression at majority dominance 
by asking too many questions. But this is merely 
natural and will soon work off; unless resentment is 
courtod by lack of patience and taot on the part 
of those who sign every official letter as “ our obedient 
servants ” and have actually got a glorious tradition 
of “Service ” to be proud of. For'instance, in the 
writing of this memorandum, extreme difficulty was, 
experienced in wading through a mass of barren 
questions in local Council on points of Muslim 
representation, enlargement of responsibility of public 
bodies and workers, etc. We know this is a difficult 
subject to lay down specifio constitutional clauses 
about. But equally have we watched its baneful 
effects in Council, Press and public in unduly and 
undeservedly discrediting Reformed legislatures; 
so we insist on the constitution makers to end or 
at least mend this state of affairs. For instance, 
there might be great difficulty in securing good 
debaters and tactful and helpful Government 
-representatives among officers who have for years 
specialised in field, file or “ expert ** work; and the 
growing volume of Council work may be a serious 
hindrance to overworked Secretaries and Heads of 
Departments. In that case, it might help rincieney 
to relieve these officials of Council duties and select, 
or train a separate set of officers to pre-nt the 
Government views of one or several departments 
and to supply information with respect to them ami 
take part in debates and even carry on propaganda 
for popularising Government generally and Govern¬ 
ment policies in speoifio matters by mixing fixvly 
j and intimately with the Indian leaders of thought 
and politics in and outside the Councils. Also, the 
Ministers must have Parliamentary Secretaries m 
do the routine part of these duties for them end leave.- 
them.time and peace of. mind to conduct the l/it.-in 
important piloting; of serious measures in Council 
and to cany on their.important and heavy .normal 
administrative duties. Then alone will disappear 
all complaints of hindering rather than helping by 
Government replies, or of inefficient or snappidi 
budget and Money Bill speeches. Nor will,exuberant 
junior secretaries feel any necessity to repeat warring: 
in loud ohorus to bring impatient or inexp'-riomvd 
Councillors to thoir senses, as if arrogating t<' them¬ 
selves the powers of tho Speakers of the Indian 
Parliaments- All these are not “minor pir.r:." 
but really major irritants. Safeguards should be 
made for adequate representation of Muslim interest 
in the Cabinet by Statutory provision. Also, in view 
of the political power residing in the will of mathe¬ 
matical majorities in legislatures, would ask for 
grant of some special power, to be used only in 
exceptional cases, to enable the Governor to sayo 
the situation when a majority makes a dead set to 
oust a conscientious minority community Minister 
or create a deadlock in departments under his charge, 
or to hastily reject measures brought forward by 
him or to exasperate his community by private 
bills affecting it adversely in fundamental matters. 
Apart from this we would ask far withdrawal of all 
initiative powers on the part of the Governor, and 
especially so in the case of money matters and legis¬ 
lative resolutions. We consider the checking effect 
of the Viceroy’s assent quite enough in the Assembly 
on the analogy of similar assent and signature of 
tho -Emperor, whose Vicc-rogent he is, for measures 
passed by both Houses of Parliament. In the onsc 
of Provincial Legislatures there may bo the further 
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Council we would suggest tl-t: uiurher of su*-h ol}]t:ia!i 
>.) bn is, rorr- .-pending to lii** number main 

di.-imriinenls nnibn- i he Local will 

n<>; rji'-i-ify i !'-t* d-j aiMneitis \i> p-.-esuiit c it uteri, 

h it ;.'i be *. mffie nr rn-t:ronp 

1-1 lV-r C« • v-pre.-.ii :i pur; after 


Regerding bicameralism and federalibm, opinion^a^* 
is veering round in ita favour among MuslimaASflMjB-'c 
other minority comm uni ties as a further and eflectfyqfi^ 1 
chock on hasty or majority or extremistic legisIvkHrafri; 
by the greatly enlarged legislatures.' We'think '.t haw fey -* 
Musbms would not be opposed to bicameralism'dyejjtf^J. 1 
jin the Provinces if (1) thereby tho conservative- 
"over-orthodox Hindu, elements were not undu^g^ ^- 
fortified in the power they already possess as majori^^K. ^ 
in the Provincial first chambers; (2) 'fhe land WtM^^V 
and money-lenders who Caro already- dominaOTrt^Sj.■ 
over them are not unduly fortified in' their poIitiOMgf;;.*: 
power; (3) no double representation- ia secured- §6^,' 
these clasBcs as such in both chambers; (4) tSh?'- 
Second Chamber is not- used as an arbitrary 1 or., • ; 
reactionory instrument of normal legislation, but is 
constitutionally limited fiiueLinuuig ««* ** revising • 
senate of wiser, old and more learned law-givers ; and 
(5) it does not jHissess any drastic powers over money 
bills. With these safeguards guaranteed in its 
constitution, wo would welcome a Second Chamber 
in the Bihar and Orissa legislature. 
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Allotment of Seats and Franchise. 


Regarding franchise and numerical strength of legislatures and allotment, of seats in them to Bihar 
and Orissa Muslims it may be helpful if we review the present position in all of thom very brioBy for Bihar 
and Orissa. A few facta and figures will explain the present political and economic local position :— 


Population. 

Area, 

Population 

Urban. 

Population 

Rural 

Rev. 1 

and 

Rts. 

1 

Hindu. 

Moham¬ 
mad ans. 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 



Sq. miles. 



Lacs. 





B. St 0. 

Total 








1923-24 .... 

34,002,189 

83,161 

1,374,705 

32,627,424 

238 

8-284% 

! 10-85% 

103,706 

Female 

15,281,315 







28,166,450 

3,090,182 

1,482,551 



i 






Male 


Bihar 

23,380,288 

42,360 

* 964,053 

22,416,235 

177 


— 

— 

— 

Orissa 

4,968,873 

13,736 

174,449 

4,794,424 

34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ch. Nagpur 

6,653,028 

27,065 

236,263 

5,416,765 

26 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Occupation 1921:—Agriculture 81-4 pet oent. Industry 6-6^1 

Trade 3-8 ^AIl mostly rural 
Transport • 8 J 


Administration 3 per cent.. Profession and Arts 7 per cont.. Public Forces 3 per cent, Domeetic Service 
15 per cent., living on Incomes 2 per cent., I^pfficiontly described 3-6 per cent. 

In literacy :—Hindu Males 1/10, Hindu Females 1/400; Muslim Males 1/18 per cent., Muslim Females 
1/189 (as ]>er Government Education Department Records). 

In Education 1924 :—Per 1,000 of Population, 2 Secondary and 21 Primary School Scholars. 


NUMBER OF ELECTORS IN 1928. 
PROVINCIAL COUNCIL. 



Council 
of State. 

Assembly. 

Uksan. 

Patna. 

Tirhut. 

1 

B hagai pore. 

Orissa. 

Ch. Nagpur. 

Muslim ... 

1,970 

7,983 

6,020 ; 

2,892 

3,036 , 

X 

X 

Hindus. 

422 

69,360 

17,201 

11,835 

10,032 

5,549 

4,850 

Land-holden ... 

X 

129 

131 

84 

65 

73 

36 




Rurax. 




Patna. 

Tirhut. 

Bhognlpur, 

Orissa. 

Ch. Nagpur. 

Muslim ... 

— 

— 

6,817 

5,670 

10,961 

1,331 

[ 5,423 

Hindus. 

— 

— 

98,035 

30,204 

43,825 

47,695 

1 65,667 


European 1,959, University 795, Planters 50, Mining Indians 19, and Europeans 117. 


Total Votes Pollod {vide Secretary of State’s Report Figures 192o-2G). 




1 

Assembly, 

Local Council. 



Urban, 

Rural, 

Non-Muhammadan . 

OOft/ 

/U 

79% 

59-1% 

52-3% 

01-2% 

49-4% 

fU.po/ 

62-5% 


a 2540 H h 
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INDIAN STATUTOllY COMMISSION. 


Case of Bihar, and Orissa Muslim Association. [Continvtd. 


T)ie Indian CounciLs Act of 1009 fixed maximum 
number of seats as :— 

India Council 60, B. & O. Council 50, out of which 
in the Indian .Legislative Council On 4-11-1912 there 
wero officials 27, non-officials 33, of whom 27 were 
elected, B. & O. electing 1, Council 1 and land-holders 1. 
In Provincial Council on 21-9-1912 there were 19 
nominated (of whom not more than 15 officials) and 
21 Elected, of whom Muslims 4 and mixed constituen¬ 
cies of Municipalities, 5, District Board 6 , land¬ 
holders 5, Mining 1, and Planting I. 

The Franchise Committee in 1919 proposed 20 out 
of SO elected seats in the Assembly for Muslim and the 
Fifth Despatch 18 out of 7 8 . And in the Local Councils 
the Committee proposed allotment of 20 seats in 
B. <& O., 53 in Bengal ami 55 in tho Punjab, 24 in U.P., 
28 in Bombay, 12 in Madras and 9 in C.P. The 
actual constitution of tho B. & O. Council is now 103 
total, of whom 27 are nominated and 76 elected. Of 
the nominated not more than 18 are to be officials 
(including 2 Executive Mombers) and for speoial 
classes and interests shall be nominated: Aborigines 2 , 
Depressed classes 2, Industries 1, Bengali settlers 1, 
Anglo Indian 1, Indian Christians 1 , and labour 1, 
of the Elected Muslims 18 (Rural 15, Urban 3), Non- 
Muslims 48 (Rural 42 and Urban 6 ), Land-holders 5, 
Planters 1, European Mining 1, Indian Mining 1 , 
University 1 , and European residents 1. 

In the present Assembly B. J t O. has 12 seats, of 
whom Muslims get 3, Non-Muslims 8 and Land¬ 
holders 1 . In the present Council of State B. & O. 
Muslims get 1 Beat and non-Muslims 2 seats, plus 1 
extra seat alternate elections. The above figures 
show that B. & O. Muslims are getting (as they must 
continue to get) 25 per cent, elected B. & O. seats in 
the Council of State and the Assembly; but 1 seat 
less than 25 per cent- in the Provincial Council. 
That tho populations of Orissa and Chota Nagpur are 
only about one-fifth and land revenue one-eighth 
each of Bihar proper, though the area is about one 
third and half of Bihar respectively. That the uj l :.i. 

, population is only ono-twenty-third that of mr.;l, 
but the unfranohised electors given to urban an.-ns is 
about ono-fifth that of rural, which is abour four ru,l 
a half times .in excess; and the nunfter of Uri. in 
seats one-fifth and one-soventh of rural for Mudims 
and non-Muslims. That literate males are II tinu-s 
ns many as illiterates, and literate females 15*1 tu; 
as many as illiterates. But that proport mm.'i. 
Muslim male literates are about equal to Hindi:.--, fun 
Muslim females over double of Hindus. That M 
lima have shown a far greater keenness in ekefinl¬ 
and polled about 20 per cent, more votes in I'tb:::: 
and 3 per cent, more in Rural areas in elections i.. i h- 
last Provincial Council, and about 14 per cen: uu.i 
G per cent, more in the Assembly and Council v.: 
State respectively. And that an overwhelming 82 
per cent, of the population depends directly on 
agriculture (and a very largo per cent, of those in 
industry and trade are also really dependent on 
agriculture) and are rural in their habits and pursuits. 

The Bihar and Orissa Muslims therefore demand : 
That thoy should bo constitutionally guaranteed 25 
per cent, of the elected B. &. O. seats in the Council 
of State a: • of the total B. and O. seats in tho 
Assembly, ui both of which 30 per cent, seats 
should be reserved for Muhammadan* as argued out 
by Sir \V. Vincent in the Fifth Despatch on tho 
Joint Report. Of the total seats in the Provincial 
Council and in the Local Second Chamber, if one is 
established, they demand fully 25 per cent. The 
ground* for this claim we liave already fully estab¬ 
lished, eg., inadequacy of mathematical minority 
and impossibility almost of getting election ti trough 
any mixed constituency. Wo may further atato that 
tho democratic traditions of Islam, tho growing 
literacy of Muslim mules and still inure so of Muslim 
females, and the keenness Muslims have already 
shown in their communal electorates, where they 
exist as much as their practical disfranohisment in 


joint ones, all justify the above claim of B. and 0. 
Mussalmans. 


They should also get the same proportions in all 
the Committees, Sub committees and Advisory' and 
other Boards established in these legislatures and 
their deputations and representatives chosen from 
them for Indian and Foreign Leagues Conferences, 
etc. 

They should get statutory protection in the matter 
and fundamental legislation affecting their community 
as indicated in the Lucknow pact and safeguards for 
their Ministers as suggested in this note. 

Council of State— Thoy would like to see the 
franchise for the Council of State broadened and that 
Chamber to. be reconstituted on a proper revising 
Chamber basis, instead of hoing used, as it now is, as a 
normal agency for pushing through and even initiating 
whatever tho Government considers essential legisla¬ 
tion. Tho power of initiating any legislation should 
bo withdrawn, as also power over any money bills 
accepted or passed by the First Chamber, They- 
would, however, allow, say, 25 per cent, of the seats in 
this Second Chamber to be reserved for official and 
nominated members in order to advise the Senate 
and even actively guide in the revisory proceedings. 
Apart from this the only checks on hasty or refractory 
legislation or action on the part of the First Chamber 
should be possessed as indicated by the Viceroy. 

They would therefore also insist that high property. ’ 
qualification alone be not insisted on, but that a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the electors be on an educa¬ 
tional and age basis—say graduates and renowned 
Pandits and Ulemas. *•,-. 


The election should be direct, as at present, and" 
the franchise qualifications and number of seats be; 
roughly the same as for the present Assembly.. >• -if ■ 

A Mem big .—The desire that the qualifi cationa^ f ^ 
voting and standing for the Assembly shouhLTi * 
mediately be made the same as for the local Comic 

U"W: b'. L (hat graduates mid Pandits and MsuiTavis“ 
i f r.'so H'i'ird to the ro> is. mi/iJ-a* < f scat* 

be increased to a little m. re :hnu i.V pusent 
«J elected splits in all t>'<- local Councils; and 


• a use: 

niily to b- made 

pun iy 

IMS vU rti 

•.oi.ody. 

I’hut i 

»s powers over 

money 

b: 11;, jinri 

budgets be 

)!. s-.ib 

i< i l only to the 

Virei '.'i 

.Veto. 

but llmfc'u 

i's-urc 

passed in two ; 

»u«-cc:---i 

■» As*ci 

uMlii'S shall 

•oiMe i 

nr. Act. In till 

iit mat 

L.VI3 its 

pri'ceerlin • 

•UM \r. 

; subject only to 

iiuifiru 

uition bv 

the Second 

’.uiljct- 

tm ! the Veto o 

r mcmmi 

Mic if ; 

be Viceroy, 

• pi ill 

of legirdfltio 

li i iC« • ' 

■til* t'linci 

i! .y comnni- 

1 but 3 

lo per cent-. of > 

i—-: s be 

allot l'd 

to Muslim" 

l , u - 

i:i; Mull if tlil* 


1«* 

alb. feed to 

.U..I 1* 

. sub division, s* 1 

' iiiii;-. . 

2.7 per .!• 

m. os these 


scats to Bihar and Orissa Muslims. iMteit 

That the number of seats allotted to landlordffjbSfP'* 
drastically ieduced in tho Assembly in view 
facts that they possess special representation,ih^tKb; 
Second Chamber. Landlords and European Intfflrtg&v . 
may continue to hold the same number of sea|je(t^C - 
the enlarged Assembly as they hold now, bu 6 ..t£b 0 &<i ‘ 
held by Indian Commerce and ’ Sikhs ahonld^ bh- 
'proportionately increased with increase of perwt&nal. 
Further, that one seat each be allotted to Indian 
representatives from each of the cities of Delhi, 
Cawnpure, Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Madraa^aml" 
Karachi. Non-Brahmins. Depressed Classes, Anglo- 
Indians, Labour Industries, Mining and Universities 
should also get some fair representation by separate 
or joint electorates,.according os thoy desire. 


IaicoI Council. —(a) In the Local Council the 
iYiuicwiV- should be cn a universe! h«c»* p tbv» 
alone will level up the representation of Urhan and 
Rural a reus and give some measure of ultimate fair 
play to the 82 per cent, agriculturists. 

(/;) If, however, this franchise be considered too 
brand for Indio at present, we would still suggest 
adult suffrage in all towns : because in no country, not 
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oven in England, has literacy been absolutely univer¬ 
sal before universal adult suffrage was introduced; 
and the training already given in corporate existence 
in Urban areas should be a sufficient guarantee of 
eloctivo efficiency. In rural areas, however, for the 
next ten years only the franchise qualifications may 
continue the same as at present for District and Local 
Board elections, with Huch modifications ns nre found 
inevitable on enquiry or are needed to effectively 
enfranchise the ogricult iristn, the cottage industrial¬ 
ists, the rural traders and the labourers. 

Bihar and Orissa Muslims would not object to 
introduction of bicameralism in Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, provided it be on: (1) Similar conditions 
regarding powers, etc., as laid down for the Central 
Upper Chamber, (2) that landed seats are in that 
case reduced in the First Chambers and educational 
qualification amply recognised, and (3) 33 per cent, 
of seats are reserved for Muslims merely to nerve as a 
further revisory and checking influence on hasty or 
provocative communal legislation against minority 
communities. / 

We demand that election to both Local Chambers 
be direct in all cases, that residential qualifications 
bo only insisted upon for the whole Province and not 
for^hch constituency, and that the Council and 
Second Chamber, the Committees, Boards, deputa¬ 
tions and representations from them be on a purely 
elective basis within 25 por cent, reservation for 
Muslims and adequate representation for depressed 
classes only. 

The number of seats in the Local Second Chamber 
should be one-quarter of that, of the First Chamber, 
and that in the Council proper (the First Chamber) 
on a basis of 1 lac of the total population to each 
seat in the general constituencies, and in special and 
comnnmal constituencies on a ratio tallying with the 
proportion between the number of seats allotted and 
the number of electors in that constituency. 

The Service *.—In no country in the world are the 
services as important an agency of public good as 
tiiey are in India. Nowhore are tho public servants, 
under the Government, as well as local bodies, so 
almost exclusively looked up to for guidance, for 
control and for active help as in Indio. Now to 
modern political organisation, India still affords 
unique opportunities to the public servants of con¬ 
tributing to the growth, the prosperity, the peace 
and the happiness of the masses as much of the 
classes. No other agency is here in such intimate 
living contact with the masses and has such an over¬ 
whelming share in the shaping and control of their 
destiny. For good or for evil, the services have, ever 
since the uprooting of indigenous self-governing in¬ 
stitutions 2 or 3 centuries ago, directed and controlled 
the nation’s destiny and executed its policies almost 
exclusively. And for another quarter of a century 
at least wilt this continue to be so, while India 
laboriously and with many a lapse and travail 
accustoms herself to those new and modem machin¬ 
eries of Swaraj which are being fast evolved or im¬ 
ported. 

The struggle and the bitterness about representa¬ 
tion of the different communities in the .sei vices has 
thus a very much deeper meaning and a nobler 
significance than merely that of ” loaves and fishes." 
Whatever tho ostensible “ constitution ” or policy 
established, a very great deal does, and for decades to 
come must, depend on how and who directs and 
operates it in actual working. The administration 
may constitute only 3 per cent, and 1.48 per cent, of 
tho populations of Bihar aiul of India respectively, 
hut it is bemuse they aro virt ual Direct ora of the 
Nation’s destiny that Britons mid Indians, Hindus 
and Muslims, aro competing so eagerly for their due 
or undue shares in it. Whatever .sale or inise issues 
and war cries or false alarms may bo raised in tho 
battle thus joined, the plain issue remains the same; 

“ and the Reforms have, by bringing India face to 
face with problems of self-government, precipitated 
the struggle for powers and emoluments of office and. 


in foot, for control of the entire machinery of Govern¬ 
ment,” as says “ India in 1920-27.” As there is more 
and more of withdrawal by a dbjJodgable Bureaucracy, 
as more and more people now to power and respon¬ 
sible politics come into foirnal sway, the more will tho 
experience and training, the technical skill and 
administrative efficiency, of officers be effectively 
used and bo valued. As we approximate more to 
self-government, tho more will tho influence of these 
guides, philosophers and friends of the public bodies 
and loaders increase in the first instance; and the 
more will there be action and reaction of opinion and 
actions public and official. 

It is by way of recognition of those factors in present 
and recent politics that the Lee Commission has 
emphasised the need for Indianisatioa of the Services 
and aa a present ideal, fixed the percentage of Indians 
in the Superior Services at 50 por cent, in the I.C.S., 
50 per cent, in Police, 75 per cent, in Forest, <30 per 
cent, in Irrigation, 50 per cent, in Customs, 75 per 
cent, in Telegraph and 75 per cent, in Railways. In 
actual working out, however, and beoause of refusal 
to fix a higher ratio of immediate recruitments, these 
percentages are nowhere like established. Government 
of India had to admit in 1924 that the percentage of 
Indians in the Superior Services under it was 20 per 
cent, for Hindus and 2 • 9 per cent, for Muslims. The 
Commission, however, grievously failed to carry this 
policy of fixation of ratios to its logical conclusion; 
and omitted to fix similar definite ratio also between 
the Hindus and Muslims and any other minority 
communities sufficiently important in any province. 
That this fixation is even more important called for 
and salutary is proved undeniably by unfortunate 
incidents and positions in the different services. 

If such is the position while a centralised Bureau¬ 
cracy still reigns supreme, how much more will it be 
so under Indjanised and Belf-govorning conditions, 
when the present checks are removed ami ” the 
powerful central idea of Government by majority ” 
comos into full operation. Unless a fixed, frank and 
uncompromising ratio is mutually settled between at 
least the two communities who aspire to Indian self- 
Government, and accepted and legalised bv Govern¬ 
ment orders and enactments, not only will constant 
bickerings soil our records of Self-Government but, the 
greatest of all human tyrannies will reign supreme in 
India; tho tyranny of a people over a people under 
unmitigated and disorganised democracy. Policies, 
however generous and humane or progressive will bo 
executed exclusively for the bonefit and to perpetuate 
the monopolies of the majority communities by tho 
preponderantly Hindu officens. and their actions will 
be confirmed by Hindu Ministers. Councils, Chairmen 
of Loot-1 Bodies. Any remedial measures will be 
immediately whittled down and rendered nupatoiy, 
anti India will become a sorry spectacle of a Hindu 
oligarchy. 

Tim Muslims of Bihar and Orissa demand that they 
should get 33 per cent, of all posts under Government, 
University anti all local bodies (except in Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur where their duo proportion is to be 
doubled us already stated). 

Tho present position in Bihar and Orissa is far 
from satisfactory, either in gazetted or non-gazetted 
and lower services. On the 1st January, 1928, there 
was not a single Muslim officer on tho Bench of the 
High Court, or the Superior Services in Medical 
Departments. The total percentage of Muslim in all 
the five superior servicos was 3 per cent, agaiiut 
Hindus, 22 per cent, and Europoana and Anglo- 
Indians 75 per cent. In tho gazetted services of 
all tho 18 or 19 departments of the Province. Muslims 
were 1G per cent, to HinduB 64 per cent., and Euro¬ 
peans 20 per cent.; Muslims having poorest represen¬ 
ted ion in the Imperial (ft to 54 Hindus), subordinate 
examinations (37 to 113), education (26 to 152), 
medical (14 to 104) and public health (4 to 30) as 
against, the Hindus. In the Upper and Lower 
Division of Secretariat Muslims aro outnumbered 
t> to 1 by non-Muslims (of whole and overwhelming 
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majority are Hindus and Kayoeths). Total for both 
divisions is 68 Muslims against 332 non-Muslima. The 
worst tlisproportion for Muslims is in tho Irrigation, 
Civil Hospital and P.W.D. (Drawing Section) whore 
thoy ore 1 in each as against 18, 20 and 12 respectively 
of npn-Mufdims; and in the Departments of Education 
(4 to 23), Public Instruction (6 to 31), Excise (2 to 16), 
Industry (3 to 8) and P.W.D. (Goners!) (5 to 28). 

The position in the other lower services of the 
Departments and District and Divisional and sub- 
Divisional Headquarters can be well imagined. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, os Home Member, laid it 
down in 1923 by public declaration that it was 
“ the definite policy of the Government of India to 
prevent the preponderance of any community, caste 
or creed in the services under it.*’ Local Govern¬ 
ments followed up this salutary lead ; and the Bengal 
Government in 1925 laid down by order of Governor- 
in-Council that in 46 per cent, vacancies filled by direct 
recruitment, Government reserves the right to appoint 
Mohoznmadans alone provided they possessed the 
minimum qualifications or secure only the qualifying 
marks in competitive tests. In the Bengal Secre¬ 
tariat staff 33 per cent, of all vacancies are reserved 
for Muhammadans as the very minimum propor¬ 
tion to be immediately established The Bombay 
Government has made it obligatory in all recruitment 
to give*” a fair proportion to Muslim in the Presidency 
proper and 50 per cent, in Sind.'* The Madras 
Government has 11 accepted the policy of giving 
preference to candidates from communities, which 
have not got a due share of appointments in Fublio 
Service, and accepted the proposal of the Muhamma¬ 
dan Staff Selection Board that in proposing lists of 
candidates suitable for clericnl as well as other appoint¬ 
ments in publio service tho following percentages 
should be adopted as a general rule : Non-Brahmins 
40 per cent., Muslims 20 per cent., Indians 10 per 
cent.. Depressed Classes and others 10 per cent.” 
The U.P. Government notified on 29.S.23 that of the 
“6 vacancies to be filled in the Provincial Executive 
service, 2 shall go to the Muslims." Similar acceptance 
of Sir M. Hailey’s policy has been made by all Local 
Governments, except Bihar and Orissa and Assam 
(where, however, it is now under consideration). 

In the N.W.F. where Hindus represent 3 per cent. 
Lala Lajput Rai led a deputation to the Viceroy 
claiming 50 per cent. Hindu officers and men in the 
police and executive forces and it is believed that the 
Viceroy promised him and is actually giving 30 per 
cent, for Hindus at least in the former service. What 
then is there so disproportionate in the Bihar and 
Orissa 11 per cent. Muslims demanding representation 
at 33 per cent. ? 

Tho Muluimmadans merely want what their 
numerical plus oo minimal importance entitles them 
to; and are entitled to very much more in view of 
the cumulative exploitation of past decades, and 
the greater “ sympathy and protection ” needed by 
tho masses and classes o/ their community economi¬ 
cally and politically. They will certainly not. he 
satisfied with less if their rising generation is to be 
prevented from sowing the seeds of discontent or 


drifting into anarchism and thus starting tho 
reformed administrations and self-governing end 
responsible institut ions ” with a very heavy handicap " 
indeed. t 

jTo prevent this is our most earnest and fervent 
desire. Similar dosire lias been expressed by Govern¬ 
ment, if not carried into effect os much as we have a 
right to claim. And it is a happy augury for New 
India that at least some honourable exceptions 
among our Hindu patriots have full£ realised this 
fact. An aristocrat, a bureaucrat and majority 
community loader like the Maharaja Dliiraj of Burd- 
wan has recently and unequivocally reviewed the 
suggestion made by a Brahmin -Judge of Madras 
that to secure equity, peace and fairplay in India, 
and to help the harmonious evolution and socio¬ 
political functioning of our nationhood, 50 per cent, 
of all posts and of all official and public positions 
in all grades and sections and of service should bo 
reserved for the Muslim Community after providing 
for similar guaranteed representation out of the 
oommon total to other considerable minority com¬ 
munities. After this need we add more than to point 
out that in order to bring up Muslim representation 
to the 55 per cent, prescribed bj r his solemn promise 
to Muslims, the Congress leader, the late Mr. C. R. 
Das, insisted that Muslims should get 100 per cent, 
of immediate recruitment till the above ratio was 
passed. 

Local Bodies .—Far more important than even the 
Legislatures is the growth of seLf-Government and 
nation building through local bodies. If Indian 
politicians and constitution, makers would devoto 
more than the scant attention now paid to these 
bodies they will earn the undying gratitude of the 
90 per cent, poor and disorganised humanity that 
lives in India's 685,665 villages, of the 80 per cent, 
population that depends almost directly on ngricul- 
ture or the, at least, 14 per cent, of cottage indus¬ 
trialists and rural traders and of landless agricultural 
and other labourers whose number has swellctl from 
1 to over 4 crores in the lost three decades. Then 
alone will Parliament and the Political loaders absolve 
themselves from the blame now attaching to them 
that in spite of all tall talk of trusteeship and national 
and social service their efforts at reform and progress 
are almost exclusively focussed on the insignificant 
proportion of population in the administration, 
profession a and arts and the public forces who in 
Bihar and Orissa, for instance, nurabor only 3 per 
cent., 7 per cent, and -3 per cent, respectively. 

Lord Rosebery oven in England complains that 
the obsession of tho best minds of the nation with 
higher politics results in a tragic waste of energy and 
resources and in a dangerous neglect of county 
■ councils and rural organisat ions. How tragic tho 
effect of worse neglect of similar institutions and of 
rural and agriculturists development is in India 
will appear from the following figures allowing the 
tremendous populations and growingly extensive 
public funds aud departments of day-to-day public 
life which .are intimately controlled by local bodies 
in Bihar and Orissa :— 


* 1926-26. 

Total 

No. 

Population 

under 

thora. 

Total 

expenses 

through 

thorn. 

Educational 

expenses 

under 

them. 

Elected 

members. 

Nominated 

members. 

Noa- 

Mohnmma- 
dan Chair¬ 
man. 

Mohamma- 

dnn 

Chairman. 

Municipalities ... 

58 

1,171,003 

40,73.950 

2.75,053 

780 

89 

57 

i 

District Board.'.... 

19 

31.522,111 

l i* 94,629 

m i„„<. 
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SO 
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Local Boards 
Union Bosnia and 

46 

20.336,880 

■Sover 

ill lacs 

408 

120 

45 , 

1 

Committee** ... 

59 

295,409 

1,41,394 

25,693 

31S 

8fi 

Practically 

all. 
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M < mu ifHtiii i.•-! speed nm-hly S per cont. of total 
iticiunis nil 1 1 »• j-t f»ui. <m Public Works, 

:i<» j>i*r .-fin.. «’ii un<-y. n ))'•!• at, on Eatablish- 

:*i. 111. 6 j«••:- rcnl. «n, JJv.'iMr.;;. 7 pf cent, on Water 
■ s, L|jj >ly. [i't ■ vmI. oii Driini.sj.- i :*•< -1 11 per cent, on 
Medie:il iI'liof. '} i*i-y sp ;ifl lb . .‘iS.Olfi/- on school 
1 - ‘iiliiiisy■; ami Ks : ..'lb. Ji't 1 n:;l‘rii:t«r> Education alone. 

A-! i>i I)j>t ri.-i Ilt .ui!-. *»•.• opening of Primary 
••.eluH'is t-'si- with l!ii ]: 1. tll ent declared on 

Js.T.L* I (‘mi. t h**> 'p'-in 1 r. -IIJ illy :!" ■ 6 per cent, on 
1-Mui-ti:i..ti. 1 5■ ’.i" per tvm. <-m S; deal Relief, 43-0 
I'uMi;*. works (-tchuoling-. imd hi &o.), 2*2 per 
in: I-oUltii-huictii. 1 ■ 7 p.'i nr. on Veterinary, 
•01 per cent, on Vaccination and 2-7 per cent, on 
Water Supply. They control 2,292 miles of metalled 
and 14,011 of unmetalled roads and maintain 406 
Dispensaries and 22,791 Schools with 730,300 pupils. 

Union Committees spend 54 thousands on establish¬ 
ment, 19J on Village Roads, 4J on Drinking Water, 
29 on Drainage and Conservancy, \ Dispensaries 
and 16 on Education. 

And yet we find one Chairman each in all the three 
classes of Local Bodies. The number of Muslims 
elected in Municipalities is very low, sinking down to 
1 at Purulia and nil at Puri, but still we find not a 
single Muslim- nominated in 11 Municipalities. 

Regarding District Board elections we find Govern¬ 
ment admitting in 1924 that “Muslims were keenly 
disappointed at the results in which hardly any of 
their candidates were successful,” and in 1927 that 
" their position still further worsened.” In four of 
the^not a single Muslim was elected and in nine 
only one or two out of an average of 25 to 30 elected 
in each of them. The position in Local Boards 
elections was even worse as there was not a single 
Mohammad an in 27 and only one or two in 12 out 
of an average of 10 to 15 elected in each of them. 

This although for instance in District Boards 
election from 1 to 28 Muslims stood for election in 
each of the Boards of Bihar. 

After this we cannot be surprised to find the grievous 
iniquities against Muslims in all distribution of 
publio funds, contracts, employments, educational 
and philanthropic expenditure and establishment of 
Ur^u Schools and Maktabs. Such is the result of 
joint electorate system in the only department of 
self-government in which it exists in Bihar and 
Orissa. In the expenditure by District Boards on 
Middle Vernacular and Primary Schools for instance 
we find only Rs. 60,191'- spent on Urdu Schools and 
Maktabs and Rs. 11,63,472/- on Hindi Schools and 
Patshalas, being 47,192/708,192 in Bih&r proper where 
Muslima are about 13 per cent., 11,381/480,405 in 
Chota Nagpur where they ore 7-5 per cent., 1,618/ 
174,875 in Orissa where they are about 2*5 per cent. 

Again, regarding Cliupra District Board, it was 
stated that when elections were first started 
“ members said that they would open Schools and 
no injustice would l>e done to Muhammadans and the 
election programme of 1924 promised to opon Urdu 
Lower Primary and Upper Primary Schools and 
this hope was emphasised in the 1027 programme; 
but nothing has been so for done, Hindu members 
later said they would give money for Muhammadan 
education when Government. grants-in-aid were 
received, but though {\ iy generous) grants are now 
received nothing is given for furniture for Maktabs 
or buildings for Urdu Schools; while Patshalas are 
being constructed and Hindi and Sanskrit Schools 
established every year. The programme was on 
Urdu School in each Muslim village; bub only one 
School was started in 1925; and a competitive 
Hindi Middle English School was started in close 
proximity supported by powerful Hindus «nd 
8,000/- spent on its buildings. Muslims tiro 
told there are no funds for them and dirty attempts 
aro nmtlo to break up this new School. The Chupra 
Muslims therefore pray that quarter share of Board 
funds should be inviolably given for Muslim educa¬ 
tion, quarter of the mem hors should be Muslims arid 
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Educational Establishment. In one case the Govern¬ 
ment did all it could, to expel from a Board a Hindu 
member who has been actually sentenced to six 
months' rigorous imprisonment, but for a dmi ttedly 
communal reasons this was staunchly and unitedly 
opposed by the overwhelming Hindu majority. For 
specific and national reason we refrain from giving 
actual details of majority high-handedness in passing 
aggressively anti-Muslim regulations and orders 
regarding the slaughterhouses, hawking of beef and 
even mutton. 

Muslim, therefore, demand that the extended and 
growing summary powers given to local bodies should 
be constitutionally subject to the proviso that;— 

1. 25 per cent, of the members be Muslims 
{except- in the Orissa and Chota Nagpur districts 
where Muslim population should be represented 

„ by double its ratio in each area). 

2. That 25 per cent, of all expenditure on 
education should be reserved for Muslims in 
order to help them to make up the leeway of 
years of neglect and after this is made up should 
always bear a fair proportion to their population. 

3. That 33 per cent, of all employees and 
teachers under each body be Muslims. 

4. That all regulations and orders affecting the 
Muslims should be subject to approval of 75 per 
cent, of the Muslim members and the Local 
Government should decide whenever there is any 
dispute as to whether or not any measure falls 
under this category. 

5. If the Chairman is Hindu, the Vice-Chairman 
should be Muslim and on alternate election this 
position be reversed. 

6. That there should bo 33 per ceut. Muslims 
among the auditors employed under the Local 
Fund Audit Act and that all auditors be definitely 
instructed to report on the ear marking and 
actual expenditure of the Muslim share in tlio 
Local Board’s budgets every year. 

Nor are those demands prepoeterous when we find 
the League of Nations insisting as a fundamental 
clause in Czecho-Slovakian Constitution as already 
quoted, that “ specific sums from the budget of Local 
or other public authorities shall be devoted to educa¬ 
tion, religion or philanthropy with a due share in its 
enjoyment secured to such minorities.” 

The Hindu Minister for Local Self-Govcrnmept in 
Bihar and Orissa in announcing the Government’s 
policy On Mr. Naim’s L. S. G. Bill said: ** I fully 
realise the anxiety of tho Muslim community and 
their apprehension that they have no chance of 
representation unless they get separate electorates.” 

That apart, however, from communal lapses and 
such rural neglect as is common to modem world 
such extension of powors and resources to local 
bodies and Government responsibility for facilities 
for much more technical help and educative propa¬ 
ganda is fully deserved, is admitted by the Govern¬ 
ment in its review of the Administration of Municipali¬ 
ties and Local and District Boards in 1921 to 1926. 
It is admitted that in tho last few years “general 
efficiency was higher . . . there has been improve¬ 
ment regarding disposal of audit objections (some 
local bodies) ore improving, good and Bmooth working, 
und others excellent, alter three years' bankruptcy 
and demoralisation and making rapid progress in 
sanitation, conservancy, roads, water supply, markets 
and electric installations, etc. True there are 
exceptions where there ore party factions, neglect, 
apathy and even in rare cases misappropriation and 
lavish remission and dilatory realisations.” But 
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theee ore after all only exceptions that prove the rule for further oduoation. In Pal&m&u, wjiore the 

that Local Self-Government in India 1 a alowly but Moslem population is only 10 per oent., oq^of five 
eurely coming into it* own. Vernacular Middle Schools there is not a single 

Growth of Education .—In the political evolution and Ul ? u Sohool and out of 39 Upper Primary 

progreae of a country educational extension must , Sc L ht *^ « only one Urdu Upper Primary School, 
always play an important part. Without sound which » inadequate for 2,791 Moslem boys receiving 
education the electorate will not bo able to intelli- education in Urdu Maktabe. In Patna, where the 
gently exercise its powers. In order to create an intelli- Moslem population is ODly 10 per cent., out of 17 
g nt electorate, conscious of its powers and roeponsi- Mjddl ® ***??}> is onJ 7 °! ,e Urdu 

bilitiew, it is necessary that the distribution of Middle School. It i* difficult to imagine how one 
facilities for aducation must be adequate to all Urdu Mjddl ° 8oh ?° 1 CAn P rcvide education for 9,330 

communities. Moslem boys who are being educated m Urdu 

So for a* oducation of Mussalmans in this provinco Maktabs. Ln Soron. where the Moslem population 
is concerned, thuy are fairly advanced in collegiate j? > ,ver *7 P er c * nt -» out 24 Vernacular Middle 
and higher education. But in the middlo Btag® the Schools there ana only five Urdu Middle Schools 
proportion of Mnssalmans is very low, the number of and out °* 10* Upper Primary Schools there aro 
Moslem pupils in middle stage being 2,242 or 7-3 on, y fiv ® Urdu Upper Primary Schools and out of 

per cent, of total number of pupils in middle stage. *'342 Lower ^ rimaf y 8cbooU there are only 83 

This is mainly due to the absence of facilities for Urdu Maktabe. This state of aflain colls for serious 
instruction in Urdu in moat middle schools. Out of consideration and how could there be Swaraj or 

591 middle schools there are only 178 which provide responsible Government when elementary privilege* 

Urdu teaching. This nUto of thiiigB must bo remedied of education are withheld from an important section 
and adequate facilities must be provided for Urdu uf the population. Provision should be made for 
teaching in middle school*. adequate facilities in the matt® of Moslem education 

There is great demand among the Moslem pop id a ^ equitable system of grants and granto-in-aid 

tion for primary education as evidenced by the f° r purpoeee of Moslem education be devised, 
increase in the number of recognised Maktabs to Languagt .—Nations and races are always proud 

3,477. The Mafctab is a primary school in. which <md sealous of thrir languages and oi the culture, 

instruction is given in Urdu and in the religious traditions and genius which it enshri nes.- Even in 

principles of Islam. 'These primary institutions are Britain w© find Miss L. George, triumphing with 
very essential for the development of religious instincts her public speeches in Celtic and< the Irish. New.State 
and the growth of Moslem culture. But the number Dail Erivi mm, laying stress on the employees to 
of thoee institutions form a very sad contrast to the patronise the Irish tongue. In Europe we' find 
total number of 27,428 primary schools in the province. Allies Policy crystallised in such clauses of‘the 
The grant to Maktabe was only Ra. 3,19,579 as constitutions given by the of Nations as 

compared with the grant of R*. 50,61,320 to primary “ No restriction ■ball be impoeed on the free - use 
schools as a whole in 1926-27. by any Polish national, of any language.in private 

A reference may be made here as to the needs of intercourse, in commerce, in religion, in the Frees 
various areas in the matter of primary education, or in Publication of any kind or at any public meeting 
In Pumea, where the Moslem population is above ... in the Primary School* the instruction'shall 
40 per cent., out of 12 Middle Schools there is not be given to the children of such Polish nationals 
on© which may offer facilities for Urdu teaching through the medium of their own language: . 

and out of 133 Primary Schools there are only six every citiren po m eseee the right-of safeguardmfrlhia 
Urdu Primary Schools and' out of 1,317 Lower nationality and of cultivating’ his national language 
Primary Schools thero are only 327 Urdu Lower and customs. . v* .' Similar^olacaes • appeoac^m 
Primary Schools. In the Santhal Parganao, where the constitutions of'oil otber^Naw European State* 
the Moslem population is about 25 per oent., out of under, the League^ We have. Already giveri Jbriaf 
seven Middle Schools there is not one providing sketch of the ooratit nt inn in Cohada where the tenacity , 
Urdu teaching and out of 68 Upper Primary School* of the French specially since 1857 was si last i efl Juried 
there is not a single Urdu Primary Sohool and out hi 1857 by full Statutory recognition cf tbear Irmgfageiv* 
of 1,229 Lower Primary Saliools tiiere are only 105 in schools, Legislatures and piibtic'offices. '7; 

Urdu Muktabe. The total expenses on education also proved similar recognition in modem wnttffijtfpffi 
in this district is Ra. 1,41,909 while only Rb. 5,228 European State* of fundamental laws safegu^t^ng-^ 
is spent on Moslem education. In Cl.amparan, t he use of the language of even 6 per cent, populktfon* 
where the Moslem population is about 20 per cent., i« Courts, public law* and regulations, docurbeirte 
out of 18 Middle Schools there is only one Urdu and official correspondence and in'all Court pro-c^ed- 
Middle School and out of 1,187 Lower Primary mgs, orders and petit ions. For instance we "reed 
Schools there are only 194 Urdu Maktabs. In in 1919 11 Adequate facilities shall be given to Austrian 
Bhagalpur, where the Morlem population i* 10 per national* of non-German *peneh for the uae of^heir 
cent , out of six Middle Schools thorn is not one language, either orally or m writing before the opurts.” 
Urdu Middle School and out of 175 Upper Primary and in 1922 in the Protection of Minorities cWture 
Schools there aro only she Urdu Upper Primary of the League at Geneva, “adequate facditief^jfllaTV 
Schools tuid out of 1,390 Lower Piunary Schools he given to Polish national* of non-PolisltfW<ioch 
there aro only 123 Urdu- Maktabs. Owing to for the use of tbear longuaga^beiore 
inadequate facilities in this area 20 Moslem.girls After this no true National^'can■ be lito&ftly 
have to join Sanskrit Sohoola in th« Municipality proud of tho majority tyrannw^wMob is frantiiSIly 
and 121 Girls Hindi Schools in the village© and 18 trying to decree that Urdu whiel^Sr ©von more^OUr 
Mo*lcm boys Hindi Middle Schools and 672 Moslem national Lingua Franca th»n ?fij*»n or ^n*H*or 
boys have to join Upper Primary Hindi School*. Sanskrit (and which had jtsarigjh; in IndtaVaoU 
In Hazaribagh, where the MoeJern is ovor 10 per cent., aod its development through a snceeeaion of brilliant 
out of tune Middle Schools there is only one Urdu Hindu poets and prt> 3 e writer* 'as'well 
Middle School and out of 55 Upper Primary 8chool* .servants and religious and historical authors) should 
there ia only one Urdu Upper Primary School and not be even permiaaively and optaonallv allowed to 
out of 76*> Lower Primary Schools there are only bo used in the courts of Bihar Jproper where Hindu 
C4 U.d.. Primary Schools. In Hunch:, where the got.tr/ talk fine and fiov.ing Urdu as Mttslima mid 
Mosloro population is 10 per cent., out of 13 Vernacular find it its great a difficulty to affect the modem 
Middle School* there is only one Urdu Middle School Sanskntised Ary a Hindi as an Englishman would 
and out of 101 Upper Primary Schools there are only do to talk or read or write Anglo-Saxon. All this 
two Urdu Primary Schools. In thin area 3,489 simply because Urdu language happens not only 
Moslem pupil* are receiving education in Lower to be the tlnily used mother tongue of Rihari Hindu 
Maktabs and thero is no provision for thorn at ell and Muslim hut also happens in the case of Muslim* 
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all over India to enshrine their common culture and 
thus uni'es the Muslims ol Madras with those of 
Peshawn^ The history of this problem is tragic. 
India had for seven centuries till 1837 Persian for 
its court and official language and Urd (whether 
in Dev-Nagri or Persian character) as its everyday 
Lingua Franca. In a vain attempt to establish 
English as the Lingua Franca and as a first step 
to displacement of the remnants of the previous 
Indian culture Persian was abolished in Y837 as 
the court language, and Urdu substituted inPersian 
character in its place in all courts of North-Western 
India and Bihar and Bengali and Oriya for Bengal 
and Orissa. Then in 1881 Hindi in Dev-Nagri or 
Kaythi character was substituted in Bihar courts 
and official proceedings. This roused a storm of 
protest and the famous Babu Guru Prasad Sen of 
Patna died fighting for the restoration of Urdu and 
leading deputations of Hindus and Muslims to 
Government for it. Hindus and Muslims, however, 
continued to use Urdu in daily and social life in 
spite of the official taboo so much so that the Acting 
Governor -of Bihar and Orissa in Council in 1921 
observed that “ though this order, (substituting 
Hindi) has now. been, enforced for over 40 years it 
is still extremely doubtful whether they have had 
any appreciable effect in simplifying and making 
intelligible the language of' the Bihar and Orissa 
Courts, and it. may be safely taken that the language 
now used is to all intents' and purposes the same as 
was current before the promulgation of the orders 
of 1681.” The protest against displacement of 
Urdu continued unabated and in 1925 the Council 
motion on its behalf was supported by 19 members 
of whom nine were Hindus, six other Hindus remaining 
neutral. In January, 1928, a resolution in favour 
of optional use of Urdu in all courts of Bihar proper 
was passed. But unfortunately in the storm of 
present communal tension this moderate and permis¬ 
sive resolution is being blindly opposed by the Hindu 
majority. Hindus who themselves in private write 
and converse in Urdu although in court and official 
precincts they are forced to painfully transcribe 
the same into Hindi character, the language, as the 
Governor said in 1921, remaining beautiful Urdu. 
This although in tlio years 1918-22, 50 per cent, 
of the University candidates (of whom very large 
majority are Hindus) have takon. Urdu (in Persian 
character) as their optional language; and in one 
month alone out of the documents put up for regis¬ 
tration in the 90 per cent. Hindu Bihar 25,000 were 
in Urdu, 14,000 in Hindi and 140 in English; and 
60 por cent, of the Dakhil Kharij papers in courts 
and Title Suits are in Urdu; and all the previous 
judicial records and survey and settlement records 
and papers are in Urdu and are under constant 
reference by Urdu-knowing officers, clerks and lawyers. 
Under such circumstances it is pitiable to find Hindus 
bringing out bogies of administrative confusion and 
Government (while protesting neutrality) disap¬ 
pointing Muslims by snatching this chance of again 


pressing for establishing English as the " only court' 
language and Lingua Franca ” in a Province where 
out of 340 Iocs no more than one lao is even elemen¬ 
tarily literate in English. 

Wo will not further labour out a controversy which 
is too transparently a matter of political negotiation 
rather than deliberate reason; but which has 
assumed a wholly undue importance owing to the 
present “ accidents of place and personnel ” and the 
cross currents of communal and official tendencies 

Elsewhere we have doalt with the subtle attempt 
made in local bodies and educational authorities 
to drive our Urdu from the schools, establish no 
Urdu Primary Schools and Maktabs so far as possible, 
compel Muslim boys and even girls to learn only 
Hindi by not providing Urdu teachers in spite of 
strict departmental circulars; and even refuse library 
btoks, furniture and buildings, grants and grants - 
in-aid to Urdu Primary and Middle and Orthodox 
Schools. 

Comment is superfluous and would only give another 
opening for constitution makers to " despair of a 
constitution where the communities insist even on 
talking in artificially 1 separate * languages.” The 
importance of this aspect of the question, cannot be 
too highly emphasised in a country where the two 
main communities had only this one linguistic 
element of nationhood in common and differ so 
vastly in all other nation factors, e.g., racial 
extraction 1 , religious profession, political and cultural 
traditions, and in their whole historical past beyond 
the last six centuries or so. 

Bihar and Orissa Muslims, therefore, demand 
that like the 5 per cent. Italian minority of Switzer¬ 
land and the French Canadians they should 
be constitutionally and by Act of Parliament 
guaranteed:— 

(1) In the use of the Urdu in all Courts and 
official proceedings and the promulgation of 
all orders and announcements of the Government 
and all Local Bodies in Urdu also. 

|£2j In the free use of Urdu in the proceedings 
oHhe Councils and all Local Bodies. 

(3) In the use of Urdu as the medium of 
instruction in all classes of Primary and Middle 
Schools where Muslims are in the majority and 
the appointment of a proportionate number 
of Urdu teachem where they are not. 

(4) In a due share in all educational philan¬ 
thropic expen<liture from all public and local 
boards funds for Urdu schools and teachers. 

(5) In state patronage of Urdu language, 
literature and learning and in the University and 
other higher educational bodies. 

(6) In fullost liberty to use Urdu in all thoir 
complaints and written statements as well as 
all petitions to departments, offices and officers 
under the Government and local bodies, 


A Memorandum on the Indian Constitution by SIR GANESH DOTTA SINGH, M.L.C., 

Bihar and Orissa. 


I. —Goal or thje Indian Constitution. 

The Goal of the Indian Constitution is a federation 
mlh fvU Dominion Status to be reached through 
on intermediate stale, outlined below :— 

It is more to the advantago of the country to 
remain linked with the British Empire than to sever 
the connection. If the country is loft alone, she nmy 
develop into a state of chaos and may not be able to 
retain her independence. The position of British 
dominions beyond the seas such as Canada and 
Australia is much safer ami more secure than tliut of 


several countries which, though independent, aro 
suffering from internal troubles. 

The country has not sufficiently developed to 
maintain hor own navy, army and other means of 
self-protection withou t 15 ritish assistance. Moreover, 
as a member of the British Commonwealth, she will 
have the advantage ui assistance aiul support from 
the British Army, Navy and Air Force at much less 
cost than would bo involved in tho maintenance of 
independent military and naval forces. Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand cannot maintain their 
independence if left to themselves. Dominion Status 
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will ill fad pivi: ;nlv:»r.i!!”. ?• to rlii i en.mi-v which tiro 
>>:it nf nil pmum; inn ;<■ 1 1 1 sent iinrmnl ol>jor»t i<■:>s 
which in.!,' he n'.'.i-d i.lC-O' t it. 

Th<» Mein.!:: *!i •Ini.'JffM' i«ri\.rni .Sdi'-me rnnleiu- 
plates nr.-uhiai nm-tillUr u'l ii- . .-lopim-nt. ill tins 
country ; ti:ul in i-rdor to tvehinv*; it r ir.v turn; nf 
(joverturn-m i ull>-i Dwn-iiy w.-is iuhoui!*... 1 tor a- 
jinjind nr IP V*:*iin | (-.mr.-.o Ol t Mi.* cr.'ibm! 

<Ir/eJnpiia*ni th-*:v tn i,: 1 11 ■ to he nn inierns* di.itn 
sttihftwc.-u Di.M-ehy and Dominion Shnnu. ']'!■•■ 

Biihcmo uuiliii ,, il heitiw wi’l .it in u v.i it »■}>!:•■ ti 'inin^ 
yi-nnnd for Hie |».■**j’li'- iti 1 he scantier men* m thiir 
ulT.’iirs on lii!.' mail to von plate Dominion Status us 
ihi.! final i:t."il in the enn.-d ini! iotm! di'vdipmun*. of 
this iron 1 itiy. 

Tl.- Srin...ir h u » Cometh mi'-N v.xrif 

hi miti:. i .Pomimox .Sr.vrrs, 

T. Thu Secretary of •>» ‘ie e.nd f mu-mi of 
India 

{If TJl!' S»i.iry -s Stain {uihI.v tl.- '.’••■n-i; 
will rollin'' ■ n:.:t- .1 ..my nil Central .diiv' I •"> 
(dde Sch.F-hiie J. Devoliiljon Riilos). (A'. .': 1 ) 

(2) T!,c '.d-vonin.t nr of India vdl a ■ u 
COtnpIe'n flifii'i!*i’Vo‘ ia I’.il the oiiir: 1 M "i i 
subjects. 

IT. Tlit! ' lovi'miijoni. oi in*li« — 

(3) There will ho :■ < io\ crimr-Ci: moral who will 
appoint his own I'ahinM. Ifo will also apj mu; ail 
JihIlvs nf fit.* !iuh:m jh:'h Courts. f.'W* 2.) 

(4) Tin C-iv-.-j nm- ( iMieial's relation t.’ Jii** 
Cahiiiel- '.'.ill ho on tin.' *.ur*c linos fls tit pie.-i nt. 
(Xofr. 3.) 

( f i) The l ie-, urnor-t i* wal ami Cabin.-: vail 
have oomph-:-- ••itiiij't l Mu-, - Central fina’ii' aid 
Central Set-, ices MW.vpt those eoiuii-ii-.! '■■*:: 
■■i'tlijent.-i 1 ■ '* I. ;.-L ..miy to liie provi-i-.i *1 

safeguards t<»r ihr : riciit- anti pri% il«<>F 
e.v.raiui* Mtieejs :>( Ail-1 iwiiit Services. u:.d t-> l i e. 
powers of lie- In,hail 1*•:.*i*!.. t uro. Thorn wil: !)«' 
mi fivsli r- I'lMit-! ■■nf tti ih-,- Imperial f'--r\ ieu.s 
hy the S. i.icif.ry nf Si n.* (.'xti-pf for C«■ r;t:.*! 
Mihjoets I -ah 

—l. Itruis Xi's. I — r> -if 'hi* Crnlra! S»:l• i. ,•; s 
»lt'. 1 1 with the ro’-'thetwi^-n the Oovonnot t-: <■: 
iii'lia mifl fm-riuin p-.uers .'.taL u t ii the rlcfep» e ..f ii,ij 
eoiii/.iy : atl«t it ■ •th!e iiiof. in- r.- 

of t he fJovoninn.-oi Ind'o -h:!! enuliimt* \ > tie 

s.:loi-rt t" thil (MiOj-m! i-i i j 11 S urtiJj.ry uf Staloa: i of 
thi* '.riti-li Pa.iliii;:i ;'-t :»* .->r ni-. -j-nt. 

2. .Vs the ‘ hv.-rn. v e. 1 .if I hi will have, v-ith ii «* 

jih. ie-' oxcepl i"ti. •-<:t *:.-l t: ;|Tito:.> niy. llli) (lovr •••!».-• 
fieia r,u will liav.; i>e,v.r tu aiv-anr tiio nion>i"-t ■ 
hi:.-t ■■ hmet ami .1 ■ ‘u*-::<•.• th*- incial lfii'li Cm;-:... 
It is ■.(■.Hi that a. . IV n: the- ‘ 'h-.-iv nro a prior :»■ I 
nn j M s n.Tijrrimeoii ii,«.:i: hr: liniiteil p- ■. , . t- 

wili r . 1 lit if) W ft :j ii.' a. 0. -.1:0: .•!;.■ / )i .uficiur of • 

ti -e. ■■•rnrsi.wt of 1 t:,i; -. 

3. ’.’. int l::*. p,-»v» i uf i ! ' ■ sr.-.i- (i> .: 

ovi.r !?•" pm.lic aet\ t». nn nothin.. .*• 

pi-'-'i (ijo jiuw-.'r .i ■ . . : . , .r- n: of Inti’ . 

Ih "j ok iters i.~ TJaiy ha-. ■■ 

« •**!, .!. the Si.iOf*rc y .il 'r. i.st e.iv*r>- f * • . 

Dm 11 C.*ISi.fal C'.'.n ...I .,1 ! • hit iintotvaui ■> . . 

-iO O’.io oxc.i-li-;., /..''.-i;' i iniv :, is rvsot : ■* 
to :} • .'re.utin:i of :m p.-o. VS. ' . ironmny. 

Ill, -Tin: Ixpia.v 1.-:* 'o.n" n ; : \;tiA consist 
cf T\vu C!<\:.:;>) - 

(i! Tiiti Cnuuail -„ii; c* hr or'-- 

tu) Mmnhi-,-* for 'if.. >, v 11 _ t i i yoh' T.J 

t'») Mum hers oh • t--.J i r. .n .if t*-n yuur-. 
f X i tic 2. i 

fc) The Coin’iv«.,.i :• tu• f ‘j;-h tlw: fiovcri ici 
Vl"i,.-'r.il'.i . irsi-.iTs riy'it. for t).,: r 

t- : :ii oiHr-e. 

'i'h. ;■ .. ill hr si P’r |.f ir.. i .». 11 i,‘il of St..;.- 

'."i! hv tho f- ■ f ...(■■■., i d'fin-r with hot 
<a»hi:!'!. (.Vi.fr 3.) 


(2) i’ho l.i'uishit .* .-\s>eni)ily will oi.nsid ol — 

C{) Mi'inhi rs elii.-'ed for a. term o? live yo.i!.; hv 
t]:■ provinces (A’af., Ji.) 

(M A f-w Lxpovts as tornjsii'.viy iuemhc-iK. 
nomin.tiivl hy (h»- f iovemor-* i^n--*r ,, l an ) ( :.hinr>, 
f.,r t!’.«• .li-ifu-.-ien j-ertiriil.t-wtl.jeMW tl.) 

ic) Tiie ' '• •J!!i!ii-.iiiii'.r-iu-(’hii f ami !he- inr.'oh>t'i- 
of tl-.o < ln\ n.-m t .t ienoi ar i (!nlui;i:l . f.Vu/i- 7 .j 
Thoro will hr no no’ninn'ixl metnhers. oriii ii.l or 
11. ITI-*.»IJ’l-fill. I A -M 1.) 

’L’hivc wili he .i Pie-aimit. ^>f tho As'..i:ihly, el*;:.-,! 
!>y iL tiir n term of t <*ars. 

{ 3 ) Th*» llidii-n hyi.-lr.tnro v.ill I’ll'o oow;t TO 
hvisl.Itr* on fi*•'*;!:it spniiir.i suhjc.-ts, \iz.. 

Mlhjerts. S.W'jt:. 1 to flip i-».utr*'l Ol tl ... Crown au. 1 

S--* i.’tarv of : ; t.itr iv^siriJ.ii^ f>uiiii ets 1-5 i»nly. 

(A'-.v 5 .) 

(1) 'i’hr l • I ’ * I l" ■ : ’.ViM h«. hiiil hef'jr.i l-.th 1 ii n.ihcr*- 
iis ’.i pn.--«'i‘i i nu.i liia prori*iJnre for !■ •>;!..* on ami 

i. r ;io k y,.rs of :h.* vrrii»r-i r-ncsul in rchiir I'; 
h>i.iL,v:. a;- 1 to ie^-'ii. .i .a will !■>•. on liic s-iirir- ii.io 

.ii present. ■ s, »*j*f - ii..: ... of tin. Se<-:--iary of 

Sf.ife nml j!ti’ Ci-'iwn Mill h.-vo heei. retnev*.- 

9.) 

A of 1 - • l. ‘i n.- v of oilieial lapre.-.- utat i«.i. 

ami notiiit Miio:-. has pn.s-n-'l away. Dfiievion'.-avii 
ih*vi* shot,id he r- [*>••irniiii ion eitlier hy ri^ii: or In 
« in-limi. The r>m.-titiithm «■! eh..;.-,h.ecs su*’h us the 
ihilitih Ifoiisr o' l.nnl.s nnrf S*-»ui;es in -■•iln-.i- 

• i-i,(.tries il-ie> .o*w , mrcii cf nori'inntitm. Tia-ie tiro 

ii i eh- ted n:.*i;ihi ■> c-:' ii:.'Ih itish House of l.o'-.N. ami 

in Italy ;lie m*-;:.!•><•;.-. <*•' tini .Semite- nro appoinicr! :V 
ii: - - . while in nos* ! or r-onnti-j-ri they me el*-*-I *'<"* 
i- I-tio. Ii- ts ■!-.!■■ tit i-*':niai»o hu’.h these .-i.-net,. ■ 
i-i India. K 1 f’’t a-!’. «II! prm ill. an hr 

ii •'•i j-viiu ca.ntlid it. . M.h i f-.mnot irnin ai!;.'. -nn 
oi h«-ru Ise to tin's an;: <st iLisxichiy. 

2. Til-; oonip'.-'ltioli I*f tiiu ('(miiril of Stair is 
«!*’*i-i i 1 ■»- i in more iJ'-i.rl in st-i-:i'*n 12v. and the touihn.i 
«.f i li.-mion of the oh > nut I'lOmV.-ers in ficcti-.iii X*.Ot. 
Tfie-o sn-tioris and iiie notes on them will iivii^rie 
more dearly tiio U dine of this hotiy. 'fho life of rhn 

• 1 members of she upper chamber is twice i’im i f 
these uf the lower e.h.i;olier. hi all ennnu ios Ou-n i- 
a Kifi/i'ar provitii't.. 

3 . At presi-ut the 1 'm-iileui. *-■? ar.jioinicil i-;- 

' h;-. luncral. ) : -.t it- **en:-: .n.v!..-A;ie t' -r i.e 

s-j..’ .i'i tivk.»the wh-ii\: i-f iiii* eftbi.-'e*. 'J'iio Ascend .y 
inid l -fi-’arive .drivul;. rluet. tie*:: - 

i , - i *.i-!i-:;f -. and hav* . . Jjusiy! tt:eir j>.nv#*rs. 

t. j? is dosi'tii.ie i . !iiur«- ri-'jviisslbility rl. .u 

i.- a' p. on tu t 1 i roo'C'eiit.-.’i\os nf the ]>c f j -v 

inti--A -.i-iobiy. Tin- v - .d and t i i«:me limirivlh'- 
I'i'i:::'-! a s; iiit nf jjo. iiidi jo (-■.■v.-ir m«nt, while t-a V 

• t, i., i!,.- M-’iiivth of :> - f re>pi n::’I..iiirv and uf 

in id:*iy , arty s\»lvm i.i ii f - el- . a.) t.ieinhv-rs. 

I"'.-- a\- in w};:< •>-, will b«* ole- 1 - - 1 

:ji A i',: ,i*'..! de'.'dl-- .-.f t* o i.-m- 

;- > : i : ti < ; IJ e Assti !■:*-1 : --'’i Vfil. se«-i 

ii'i i >uo-.- Ilici. : - - ■ :.f. -d to. It v. n 

j.>' in- .i-»d.j uni: 21‘J r!. 

i ■ . i n toe hi’.j.a * . ■■- . My «.m inemhor to .. 

) - la ... I of 10 ,I|(),.II J. p!-.\j: e.* V,-;!] IVIU.'O 

>.ic;iihi a rs. 

: 5 . (h. . inns on wh ■ 1 p.-:is will t^u'e*}uirt’il ar-. 

■ :Jio iiiscr'.- : :■ ’ .i b'li ivi. nflin/r s»v».. 

-;...:i--d . rhj ( ..-t. 

7 . i l. -.’ r no olijiv! ion lb. t iembt-rs 

O'.dj t.ll1-1 a ; LlI. Idll WiUlM !»' 

rali .ic 'ud'uis. i h- i *■'.iriji’.iiii- r :i’-t.iii**f n:i.i 
i Ih- i n--- j n of tu'« *-u)>i • 'i ilj m. i..iu a rs of nn - 

• of ;! • id./iMibers . r’.ht < *f i-n: .-ao'C fo iJ.o 

iS. 1 I.-S-.’ ' !r I i I il- I'ilt < D' eui.-ljl.-d ’i-ei.d.-Jl.ion 1 / tl.-' 
Cem.-ni S'-T'i-latini- s. . ' { su’\,- , ?>. so i’l.i* 

li ) i ;i -iat.UT-o m i- - i- tor a)i otl .• r 

i-n-1 not vi-c » u he 1 ’■ c i hr iVii'ri.i 

! '• . i: is 1:i;e|i I • ■ 1 • ■ . !• .- . s .-!nvr ; {i ir liullt to 

ioo-jf- 1 - - oh ihe riyiti:-- ; * i. ( u\ jin',.-'| l.-ciilar.ues. 

i -. isil :<■ t 1 **’ lilt - • ■ -• |V.WI*IS J*.S pos-ibii . 

I h,r,.- 13■.[. -mpti i! a r...-,- ■! «--:i ui rlie present 
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(8) Ail laws other than the above will be laid first 
before the Counoil and then before the Senate. 

The Senate may refuse assent to any such law or 
may modify it and send it book so modified for 
reconsideration by the Council. 

(9) The Governor may call a joint meeting of both 
chambers in the circumstances provided for in 
section 07 (3J, Government of India Act, 

(10) All laws before they become valid must receive 
the assent, of the tV»v**mor f 7.) 

Ill) The prnvintiii! i-* • • -!-i i i ii .■ v-;i! it.;',.- l> 

li-ifsU'i* tj-i ail .siihj' .'ts. L*.\' *-pt. i i v..iy 

iv.-.::V'd for li-ciskdk-u Lv l-!x i .•■wnin-i*; ,. t Jv-i;,-.. 
I.V-v.' S.) 

*Y.-^v\—I. The/Jivo-bi--.-. 1 .-JjoxJ.j i 

.if l-’.vo rhaml-’rs a> in i i- < ll.- ;■ »• ■ m: 1 ;;.:*■ - '1 ■: 

Lower l"h;Ulib*T '.Mil L-: J.'*-o rcprc.- ■ n !:';ivr ;»■ 
eha:-.i.cl*'r imc! the Kiir'U:- « f i:; .-■»■.-= \vi !.>-• h:i 

The I'l’per Chamber jb-rn'i in --t!■>»■! rc«;'n:i 
•vinsist of iii'*n of jiv.sit-u* {.■■ilins: sw«t vm 
T hi.* main function of ;!;• L';<i. r t.'Jniit.ht-r shonM 
bo to xe:eise a s-.-ln -:.-i; . =.< a on the sitliri i : ii ~- 

trut-ion. An irre^pnn.iiLX -<r ha; ly -ton on t’v 
p.vt- of the Lower I mo .u-*v pi:,;, cr-'ot*: ri-mii>!:'■ 
then. is no chuck ijil*-* by ;iw Cj'i'i.r I'h.-ituhr 

and this ch-'i'k is itjuf ' n.:!! - y iti I’.din tli.i:: 
uiln»r con nine-;. own r - (:f.o r\i -,{ : 
i ato not y.-'t tr'd'u-d to p>-in idea,-,. A tw 
chamber system which has been justified in France, 
the United States of America, and England will 
be essential to successful parliamentary Government 
in this province. 

2. The disadvantages of the official block have 
already been mentioned. It prevents the growth of 
a party system. It encourages irresponsible criticism 
of Government. It is undemocratic and nominated 
members do not really help the communities whom 
they represent. The official view will be represented 
by the Ministers. There is no official block either 
in the British Parliament or in other countries. 
Its sole purpose was to safeguard the interests of 
Government under the Dyarchy. 

3. This and the succeeding provision are required 
os a check on hasty action by the Council until the 
Council has acquired ’a parliamentary tradition. 
Dyarchy has provided no training in this respect. 
In fact it has inevitablj’- led to irresponsibility on 
the part of the opposition, and has often converted 
all non-official members into an opposition. The 
retention of the Governor’s power of restoration of 
budget demands would render cabinet Government 
impossible. So the check must be provided by the 
Senate. It may be found advisable to require a 
two-thirds majority of the senators. Such a provision 
is enforced in sqme oountrios. 

■1. TW. • • -visli-u p-u;.,; •• t-dm-d ir. i-.- 

* ■: .< • l. 

p«f\v.::r ul inh . tv. ! ■: • shoo.! 

: .1 in L..V.C1- I'ilJVli- <• ... > 1 :.. 1; I'lir.-ubi::- V. "'l 

:■ r; iii-.-r-: r, p*csKiili-rivu 1 11 j ’■ ?: ih'-r : 

,u:J rlv ;- is iho nnsi* ii. <..!■« ■ ■•«*!*: 

ii. Tii! English eon-’ -i -ii-mid chcA;.; m rh<- mcrtc- 

- f lill.-.U-V full- WUlld !•. I v. l l. t in- !!.-.■ of n 

:-i i*i.i:'i«r j-Milianicntary n-.-dit,- :t. I rn.it ^i\.. :i 

!il-! S.'I.UJ.- power to ! i'y .. bill =-..-in.**. r.<>w 
J iv.itti'.c. il-o!’L»h it- v.-,b I'- ot , ; -<-w .r 

..i-i.or i» yii-hition. b«'r:' i- j;i ■*»j;-.;: '• of a bib 
iinpvs-in': «i ta>: would • :!/ I* tb bill. 

7. .if Jiwv-s-iiiy to >. .i-i ihti .-/s iJoi-. ci- 

to i-ri.t-K- T:.‘- in-:‘s P' !1 

I ..j rin-liy ti« liivd. II- .. :d•: p'-w<n. 

tSut- if stiy s'-heme involving a Govcmoi’ ls to sucoetd 
in a domoerafcio oonstif ution the Go vein or must 
act according to the spirit of thu constitution. Ilia 
position should be less, not- tnoru diHiuult tlian it is 
under the dyarchy. 

8. See my note 8 on section III (3). At present 
the powers of the provincial legislature ore confined 


t >- luU d >iJijict<. My i-t v* rcvci-v 

Lii*. yomiiou Mid to Confine iLu pott-vis «i. Ute^ can trad 
legislature to scheduled subjects. This is, I believe, 
the position in America: and it is necessary, if 
provincial autonomy is to be real. . At present central 
control involves endless unnecessary delay's, and 
also cripples provincial administration and finance, 

VI.— Composition op thk Council op- Bihab 
and Obissa. 

The Counail will be comnrwed of 144- elected 
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(2) There is difficulty in ’ forming suitable 
constituencies without increasing the. number 
of members. 

(3) The increase of the Muhammadan seats 
becomes necessary on account of increase of 
seats representing other interests. 

AIL the general constituencies will be single-seated, 
and so far as possible, the special constituencies also. 

VII.— Composition op the Senate. 

(1) The Senate will be composed of:— 

(a) 25 elected members. 

(5) Life members by right. 

(2) Qualifications of life members. 

The Upper Chamber will consist of 25 elected 
members, and as many life members as are eligible 
under the following rules. The life members should 
comprise all Rajas, Raja Bahadurs, Nawaba, and 
Kawab Bahadurs, ex-High Court Judges, ex- 
Slinisters, and ex-Mem be re of the provincial Govern¬ 
ment, ex-Vice-Chancellors of the University and ex- 
President8 of both Chambers, all persons holding 
the title of Knighthood and C.I.E., and other English 
titleholders equal to the rank of Raja and men paying 
revenue or income-tax of. say. R». 20.000 or rr^n-. 
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Uui ciLiOr-Gtsiiuitti’s Cabinet, and L'orarnander-in-Chief 
as explained in III (2). 

(2) This province will elect 35 morabera it-pre$enting 
the constituencies listed in ApixwuJix C. 

The present system of mixed constituencies leaves 
eortain intercuts unrepresented. Representation is 
also not proportionate to the population of the 
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country. As a general principle there Bhould be at 
least one member to a population of 10,00,000. 
For the method of election see section XG and notes 
thereon. - 

IX.-— COMPOSITION OP THE COUNCIL OP STATE. 

(1) Will be composed of:— 

(o) 60 elected members. 

(6) Life members by right. 

(e) The Governor-General’s cabinet and the 
Cominander-in-Cluof. 

(2) This province will olect five members. 

(3) Qualifications for life members. 

The qualifications for life Members of the Council 
of State will be : Men holding the title of Maharaja 
and M&harajadhiraj or Kngliah titles of higbor rank 
than Knighthood, Ex-Members of the Executive 
Council of the Vioeroy, and Ex-Chief Justices of the 
Indian Hi gh Court, Ex-Presidents of the Legislative 
Assembly and of the Council of State, and men 
paying, revenue or inoozue-tax of say Rs. 60,000 or 
more, and 60 elected members, of whom ten members 
will be elected by a joint electorate of the Assembly, 
and of the.life members of the Council of State, and 
40 by a joint electorate of the provincial Chambers 
in each province.. This province will be entitled 
to return five members out of 40, one of whom will 
be a Muhammadan. They will be elected by the 
members of both the Chambers jointly. 

In fixing the qualification of life members of the 
Counofi of State care Bhould be taken that its strength 
is kept within a certain limit, say 120. 

X.—The Electorate and Elections. 

A.—Elections of .Members of Councils. 

(1) M. L. C.’b will be eleoted :— 

(а) By indirect election, from Non-Muham¬ 
madan unit Muhammadan constituencies (and 
from an Indian. ChrisSwi constituency in Ranchi 
district) ; 

. (6) By direct election from various special 
constituencies (for list and qualification of 
voters, etc., see Appendix A). 

(2) Indirect elections*— The primary constituencies 
will be:— (Note 1.) 

X (a) In rural areas, the chaukidari circle. 

(б) In urban areas, the ward or m oh alia. 

(3) The qualifications for voting in primary 
constituencies will be the payment:— 

(а) In rural areas, of chaukidari tax. 

(б) In urban areas, of municipal tax. 

(4) The method of voting will be by ballot under 
the supervision of an election officer assisted by two 
“ punches '* appointed by him. 

(а) In rural areas, in each village. 

(б) In municipal areas, in each ward or mahalla. 

In the case of :— ; 

(а) One “headman,” or more if necessary, 
will be elected for each chaukidari circle, and 
in the case of— j- _ 

(б) Urban “ electors ” will be elected in each 
. mahalla to the number of 6 per cent, of tko rate¬ 
payers of +hat mahalla. 

(5) These elected rural “ Imudmen ” ami urban 
“ electors ” of each eub-division of a district will 
directly elect the members of Council by bAllot. 
(Note 2.) 

(6) There will also be indirect elections of repre¬ 
sentatives of»the special constiLuenciee of labour 
and of the Doprossed Classes, u.s described below :— 

(u) One representative 'of tlio Depressed 
Classes will be elected for each Commissioner's 
division by the eleoted M.L.C.’s of thut division. 
(Note 4.) 


(6) The representatives * of Labour will be 
elected to each constituency by “ labour electors ” 
elected directly by the whole labour electorate 
of the constituency on the same lire* as the 
elections of “ urban electors ”—the electors will 
be 10 per cent, of the electorate. (Not* 3.) 

B.—Elections of Elected Members of the Senate. 

(1) Members of the Senate will be elected indirectly 
by a joint electorate consisting of the members of 
the Council and the life members of the Senate. 
(Note 6.) 

(2) Five members will be elected from each of the 
five commissioner’s divisions, composed of;— 

18 non-Muhammadans, 

6 Muhammadans, 

2 Europeans. 
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(3) Qualifications of Candidates.—Any one qualified 
to vote in any constituency, including eleoted 
M. L. C.’s of 30 years of age and over. 

(4) The elections will take plaoe as soon after the 
Council elections as possible. 


C.—Elections of Members of the Legislative Assembly. 

(1) Members of Legislative Assembly will be 
elected:— 


(a By indireot election 
(6) By direct election 


by the* same primary 
constituencies as for 
Members of the Legis¬ 
lative Council. 


(2) Indirect Election .—The rural “ headmen ” and 
urban “ electors ” of a whole district will be the 
secondary constituency which will elect M. L. A.’s. 
The election of M. L. A.’s and M. L. C.’s will be so far 
as possible simultaneous. (Note 6.) 

(3) Direct Election .—The special constituencies will 
elect M. L. A.’s direot, simultaneously with the 
elections of M. L. C.’s (for list see Appexdix C). 


Z >.—Elections of Elected Members of the Council 
of State. 

(1) Members of the Council of State will be elected 
indirectly 

(а) 10 members by a joint electorate con¬ 
sisting of the members of the Assembly and 
the life members of the Council of State.' 

(б) 40 members by a joint electorate con¬ 
sisting of the members of the two provincial 
chambers in each province. 

(2) Qualifications of Candidates.—Any one qualified 
to vote in any constituency, including elected Members 
of the Legislative Council, eleoted Members of the 
legislative Assembly and elected members of Senates 
of 30 years of age and over. 

(3) The elections will take place as soon after the 
Assembly And Council elections as possible. 

Notes.-—1. The method of indirect election is the 
keynote of my system. The faults of the existing 
direct elective "system for the two main groups of 
the electorate, viz., Muhammadans and non-Muham¬ 
madans, may be summarised as follows:— 

(1) The franchise is confined to 2 per cent, of the 
male population- The rest of the population receives 
no training in democracy and the elective system. 

(2) Constituencies are much too large. This is 
obvious in tho case of the Council of 8tato and the 
Assembly constituencies. But it is also the case 
with the ordinary Legislative Council constituencies. 
Candidates for election cannot canvass such large 
tiiL-M.s iiiui populations. SuccoksiuI uunuiiluieM cannon 
keep in touch with them, nor consult them in matters 
of importance. 

(3) The size of the present constituencies effectually 
prevents the poor man from standing for election. 
It al*o often prevents the right sort of middle class 
and professional man from doing so. In a country 


I i* 
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members of the Senate, their seats being filled by 
by-elections. 

(0). The only difference between the manner of 
electing M. L. A.’s and M. L. (Vs is that, the rural 
" headmen ” and urhan “ electors ” art* grouped 
In a district for the former und in a suli-division for 
the latter. Tho elections should he as nearly us 
possible simultaneous. 


Non - Muhammadan. Muhammadan 


11. Urban— 

Patna 

Patna Division ... 
Bhagalpur 
Tirhut Division ... 

Chota Nagpur 
Orissa Division ... 


1 Patna Division 1 

2 Tirhut Division 1 
2 .Bhagalpur 1 
2 Chota Nagpur 1 

Division. 

2 Orissa Division 1 


Appendix A. 

T. List of special constituencies for the Legislative 
Council. 

(a) (1) landlords, 

(2) commerce and trade, and 

(3) labour; 

(5) (1) depressed classes, 

(2) native Christians, 

(3) Europeans, 

(4) domiciled Bengalis; 

(r) the University. 

Note. —Tho interests of tenants, town-dwellers 
(municipalities), and Muhammadans will bo fully 
represented in the urban anil rural Muhammadan and 
Non-Muhammadan constituencies. 

II. Qualifications of Voters, etc. 

(i) The electorate of the landlords' constituencies 
(1C members) will consist of every one who pays 
Rs. 100 or more eoss. 

(ii) The electorate for the Trade and Commerce 
constitueitL'ies (10 members) will include merchants, 
bankers and traders paying income-tax. 

It will not include members of the professions. 

(iii) The electorate of the constituencies of labour 
(five members) will consist of employees of certain 
largo industrial concerns registered for tho purpose, 
e.g., Tatas in Jamshedpur and the Dhanbod Collieries. 

(iv) The electorato of the constituencies of Indian 
Christians (live members) will probably be confined 
to a few districts in this province in Chota Nagpur. 
In Ranchi district the indirect system of election will 
bo followed. Tho qualification for voting will be tho 
payment of any tax. 

(v) Tho doctorate for the European constituencies 
(10 members) will consist of all Europeans residing in 
tiio area of each constituency, official and non- 
ufficial, temporarily or permanently. Probably a 
Commissioner's division will be a suitable con¬ 
stituency. The distribution of seats is a detail which 
need not bo laid down now. Tho interests of Planters 
will be fully safeguarded. 

(vi) The electorate of tho const ituencies of <lomiciied 
Bengalis (five mcmlwirs) will consist of the domicil oil 
Bengalis settled in each of the five Commissioner’s 
Divisions. Tho qualification for voting will bo the 
payment of tiny tax. 

Note.—Regarding tho depressed datscs, see also 
note 4 on pugu IS. 


53. Rural— 

Patna . 

Gaya . 

Shahabad 

Muzaffarpur 

Darbhanga 

Saran 

Champai an 
Bhagalpur 
Monghyr ... 

Purnea 

Santal P organ as ... 
Hazaribagb 

Ranchi . 

Palaniau. 

Singhbhum 
Mnnbhum 
Cuttack ... 

Puri . 

Rnlasore 

Sambalpur 

12. Landlords— 

Patna Division ... 
Tirhut Division ... 
Bhagalpur Division 
Cuttack ... 

Chota Nagpur 

10. Europeans— 

Patna Division ... 
Tirhut Division. ... 
Bhagalpur Division 
Orissa Division ... 
Chota Nagpur Divi¬ 
sion 


4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 
2 

4 
3 
2 
2 

a 


2 

2 

3 



3 

3 

o 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 


2 


- % 


1 



Commerce apt! trade— 

Pat na Division. 1 

Tirhut Division ... 1 

Bhagalpur Division ... ... 1 

Orissa Division ... ... ... I 

tSinghbhum and Ranchi ... ... 2 

Manbhum . 2 

Hazaribagh and Palamau ... 2 

N.B. —The scats in the urban area for Non-Mulmin- 
madan constituencies have boen distributed on the 
basis of subdivisions except in Santal Pargsuas, 
Ranchi and IJnzaribagh, in which two sub-divisions 
form a constituency. 

Ron-Muhammadan. Muha?nm<u!un 

Labour— 

Manbhum ... — 2 


ArPENDIX 11. 

Distribution of scats in the Legislative Council. 

A on -Muhammadan. Muhammadan. 


Urban 

11 

r, 

Rural . 

53 

IS 

Landlords 

12 

4 

European 

10 

— 

Commerce 

10 

— 

Labour 

5 

— 

Doprcssud 

5 

— 

Native Christinas 

5 

— 

DcmiriDd Ifc^nlb 

r. 


University 

1 

— 


117 


Total 144 


Singhbhum ... — 1 

Jlnzaribagh and 

Palamau ... — 1 

Monghyr. — 1 

Depressed classes— 

I'afna Division ... — 1 

Tirhut Division ... — 1 

Bhagalpur Division — 1 

Orissa Division ... — 1 

Chota Nagpur Divi¬ 
sion . — 1 

Native Christians— 

Ranchi ... ... ■— 2 


."ft** 

P.alumna ! _ ^ 

fMPidibJium f 
Manbhum j 
Orissa and | 

Bhrtgalpur Divi- > 1 

sions. J 
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Non-Muhammadan . 


■ } - 


Patna and 
Tirhut Divisions 
University 
Domiciled Bengalis— 

Patna Division ... — 

Tirhut Division ... — 

Bliagalpur Division — 
Chota Nagpur Divi- 
siou ... ... — 

Orissa Division ... — 


Muhammadan, 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 


Appendix C. 


List oj constituencies in Bihar and Orissa for the 
Legislative Assembly and distribution of seats. 

1, General constituencies— 

(a) Non-Muhammadan—20 members—1 from 
each district. 

(ij) Muhammad Ah—6 members—1 Iamlloid, 
and 1 from each of the five Commissioner’s 
divisions. 

2. Special constituencies— 

(a) Landlords—3 members—1 from Patna, 1 
from Tirhut and Bhagalpur, 1 from the Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa divisions. 

(fa) Domiciled Bengalis—1 member. 

(c) Commerce and Trade— 1 membor. 

(d) European—1 member. 

(e) Native Cliristiaa— 1 member. 

(/) Labour—1 membor. 

(?) Depressed classes—1 rueinbor. 

Total members—35. 


Aitendix D. 

Alternative schemes for the electorate, if indirect 
election is rejected. 

(a) Tho qualifications for voting may be based, not 
on the rental paid but on the area held by— 
tenants, 
tenure-holders, 
landlords. 

By increase in the number of seats urea will become 
almost, uniform except in places like Chota Nagpur; 
but thore will be no uniformity in tho number of 
voters. This is mainly duo to the adoption of the rontal 
basis which widely differs in different partB of the 
province. The tenants iri bhowJi districts pay some- 
times ten times more for the some area than the 
tenants holding lands under the old nagdi system. 
This is tho main reason why there is so much difference 
in tho numbers of electors ill North Bihar and South 
Biimr. If an area basis is adopted, this difference 
will disappear. Uniformity in the number is Very 
essential, for more than one reason, as the difficulty 
increases with the increase in number. Any area 
between 5 and 10 acres may bo adopted as basis- Tho 
area can bo very easily ascertained from the settle¬ 
ment records. There will then bo no necessity of 
having a different rental standard for different, 
districts. 

For landlords and tenure-holders tbo some area 
basis may be adopted. There is no reason why in this 
respect thore should bo any difference between land- 
lords and tenants; unless the object is to disfranchise 
a number of landlords and tenure-ho Id ere; 

or (*>) If the above is rejected, and if the qualifica¬ 
tion of tenants remains on « rental basis, those of 
tenure-holders and of landlords may be identical 
with tlutse of tenants, f.*-.. if tenm»t’« '.pw.hficsiti'ji: i.. 
Rs. 3 i-ess. the tenure-holder’s and landlord’s should 
also lie Rh. 3 cess, li the present qualification is to 
bo kept in tho ease of tenants, it is very desirable tu 
have the same quulilication for tho landlords end 
tenure-holders, If the tenants who pay Rb. 3 cess 
aru entitled to vote, landlords ami tenure-hold ere 


should also bo entitlod to vote if they pay Us. 3 as 
cess. The number of such landlords and tenure- 
holders will not bo very largo. But it is not fair to 
disfranchise thorn. Thore should ho one qualification 
for fill in rural areas as in tho case of urban constituen¬ 
cies- 

Similar changes should ho made in the Assembly 
qualifications. 


Appendix E. 

List of Books consulted. 

Indirect election-*- 

“ Tbo Modern World: Russia,” by Makeev and 
O'Hara, p. 243. 

1 ndirect election- of Semite — 

“ Modern Uonat-ifutinriR,** by Dodd. Volume J, 
(France), p. 289. 

“ The Government of Franco,” by Bartholoniv, 

p. 62. 

“ Modern Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
. (The United States), p. 294. 

Constitution of Senate (Upper Clumber }— 

(1) “ Modem Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(Italy), pp. 9 and 10. 

(2) “Modern Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(Japan), pp. 33 and 34. 

Term of Senate (Upper Chamber )— 

(1) “Ireland” (The Modern World Series), by 
Gwynn, p. 203. 

(2) “ Government of France,” by Bnrtholeniy. 

(3) “ Modern Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(Japan), p. 34. 

(4) “Modem Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(United States of America), p. 294. 

31 embers of Senate apjjointed far life — 

(1) “The Constitutions of Canada,” by Kennedy, 
p. 3S4. 

(2) “ Modem Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(Italy), pp. 9 and 10. 

Age of members of the Senate (Upper Chamber )— 

(1) “Modern Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume I 
(France), p. 289 

(2) “ Mod^-Ti Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(Unitec mates of America), p. 295. 

(3) “The Constitutions of Canada,” by Kennedy, 
p. 384. 

Joint Meeting of the two Chambers — 

(1) “ The Government of France," by liarthelemy, 
p. Gti. 

(2) “ Mod tu Constiinlieiis,” by Dodd, Volume 11 
(Unite*I States of America), pp. 293 and 295. 

Function of the, Council of State and the Upper 
Chamber — 

(1) “Modern Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(United States of America), pp. 29G and 297. 

(2) “The Government of France,” by Bnrthelemy, 
p. 72. 

The appointment 'resident by the Government — 

“ The Constitute 7 Canada,” by Kennedy, p. 385. 

Bicameral legislature in Provinces — 

" The Constitution of Canada,” by Kennedy, p. 30U. 

Note on the Pkovincial Finances. 

Tho crcjitimi of this province was aimounced by 

Hj.s Majesty at tho Delhi Darbar in 1911 ami the 

province was forme<l uconnhngly on tho 1st April, 

1912. Before then this province was a part of the 

very advanced and sell-contained province of Bengal. 
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It was at once deprived of all the advantages which 
it had enjoyed as a partner with Bengal. It was left 
with no University, no Medical College, no Voterinary 
College, no Engineering Col lego, no High Court, no 
Secretariat, no Government House and no Ilill 
Station. Primary education and inedicul relief had 
been in a neglected condition. Besides thi3 tho 
provinco was liable to pay interest to the Government 
of India for tho capital spout on the construction 
of the Orissa canals. Tho war, from its outbreak 
in 1914 till it stopped in the end of 1918, made 
its position worse. For the province has only a email 
and inelastic revenue. In spite of these drawbacks, 
it made an unprecedented effort, and in the course 
of a few years it created a University, Modical Colloge, 
Engineering Collego and a Veterinary College; and 
made- a big advance in primary education and in 
medical relief both in urban and rural areas. It 
has also done something for the improvement of 
Agriculture and Industry. 

All these improvements were made possible by on 
unprecedented increase in the Excise revenue which 
must remain at this high level to provide support 
for future recurring charges. Now the position, is 
“ thus far and no further "; and ia fact excise 
revenue has a tendency to go down. The other 
inelastic heads are almost in the same condition. 
Having regard to the population and area of the 
province, ita needs are very great; and it is not 
fair that the people of tho province should bo thus 
handicapped in the race of provincial progress. There 
is a demand for opening new Colleges, for making 
primary education, freo and compulsory, for freo 
vaccination, for district health organisations to 
improve the sanitary condition of tho province, which 
ia a permanent home for epidemics. There is a 
demand for water supply in rural areas, for water¬ 
works for towns, and for the improvement of com¬ 


munications. To all these just demands Government 
express regret and their inability to supply funds. 
Government have oven been unable to fullil definite 
undertakings, made years ugo, and to maintain 
certain grants-in-aid to local bodies. The financial 
outlook is therefore gloomy. 

Any attempt on the part of this province to improve 
its finances is Bure to end in disappointment. This 
province wantod to tax coal, but it was not allowed 
to do so by the Government of India. This province 
wants to put a tax on lac and mica, but there is little 
hope that the Government of India would permit 
it. Proposals for terminal and octroi taxes on goods 
and passengers aro likely to share the same fate. There 
is no chance of remission of payment of interest in 
respect of the Orissa canals. The share of income- 
tax whioh this province ia getting is also amali. 
Income-tax is mostly paid outside the provinco oithor 
in Bombay or Calcutta on account of the Head Offices 
of the firms being situated thero. Our big industrial 
areas bring in vojy little to the provincial revenues. 

So this Royal province on account of its poverty 
will lag behind other provinces and seems likely 
to remain backward among the provinces. If this 
is to happen, certainly it was a mistako to create a 
provinco full of ambition and aspirations but with 
insufficient revenue. If this province had continued 
to be a part of Bengal, conditions would have been 
no worse, and at least the additional oost of a separate 
a dminis trot ion would have been available for the 
people. It is hoped that tho Honourable Members 
of the Royal Commission will pay particular atten¬ 
tion to the financial prosit ion of tiiis province and 
will make the necessal^ recommendations for its 
improvement. 

GANESH DUTTA SINGH. 
Ranchi, ISth June, 1928. 
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To the Chairman and Members of the Indian 
Statutory Commission. 

We the Members of tho Bihar Provincial Sanatan 
Dharam Sabha on behalf of and as representing tho 
orthodox Hindu Community of the Province beg to 
tiff or our sincere welcome to the Commission ami 
pray God for their happy sojourn aiul safe return. 

The vast majority of the Hindu population of tho 
conntry aro very orthodox and conservative in their 
religious faith and beliefs and yield to none in their 
loyalty and devotion to liie sacred person and throne 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor and the benign 
British Government. 

They look upon their rulers and ntbninistrfltcirs 
a* their natural leaders and protectors in lliismundano 
world. 

The Sabha is grateful to the British Nation and the 
august Puriiamont for sending the Royal Commission 
to this land of Hindus as tho vory name Hindus!ban 
signifies and hopes and triads that tho just rights 
and claims of the Orthodox Hindus will not only 
not. bo ign nr **d in any s'-h—vv' »if that, 

tho Comniijsdfju may lm pleased to advocate but 
bettor and greater facilities would la* afforded to 
thorn to have their grievances rcnualicd aiul their 
position and importance duly ‘ recognised mid 
strengthened. The majority of tho seuts allotted 
to the Hindus must go to the Orthodox people. It 
is u matter of deep regret that the Orthodox Hindus 


wore not given their due share in the Reformed 
Councils and the central Legislatures. The con¬ 
sequence was that several un-Hindu Bills wero 
allowed to he introduced into the Provincial end 
Central Legislatures thereby wr unding tho religious 
feelincs and susceptibilities of the Hindu world 
against the Royal Proclnnmt ion nml repented 
pronouncements of their Into and present Imperial 
.Majesties that norhing would ho said or done in 
any way to interfere with the established customs, 
cherished laws and usages of the Hindus. . 

In particular tho .Sabha is ularined at the rocent 
introduction of a bill in tho Bihar and Orissa Legis- 

I alive Council which threatens' to intervene with 

II io rights, privileges and established usages of 
Hindu temples, Maths and places of pilgrimage 
which are tho life and backbone of tho Hindu religion. 

The iSablm hopes and prays that it will bo recom¬ 
mended to Parliament that by the exorcise of the 
v**t-o of His Excellency tho Govemor-Gonorul or 
*if His Excellency the Governor or by other convenient 
!u««,ms the debating as weii iho passing of suen 
mi Hindu hills or resolutions bo prevented. 

In • cimclusinn tho Sul dm once more offers its 
liLMtty wi-ivomo to tho Commission und expresses 
its appreciations of being permitted to appear before 
this Conference and hopes its labours will not go in 
vain. 
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the Commission regamuig it should Lm eeiiL. 
already stated, there will be many cases in which 
the memoranda submitted will themselves sufficiently 
convey to the Commission the viows of those sub¬ 
mitting them, but in cases in which it is desired to 
tonder to the Commission oral evidence in support 
of any memorandum, the document should end with 
a clear statement giving the name and address of the 
witness who will be ready to come forward, if required, 
for examination and cross-examination. 

10. Memoranda submitted in a representative 
capacity should contain a clear statement of the 
nature, extent and membership of the organization 
submitting them. When a statement is put forward 
on behalf of a olass of persons, the Commission wishes 
to have a sufficient indication of the number of 
individuals who actually authorize it. 

Ojtice of Indian J. TV. BHORE, 

Statutory Commission, S. F. STEWART, 

Camp, India, SecretaritH. 

March, 1028. 

APPENDIX. 

A 'ote (-4.)—For the purpose of illustrating the 
moaning of the main heads below, sumo of tho 
questions arising under each are given. 

Note ( B .)—Replies need not deal with tho whole 
field covered by the heads, but should be limitod 
to the particular matters to which it is desired to 
draw attention. 

Note {C.) —Suggestions for the future are invited, 
as well as observations upon the structure and 
working of the existing constitution of British India. 
The Commission will be specially glad to receive 
any draft constitutional scheme^ which has been 
worked out beyond the stage ot merely general 
propositions. 

1. The Tr.jxreaentath'C system a* applied to British 
India , e.y. :— 

(o) Tho basis of the franchise. 

(6) Methods of election. 

(c) Methods whereby particular interests, com¬ 
munal, local, social, and economic, may obtain 
adequate representation on local self-governing, 
provincial and central representative bodies. 

(rf) Tho relationship between representatives 
and cficslitueiU*. 

(r) The growth of parties. 

(/j The growth of jnformod public opinion. 

(g) Nomination of officials and non-officials ns 
additional momhers of elected bodies. 

2. The suitability of existing areas for legislative- 
and administrative purposes and for the growth of 
representative institutions, e.g. :— 

(o) Local self-governing. 

(6) Provincial, including the discussion of 
proposals for extension of self-governing institu¬ 
tions to othor areas than the nine provinces, ami 
of proposals for division of existing provinces. 

3. The. local self-governing bodies [Municipalities, 
District ‘Boards, etc.) and their relationship with the 
Provincial Oovrmment, eg ;— 

(n) Constitution. 

(M Functions. 

(c) Relationship with officials of Provincial 
Government. 

id) Control by Provincial Government. 

(c) Finance. 
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direction, and control to be exercised by the 
Central Government. 

(6) The classification of subjects os central and 
provincial. 


the y^on Settlement 

7. The Co’trl* and Judiciary. 

ft. Th* Constitutional problem in relation to such 
vital nuttier* a *— 

(а) Law and order in British India. 

(б) Justico in British India 

(<*) Defence of India 

(d) Social progress in British India. 

(c) Federation in India. 

(/) Tho status and position of India in the 

British Empire. 

9. The relationship lx tween the Central (iorerwnent, 
the Secretary of State and the BrUith Parliament. 

10. The ]Hj*ition of the Services, e.g. :— 

(a) Indian Civil Sorvico. 

(b) Other All India Service®. 

(c) Provincial Sorvices. 

(d) Tho rjueptioii of recruitment and of Public 
Services CoinjniHKionH. 

(e) Indmnriation. 

11. The Orowth of Education .—The Commission 
will shortly be making a special announcement, aa to 
this branch of the enquiry, tint it does not wish tho 
preparation of memoranda on this important topic 
to ho delayed. Documents dealing specifically with 
it should bo marked *' Growth of Educat ion ” in the 
top' left-hand corner. 





